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JAN P E N G E L L Y. 

By JAMES PATEY. 

CHAPTER I. 


FotJE men sat one iiiglit in tlie little old- 
fasliioned parlour of the ATregartlia YArms,’ a 
low-ceilinged rooiiij odorous of fish and tobacco- 
sinoke. Specimens of copper ore were ranged 
along the inantel'-shelfj and above it hung the 
glazed presentment of a frigate, wo.rked in faded 
worsteds™ the only other embellisliiuent of the 
walls being the pictorial sailing-bill of a line 
of steamers calling at .Falmouth. 

Two candies in brass candlesticks stood on 
the scarred mahogany table, and FAifficieiitly 
lighted the room. The youngest of the men 
yyas seated writing at one end of the table, tlie 
otlier three facing him. He was a man of 
thirty, well built, and somewhat handsome. 
There was determination in his face, and in his 
large bold writing, and a characteristic touch of 
vigoiir swift thrust with which he 

sheathed his pencih and the final snap of his 
pocket-book. 

‘ AVell, gentlemen, ' he said, leaning over the 
table, Ho-morrow I sliall carefully write out 
my report for the syndicate, but you already 
know’ my decision. I am Astroiigly of opinion 
that wdth more modern machinery and economy 
i in working, Wlieal Tregartlui may yet be made 
I a paying property. I am sorry, Captain Trefiisi.s, 

1 that you cannot confirm, m report. , I am a 
j stranger to Pornish mines, and my experience 
has been gathered elsewdiere. ' It would give 
me great satisfaction to have my judgment en- 
dorsed by a local expert’ like yourself, but since 
you so strongly dilfer from me, I must make 
j the mo.st of my unsupported opinion.^ 

Trefusis, the mining captain, a tall, dark, 
black-bearded man, blew a cloud of smoke, and 
answered slowly ; ‘ Wlieal Tregartlia has not 
paid a dividend for ten years, Mr Cameron, and 


never .w-ill again. What’s the use of tlirowTiig 
good money after bad?-*' 

‘ There ’s a curse on the mine,’ broke in 
Edwards, an older man, Avith a bronzed face 
and silver eaiTings y ‘ Tregartlia pit has never 
prospered since they ancient bones was found in 
the old workings. Doctor Bolitho scraped they 
bones, and measured them. “These be iiisii’s 
bones,” sa 3 ^s he, “but they’m never tlie bones 
of, Gomishmen ; ” and lie packed ’em in a fish- 
basket and sent ’em up to Saint Somebody’s 
Hospital in London, and iver since then the 
copper failed, and bad luck came ; now 

there ’s moans in the minemaotras / (liis pro- 
longation of the vowel was peculiarly dismal), 
and folks zay ’tis the w'atter in some cave wlien 
the tide comes in ; but I b’lieve Tis the moans 
of the sperrits a-searehing for they bones.’ He 
would have conlinued his lugubrious talk, but 
an admonitory kick from the boot of Trefusis 
under the table silenced him. 

Eoskree, the third miner, who, like Edwards, 
spoke with a strong Cornish accent, observed 
sententiously : A.There isn’t a man- in Corn-wall 
who knaws more about copper than Cap’ii Josiah 
Trefusis here, and Tis no use zayihg' that 'bad 
is good.’ ' A 

Then Trefusis spoke again, taking a lump of 
ore from his pocket, and pushing it somewhat 
rudely across the table : * Look at that, Mr 
Cameron, that’s the best we’ve' found. In 
these days, when copper’s to be had all the 
W'orld over, will such stiiff pay" for the digging, 
and smelting, and bringing to markets 

Cameron civilly examined the ore, and re- 
plied I do not attach much, importance to 
this or ^ any particular sample ; but I think 
it probable, that a much richer lode exists,' 




CIFAMP.KItS’S ,hji;UNAL. 








lioL fill’ i’roni tile \vo]‘i;iii” wlieitce tliis Wii^' 
taken.’ 

Trefusi?, .slartin;,; 1 o his iVet imd spcakin;,? 
loU'liv and a; 4 iji’es.sively. said : ' I. dimisa,y, Mr 
Ciimei'nnj vi-iuv frieiKls will 3 ’aisc the ne\r c;i.pirnl 
ou your I'eppi-t. it is ea-iei* fu ptuir luuue}’- 
dfuvu a (.'ur'iii:di mine lliiin t'.> get money on.i 
of ii ; in (he e»ll hrisk days of ujiiiing spee.u- , 
lati'an \V(? Iiii'l a, ?riyiug; lena* fneJ. ’‘ioola' money 
is ])leniiful os pllelnu’ds." Jtjr mystdd", .1 am 
sinipiy a mlnet', a.nd mind my {Avii business. ^ 
] know uoibiiiL' of tlio ways of veutr stead';.- 


:■ existence of a rich lode, of copper that, would. 
. I'en'ieve tl:2e fortunes of ddie dd’cgartlia ' mine, 
'and he had liopeu to keep tlie .secret till he 
'had conirivetr to buy up many of the shares 
Ait n, Uiinifiuim price; but lliifi' ne\v pixrject to 
rai.se fresh capifub and resume tb.e wWking, 
had quit* a?! et hi.s calciilal ions. In a .fe\y 
^ wi-ok.s ]ii> seri'fd might be everboily’s informa™ 


fuiupiy a mmer, u.nu mind my {Avii business. 
] kimw uoibiiiL' of tlio w.iys of ymtr stock- 
jol)bdng p.yndiiealea 1 ’ 

The* speeclj was 'jult-nti-auilly rUile, and a 
inumentary flush ai' aiigo]* mounted to tlm 
cheek of Oamer<ui ; but In? c.-duu'd irim--eif, .'iijd 
replksi goofl .ImimairtMliy ; toVell, Itiplaiii dVe- 
fusis, \vc need not quarrel I am much indebted 
to you lor ymu' a-.;dst;meo in my three days’ 
invo.-^tioation. 'Ihc^ iu.speeUou of n. dismied mine 
ia a diiliciilt ami rannewliai dangerous task, and, 
1 shall not neglect to ueknowlefige your ser- 
viees in my report. Personally, 1 am. much 
obliged io you, and to our friend.s here ; and 
now, gentiemen, I y;i.^h you all good-niglit ; ’ 
raid shaking; inuid.s wdth eaeli, he left the room. 

TJie tliree men .smoked iu quiet for a few 
miiuifce.s, and llMkrec broke ilie .Alence tMIexs 
a smaj't man, tliat Cameron, and, lie knaws his 
],uisines.s. My da.y.s 1 but he was within a few 
yards of our lode this morning I I expeded 
every minute hckl didve into it with liis pick.’ 

« Tl he had/ said Trd’usis heredy, ‘ IM have, 
driven inlo him with miiiel’ and lie brouglit 
his hand down upon the table wiili such vio- 
kmce that his pip(: wan broken t') ntom.s ; and 
.smiling grimly at his own vehemence, he 
^ g'a.the.red: id.'agr.riento rind- a:die.s in In.s bi'oad. 

palm, and. Ilmig them cunieniptiionsly into the 
liropdacc*, us though Im ivore di-spoeing of the 
; object ib'tta.b.le (Jamerom 

‘ liu.sli! 1 don't ’ee talf: eo,’ wlu.-qiered .Edwards ; 
urid. Uoskrcuq gbinedng cauiitmsly towards I.lu 3 
door^ said, ‘ i think us had Viottor gfh out- 
doors p 'bid sliunting a goudmight to the land- 
lord as they irissed through the outer room, 
they went out into the litile village street. 

It WHS a lovely night, and warm even for the 
spring of thi.s .southern coast. I'lie while ept- 
lagefi gleamed luuiiiious in tlie moonlight ; xr 
quivering radiance ieli across the waters oC 
the litths cove, and the ontline.s ol the clillh 
were dimly visible ; while far avvay, at the end 
of the ghastly headland, shone the. great t twin- 
lights of the Lizard,. 

There was a sound of xmice.s abroad, tlie 
talk of iieighboiu’.s acro.ss tbe low hedges and 
little gardcik gate.?, with whisperings and occa* 
bMhhiil 'iaiiglitor y ■k'; tranquil ; liour c-dedicafed:; to' 
yghpllt;-' and' sweetlieaii;o'jgy,Uine: Bacred'-.Ao - ' the 
y|ybi'pg...dhpe.-/ 

dtoj| 2 fp|lrds..'.-..aTid,''^,;Roski'e^ frequent 

xr&quahrtaiices, fight ■:. aud- hifki 
y®hyi|^il|kyib\' 4 a^ •■ ■Lto: :heayb, /■ but 

^ gslii -Akqde . sllen,lly ^ on. ^ d’im ^ -kshihg-lbpato 
■; jrii||bkd|aphyyi p 

ili'ree mmi tunoked mid w’aklied the silver fringe 
. pr the advaiudiig tide. 

b. ’''The' mijihig captain was In a sorry temper. 
He tutd.his two eaiMpanioii.s alone knew of tlie 




, d ('.'u rse t;im 
n'led liil telly ; 
111 m’x mouth.': 
Luu'tl'ia i]'i. im- 


nufua- now lu io'.iaj'C 
vee cam’ 

yfou promii^r-dj ra 
US . each a tidy bi 
Ed wards d iib iously. 

: ivord now ?’ , , ■*’ 

M promised' you' 
shall liave ; haven't 
Uipiecef’ 

‘ They diduh cost 
‘ old Bolitbo said he 


kmq Auiii so 'vvas .l\iiss ■'T.rexa.iJiinck ;■ i 
.'business rvas going to make ’em. a«! 
than hold' iny 'tongiie I'M putt .' a 
the hand; o.i' 'every' in Cor 

cry the. luuv lod<i l!{i\>ugh. the coiuity 
‘ You never hml, sldiliugs enougl 


llnskrec, 

, ami .[ baint 


‘ lo« never lind Mnl!iiq.ts enounji In]’ that 
job, .Husk leoy rrjHiuril 1 h-ciui'L’, ‘and never will, 
if you don’t bhuw mo.re omsfe L didn't tliiuk 
you vi'ere .suvli a soft fool k 
' kISlot;' exactly a fule/ aiistvered. Ivos'kree, fluil 
, 1/01 trying to be a diirne«.I rogue, and I baint 
half cut ovit; .for tlic?. 'eharacterd"’ 

■‘Well, W'C‘i.lA 'said Tredusis ' scKithiirgly,' I' 
vtoiiT .middle with, the parson; mid after all, I 
cciu 'Only- b'uy.wliat oilier' 'folks will ; sell j./ and' 
'buying arid , selling. 'is, no cidme, . Eosk..ree, : ' But 
<loidt despi.ee the shares, men ; altliongb they 
cost- little, ihe}e' are ' ,wa.>rtli a ' good , Mehld'' ' ■ 

' ..' '^'Ees, ^ us, 'kiiaw ' ■ that,’ Tepl ied' , ' Bdskree eon- 
teutcdly'. : ‘the '.Bhares be really \ worth a : pretty 

'peiinyA. 'V 'v:'''Ab V;,. 

‘ Tlmre M '.a 'brave lieap of , tho'Bey^yei in' Wheal 
Tregartha/ .xidded MM'W'arda w, : 

: ; A,^momeTd;' latiuy'to' tlmir;. ■utter; dismay^ ;a 'lall 
Jgiire; sprang up Iropi': tlie; ^yiadow.:’- of tite .next' 
I ' bbat,' ' . and ..' : walked. '' : ;.acrp^i;.jdt hto ■ 'saiid ..c ' A Who; ’s : 
. that'T:'^';: ahoufced ■■ 'T.rcr,f nsis d ■ juid:'"' ■ tho; ; ih toe leapt.' 'to ■ 

■ .■their ■■leetl -band I tltol'':;tottoating 

Tormh^b '■..v"^b' 

■■: iS'>.ail i'aghtA''''medd::B 0 sktofij:''''W'l^ ^ Adred 

. ' most ■;i 0 ; '■Ike ■ ;; ■baly'-Mam''; J 

.:;ahd ^to|featodj, j'li"': a ' '■tone 




jhlh)W and liis syndicaie ! C he 
‘ onr game Is Isalf .spoilt, mates. 
TM Ijavc' got half Wlmxd Tre- 
ow'u Imnds : as At is, the'mine 
tqMuied again. Vvu have .short 
iu'.iaj'C up wduaiever loose sliares 


a til at you would 
for helping be,’ 
purely you' woirt 


jilrtaidy given you foi'ty 


‘They diduk cost Me luueh,’ said Itoskree ; 

‘ old Bolitho said he was glad enough to turn 
the rummage out of his bureau.’ 

‘There’s more to be bad equally cheap, if 
we hold our torjga( 3 .s a bit lusiger,’ replied 
Trefosis ; ‘old Parson Trewnnick hohk a lot.’ 

‘ 1 think u.s imght leave the old parson alone.’ 
said Ed wards ; ‘ he '’s poor : eiio.u'gli , ' by all ac- 
counts.’' '. ' ■ . ..' :'. 

. _^^‘.And 'whose -poorer- thavi.'bYOunseK, - ' Diek ■ 
■Edwards V xisked Trefusis. ''‘\Have.ii.t' you .-got ' 
sense enough to hold tigid- to the on^ bit Ajf 
lack that vms erm* put. iu your way?’ 

: . ‘ .Par.smi d.'reV'eni}iclv. was 'very- good, to me 
v.hen .my little maid wn.s ba*l - ' biWue in Boa. 


; ami if this 
utler,. -ratlier 
:i shill ill in 
ornwalb and 


rb- 


m 


Ch.'HUl ler-'i 's JouruiU , 
July 4, ISUU.l 
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Tall and 1 1 tile, with a mass of red hair, and 
clear-cut features, Jan Pengeily had the rest- 
less, over-eager look of one denied the full 
endowment of reason. His haudsoiue face was 
not lacking in a certain wistful intelligence ; 
but in spite of his twenty years it was a child’s 
mind that looked out from, his blue eyes, and 
he had all a cliiUPs simplicity and irrespon- 
sibility, with mucli of a cliild’s swift intuition. 
Ill the idiom of tlie west couiitt',y, Jan was 
‘half-mazed.’ His fisherman’s jersey was much 
mended, and he wore a.n old cap of atter-skin ; 
and thei'e was a toucli of the picturesque in 
his hearing and gesture. 

‘ Wliat be ’ee down on the beach by yourself 
this time o’ night for, Jan?’ asked Edwards, 
overtaking Iiim. 

The answer came in a clear ringing voice: ‘I 
was just w'atcliiiig the tide, and the iikkui, ami 
the glory of the watter— ’tis a brave, beautiful 
night 1’ , 

‘Have ’ee been fishing to-dajg JanP inquired 
Roskree. 

‘No,’ replied Jan ; ‘I’ve been doing a bit of 
gardening up to the rectory, and clipping the 
hedges. And I’ve found a rare lot of purty 
stones, and heaped them up at the end of the 
garden for feriis to graw between; and Miss 
Trevemuck’s been mortal pleased with me all 
:day.’j' 

By this time they had reached the houses, 
and Edwards and Roskree said good-night and 
turned liomewardB, leaving the other two to 
continue their way to the farther end of the 
village. 

‘Jan,’ said Trefiisis, taking his arm as they 
walked together, ‘did you liear anything said 
when you were lying down there in the TjoatP 

‘ Ees, I heard tlie words of all of ’ee,’ was the 
reply. 

‘And what did you hear, JmV 

‘I herird ’ee talk about Parson Treveiniick, 
and I lieard old Edwards say, “There’s a brave 
heap o’ money in Wheal TTegartlia ; but I 
reckon old Edwards is a fule. Ees, I lieard 
the words of all of ’ee ; but ’tis no odds to 
.me.’.’ , ; 

They had come to the captain’s dwelling, 
and turning to the other, Trefusis said: ‘Wbiit 
here a minute, Jan; I’ve got something to 
show you.’ He entered the bouse, and re-ap- 
peared in a few iiiouxcuts with a leather case 
in his hand. 

Looking fiercely in the lad’s face, he said : 
‘ Promise me, Jan, that you wurn’t tell anybody 
ivhat you heard Edwards, Roskree, and me talk- 
ing about on the beach.’ 

Jan answered, ‘’Tis no business of mine. I 
won’t tell anybody.’ 

Opening the case with a spring, the captain 
asked, ‘Do ’ee know what these be, Jan?’ 

‘Pistols !’ cried the lad, shrinking back; ‘putt 
’em away, cap’n, do ’ee 1 ’ 

Trefusis took out one of the weapons — it was 
beautifully made, and glittered iu the moon- 
light — and with his face close to Jan’s, he 
whispered hoarsely, ‘Promise me, solemn!’ 

‘I promise ’ee, solemn,’ gasped Jan. 

‘ When I was in Peru,’ said the miner, 
‘among a rough lot of men that weren’t 
exactly Metliodists, I carried these pistols day 


and night; and look here, my lad, if you say 
one single word to any living soul, as sure as 
your name’s Jan Pengelly, I’ll shoot ’ee like a 
dog!’ 

‘ 1 won’t say wan word to a living sawl. I 
promise ’ee, solemn!’ cried the terrified lad. 

Trefusis returned the pistol to its case, and 
closing it, said, in a milder tone : ‘ And Jan, niy 
boy, if you hold your tongue, and mind your 
own business, some fine day, perhaps, I’ll give 
’ee one of these pistols for yourself, to shoot tlie 
sea-birds.’ 

‘No, no, eapln,’ protested Jan, ‘I couldn’t 
touch ’em, and I coiildift bear to shoot the 
say “birds ; I stale their eggs, I kuaw, but; I 
wouldn’t hurt a feather of ’em.’ 

So Captain Trefusis went into his house with 
his mind full of fear and suspicion of Jan 
Pengelly, and Jaii went home to the widow’s 
cottage, where lie lodged, with the threat of the 
captain hissing iu his ears, and the vision of 
the little glittering pistol haunting him. 


POVERTY’S PLEASURES. 

Is it not ‘A.ILH.B.’ who, in one of liis cliann- 
ing ‘ Recreations,’ deals g<iutly and tenderly 
with the gradual abandonment of the high 
ambitions of youth? He notes how the aspir- 
ing lad, -wlio keeps the 'Woolsack before his eyes 
as goal, is very well content, a few decades later, 
to liave a modest practice at the Bar ; or how 
tlie uudergraduate ivlio sees himself in iiuagi na- 
tion occupying Lamhetli Palace at the v'ery 
least, thinks liimself fortunate at forty to he- 
presented to a vicarage in ’\Yales, wdtk an income 
of two liiuidrcd a year. 

Many of us fixed, during childhood — coiupiara- 
tive cliildliood at least — the annual iiicouw 
which "we considered would suffice us through 
life, and wdiicli we felt every coniidence iu lieing 
provided ivitli liy Providence. Eexv of us 
perliaps limited our requirements to the same 
modest scale as those of the poet, who 

Often wished that he had clear 
Eor life six. hundred pouncls a year, 

even when he hastens to add 

A handsoine house to lodge a friend, 

A river a.t iny garden’s end, 

I remember that for many years I fi.xed live ! 
hundred pounds as tlie amount of annual i.uGome | 
wlxerewitli I could content myself. The means | 
by wliicli it wa.s to be acquired occupied a [: 
very limited jiiace in my forecast of the fiituiv. j 
I suppose I had the iimversal Micawber trust 
in ‘something turning up.’ 

In those days, and indeed in days compara- 
tively recent, there wms a formidable list of | 
accessories, without which life did not seem to j 
be worth, mentioning. I doubt, if I have any 
greater cause for self-gratulatiun than the fact 
that as my prospect, oi? rather my hope, of 
income has faded and died, niy long list of 
apparent necessaries has diminished in like pro- 
portion, Nay, more,’^ Poverty herself, who in 
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tlie dislaiicsi ap]Hioreci fiJi’Ioni avid liantli'-d, 

Ikih br<,)Uglit \vitli. iier irleasiires winch afliiience 
nevei* .carries. 

Time wfis tliat I eiivied with bitterj coveiiiig 
(nivy 'who rode, drove, and evaded ; I 

<]cciine. to Bjxiak f)i: write that n]) -tool ate, twit 
j a,hoge!,lier lii<leou,a wnrd. to M)ihe ’ — hkleous iis 
tile curved liack and \vi<h.'S|>rcading c-lbows of 
too 111 , 'iiiy ‘ hiker-',’ and .snggesving to oiiets inind 
notidiig so iiimdi aa a (.VH:kr{cy a,nd his bread, 
Hut now tlu'V ]wiss unhewb'ii l»y ; rid ibir-wdieeled 
dug* .;arr, swift and silent ; lfg]i{,-fciOCed, dainfy- 
headed liaek, with diuieiug : nor — unless, 
indeed, the ridiu; lie a dainty toeing of the 
gentle sex, with vcihal, liaif gl/uieiug eyes, and 
rosy, bive.zedfujiied cbirej-O: --liiijess, j ,siy, sucli 
a one bo the oeeiipant of tin* sad<l!e. 1 ]>ay no 
envious Inwd to rwclist.^, wheel ists — or if tin*)" 
so desire to Iw. called — ‘hikistsd glide they iieve.r 
,■ so .Bvviitly. ' 

With not one of Unun would J exchange my 
bemiml bciuts, iny tough ashen stick, and my 
kna])sack ; for from what an endless host of 
anxhwies am 1 not free. Driving tuurs : riding 
tours ; to sit day aftm* day for four or livai 
hours, with craiujici] legs and uneasy hack, or 
stretched iisunder in a sadille, wliile with meas- 
ured pace you cover thirty or forty miles of 
eareinlly sided ed roads, your mind revolving a 
thousand cares* kVliat power to cli.arm will the 
finest sceiiei*}' possess if the road threaten yoiu' 
springs, or a few liundred yards lie m^wly 
stoma! Is your steed lively ? The Fates will 
not need ii tra,clioii-enghRi or a pot-shot to over- 
throw hoik yourself and your ])lan<. Does, lie 
seem more than Ti.->ualiy sluggish after leav'ing 
last: night’s hall? The limiigdit suggests itsedf 
that wliile you weio <'omforla,]dy iliscussing ynui’ 
dinner, amJ milogising the h<*tei cc.'ok’s. talent, 
for ciiln'r.ti ami sweets, ctr det:i|ihering brasses, 
and admiring mouldings in that delightful 
foiuf cell ih - c-mi in ry churcln your gallanl gis.w, 
hay, or roan was lKduL>; defrauded of Ins liard- 
eaniod sujper hy an ostlm* of ijidilfeis-nt moral 
].»ercop( ions. Thcc-e he sunn? of the. ph.-asinw- of 
those who triad, in the legs of a horse. 

And where is the ineiid.ter of the Cyclists’ 
Touring (Jiub, wlio cannot, if he will, Ca tale 
mihdd’ ui toil and disisler ; of roads stony 
and .steep ; of thorinpicivcd tyres, and broken 
saddle-springs, tlie disa.ster alwtyy.s oeeun'ing with 
wonderful precision at the t'arthe.st yiossilde 
point iroiii the nearest ^consiih’ and where the 
village blacksmith knows not the cyclist nor 
his ways? And 'what does the devotee of the 
wlicid, after all, see of the country, though he 
may fly through four or five counties iii the 
day? Wlyy, the veriest skirts of it only; the 
fringe..^ of the district which arti known to 
thousands of Iiis frati'rnity. He .skims on and 
oig at Ids te.n ur twidve miles an hour ; he 
sleeps at one town, lunclies fift.y miles ilown 
the muB luis covered a Inmflred miles or 

morn for hh day’.s work, hfo \'lsits tlm ])re- 
ecribed . -Mions’ of hk path only. 'What dues 
lie see o? tlio people and their local cu.^toms? 
wduit does he note of the changes of dialect 
from county to county? lie sees the scenery to 
aiD'antagC) you say. Yes, hut if t.here is a 
choice of roatls before him, he eagerly clioo.ses 
, the 'dut OJHg' which is probably the lea,.st pic- 


turesqiie ; and what does he see of .sliady by- 
lanes, lield-paths, and remote hamlets? No, the 
cyclist may know the higli-roads of lialf Eng- 
liuni, lie does not know the country. 

But with the man to whom horse- fiesh and 
‘latest makes’ are inaccessible luxuries, and who 
trusts to iinbiire and easy-fitting lioots, it is 
different.. His modest four miles an hour carries 
him half-way across a county in a day, and 
.still leaves him time and vigour for one or 
t.sv<) deviations from the road. His ]:>ace does 
not whirl him si.ipereilioii.sly past the slow- 
footed, gar.ing country-folk. He can linger for 
a few moments t;o cliat to the farmer, crossing 
llie road to }n.s fic-lds ; can stop and cpie.stion the 
children vlio, pouring at; noon out of school, 
shire wmideringl V at, ilie .sunhurut man, with 
ihc sehniilj)oyV satchel mi hi.s shoulder; or 
walk half a mile with ifie wagnnor, and admire j 
tJie grooming of his horses ; or vvilii the drover 
hchiud hi.s fiock— but this i.s, 1 admit, a some- | 
what dusty pleasure. ! 

Oh, it is a supreme mnnient, one fit to have 
;i{-»])«;ared in 'Mv Barry Pain’s famous mirror, 
wlieii in tile fresli crispues.s of an early autumn , 
morning, wuth a gray, billowy sky, and a geiitly- 
rising barometer, one shoulders the knapsack, 
scize-s the homely ash stick, and ‘ takes the 
road.’ Old and tried friends hotli stick and 
satchel ; the furmei* guiltles.s of ornament, save 
on the liandle the dark natural polish hegoiten 
of year-s of contact with a caressing hand ; and 
below, two or three roughly - cut dates and 
mnuntaiu name.s — English names only, a.s yet. 
What con si I hunt ion. lias g«'*ne to the packing of 
ilie satchel, liefore tlie ha,]>]>y medium between 
oiie’.s need.s m the one hand, and one’s biirden- 
htn.riiig capaeif.y cm the, other, lia.s been life. ! 
Shaving materials Imve been refused adniis.sion, 
a razor being a heavy thing for its size ; be- 
side.'^, the cost of being shaved in a country 
t.(>wn oj* village never exceeds lwo]>ence per 
diem -l liave often hei>n fdiave.d for one lienny 
— a,nd the charge includes the harher’.s conviu’sa- 
tion, and your harl'cr — I decline to relinciuish 1 
the word for ‘hairdresser,’ as desired by certain j 
of my friend.s— your country harbor is a man ' 
of wide local informatirm, taiid alfahle manners ; 
in inijvarting it;. | 

A Y.'eelvs ivnalloyed ]>l(,*a.siire lies before me j 
as I tivunp aava}' o\afr tlie firm clean roads, | 
wliere the dust is laid a.s -yet hy the heavy j 
dew. I have no unalteralile course, no anxious > 
fear.s as to the, state of the roads ; I am 
even fairly indil'ferent to the weather. In this 
lauch-maiigned country it seldom rains all day ; 
to the man of indoor liabits it sometimes 
appears to do so, liecause the-' rain freijuently 
falls when he wislies to go out, but that mis- 
foiinue can hardly be laid to the door of the 
weatiuu'. He — the maii-~Bhould alter his arrange- 
ments ; it i.s palj>al.)ly absurd to expect nature 
to lake the, role of the old man with his donkey, 
and attempt to suit thirty millions of people. 
Bui, nut of doons, rain is not so had as it 
looks ; and if you are cauglit in a shower, and 
no inn, or farmhouse, or cottage is handy for 
shelter, ihcit* is usually a tree-— the heaviest 
rain takes a long time to come through a fine 
elm in full leaf— or a high overhanging hedge 
or a haystack. ' The latter, however, is more of 
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a shield from winxl tduiii il'om rain, Adiat a suppressed instances will suggest themselves to 
luxury it is on a cloudless March day, when evany lelh)w-pairjxn\ who wil^^ smile with iiie 
the \vin(l conies lilnx a luzor fiYua thxMi(.udiiomsh at the sneer oi those who may choose to 


to gain the south side of the rick in a held insinuate that 
coi'uer It is warmer than a featlier-1)eci. Pity The face of wealth in poverty we wear. 

tliat the crowning luxury ot a pipe must not , , ■ 

follow the bread ^incLcheese lunch, but that is 

out of the qiiestiou ; a piowder-inagazme woidd A LOCAL V 1 E M. 

be as suitalde a place. Ily n. M‘invimvrT. 

Phrt^auU-r than, the lea-side oE a rick when cbafi-ee v.-nBvosr, EEOAl.n. 

twelve uiihis or more have heeu covered, and ^ ; 

the uuclnuded sun is riding high, will be the The light frankness of young Farmley’s manner 
cool ])arl()ur of some village inn, wliere lean and character, and his old-tiine relations with 


A LOCAL VIEW. 

By r. Ij. M‘DuRMt:v,i"r. 
CHArrER V.-™BEYORn EEOALIi. 


linc-er I,-ixily orer houie-!ja.kw.njread, and (;lieo.s(!, Jiary Dalton as a playmate, before lie bec.ame 
iiMil c'.oul riuldy ale, and enjoy .a guiltless ami lover, dispensed perhaps with that need of 
digmstivc wind Ihen, as the alternoon draws wl.ich her po.sition imposed upon 

on, the march is resumed with somewhat i - 

slackeiusl p.ace, and an, everH-ncreasing readiness T , 

to paus('- and give clm?i meed of admiration to Lay, lioldiug out botli hands to them, 

any striking ‘bit,’ or to lean over the gates of with tlie warmtli of boyish sympathy, he did 
cottage garcieiis and compliinent neatly-capped not hesitate for a moment to declare that Iio 
old ladies on their stocks and asters. ^ had followed them on learning, when he came 

And what possible power could a driving-tour home, where they had gone, 
possess of giving that happy aiiticipalion oi franknek made, any awkwardness of 


liad followed them on learning, when he came 


dinner which is felt as the day’s goal diws near. 
And, tlie inn found, the (liiiner ordered, and 
eaten, and the town inspected, if enough clay- 


re.serYe impossible t.,. ' either side, and he went 
to their lodgings to tea. There he related liow, 


light I'einains for the purpose, wdiat luxurious reaching South Africa and going ou to the 
ease is mine as I settle myself in a corner of Transvaal, he foniid everything' so difierent 
the leather divan in the cosy bar— that is, sup- from what his imagination had pictured, that 


posing principles permit tliis relaxation 


the impulse to come liome again at once pos- 


M'ine do. ‘Be it a weaknoiss,’ I must .still sessed him. He did not yield to it at once, 
admit that I can spend an evening hour very ingenuously confessing, with a luilf-sliained 
happily in such quarters. Settled in a corner, laugh, that he remained longer only for sake 
with ‘something ’ before me— it is not necessary of appearance, and that lie was coiivi’" ' ^ 
to particularise— and a clay pipe, about half tlie first hour of setting foot in mTiTamiesbvirg 
the length of the time-honoured ‘ ya.rd,’ I can that he had made a fool of hirnself. All this 
watch with keen interest tlie stead}' dropping disarmed criticism ; and lie said tliat lie would 
in of the convivial citizens for their evening remain where he was until his fattier found 
glass and cliat. It is .strange, indeed, if here some fresh work, for him and sum moiled him 

one caiuifit add to one’s store of local know- back for it. 

liRlge and ‘ table- talk.’ If the oldest inhabitant It was impossible to appear more harmless 
is imt present in person, fhere will be some and rmdesigning tliau he .showed himself for 
one who is intimate witli him — perhaps a son — the next two or three days— meeting motlier 
who can reta.il liis sl.ore of recollections. The ! and daughter often (as was unavoidable in so 
landlord will listen to accounts of a day’s walk | small a plac.^), but by no nieau.s ii,itriidi]ig. 
with most gratifying interest; pede.strians are j Nevertheless, j\Irs Dalton 'would rather he had 
comparatively rare nowaday.s ; touri.=^is lunnber ■ not come iliere, and it; wa.s the uneasiness of 

tens of thousands, hut they u.se the all-attractive 1 of this thought that had prompted the |)C)sL 

wheel. So tliat tlie c} clist, once the objead; of script to Dr Maitland. 

curious attention wherever lie rode, mnv .scarcely One advantage Ihirniley had derived, or 
causes a glance or a comment; the ‘tram]),’ seemed to have derived, from his brief foreign 
knapsack on back, and .stick in hand, excites far travel, appealed insensibly to Illary Dalton’s ap- 
m ore remark. proval. M^ithout in the least losing the: delicacy 

flow imposing and substantial the remit- of Iiis feminine face, he appeared to have lo.st a 
taiices which those men of might, the editors, certain ‘about-townish ’ air which had belonged 
sometimes send us, appear to the impecunious to him before going away. Mary ivas quite luicon- 
one ! How lljey would dwindle and shrink— or sdous of thinking about him ; but .she did iriako 
seem to — if the income was .suddenly doubled some mental coniparisoirs, and began to open Iier 
or treliled 1 It being what it is, what a fillip mind to tlie insidious and dangerous opinion that, 
tlieir arrival gi\ai.s us. Instead of being mere removed from the associations and influences of 
‘drop.s in the bucket’ of our means, they are Liuidon, an im])ro%'ed Identity began to assert 
charmingly out of proportion to our weekly, itself in the young man. 

monthly, quarterly ‘rente.s.’ Nothing like a It was at this critical stage that, walking 

minute income for enhancing the pleasure of one afternoon on the esplanade with her mother, 
the unexpected. Mary Dalton noticed herself several times 

If only the editor was more liberal of his reganlcd with apparent interest by a woman 
columns, I might enlarge on tlie converitiom who, with some diildreii, occupied one of the 
alities from the grasp of whicli poverty frees seats. The gild drew her mother’.^ attention 
us — the functions some of us are spared for to the circnni.stance, but Mrs Dalton did 
lack of a drcss-coat. But it is needleiss ; my not know the woman. Afterwards, when they 
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a sent, and .yoniig Fa,i-mley retarned from 
boating, Mary Dalton' a.skcd him il he knew the 
stranger. 

The young man regarded the woman (who 
was some fifty yards away) for a second or 
two. 

M know thf^ chihli'en; he an.wered, (and I 
s^'ippose she is tlieii* raolher. One of the little 
ones looks as if she had been ill. They are 
from Ciohani.’ 

'Well, Crolmni was rather outside the sphere 
of Mary Dalton’s home interests, and she dis^ 
missed the visitors from her thoughts. But 
later in the evening, when slie was walking 
alone, Mary noticed tlie woman again, ohserv-* 
ing her as before; and now another idea came 
to her miinl that awakened a new interest. 
If the child liad been ill, and. they came 
from Crolmm, they might know Dr Mait- 
■hirnd,".’ ^ ^ 

Bo it happeneil, that the ’ desire to talk 
aljoiit him to a stranger, led Mary to intro- 
doec herself to Mrs Brock, and to listen, after 
fifteen minutes’ conversation, with surprise and 
pleasure to the story iliat Dr Maitland hud 
heard. The ro.snlt could not he otherwise than 
as the poor doi.dor had dindy feared—a warm- 
ing of the girl’s generous heart to a young 
fellow who concealed liis good qualities even 
from those most inlimate with him. 

In the soft hour of sunset, when all the 
watering-place were silting on the esplanade, 
Mr IT’edei’ick Farmley was perched on a 
boulder on the beach, with a large cigar in 
his teeth, apparently fishing witli a string in a 
pi:jol left by the intiiing tide. The cigar 
seemed to ho giving him troiible, either on 
account of its size or its refusal to smoko, 
and it occupied a good deal of lits attein 
.Mon, 

‘How al'ifau'd ! mamma,’ said Mary ’Dalton, 
who had beeii watching him with amusement 
unusurd to her of late, ‘Iar'A at Fi'cddie 
Farmley trying to manage a big cigar. I sup- 
pose lie brought that fruin Bunth Africa. A 
cigarette, I fancy, is more according to his 
: capacity.’;' • ; /; 

The young man .seenuid to be struck by some 
consideration of tlie same nature, for he took 
the cigar from his moutli, examined it gravely 
for a minute, and tlien, holding it up in appear- 
.eiiipirresidutism, 'ea it into the' water. ■ Mary, 
smiled at the dmiouemeiit 

*^1 wonder what he can be fishing for, 
mamma? Might I go and see?’ 

*If you take care not to get your feet damp,’ 
assented her mother wdtlx some reluctance, 
which she did not show. 

He ivas smoking a eigaretio now, with more 
satisfaction, mid when tlic girl approached, lie 
hxdced irp without much appearance of interest. 

*Wliat are you tiylng to catch?’ she asked. 

■ '‘You -will catch wet feet if 3 ^ou give another 
Ship forwiird,’ he replied. ‘Come round behind 
, me here is nnoiher stone which yon can sit 
. upon. ' I 'am trying to catch a young fish that; 
Afe-^parentiAInft behind in thiA little pool on 
; their last tidal visit to these slioi^csd 
■ * Tlif) fish is too \vise io be eatiglit by a 
' hit of Mrlijg/ said, Mary. 

*lt. isn’t an attractive bait, I admit j Imt 


there’s no calculating on the foolishness of a 
young fish, especially in failing light Bo w- 
ever, the enterprise is beginning to look a 
failure. Shall we go back V lie Aaid, casting 
away the string. 

Siie rose to accompany liim, and when they 
reached the esplanade, he suggested a walk to 
the end along the beach. 

‘I was taikiiig to Mrs Brock this evening, 
Freddie,’ she said presenting in a low tone, ‘ and 
I heard .something about you that surprised 
me.’ ' 

‘It must have been something good, if that 
was the effect/ he answered, laughing. 

‘ It wa.s something good — Bomething very 
generoirs/ she said, more warmly. 

He .seemed to divine her allirsion, and turning 
quickly, betrayed genuine vexation. This did 
not pass unnoticed by the girl, and it added 
to Iier better opinion of him. 

Mt seenrs to annoy you to be found out, 
Fyeddie. I shall never speak of it again. But 
I couldn’t help .saying liow—how glad it made 
me to learn it.’ She said it very winsomely, 
and he wa.s softened. 

‘Why glad, Mary?’ 

‘You wrong yourself, by letting people think 
you are incapable of generous acts.’ 

After a pause he answered : ‘ Perhaps I do ; 
but is it always— or ever— worth while to 
trouble about rvliat people think? My experi- 
ence, small as it is, goes to MioW that thing.? 
of that sort mosDy right themselves— b mean 
niisappreliensions ; and when they don’t, it 
doesn’t much matter.’ 

‘But every one has some particular friends 
whom it is not right to mi.slead ?’ 

: ‘I— don’t know, Mary,’ he replied, with some 

hesitation ; ‘ perhaps yes. and perhaps no. I 
will not deny, however, that I am pleased that 
—any discovery concerning me has made you 
glad. We have known Mach other a good 
while.’. , 

There was no inBiniiation whatever in tlie 
manner of this speech, but Alary Dalton did 
not answer it, because it did neverthele.ss con- 
vey ail insinuation that disturbed her. 

‘Talking about misapprehensions/ lie re.sumed 
pre.seritly, after lighting anotlier cigarette, ‘if 
I chose, Alary, 1 could tell you something 
about one that would surprise you still more,’' 

‘ Goiicerning yourself ?’ 

‘Concerning ; me.’ He halted, and touched 
her arm with his finger in a grave way very 
odd to him. ‘Concerning me— and concerning 
your uncle. I confes.? it surprised rue also.’ 

The girl did not know what to sa}'. She 
glanced timidly at his face, and saw that he 
wfis^ quite serious. She felt, witliout clearly 
realising it, that she was on the brink of a 
discovery of great con-sequence to herself. Un- 
certain and nervous, she took refuge in 
instinct. 

‘Shall we go back to mamma?’ 

‘I think so/ he answered quietly. 

And during the walk back he said not 
another w'ord on that topic, until they were 
approucliing wliere Mrs Dalbm sat. 

‘Mary,’ he tlien inquired, ‘does your aunt 
know of that matter you Earned from Mrs 
Brock IF y; ' - 
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‘Then promise me not to tell her,^ 

‘I have already promised never again to 
speak of itj Treddied 

He inclined his head to express his satisfac- 
tion with the assin’iince ; and on j\[ary I)alh»n 
scaling herself beside lior laotherj Farinley took 
the place on the oilier side of Mrs Dalton. 

The conversation was coininonplace, and Mrs 
Dalton vras not long in jioticing that it was 
mostly confniod herself and young Farinley. 
All unusual pnnsiveness had settled upon her 
daugliler, and her sihuice wuis the more I’cniark- 
able because she was altenlive to everything 
that was said. Mrs Dalton was predisposed lo 
be anxious, and she uneasily speculated as to 
whether anything serious had’ passed during the 
walk to the end of the esplanade. 

Her anxiety made itself visible in a direction 
that had the result of adding to it. 

H suppose your father, ]\rr Farnile}^ has not 
yet found woi‘k for you ? Why do you not go 
back to the bank F 

‘I shoiildnT; care to go back to the bank,’ 
lie said, turning towards her as thoiigli the 
subject interested him. ‘Banks as a rule are 
sorry drudgery. But father (I had a long 
letter fi'em him this morning) has found a very 
desirable place, wdiich he thinks I am fitted 
for— wdth only two drawbacks. The post is the 
secretaryvship of a company.’ 

‘ Indeed '? I am glad to hear of it. I am sure 
yon vroiild rather be at business, after your 
holiday.’ 

‘ You are epute right, Mrs Dalton ; T am 
tired of idleness, and i am fond of work, when 
it is congenial. I confess I like very much 
tlie idea of tliis secretaryship.’ 

‘And wdien do you go to commence your 
duties?’ she inrjuired, with rising hope. 

‘Tlic duties are waiting, if I succeed in get- 
ting the post. As I have said, there are draw- 
backs,’ 

For a niomeiit he looked embarrassed, but 
soou shook it oil’. I\[.ary Dalton had noticed 
the embarrassmeut, and the same, instinct, shy 
rather tliaii apprehensive, tliat had moved lier 
before, impedled her now to interpo.se witli the 
suggestion tiiat tlie air w'as getting cool and lier 
mother ouglit to come in. Mrs Dalton rose, 
and they w’alkod towards their lodgings. 

‘The drawbacks are not serious, I hope,’ the 
lady remarked. She was eager to convince 
lierseli* that the young man wans likely soon 
to ,go awa}^ 

Farmley laughed. 

‘That will be just as it liapipens,’ he answered. 
‘One of them is my youth; but this, with 
a certain guarantee of stability, is not insuper- 
able. .ft is the giiamntee that is the main 
drawback.’ 

‘A money guarantee?’ 

‘Oh, not at all. Anytliing in that line, of 
course, my father could arrange at once. My 
late trip to Africa is a little against me. 
They ^wuint a — a visilde guarantee/ he said, 
hesitating at the choice of words, ‘that a fliglit 
like that is not likedy to happen again.’ 

‘In other words/ replied Mrs Dalton cour- 
ageously, ‘you null have to marry and settle 
downr, . 


‘That’s it, Mrs Dalton/ he said, with a 
Filightly embarrassed laugh. 

They were now at tlie door of the ladies’ 
lodgings, and as it was too late to be asked 
ill, he said good-niglit. Mary Dalton’s face 
was coloured with a shy tinge as lie turned 
away, She was coiastmms of tlie point to 
which matters v’cro tending, and was impatient 
to shut lierself in her owirroom. 


TUB CA>SF OF THll TilAWLEU AND 
TilF LINE FISniHlMEN. 

Uy W. Anderson Smith. 

■No ]')art of the Seotiidi coast has been more 
before the public of late 1lum that groat bight 
on the north-east of Scotland called the M-oray 
Firth. Tlic press lias teemed with paragraphs 
and ariicles thereaiient, to tiic no .small confu- 
sion of the lieges, who, a.s a rule, know little 
about a que.stion they look upon as a storm in 
a teapot. Why has tlii.s particular indentalioa 
caused so much stir, and what is the character 
of a region of water that lias made it Uie 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes ? From lime 
immemorial the district has been noted for the 
courage and skill of its line fishermen, who in 
small boats pursued the white- fishery with 
growing success. For the last century, since 
the fisheries were .specially stiiuiiUited by au 
appreciative Government, a large amount of 
money bas been spent around its shores. Not 
only ha.s tlie Fishery Dopartiuent — now the 
Fishery Boari.l — expended money on .some 
fifteen liarbcmr.s, luit the various burglis aloiig- 
.sido have .diowii great cnterpri.se and i'aitli in 
their own future as lisheij centres ; while the 
])ro]n'ioiors — in.stance Lady Gordon Calhcarl at 
Buckie — have dLphiycd orpial readinesn to give 
freely for the Btimuhiiiou of this great aud 
im])orlaut indiistiy. A glance at the map in 
which railways are indi<.‘[ited will further show 
that quite a rivalry has existed in order to 
obtain a share in the transit of the great har- 
vest of the .sea from tlii.s firth ; fur .some twenty 
tei'mini or stations impinge upon its sliores, and 
gather to the great centres of ]:>o])uIation the 
]*esults of the fiKhermen’.s labour. Tliese facts in 
themselve,s would make this great biglita national 
objreet of care and attention, more especially"' .see- 
ing tliat the fishing imlmstry is undoubtedly that 
oil wliich the north of Scotland mainly depends, . 
and must continue to depend. 

But a great change Las come over the in- 
dirslry, ami no part 'of the coast has suffered 
more from it than this. The introduction of 
beain-trawling was at first mainly confined to 
the English coast, where the W'aters are 
shallower and more workable. Tlie vessels were 
also sailing-vessels, of coniparatindj small 
burden. TJie depx'ession in the shipping-trade, 
however, threw a great number of steam- tugs 
idle .for a time, and these liaving supplied 
tlieiiiscilves ivith beam- trawls^ set about sweep- 
ing the .shallow English seas ; until tlie steady' 
increase of the lleeL and the valuable .pecuniary 
results for a time, gradually made the new , 
departure less and ks.s valuable. Ideoper waters 
had to be attacked, more distant areas had to 
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1 bo pr« 4 f=pe<',to<l. and soon the depths oi tiie 
I noi'tlioru Scotfcisli seas were scoured as persisfc- 
I ingly as had been, the southern n*aters, now 
I rendered uiiprolitalde. Tlnui Spoitish capifc- 
, alists entered in. A lleet hailccJ iroiu Gh'aiiton, 
i mill paid good, dividends. Tlie cormnercial in- 
still fdis of" Abei’deen were aroused, and the 

granite city first made a bold bid for the 

niarlud.iug of the products of the English fleet, 
11 uw woricing free!}’ oil its coasts. It soon 
i heeaine, through its udniiinble an’angementSj 
! one of the greatest centres, and one of the iiiost 

i im]n)i-iaut fbli-markets, in the kingdom. ^ It 

I could not loiig look on, liowevaer. Money rapidly 
giitlicrcd into the new and profitable industry, 
mucli of it at first said to liave been from tlie 
agricultural eoinniuiuty, who r/ere glad of any 
prospect of return for money doing little good 
ill their own depressed industry. The lleet 
increased rapidly, and tlie firth so close at 
Inuifl was tlie natural ground for fclieir opera- 
tions. But here the}^ came in contact with a 
lishing coininiinit}" equally progressive, equally 
energetic o.ikI capable, and who had iirveste<l 
enorinovis sums and the skill of a lifetime, as 
well as the transmitted knowledge of genera- 
tiona, in a total 1}^ different, and in most re- 
spects antagonistic system uf fishing. 

The grievaiice of the towns and fishing-villages 
of tlie i\foray Firth may be said to be the 
same as that of all old .systems in face of the 
new and more sdentilie. It has been compared 
with the complaint of the weavers agaimst tlie 
great factories ; and were it only this, while 
we might sympathise with and commiserate the 
.smaller peophj, no modem Government could 
well propo.se to interfere in their behalf. If it 
were merely improved maclunery against hand- 
labour, the fight won hi have to be left to tlic 
usual ci'uel arlutrainont, the sui’vival of the 
fittest. It is certain tlmt both tlic trawlers and 
the liuc-li.shcrs caum^t have the fidi, and if both 
arc to continue b'l work over the same groiiml, 
some inuthis virewii must be tliscovered f-o 
enable them to do .so without serious friction. 
The diiliculiy of this i.s iiici’eased by the fact 
of steam being the motive-power in the trawl- 
ing- vc-ssels, while the urJinary line -boats are 
1 sailer.?. This enables the le.ss honourable among 
I the trawlers to evade their just re.sponsibilitie.s, 

I and frequeiitky direct injury to the 

I fishing-gear of the ordinary hsliermen without 
I acknowledgment or capture. The consequent 
I friction between the two classes is thus aug- 
I meuted, and tlie reckless conduct of a few 'is 
j visited upon the many. The diifereiice in in- 
: vested capital between the two clasfies is also 
. much oyei'.stiiLed an a i’ule. If we take the 
! capital invested in the boats and gear of a 
great line-tkhing centre such as Buckie, it i.s 
, • probably equal to that of Aberdeen tied up in 
irawlAs.^ For the co.st of the improved line- 
boats, with ilic neees!?ury equipment, now ranges 
from seven to nine hundred pounds, and tliey 
are manned by a body of seamen that any 
..country might be proud of, and should secure 
mitsonabk |)rotectiori. These boats are 
y inalnly manned and handled by those who own 
them p while the capitalists who own the trawl- 
ing-vossek, with, only one or two real .seamen j 
ou’: board, are. seldom inlei'ested in them beyond 


the financial retnriLS. The linens are also the 
^ mainstay of numerous comfortable fishing-vil- 
lages, where the .standard of life has been 
; steadily rising, and the conditions are more 
wholesome, both for the individuals and the 
I country, than tlio.se of the more important 
centres. These are all reasons advanced in 
favour of the line - boats, by those who look 
upon the question from a national point of 
view, and are desirous of preventing thtit 
exodus into populous haunts on the part of 
the fi.shing population, that has been so inucli 
deprecated on the part of the agriculturists. 

For tlie nio.st part these are at present looked 
upon as merely sentimental reasons, and have 
no real weight with the modernist, demanding 
cheap and plentiful production, and regard les.s 
of coii!5equence.s, which are expected to ‘adjust 
themselves^ in the long»run, whoever may go 
to the wall in tlie ineantinie. Tlie trawlers 
produce cheap fi.sh in quantity at the least 
cost of labour and material, and the community 
is* the gainer thereby, say the advocates of the 
new and whole.sale method of capture. Tliere 
is doubtless much to be said for this vieu^, 
and tlie further fact that it is ea.sier and cheaper 
to comstruct a few great self-supporting harbour.^, 
than to erect a crowd of small boat-harbours 
along the coast, appeals to any Government 
coutiiiiuilly called upon for aid in this direction. 
Still the clesiriictioii of a large, scattered, whole- 
.some, coast population cannot be looked forward 
to with equanimity ; and the pa.ssing of the lish- 
ing iudinstry into the hands of a comparatively 
few capitalists, employing few reliable seamen, 
can only be justified on grounds of unquestion- 
able public utility. 

I will leave aside the objection that the 
trawlers are accustomed to sweep tlic .seas on 
Sumhiy.s, wlieii the comscieiico of the ordinary 
toiler of the sea will not permit him to labour. 
In these days this is Iooke<l upon by many as 
also a purely sentimental objection. Tlie main 
rpiestion for the utilitarian is, does the nation as 
a whole benefit liy this new system ? And is the 
population along the Moray Firth meantime to be 
permanently injured, with tlie probability that 
they will be ultimately summoned back again to 
the old work when too late, the fisheries having 
been vitally injured along with themsclvc.s? 

To give an idea of the population interested, 
it may be enough to say that of the 25,000 
fisliermen of the Fast coast, upwards of 14,000 
are credited to the district closed, between Dnn- 
etui.sbay Head and Baitray Head ; tliat they own 
considerably more than *half the boat.s, of con- 
siderably more than half the tonnage, repre- 
senting \ipwaid.s of .£050,000, of the one and a 
half million invested in boats and gear, on the 
East coast. Tiiey are further credited in tlie 
official^ returns with the capture of more than 
one-third of all the fish taken on that coast. 
But as these hardy men land their fish -catch 
everywhere, it is difficult to follow their inove- 
menk, or to decide to whom the various captures 
properly appertain. 

This region of line ami drift-net fisliermen, 
then, coinphiiii that the interloping beam-trawl- 
ing fleet is destroying their finest fishing-grounds ; 
that they do this by churning up the bottom 
so as to destroy the spawnirig beds, clearing 
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away the fish food, as well as tlie ‘ food of the 
fisli food;’ and that they contiiuie the competi- 
tion ashore, by throwing quantities of inferior, 
rough-handled fish on the niarlvet, to the destruc- 
tion of legitimate trade and the creation of 
starvation prices. Tliey furtlier complain that 
imiltitiides of imniatiire, luisaleahle lish are 
captured in the beam-trawl, that would other- 
wise be left to mature and restock tiie ground. 
These are all serious allegations and demand 
close examination, more especially in the light 
of the aclcnowledged clearance of the Englisli 
seas by tlie trawling ileet, now seeking fresh 
fields. It is impossible to deny that a certain 
amount of injury is done in tlie shallower and 
more coiitined waters insliore, by the traversing 
of lieam-trawls continiudly. This is quite com- 
patible with a 'per contra in the shape of injuri- 
ous fish — sucli as the %ngler— -taken in vast 
numbers, to the advantage of the commercial 
fishes ; and also of great numbers of the preda- 
tory white-fish removed from feeding on tlie^ 
lierring roe in the season. It cannot be denied 
also tliat the turbot and other similar flat-fish 
are mainly captured by tlie trawL A very 
considerable number of immature and unmarket- 
able fisli are likewise unfortauiately desti’oyed 
by the liners. I am of opinion, however, that 
the balance of evidence is against lieam- trawling 
iiishore, and that the trawlers would not be 
unwilling to acknowledge tliis, and accept the 
result, if they had any assurance that all would 
be treated alike. But so long a,.s reckless skippers 
wilT take great risks for great hauls over virgin 
ground that has been protected, others will 
feel forced to follow suit. There is a danger 
of allowing our sympatliies with true fisliermen 
to prevent us from doing justice to these more 
mechanical toilers. This has been the cause of 
a certain revulsion of feeling in opposition to 
the expanding demands of the liners. The 
three-mile limit seems reasonable to a landsman ; 
and the thirteen miles now demanded appeals to 
outsi<ler.s as a violent leap. How much more 
the whole ^iloray Firtli, with its ninety miles 
across from Head to Head 1 Yet thirteen miles 
olf-shore is but a small matter, and only nl)out 
an hour’s run to sea for a good boat, such as 
most trawling- vessels are. At the same time 
it leaves a plentiful acreage of sea-bottom to 
act as a nursery, as well as a fisliiug-grouud 
for the older men unable to go the long runs 
now made to sea by even the medium-sized 
line-boats. 

The call for the closing of the Moray Firth 
accordingly represents a straggle for a great 
principle, as well as the desire to accentuate 
a noted fact. It is the greatest and most valu- 
able fishing-ground, in one workable area, on 
the Scottish coast. It is a recognised spawning- 
gimind for some of the most useful commercial 
fishes, as well as a great herring-fisliery. Around 
its margin the railwa^^s liave "fought lor the fish 
tratlic, and harbours and piers liave been con- 
structed by every possible authority ; from tlie 
gigantic but hopeless failui'e at YTck, to the 
latest fiasco at Balaiitore, As a fact, it remains 
the most important ii^liory coast of Scotland ; as 
a protesting centre, it represents the struggle 
of a acattere<l population of liners and drift-net 
fishermen against the dominion of maciiinery and 


the evil of eeiitralisation — in fact, against revolu- 
tion in a trade that loves not revolution, and is 
of too delicate an orgaiiisution for rongh experi- 
ments. I, for one, should be sorry to .see this 
splendid race of civilised Vikings losing tlieir 
birthright, and becoming unable to traverse the 
wliale-batli successfully. It may be that tliey 
ask too much ; but they cannot get too much, 
for their deserts are great 1 The trawlers are 
undoubtedly not an unmitigated evil even witliiu 
limiteil aieas ; but tlie flslienneii of the Aloray 
Firtli are unquestionably an admitted blessing 
to a iiatiou. 1116 kloray .Fiiili as now closed 
should be easily patrolled, and so long as this is 
the cuvse, the utmost care should he taken to 
secure, as far as possible, the well-being of a 
race of wliicli the country has every reason 
to be proud. 


MICHAEL DARCY’S HEIRESS. : 

‘Now for it,’ .r said to myself, as I irnrlid the 
twine binding my precious volumes together, and 
prepared to examine them more carefully than I 
liad liad time to do since I unearthed them from 
the little, dark, second-hand book -shop that after- 
noon. There was nothing remarkable about 
i.hem ; no rare editions of well-known classics, no 
long-forgotten books, valuable from their very 
obscurity ; merely a few bound volumes of old 
magazines, and a couple of the novels wliich had 
delighted me as a boy, and which from old 
association •were more precious in their original 
type and polished leather binding than in tlie 
spruce modern editions. Best of all was a copy 
of Dickens’s Eumplmpfs Cloeic, With the 

woodcuts that cannot noiv be reproduced. As I 
turned them over, I became a boy again, sitting 
ill tlie old apple-tree at the end of the garden, 
at home, devouring the thin, paper- covered iii- 
sialineuis of the stories ; huigliing and some- 
times crying ovei* them, as the ]>re.sent day school- 
boys, well crammed and carefiillj^ examined 
students of literature as they ai‘o, are too ciltical | 
to do. I adjusted my reading-lamp, drew my I 
chair closer tu the fire, ami forgetting alike the | 
cup of collee at my side and the patient whose | 
unusual s 3 mipioms liad worried me all day, I j 
lost myself in the company of Nell and her | 
grand fatlier, Mrs Jarlcy, Miss Bivuss, and the ; 
Marchioness, seeing them wdtli the boy’s ejms, and 
adding to the pen and pencil sketches a round- 
ness and completeness of detail drawn from my’’ 
imagination of fifty years ago, and utterly 
lacking to npv reading of later life. 

'Wlicn T had gone more than half tlirougli the 
second volume, I came upon a large sheet of thin 
paper, covered with neat, cramped writing. I 
took it out and looked at it. A momeut’s inspec- 
tion shoYved me tliat it was a will, written 
throughout in the liaiidwriliiig of tlie testator, 
Michael Darcy, and dated two years before. It 
left interest "in the farm of Oarrignalea, with 
stock and impileiuents, to te-^tator’s brother, 
Patrick Darcy, who was also named residuary 
legatee, while tlie sum of three thousand pounds 
in railway stock and other iavestmeiits was be- 
queathed to ‘my late wife’s niece, Auasiasia 
Ffrench.’ It was, as far as I could judge, and I 
have had some experience iu matters of the kind, 
properly executed, signed, and witnessed. 
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It was ndtl to find an important docnmont of 
tliis sort liiddmi botweeti the leaves of a 

book. Had Patrick iJarey and Anastasia Ffrench 
been left 'without their inheritance iii conge- 
([viencej I wondered And a picture rose np in 
jin’ mind of a helpless elderly woman ending 
lier days in poveiuj, because the paper which, 
woulrl Irive securtal tier iiich3pei,ideoee was not to 
be ftuind, 

'What an old fool I was to be sure. For all I 
binnVj i\l'lchael Durciy migltt be still alive, and 
live U> juako. Imlf-a-dozen fresli wills. Or even if 
la- were dead, ibo clmncey were that this was an 
old wild revoked by tlio existence of a hitur one, 
and of no more account than any otber slip of 
])Mpe!' used Lu mark a boolc, XVliy had 1 not 
thoughl.. of so o]j\'ious an explaiiatiori ladbre ? I 
would make souh,* inquiries about the matter next 
duyq however : it would be easy to hud out all 
ala>nt ]\Iic]iaeI Ihircy of Carrignalea. Meantiiiie, 
the will could remain between the leaves of 
Jlumphnifs GMc, 

But the morrfuv foiiiid me flying along by 
expu’ess train to the bedside of my only son, who 
had nr.d witli a dangerous accident. And for 
maiiy weeks I could think of notlung but liiui, 
and of ilie best means of snat'diing liini from the 
extended arms of death. And wheiij by (lod’s 
mercy, he wnis once moz’e as safe from tliose 
clutches as any one of ns can ever be, j\Iichael 
Darcy, his will, heirs, and executors, had faded 
out of my mi ml as completely as if they had 
never enlcrc'il it, and the wifi vras regting un-' 
disPudxid in its hiding-place among my books. 

Some twelve laontlis later, I ,werd in the 
regular course of my practice to visit , an old 
fi*ieu<h who was siiffeidng iroin an acute .attack, 
of pneumonia. She was an elderly lady, living 
aloiiu sour?, tnvo or tliiue miles outside llie city, 
llci* aervanis were I'aithfvd and altache«l, but {n 
the absenci* of roialives I thouglit it b<I;ter tu 
insist on tlh^ services of a irainc*,! nurse. I 
therefore gavt^. Mrs Fow.er’a maid a note iid- 
dr(‘S^sefl iu the matron of a nursing institution 
i]i the city, asking her to send me, if possible, 
■one .of davo wdiom 1 named'; or, if this 

was out o£ luii’ p>ower, t.o send &^onie one on 
whom she could . thoroughly rely. On iny 
return next morning, I found, not indeed one 
of my old friends, but a bright, capable-look- 
ing young Vvx>nnmj wdiose rnaniier of answering 
iny questioms and taking my directions im- 
pressed me favourably. She told me that she 
hud not long retui'iied from her coin'se of train- 
ing in one of the London hospitals, and that 
this was the ilrct serious case of wdiich she had 
had sole cluirge. As the case, though seriouv^ 
enough, was a simple one, 1 had no'diesitation 
ill leaving the nursing of it in her hamls, and 
a few days’ observation .showca'i me that even 
had it I>eeu far more complicated I slionid liave 
been fully Justified in so doing. She was an 
excellent nurse, alert and watchful, knowing 
exactly what to do, and doing it with the (piiet 
case that comes of long practice. As- the 
]mtient -grew better, aiul J had time to notice 
.less hnpofbiut details, I perceived that Bister 
Anna, beside.'? being an exccdlent nurse, was ci 
Tory nitractive young woman. Bhe had pretty 
brown . hair ' wlfh golden lights in it, wwving 


liead ; her eyes 'were dark browm, and her com- 
plexion, tliougli pale, clear and healtliy-lookiiig, 
:She was fairly tall, and very W'ell built, with a 
look of streiigtl] and vitality izleasaiit to see. Her 
voice was low-toned and p)lea.sant, wijile lier choice 
of words and manner of speaking .showed herto be 
an educated woman. Mrs Power uvas delighted 
witli her, and spoke much of tlie pleasure^sha 
felt in Iraving so intelligent and vsympathetic a 
companion. Altogether, 1 tlioiight I had reason to 
congratulate my.self and my profe.ssional brethren 
on the addition to the iiur.sing staff jit our cli.s- 
po.'^ah 

Late one October afternoon, after a hard 
day’s work, I drove down to Lisfailan tc3 visit 
my |)atient, 'whom I had not seen, for two or 
thVec day.s. I found M'rs Power alone in tlie 
litlie morning room wdiere she iisnally sat, 
although Sister Anna’s %nitting-basket and wmb 
of crimson fleece gave token of ‘ her recent 
presence. 

, AYiiere is the sister F I asked, during a 
paii.se in the gossip with my old fiiend which 
succeeded our brief profe.ssional interview. 

Hjook out of the window-,’ Avas the reply, y 

I went over to the deep bay-window, which 
formed one end of the room, and looking across 
the long garden, stretching behind the house, 
beheld Sister Anna, her prim cap laid aside, her 
pretty liead showing above the soft gra}^ sliawl 
in '^viiich she had wrapiped herself : and walking 
by her side a tall figure which I did not at 
first recognise. This was Laurence, Mrs Power’s 
nepliew. " He xvas clerk in a bank, and hoped 
soon to be made loanager of a country 
braiich. 

The young people were by this time coming 
up the steps' leading from tlie gai'den, and pre.i- 
eiitly they entered the room. Sister Anna 
came forward to speak to me, a pink flush on 
her usuall 3 v pale cheek, a new light in her 
pretty brown eyes. LaiU’ence Moore stood 
Ijehiiid her, an expression of Siqru’eme content 
on liis handsome face, while Mrs Power looked 
on, quiet and keen-eyed. I wondered if she 
were quite satisfied at the turn affairs seemed 
to.' be taki.ng.-. ■ 

Sister Anna went over to her patient and 
made some change for the better in the ar- 
rangement of her wraprs and emsbioms. She 
then seated herself in her usual low chair at 
the opposite side of the fire. After a few 
minutes’ more talk I went awny, Laurence 
Moore aecoinpanying me to the door with an 
additional touch of e^upTcsseincnt in his always 
]vleasaiit manner* 

‘1 wonder if ho looks on me in the light of 
a parent or guardian to be propitiated,’ I said 
to mysedf with some amusement, as I settled 
myself conifurtably in the brougliani. ‘ I think 
I I shall refuse my con.sent— whatever may be 
I its value. That girl i.s a capital nurse, much 
j too good to be monopolised by any one man.’ 

About ten da^^s later, on my ’next visit, I 
was more pleased than" surprised to be intro-.; 
duced to Bister Anna in the character of Mrs 
Power’s future niece, although 1 did mingle 
some selfish regrets with my congratulations, 

M3]i/ said Bister Anna, laughing, am not 
going to desei't my post yet a while. It is 
only to- he an ' engagement for a long time to 
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coine, and ixmsfc not be spoken of. I tliink I 
can promise noli to let any tbonglit of the 
future interfere \vith niy work in. th.e preseiitj 
Br Moran. I will put Laurence out of my 
bead wlien once I enter a siclv-room.’ 

‘I am afraid it has to be a Jong engage- 
ment/ said Mrs Power. ^ They cannot think 
of raaiTying rintil Laurence is a manager, and 
even tli(3n it wonld be wiser to wait until be 
lias saved aoinefcliing. You know mine is but 
a life income, so that beyond some plate or 
an outfit of table linen I can do nothing to 
lielp.’ 

Sister Anna made it clear that she did not 
mind waiting. Then the conversation drifted 
to the subject of a former talk about artificial 
liearts made of india-rubbei*, which were war- 
ranted, according to Sister Anna, * never to 
ache.’ ® 

Come, Anna ; you cannot know much about 
heartacbes, at any rate.’ 

Mndeedj T had many a one the time of my 
uncle’s death/ she answered. ‘I do not know 
what I should have done, had I not been com- 
pelled to rouse myself and work/ 

^ Did 3 "our uncle know you would have to 
work ?’ asked Mrs Power. 

‘No; he thought that he had provided for 
.me. In fact, I am sure that he did so ; but the 
will could never be found, so everything •went 
to his brother.’ 

‘ His brother 1 ’ But why did not yon, his 
niece, come in for your sliare 

‘ Don’t you see, although I called him uncle, 
I was only hi.s .Avife’s niece, and in reality no 
relation -whatever. My aunt was living when 
I -first came to them, so long ago that I can 
scarcely remember it ; bi.it she died soon after, 
a'lid then my uncle and I took care of eacli 
other. The old house wuis a pleasant place : it 
did not look like a farmhouse, for there were 
trees about it, and an old oreliard and garden. 
I took care of the garden. I wa-mted to manage 
the dairy, too, but uncle said tlie work Avoukl 
be too heavy for — we had a good many 
cowsi'—so there was a regular daiiyraaid, who 
never allowed me to interfere. I found it hard 
to get cream for uncle’s tea sometimes ; and I 
had to steal it when I Avanted to make a hot 
cake/ she added, laugliing. 

‘How did you employ yourself P asked Mi’s 
Power. .. 

‘ Oh, I had the house to attend to, and the 
poultry-yard, as well aa the garden. And tlien 
I used to read a good deal : uncle had quite a 
collection of books. Pie had been buying them 
all his life, cliiefly second-hand ones. We used 
to get catalogues of secoud-liand hooks from the 
London dealers, and sent for those we fancied 
most. It Avas like piilting into a lottery. I 
believe some of the books were valuable. There 
wnis an old copy of Master Humphreifs Clocks Aviih 
pictures in it," that used to delight me wlien I 
was a child : pictures of Nell, and Quilp, and 
Dick Swiveller. I used to think how nice, it 
Avould be if uncle and I could go wandering 
about the Avorld like Kell and her grandfather ; 
having the farm to come back to Aviien we Avere 
' tired, of course/ 

• The words ‘his wufe’a niece’ had somehow 
seemed familhm to me, but it was not until 


tile allusio-n to Master Ilumphreifs Clock had 
snpplied^ another link in the cliain, that there 
tlaslied into my inind the remembrance of the 
Avill liidden in the old copy at borne : Mjchael 
Darcy’s Avill, Aviili its bequest to ‘my AAufe’s 
niece, Anastasia Ffrencli.’ 1 coiiLl hardly keep 
tlie excitement out of my voice as link after 
link in the chain of evidence AAns supplied, 
in an.SAver to my que.stion.s. I found that her 
real naine AAais " Auasta.sia, noAV cut down to 
Anna Pfrench ; that her uncle’s name Avas 
Michael Darcy, and his farm w^as known a.s 
Carrignalea. In reply to my query as to her 
rea.sons for believing that her uncle bad made 
a Avill in her favour, she said : 

‘After my poor uncle got the paralytic stroke 
of Avhich he died, he made scAarral attempts t<i 
.speak ; and as far as Ave could iii-ulorstaiid, hi.s 
words were always about money, and about 
liaving made it all right for Annie.” Le.sides, 
our old servant always declared that about a 
week before his illness he had called her and 
another Avoman, who aaois accidentally in the 
house, into the .sitting-room, and made tliem 
witness a paper, Avhich lie said Avas a will. 
'When tliey liad fini.shed .signing, he. ^aid, half 
to himself : “NoAAq my mind is at rest about 
Annie.” ’ 

‘ Ydiy did lie not get the aauII jiroperly draAvn 
up by a solicitor V 

‘ Ho Avas fond of reading law-books, and knew 
something about h.w himself. lie has some- 
times made Avill.s for otlier people, and I neA'cr 
beard that there Avas anything AA'rong about 
them.’ 

‘And the aauII could not be found P 

‘The Avill could not be found. We hunted 
everywhere for it in A^ain, and then Patrick 
Dar<?y said be did not believe it bad ever 
existed, and that old Margaret bad inrenbed 
the Aidiole story. ’Ihe oilier Avonian bud left 
the ncigiibourbood liy that tirne. I’atriek Ikircy 
offered to give me Home money, but I refused 
to take a gift from. him. 1 kncAy one of the 
nur.ses in the sisterhood ]ic]‘e at Mansliport ; 
she had been nursing a lady in. our neighbour- 
hood the AAdnter before : so 1 wrote to liev, and 
she got me taken as a probationer. 1 AA'as there 
for six montlis, and tlien 1 went to London to. 
be trained. 1 intended to rcA'olu lionise the 
Avhole art of nursing, but iioaa^ Laurence has 
spoiled all my plains.’ 

There Ava.s no doubt that this Aims the heiress 
of the Avill in. my pos.sessiou : the question -AAms, 
Did the three thousand pounds still exisL or bad 
the beir-at-laAA’- made away Avitli if? 

AVliat kind of man is this Patrick Darcy P I 
irsked. 

‘A Iiard man. Very close aboiut money. He 
is a good deal younger than my uncled 

‘ Is lie married V 

‘No, he neAmr married; his one idea is to 
save money, I don’t knoA? w^Iuit will become 
of it when he dies, for he has no one of bis 
own.’ 

This Ava.s satisfactory ; and I took my leave as. 
soon as I could, feeling a Hillc aslmmod of my 
apparently inntiA-cdes.s curio.sity, Avhieh, I could- 
see, surprised my old friend somcAA'hat. ^ 

The first thing I did on reaching home was 
to take Master IImi 2 '>hny from the book-sbeh^es, 
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and make Fure tkat tlie 
} ]SA\\1. nmnjing I took it to my own solicitor, 

' wlio assui'od ' ino tknfc it was a valid will, 
i proper!}" cxccntL'd. He also proiuiscd to make 
; impiiries about Patrick Darcy, And tliese 

I inquiries proved satislfuitory ; for, in a few 

days, lie infoi’med iiie that Patrick 'Darcy was 
I a well-to-do iimn, and a inark for a far larger 
j sum lhan the o]ie due to Anastasia Ffrcncln 

I A <Iuy or two later, tlierefore, I presented 

I niysidf again at i\frs Powerts. 

! Pf Imiai bi'niight you a weclding-piTisenfc, niy 
: dear,’ I said to Sister Anna, Inrnding her the 
i three' volumes of ■ Master Humphrey. 

I ‘tJf course,’ I added, seeing the look of sur- 
I prise 111 at ^^rs Po wer could not entirely conceal, 

I Rvoti shall hav<‘ the orthodox bracelet or claret- 
i Jug later mi : this is only a preliinjnaryd 
i ‘'Indeed, Dr Al’oran/ said Sister Anna, M 
j iloirt think anytliing « 3 ould. give me greater 
pleasure than this : it is Just like the copy of 
Atasfer Ilmmphrmj we had at home. Why, I do 
bedieve it is tlie actual book. Here is the very 
pencil-mark that poor uncle was so angry witli 
rue for imdcing. Where did you get this, Dr 
i l\Iorun ? ‘Was it from Patrick Darcy P 
I M bought it, my dear, at a seconddiand book- 
I Piliop, a year or two ago. It was only the 
i other day I discovered that you had an interest 
in it, 'J’urn to tlie picture of Baiiiaby and Ins 
raven. I think you will find soiuetliing there 
that concerns yond 

i She turned the pages with a practised hand, 

! until she remdmd the one she soiighb 
j D'}h !’ she exclaimed, ‘ here is rny uncle’s 

writing. H.ow strange it seems to find it here..’ 

‘ Read it,’ I .said. 

She glance<l quickly oiunv it, tluv colour fading 
out of Ih'I* <• inudv as she did so. ‘ It is the. will,’ 
j she gas-jicd-'Muy unckve will.’ 

I 'Mrs I’ower was by her side iu a moment.* 
j * -Nonsense, Annie ; how could your uncle’s 

I will haw. found its way into Dr ;i\lj>ran’s book '? 
i Here, bu. me, sec it’ Ami she to(ik the paper 
I from the girl’s passive hand, 
i Anustisi-j. Ffreneli lucked at me questiouingly. 

! ‘ Ves, my dear,’ I said, ‘ it is all right ; I have 

! shown the will to niy solicitor, ainl he says tlnd 
you will have no diihculty in making good your 
claim to the inoney your luieie intended for 

; I A 

‘But 1 do ind-imderstand,’ said 
‘How did the will come into }miir possession, 
Dr Mo]'an V 

1 ‘When I bought these books, with some others, 
I found the wili lying as you see. between the 
leaves. I thought that it was probably a 
discardecD will, invalidated by the exi.stence of 
a later one. i meant, however, to make .^ome 
inquiries abmit it ; bui, before J Inad time to do 
so, I rctceived the news of Philip’s accident, 
wliich put all minor matters out of my bead 
for a long time. 1 forgot all about the will, 
until it was recalled to my mind a few days 
ago by • the sound of tlje name Ana.sla.sia 
Ffreiidn , You must brngivt* me for my care- 
lessness, my dear ; it is cowing to me that you 
did nut come into possession of your money a 
year ago.’ ‘ 

. ‘ I .am^^ mfire grateful to yon, if possible, for 
.having forgotten, the will last year, Hum for 
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having remembered it now. Had you made its 
existence known a year ago, I would not, in 
all probability, be here to-day.’ 

‘I did not think of that aspect of the case. 
Then you wvould have given up nursing had 
you known tlmt you need not do so as a means 
of livelihood V 

‘Certainly not; but I sbould iu that case have 
done volunteer work, and .so never have known 
Mrs Power.’ 

‘Nor Lauianm.e,’ supplemented tliat lady. ‘I 
think lie has the .strongest motive of all for 
being grateful to Dr Moran, But wliat has 
become of tins money now? Annie’s uncle has 
been dead three years.’ 

‘The money is perfectly safe, and probably 
well invested. Mr Patrick Darcy is, by all 
accounts, not at all the man to let money lie 
idle.’ ® 

‘And can Annie get it back?’ 

‘Certainly ; there null be little or no difficulty 
about that. So you may begin to see about 
your trousseau at once, Miss Anuie. I suppose 
the marriage need not be delayed now,’ I said, 
turning to Mdvs Power. 

‘Certainly not Three tlioirsand pounds will 
make all the difference between a foolish 
marriage and a prudent one. Don’t you tliink 
you could be ready in six weeks, Annie ?’ 

‘I do not know about that, said Annie, ‘but 
I am certain Laurence coulcl not. Had we not 
better .say six m on tics, Mrs Power?’ 

As a matter (A fact, however, the marriage 
took place tlie following spi'ing. Laurence was 
manager of a covm try branch of his bank by 
that time, so tluit tlie young people had to 
make their liouie in a small seaport town some 
ihi.rty miles from iMarshport 
TMy wedding-present to Sister Anna did not, 
after all, consist of either bracelet or claret-Jug, 
liut of a siimll collection of books, some of tbem lier 
(dd favourites, others specimens of more modern 
literature. I have not yet seen lier homo ; but 
she writes ino word tlnit Master Ilmuplireifs Clock 
stands in the middle of tile book-shelves, more 
p^i;^ed almost for having belonged to Mieliael 
l)arcy than for having been for so long the .safe 
resting-place of his niissing will. 


DEADGHTS: A POPULAE INDOOE 

■l; GAAIE.;'.; 

As iwreatioa slioiild play an important part in 
every wisely -ordered life, it is gratifying to 
observe the growing popularity of certain 
games. Happily, in the.se days there are pas- 
times to suit persons of all ages and conditions. 
Among outdoor games golf, football, and cycling 
have made the nio.'^t notable advancement. In 
fact, in some circles these liave become a .sort 
of fetitdj. But while the devotee-s of these 
exhilarating pursuits have been increa.sing by 
leaps and buunds, pnistimes, which make a 
greater demand on the intellectual powers, 
have been receiving more and moi-e attention. 
’WhDt is as popular as it is delightful ; chess 
miiuber.s its followers by thousands ; and 
draughts, which furms the subject of this 
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article, can boast of its tens of thousands of 
ardent and more or less advanced students. 
There are ilourisliing draughts clubs in all the 
big towns in Britain, and in most of fcliose in 
the United States and Australia. In tlie 
numerous meolumics’ institutes and x’ecreation 
rooms throughout the country, drauglits players 
liave admirable facilities for iiuprnving tlieir 
I knowledge of tlie intricacies of the pastime, 
j Scores of weekly newspapers set apart a coii- 
i siderable portion of their space for problems, 

I games, and news-notes. Not only that, but 
there are several montlily magazines devoted 
exclusively to the game. 

Drauglits is a ubiquitous recreation. It is 
loved by liigli and low, ricli and pooi'. Tlie 
workman, after the labours of tlie day, solaces 
himself witli a pipe and a game; and the 
sailor, between liis watclfes, beguiles in a similar 
way many an otherwise tedious hour. The 
great Bismarck is very fond of the pastime, 
and he is said to possess tlie finest board in 
the world. The pieces ami squares are of gohf 
and silver, with a diamond in the middle of 
each silver square and a ruby in. the centre of 
each draughts-kmaii.' But the costliness of the 
implements does not necessarily imply first- 
clas.s play or increased enjoyment, and it may 
safely be assumed that the pleasure of the 
country yokel is not lessened one whit by the 
fact that he only plays with a hoine-made 
board and bits of cork as pieces. In tills 
eonnection, draughts ivS not unlike angling. 
How often have we known the daintily -dresseil 
city man with elaboi-ate and expensive tackle 
whip a stream all day to little purpose, wdiile 
a eoviritry lad with the rudest appliances would 
kill a few poiuKls of excellent fish. In an 
analogous manner many a good draughts player 
has acquired his skill by the use of the com- 
monest kind of board and pieces. As a matter 
of fact, we have seen many a line game played 
with potato chips on a slieet of paper. With 
the view of assisting some charitable institution, 
games are sometimes contested with living 
pieces—that is, boy-s or girls in fancy costumes 
act as the Anen." A match of this kind took 
place at Notiingliam a few months ago. 

Draughts in some shape or form is doubtless a 
very ancient pastime. Indeed, the safest thing U> 
say about it is tliat its origin is lost in tlie mists of 
antiquity. Eepresentations of persons playing at 
a game resembling draughts are frequently found 
on ancient Egyptian monuments at least three 
thousand years old. The Greeks had a similar 
game, from whom possibly it pasvsed to the 
Eomans. At least the old Eonian game of latrnn- 
i C'uU seems to liave been a kind of draughts — 
I though it is doubtful if the game as now played 
j is very ancient. The game was popular and well 
I known in France and Spain in the seventeenth 
j century, and was probaldy played there and in 
j Englaml centuries before that. That it was from 
I France the game came into many of tlie other 
; countries is evident from tlie fact that the French 
I imim—jcu (U fkracs— -passed with it. Dam or 
: damme was once the regular Englivsli name foe 
one of tlie pieces ; in Germany the game is still 
called dimespiel; in Holland the board is dam- 
honlf and in Scotland (as will be remembered by 
■ readers of Dean Kamsay’s anecdotes) dwmhrod still 


survives.^ In the United States the less usual 
name of cheqnsrs,^ spelt checkers, is eniplojaHl. 
Polish, Spanish, Italiaii, and Turkish draughts 
are varieties of tlie same game. Tlie Polish 
game, wliich has several peGiiIiarities, was in- 
troduced to Paris in 1723, and was at iirst 
played on a board of a hnndred squares, with 
forty men. 

Draughts is very easily learned, but if; is by no 
means ail easy game. In a few niirnite one can 
understand the moves, hut years of assiduous 
study and praijtice are I'equired l.^efore tlie subtil- 
ties of this proibund intelhictual pastime can he 
mastered. Tlie great Scottisli pilaycr, James 
Wyllie, who is seventy-seven years of age, and 
wlio is known throughout tlie English-speaking 
world as Mhe Herd Laddie’-— a soubritjuet whicli 
has stuck to him since 1832, when his master, a 
Biggar cattle-dealer, introduced him, a bcjy of 
fourteen, to tlie Edinlmrgli ^cracks —has played 
tlie game incessantly since hoyliood, and he 
aflii'iiied recently that he is still discovering new 
and beautiful lines of play. Wyllie is the 
higli-priest of draughts, just as Tom M'orris is 
the high - priest of golf, in virtue of years, 
brilliant performances, and recognised worth 
of character. Comsidering liis age lie play.s a 
remarkably line game. One has Borrowfiilly to 
admit, however, that he is past his best, as 

his great match last year with Ferrie glioxved. 
All tlie same, his record as a match-player 
will probably never be excelled. Wwliie is ; 
short in stature with a big bald head, bright | 

eyes, and round riuldy face. For inany years, 1 

wlieii travelling from town to town for tlie j 

purpose of playing exhibition games, lie wore 
a woollen cravat and a Kiimarnock bonnet. 
He now appears in club rooms with a neat 
collar and a natty smoking-cap. AAliile on 
his way to a draughts players’ MioWf,’ it k 
recorded that he was caught in a lieavy 
shower of rain, and got liis umbrella thoroughly 
soaked. By the time lie finidied play, the 
watery clouda had rolled past and the sun was 
slduing brightly. As soon as lie got outside 
he pul up his umbrella. A fiiend who was 
with liini said: ‘Man, Jamie, it’s no ramin’ 
the noo.’ — ‘No,’ replied dl^yllie, ‘but my um- i 
brelhi’a wat.’ 'Wyllie has travelled extensively, 
having made lung tours in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and Kew’' Zealtind, where he 
met all classes of players. Walking is his only f 
physical exercise, and a few miles daily arc 
sutlicicnt to keep him in good liealth. lie 
neither smokes nor drinks. 

Another grand old man of draughts is Robert I 
Martins — a Scotsman by adoption, but an 
Englishman by birth. He is the junior of 
Wyllie by a few years, and he is also an ex- 
champion of the world. In personal ap])ear- 
ance he is the reverse of ■ the ‘ Herd Laddie,’ 
being tall, pale-faced, and iong-li ended. ^ lie D 
courleous in manner, and very cautious in 
expressing aii opinion about, a knotty point in , 
a game, always prefacing Iii-s remarks by ‘1 | 
think,’ or ‘I’m not sure.’ Ho and Wyllie have J 
played no fewer than .six championship mattdies, i 
tlie' net result of which is. that Wyllie is three 
games ahead, while Martins’s pocket is the , 
guainer by twenty pounds. The last im]>ortanfc 
inatch Martins engaged in took place in Glasgow 
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nine years ai<;n, wlieii iX F. FaJ/ker oi Bustuu 
UefeiUwl Liui hj three ^viils {a> ouo 'with furiy- 
live drawn -amus. Fur inuiiy years Wyliie 
and have acted as peripatetic iii> in idea's 

to ihc asabi lions di‘uiv.4liU players of Eir^luipi 
and )Scuthuid. Their services: a, re eunslaiitly in 
riajuesfc, luid ja'ijiiil, indeeil, h the binhiinL; 
uliani}hou wlien he niana^njs to draw a eanic with 
either of the veterans. fSklll a.t <]]‘an-{{ts is not 
usuuily associated with the unisical faculty, tun 
Martiiis, and luiolher celebiated I'dayer, dames 
Muir, are notable exceptions. The former is 
a skilful violinist, wlule the latter puasesr-es a 
ri' h, well -trained lemsr vtuce. 

'l1ic cli'impiou of the world (until beabm by 
Jordan in (HusgoWj oii June Fn) was dames 
Ferrie, bom at Oreenoi:k uf Ij'i.-h jcn'cnls iu 
185 7« Ho lias plavfal draughts since bojdiuixl, 
ainl when only ei^dd:ecii yeiirs of ap{>, lie cin i ied 
ofF the championship of the (h'eenuck UTllinp- 
ton Draiighbj Club. 2?^ext year he won ihu jii>(i 
prize iu't.Im Glasgow CV-nlrai Club baialicap, 
and he has contested nnineroiis matches mid 
has never been defeated until tliis year 
in a set cncoiiuter, his most iiiiporiiuifc victories 
having been over lieed of America, Bryden of 
Glasgow, and Wjdlie. He met liie la.st-named 
gladiator in Glasgow last year. The matrh 
attracted a great deal of attention, and was 
perhaps the most iniportaiifc contest of the kind 
ever played. It was iu truth the moeting of a 
man iu his prime, with one wlioso inteUectual 
viguur, great as it had been, had now begun to 
show signs of decay. From the Very lii'sti tiu; 
Issue was never in doubt, and when the BSth 
game eudesl in a draw, it was mutually agieed 
to teriuiniite the matcli, the score I hen being 
— "Ferrie, 13 wins ; Wyliie, d wins ; dinavti, 61). 
AM the Opening'S were tried, and many 
beautiful lines of "play disclosed. An inUncaiiitg 
fact iu coimcctiuu with the encounter was that 
W^yllie only secured one game with the while 
pieces, while Ferrie'w wins comprised seven 
with the black and six with the white men. 
Ferrie, wliu is a joiner, is a singidarly un- 
assuming person. In. helpij)g to remove the 
diilicultks of a beginner lie is always ready to 
■■oblige.' y . . . 

Ill addition to these wmihies there is a 
number of younger and just as brilliant players 
in ScoilancL In E. Jordan, Edinlnirgh (champion 
of the world fur 1S9G), Ik Stewart (cijani]>ioii of 
Bcotlaud for 1894 and 1895), and G. Buchanan, 
the ^Laiiil tf (Jakes’ can boiu^t of three youthful 
chefA’erisls whose equals are not io be found 
in Cliristendom, Biichmiaii Is known as ^ the 
Glasgow’ prodigy,’ and is not yet out of his 
.teens. There Tire several very able players iu 
Kuglaiul, notably Jordan, liichmoiul, Beattie, 
(•ku'dner, Jewitt, (Jhrislie, and liirkeiishaw, but 
the best of them are no match for an ecpial 
number of Scottish ‘cracks.’ Two intermitiumd 
inutches, have already taken place— cuie iu 
GhiHgow and the other iu London— and both 
ended ;.ia victories .for the northeru players. 
In Aiueri'ea there are three first-chiss luen— C. 
A. Freemarq C. F. Barker, and J. F. Reed. 

... The lituraUue uf the game is very extensive. 

, Erobuldy no other pastime can boast of so 
many explanatory handbooks. The first treatise 
of •which we. have any record was published in 


Spain by T<u'f|ucmful‘i in llm sixteenth century. 
A cciiLiny later fclie works of Ganalejas and 
Gureez appeared, tlie former in 1650 and tlie 
latter in 1685. Gamiiejus •was an enihusiast, 
and iu his iiitroductiuu he said: ‘ Draughts may 
h(i likened to the game of life, seeing that we 
have at one time the pieces, diverse in their 
value.*^, fjgiiring on the boaird, but eventually, 
wlietliuT qiieen.s or pawns, swept wilhont dis- 
tinction fr(jm their liief authority, and enionibLa] 
upon -an e(piality iu the sepulchre ; it is also a 
iivGy image of war, wlieii the least error or a 
negleried stratagem occasions the loss of the 
battle.’ A French manual was published in 1068 
under the title of Jcu de fJnwc^, The com- 
piler was Fierre -Mallet, matlicmaticiau to the 
king uf Frajjce, •who was so conlklent in his 
own powers that he ehalhmged in quaintly 
Ijunuu'ous terms aiiV ©Gljiistian or barbajlau 
i'lifimpiuu to play him a match for a dozen 
pi.^iules. The pioneer of British draughts litera- 
ture was Wiilia,m Payne, a teaciiej' of mathematics, 
‘who publislied a treatise iu 1756. The special 
j'calure of this work is the dedication, which 
was composed by Ihc great Dr Johnson, who 
was particularly i‘ond of the game. 

Payne was followed by Josliiia Stiu'ges, who 
issued his Gtu'ch to the Gmne of Drauijhts in 
1800. Stnrges (a rei-ised edition of whose •tvui'k 
was published last December) placed tlie game 
oil a thoroughly scientific basis, and greatly 
impjroved and extended the play of his prede- 
cessors. Bcoismeti now steppetl into the arena, 
and fui‘ many years monopolised atteulitnj by 
the number and brilliancy of their prodticiions. 
A Glasgow man, J. Sinclair, set tlie ball a-rtill- 
ing, to use a football simile, in 1832 ; Joliu 
Drummond, ivho was never beaten in a match, 
gave it a vigorous kick with In's iirst editirni 
in 1838 ; and W, liay kept it moving smartly 
with his volume, which appeaixal in the same 
year. In 1818 the great Amlrew Auderaon, 
one of the finest phtyej'S the world has seen, 
who had the l^est fJ' a, series of matches with 
Wyliie, published his first edition at l-ainok, 
followed four years later by his celebrated 
‘second edition,’ a work for whicli as inucli as 
twenty-five sldllings have been ghnn. Tiiis 
book, after being corrected and amplified ]}y 
I'L MTJulluch, is recognised as the standard 
work to-day. Among tlie later eoiitribulurs to 
the literature of the game may be mentioned 
Spayth, Barker, Kobertsun, Bowen, Hill, Lees, 
and Kear. . 

Beginners often imagine that experts employ 
same mysterious mathematical rule, but there 
is no secret or ixiyai road to a mastery of 
ilraughts. In this connccliou the old darkey’s 
deacrijitiori of how he trained mules may be 
quoted : ‘liulos, sail I g(dly tUi ainT ’zactfy no 
rules for a mule, sah. Dab’s such a lieap o’ 
\mricty iu the critters ; for a rule dat would 
work wif dis aiiiinal ain’t worf a cent wif that 
yellej? cuss 1 Dali ’s so many sudden turns an’ 
tantrimis ’bout a ICcmtucky mule that a rule 
wouldn’t work no better nor a last year’s 
almanac ! The principal thing, sah, is to keep 
away from his hoofs — hang on to patience and 
perseverance, aiT always keep yo’ eye peeled an’ 
yo’ intelW a-workinV MTiile it ‘ is true that 
great draughts players,' like great chess plaj^ers, 
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are born, not made, considerable skill may be 
acquired by studying the best works a lul prac- 
tising with first-class players. It has been 
asseited that all the inoves are to be found in 
the books. This is not so. No doubt thousands 
of variations have been published, but tliere 
ai’e miiiiei\iu3 bypaths wdiieli have never been 
aclequately explored. Keen, analysts are con- 
stantly discovering new moves, but many of 
these they veiy excusably keep to themselves 
for use in match play. 

It lias oecasionally been stated that chess is 
a more scientific game than draught, s. Tlvis 
view is nob supported by those who play botli 
pastimes equally well. LTndoubtedly^ the end 
games in drauglits are far more subtile than 
tliose in cliess. There is, for instance, no end- 
ing in chess wliicli excels in beauty and 
ingenuity the Hirst i;^;)sitioab in drauglits. 
xMoreover, after a premature move has been 
made, the player has more opportunities of re- 
covering liimself in chess than in drauglits. 
Continuing the comparison, it must be a<.lmitted * 
that cliess permits of more scope for the 
imagination, ^vhilo drauglits demands greater 
accuracy. Chess may be likened to a regiment 
of cavalry, and draughts to a battalion of 
infantry. Generally speaking, the former 'will 
attract the individual with an iinpetiioiis 
tern perament, while the latter will fascinate the j 
person uvitli a more calculating and logical 
mind. All the same, the impulsive man and 
tlie plodder are to be found uiiiong the devotees 
of each recreation. 

lYhile draughts is a keen inttdiectual exercise, 
porhap.s too much has been made of it as a 
discipiiner of the mind. It is certainly not so 
eJUcacious in this respect as mathematics. But 
it distinctly fosters such admirable virtues as 
foresiglit, cautirm, palieiicc, and concentration, 
A. few words of admonition, however, must be 
given. To some pccqile the game lias a fatal 
fascination. Its constant practice pruduoes a 
specie.s of mental intoxication, which causes a 
distaste to tlie duties of daily life. The pa.stiiue 
should be absolutely subsidiary to one’s every- 
day occupation. Indeed, it would be well if 
bu.siness men made it a rule never to play 
until after working-hours. He was a truly wise 
man, a real sage, who declared : ‘ I do not live 
to play, l)Ut. play in order that I may live, 
and return with greater zest to the labours of 
life.’ 


THE RETURN OF THE REJECTED-HOW 
.EDITORS SEND BACK MANUSCRIPTS. 

It lias liiippeimd to all of x\s, I suppose, at 
some period of our career, to have been 
rejtfcted, to liave had our best etforts returned 
‘ with thank.®/ and the fruit of our labour cast back 
upon our haiuis — occa-sionally with the added 
bltterues.s, of insufficient postage. Vainly do we 
try to extract consolation from tlie rellectiori 
that to professional jealousy solely must be 
ascribed the oft-repeuted return of our most 
cherished manuscript. In the privacy of our 
innermost hearts we sorrowfully perceive that 
this theory, although ^grateful and comforting/ is, 


albeit, a triile Hhin/ After all, editors make 
their living by accepting good manuscripts ; and 
the conviction that to this in list be ascribed 
the non-acceptance of our loftiest endeavour.^ 
for the public enlightenment, slowly dawns 
upon us. But this concIuBion. is the result of 
a i‘i per experience. Nothing will convince the 
embryo ‘author'’ that the rejection of his able 
treatise, ;iu 42 pages, foolscap, on the ‘Concho- 
logical Aspect of the Glacial Epocdi’ by the 
editor of Comical Ckips had anything to do 
with its unsuitability to the recjuireineiils of 
that popular and enterprising periodical ‘Un- 
suitability, forsooth! Nothing of the sort !’ is 
Ills indignant exclamation when this is mildly 
suggested. Professional jealousy, pure and 
.siinple, is, he is convinced, the sole ex plan a-' 
tion. 

And what arc the reasons for the retuni of 
our manuscripts Apart from the mere failure, 
from a literary point of view, of the quality 
of the mauuscripfc sidjinitted, there are inanj^ 
reasons why so inucli is returned to its despair- 
ing progenitors. Tbe.se are chiefiy (1) unsuita- 
hility to the requirements of the magazine to 
whicli it is offered, (2) excessive length of 
treatment, (3) illegibility of handwriting (A.R. 
always get your manuscript ty pe-Avritten, it 
pays), and (4) want of general intere.st in the 
subject treated, a plethora of manuscripts, or 
the subject has jiust been discussed, and so on 
ad wfioiU mn. 

1 iiave of ton rvoudered if there lives a man 
who can truthfully say that the first article 
that he wrote — his maiden effort — Avas acccipted 
by the first editor to Avhom it was submitted, 
and printed, Avithout modification, as Avritteii. 
1 am. of course, referring only to an outside 
cont)-ibution, and not to an article Avriiten to 
order. If so, 1 should like to meet him, to 
grasp him by the liaml, and, on behalf of my 
hri-ffher tyros, ask him ‘how it’s done'il’ Prob- 
tibly .1 slioiild privately entertain, at the same 
time, veiy strong duubU of that young man’s 
veracity. 

It is awtonisbing to observe tbe sameness 
which editors display in the composition of 
the forms of rejection Avhich accompany the 
return of one’s inanuseript. It is, perhaps, 
rather difficult to display any striking origin- 
ality ill expressing in a few Avords, and Avith 
a decent amount of courtes}’’, that your manu- 
script is unsuitable, that they don’t Avant ii, 
and are accordingly retuiiiing it. Some do so 
‘ with thanks/ otUer.s ‘ AAdlh regj'ets/ The Com- 
MU is esj^ecially lavish in this re.spect, the 
editor returning a manuscript of mine Hvith 
compliments mul thank.s.’ Others enter into 
I elaborate and graceful explanations to effect 
I that. ‘ pre.s.$iire on their space compels them to 
return the accompanying manuscript, for the 
! offer of Avhieli they ax*e much obliged/ This is 
I the form used by the • Daily Qrofhic. I have 
tAvo from Ohamhers. lu one, the * editor ' of 
j lJha7nhe7's^B Journal regrets his Inability to avail 
' himself of the kindly offered contribution/ to 
'which is appended in pencil the Avords Hvith; 
many thanks/ and, in the second, this is varied 
'by Hvith compliments/ The editor of the 
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JFedmimter Gazette, on a beautifully litlio- 
graphed filieet of note-paperj ^presents his 
coinplinieiits to , . . . and regrets tliat he is 
iniable to use tlie accoinpaiiying inanuscripi, 
Vi’hicli {iccordingly he returns with many thanks.' 
Otliei's, liowever^ are bnitally franlc, and curtly 
decline to Imve anything to do with ii, return-’ 
ing your iiianiiscript; mangled and dirty, after 
many weebs^ detention, without a word. The 
editor of Thy Fall Mail Mafjamie that 

the araompanying manuscript is unsuitable to 
iL'i pages, and therefore returns it witli tlianks.’ 

I fere we liave a. model form of rejection -™-eause 
ami tdlect expressed in the fewest possible 
wonls. Accojn|»anying the rotiiim of an article 
from The EwfUsh Flastraial Ma at Line is a noti- 
fication that Hlie editor regrt^U that lie is 
uiifdde to use tlie enclosed contiabntion and 
tln.’iefore returns it with many tlninksd For* 
brevity, tliat supplied by The Skdch must be 
awarded tlie ]‘)alm — ‘Tiie editor regrets to be 
compollcd to decline the enelosedd From tlie 
Strand Magazine comes an intimation tliat Mhe'’ 
editor pi'esents his complimeuts to the writer 
of the enclosed contribution, and regrets tliat 
want of space prevents him from making use 
of There is not much originality in 

Loiujiaans, except that it differa from most of 
the other forms in being lithograplicd instead 
of prf]d,ed— ^The editor of Lmiymmls Magmme 
imicli regrets that he is unable to make use of 
tlie enclosed manuscript. He tbiLU’efore returns 
it with thanks. 1 Another briefly expressed re- 
jection is that of The Globe, in wliicli ^ve learn 
that Hhe editor is much obliged for the offer 
of the manuscript now returned, but I'egrets to 
say that he is nnable to accept itd A noble 
ofi'ort is macle by IIiq. Uosm,opolitan ■ Ma,gazine to 
somowdi at soften the blowx On a type- unit ten 
form a member of the stall’ says : M regret that 
wo aro, uimble to use the luaimscript whicli you 
have been kind enough to submit. In return- 
ing your rnanuscript I am instructed to express 
the thanks of the editors for having been per- 
ndllxfd to examine it.l On the b;mk of this 
ff »rm aie . printed thirteen hints to would-be 
contributors, by the due observance of whicli 
their cliances of meeting ivith acceptance for 
their work are much enhanced. Under the 
circuiostances 1 can hardly do better than con- 
clude with the following extracts therefrom : 

(J) ^I’lie rejection of a inanuscript does not 
necessarily imply an opinion inifavourable to 
the literary quality of the Work, but only 
means that the inanuseripts returned clo not 
1 neet any e.x isti ng needs of The OomopolUan, 
however well they may be adapted to the 
wants of other periodicals,’ 

(2) ‘ iUanuscripts should never be rolled, but 
folded ilatd 

(3) n.t is desirable that material for illustm- 
tion accompany articles which from their 
character demand illustration in the magayJne.’ 

(4) ‘ Type-writing is always preferable to 

In; conclusion, the receipt of a form to the 
effect that the editor of Ohamhends Journal Hias 
i much pikasure’ in accepting this article for 
publication, has dtqirivod me of what might 
have been one more example to add to this 
list of the treturn of the rejeetedd 


THE LAllK’S FLIGHT. 

... ‘The crime was a murder of brutal vioicpce. The 
(rixeciitioii took place after the old custom iu ScDtlan(t,pn the 
spot where the crime had been committed, a lonely 
of grass-land, some distance outside tho city of Glasgow. The 
criminals were Irish navvies, memlters of a large gang emxdoyed 
in the neighlajuriiood, ancl as there were rumours of a rescue, 
a detachment of cavalry, snpjdeiiiented by lield-pieces, sur- 
rounded the scaffold. The men were been g brought in a cart 
tci the place of execution, and wlien they reached the turn of 
Use road, wheiar they could fii'st secs the black cross beam, witli. 
its empty halters upon it, tiio doomed ssteu cast an eager, 
faseJisatod gaarr. . . . Around it a wide space "was kept clear by 
llie militai-y; the cannon was placed in position, out Hashed 
the swoiris of the dragotms, Iteneaih and around on every .side 
was the crowd, . . . The season was early i\iay, tl to day was 
line, the wheat-holds were, elothing thmnselves in the green ol 
the young cro]), ami around tin* scallold, .staruUng on a sunny 
mound, a wide space was kept clear. When the inen Jipiieared 
beiHiatli tlie beam, each undi® his own halter, tliere was a dead 
silence— -every one was gazing too intently to whisper to his 
neighbour even. Just tiion, out of the grassy space at the foot 
of the scaffold, in the dead silence audible to all, a lark rose 
from the side of its jjest and went singing upward in its happy 
flight. Oh heaven] how did that song translate itself into 
dying ears?* ... (I’rom an essay by Alexander Smith, of 
Glasgow.) 


Under the gallows tree 
The lark springs up from the dewy grass 
Where the feet of tlie doomed to their last gmal pas.sj 
Away from earth with its care : and sin 
As a soul which the Blessed land doth win. 

Beneath, the shame and tlie in iite despair 
And the last lorn look on a \vorld so fair. 

But a burst of song from the aaure height 
Where the lark soars singing in happy flight 
Oomes down as an Eden, voice from afar, 

To spirits shut out by the flaming bar 
Under the gallows tree. 


Under the gallows tree 
Gomes a eliokiiig suh as tlm wild notes ring. 

The dying behold a far-off Spring ; 

Tlsey are children again at the cabin door, 
Watching the hirk from the heather soar; 

They hear it sing o’er the fields of May 
And their mother s yoiee—was it yesterday?. 

For the years have vanished away with a bound, 
The years with their sinful, sorrowful round. 

Oh, life was .sweet in those days of old ; 

It, has ended now a.s a tale that is told 
Under the gallows tree. 


Under the gallows tree, 

As the joy of song' on the silence breaks, 

A passion of late repentance wakes ; 

The hot tears gush from eyes long dry, 

And a muttered prayer- word seeks the sky. 

Hatli it travelled upward by way of the light ? 

Hath it pierced to the throne of the Infinite? 

IVho knenveth ? A moment, and all is done — 

On each deml face falleth the bright May sun. 

They have passed to a world- whence comes no .sign, 
While the lark sings on, and the dewuli’ops shine 
Under the gallows tree. 

AIaiiy Gorges. 


Printed and Published by ^Y. k lU Chaivibbrs, Limited, 
47 Paternoster ilow, London ; and Edinburgh. 
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‘HANSARD.’ 

It is a cuiAoiis cii'cunistaiiee tliat; of all tlie 
legislatures in tlie world, ours, the progenitor 
of tliem all, is the only one that has not got 
an. official corps of reporters to record its de- 
bates and proceedings. We have, it is true, a 
puljlication. styled ^ Alie Parliamentary Debates,’ 
or, as it is popularly known, ‘Hansard;’ but 
that is only a sort of semi-official report. It is 
not a report taken b;y shorthand-writers em- 
ployed, as in other legislatures* direct by the 
Stale and printed at the public expense. The 
reporting and publicaiion of ‘The Parliamentary 
Debat, es’ is tlie work of a ])rivate contractor 
who receives from Parliament a snbsidy for 
each volume prodneed dining the session. 

‘Hansard,’ which from one point of view is 
a monument to verliosity of our legisla- 
ioi-s, is from another point, of view— and tliat, 
eei’tainly, the more iiipiortaut — most invaluable 
to the historian. It forms a coritinnous and 
nribroken .record of our Parliamentary institu- 
tions h'Oiii ilie Conquest to the present day in 
close on five bund red volumes. The first thirty- 
six volumes, known as ‘The Parliamentary 
Histoiy’ (which were mainly compiled by 
■William Cobbett), contain all that can be col- 
lected of the history of our legislature from 
1066 until 1803. It was not until the second 
session of the second Imperial Parliament-— 
that is, the second Parliament after the Union 
with Ireland, held in tlie year 1803— when the 
hostility of Parliament to the publications of 
its proceedings was ivell-iiigli exhaiisted— that 
Mr T. CL Hansard appeared on the scene with 
the ijigenious idea of compiling a report of the 
debates and proceedings of the two Houses of 
Parliament, mainly from the various newspapers 
of the time, and publishing it in volumes, 
under the title of ‘.Hansard’s Debates.’ 

F{.>r fifty -four years ‘.Hansard’s Debates’ were 
produced entirely at the expense of Mr T. C. 
Ilansai-d— the first, wlio died iii 1833— and his 
son, Mr T. C. Hansard ; hut though Parliament 


contriliiited nothing to the undertaking, the 
subscriptions for the voliimevS from. ineniLiers of 
Parliament, newspapers, cluhs, and puhlic in- 
stitutions made it a financial success. In 1857, 
when the sessional subscription was fixed at five 
guineas, at which it now stands, the Treasury, 
on the representations of some of the statesmen 
of the directed the Controller of the 

Stationery Office to subscribe for one liuiidTed 
and twenty copies for distribution among the 
public departments and the colonial legislatures. 
This first subsidy by Parliament to ‘Hansard’s 
Debate,’ continued lui til 1877, wlien on account 
of marr)'- coniplaiiits that the report WLas inade- 
quate to the reep-virements of the House of 
Uonnnons, the Treasury entered into an agree- 
ment witli Mr Hansard, ovherehy in consideration 
of a grant in aid of ;£3000, he undertook to 
publisii a more extended report. Afr Hansard 
then, for the first time, engaged a stafF of re- 
porters to supplement the dehfites compiled as 
liitherto from various newspapers hy repoiling 
the proceedings of tlie House on Private Bills, 
in Committee on Puldic Bills, in Coniinittee of 
Supply, and debates after midriiglitj wdiich, 
chieily because of their tininteresting character, 
are briefly reported by the public press, and 
were as a consequence insufficiently recorded 
in ‘Hansard’ under tlie old arrangements. In 
1880 the grant in aid was increased to ^B4000, 
but the sessions became so long, and the sittings 
so protracted, that tlie puldication of the de- 
bates for a fixed sum per session was attended 
with considerable risk to Mr Hansard — the 
debates marie nine volumes in 1881, and . ten 
volumes in 1882 — and therefore the Treasuty 
in 1882 agreed to pirovide a subsidy of 
.;£500 for each volume of the debates' of not 
less than nine hundred and sixty pages, pro- 
vided the total number of volumes published 
each .session exceeded five. This arraiigenn^nt 
continued until 1890, when Mr Hansard sold 
his good-will as the publisher of ‘ Hansard’s 
Debates’ to a Company which undertook to 
bring out the Debates, without any subsidy 


ill: 
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from tlie OoYernmmit, r<ilyii\^ fidle.s nnd 
atlveilisenumls for a prolil-, lait the nii(loi'kkiij<^ 
(juiclcly caiiie to grief. Since then, iJie work 
has l>een done by Iavo other contiviciorf^, and 
ihe volinne^ puhli.-^hcd nndcr the title of ‘Tlie 
Parlii'uneiitnry DelKiUrs’ — the old name of ‘Ilan- 
eairk having disappeared with the Coinpany. 
Under the new arrangeirient at pror^ent in e.xisU 
ence, I\l\.'S,sr3 Walerlow, the Govennnent printers, 
are, ihe publishers, and the re-poji l'nriiislK*d 
by Ihe repnrtiiig-.stair of llie Tlwe,% whosL* 
splriidid Parliameniaiy rejiorls formed the chief 
source from which, nudor the old anangeincnts, 
‘UansardV Dcdiates’ wei’c cann piled. 

Tb seeiTiP, indeed, aJiiu^sl iueredilde that a 
great- and rich nation lilce ours should have 
left to cliance, until. 1877 — not iw<uiiy year.s 
ago — the repoi'iing of the ].iroc(M?(li?igs of its 
rarliainent,, the most important factor in tlie 
making of its history, singdy because its 
Treasury ginulged the expondit-ure of a fe^v 
thousand pounds per annum on the work. Tlic 
fcratiirtjs of the existing arrangements for the 
]>r(Hliietiou of ‘The Parliarnentaiy Dvdmies^ arc 
that Cabinet Ministers, other members of the 
Govei'iiment, and the cliief leaders of the Oppo- 
sition are reported vcrhatiriij and in the first 
person, or fully in the third person, accord- 
ing to the imi:)ort:ance of their speeches ; 
and tliat, as regards ihe s].)eeelics of private, or 
imoiiieial members, about two-thirds is, as a 
rule, given in tlie third person, the stipulation 
of the contract being that no meiuher must be 
reported at less than one-third. The re].»oi’t.iiig 
slalf of the TriiU:r% who, as we have said, supply 
the ^copy^ to IMessrs Whiterlow, the tuiblishers, 
t.urn out two sepfirale and distinct reports---one 
for ihii Times ami the other fur ’ddie Parlia- 
inentiiry Debates/ so that the report is not 
possi))ly o])evj to the charge of party l'>ias, if 
there are any jKiople so ignorant of juiiriialistic 
el.hies as to still rolain the notion, which had 
some vogue in the ea.rly days of n.'portiiig, and 
wliich now at least is ut'ierly without toundalion, 
that rt'porieivi Ujook^ their repfU’lB of speoL-lies (or 
that they are U’.ookc.aP in the newspaper office.<) 
to suit the political views of tlie journals in 
whiedi they appear. Three days after tlie 
dedivery of da speech in either House of Parlia- 
ment, a proof is sent to tlie member. He is 
allowed to make verbal corTcctions, but no 
correction involving the alteration of wliat had 
actually been said is allowed ly the editor of 
the Deiiates. An asterisk (-) placed before the 
name of a member indicates that he has read 
and passed the proof of Ids speech. 

The Cortgresmiial Uecnnl of the United States 
is eoiuliieted on an entirely diilerent system. 
Every word spoken in both ’Houses of Cemgress 
•is not only reported by the otiicial slenograpliers 
and published in the Oomfressimal liecordj but 
tlie latter is also a receptacle into wdiich 
senators and representatives throw Bpef?,clieB 
which they never delivei^, or Indeed an }• thing 
else they like. Plvery member also seems to 
have a ' hand In editing it. We frequently 
read that ^Mr Smith withholds his remarks for 
revision/ or that ®Mr Siulth here asked per^ 
mission of the House to hand his manuscripts 
to ,the reportei';?.’ Mr Smith had previously 
read aloud a small part of his spcecdi to the 


House. IT ere is a time limit to speeches in 
Congress ; and consequently incidents like the 
following are frequently to be found in the 
Record. 

Sffaker— T he time of the gentleman from 
Oliio hiis expired. 

Mil l^roREY — Very good, Mr Speaker; then I will 
avail myself of the privilege of extending my remarks 
in the Record, 

And he did, to the extent of several colninns, 
including by way of quolation an entire article 
finrn ihe Fornin/ Formerly undelivered speeches 
might l»e printed in the Record as a matter of 
course, hut Mdie gentleman from Nebraska’ h^av- 
ing used ibis privilege to print and circulate a 
poe.m-’Di little thing of his own/ wliich ex- 
tended to close on twenty pages— the right was 
I resi .rained. Now a member of Congress has to 
I read at least a portion of his speech, and then 
I ask permission of the ^Senate or the House ‘ to 
extend his remarks in the ./fecorc?/ which, how- 
ever, is rarely if ever refused. 

.A h 0 C A L y I E W. 

CHxU^TiSR V. 

As Mrs Dalton always retired early, the girl 
was soon left alone, and her liead wuis laid on 
I the pillowq not to sleep, bub to think. Blie 
' felt 'wliat wars coming-coming next day, per- 
haps ; aiifl wdiat answ’er was she prepared to 
givel AYe innsb not be severe. Bhe was 
! young, and the first impression made upon lu-r 
' was made Frederick .Farmley. This impres- 
! sion, fixed to some extent by a sort of limited 
I promise, had been too recent to have been 
I obliterated by anything tliat had passed during 
j his absence ; and there was certainly much to 
I revive and strengthen it since his return. The 
other lover wuis the trouble. But elie was 
I under no engagement to him, expressed or 
I implied. On iiis declaration, nut knowing her 
j own foldings, she had postponed an answer. 
This was a little deceptive, but it was true 
all. the same. Her honour was clear in regard 
to -Maitland. But vdiy should the giii silently 
argue with herself in this way, except to 
juvstify what she felt would happen if Freddie 
Farmley a.sked her to be his wife? Farmley 
was not to be compared to Dr Maitland — she 
was sensible enongli to admit so much ; but 
.till 

In the luljoining room, Mrs Dalton’s thoughts 
had been following the course of her daughter’s. 

• The reader knows the strong reasons she had 
for her choke between the two suitors. One 
' of them she had confessed to .Mary when 
they were, going home from the funeral, and 
, to Mrs DaltouAs mind it would be ungenerous 
to press it again. But the other— the decision 
of the vicar, a few days before liis death, to 
practically so cut off klary in his will that she 
should be unlikely to become the wife of 
Farmley —it was her duty to make known to 
tlie girl now. Mrs. Dalton also felt wliat was 
coming, and that it would be wrong to post- 
pone the communication. Bhe was not sure 
that Farmley had not already .spoken ; but this 
she would soon learn. 
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Chrtinhers’H .rnunuil, \ T A 1 

July IL ISiKj.j I 

Muiy Daltoii Avas a little vStaiiletl when her | 
mother carnie into her room. | 

‘Dear inanima,’ she said, sitting up, ‘can you | 
not sleep !’ 

‘Not tnitil I haA^e told yon someihing, Mary. 

I Aviil lie Avith you for a Avhile/ 

‘Yes, mamma.’ 

‘Mary, did Freddie Farmley speak to you 
this eveuiiig — I ineaB, ask you to he his 
Arife V ... 

Mudeed, no V Avas the prompt reply, ‘Noth- 
ing of the kind was— was ever so distantly ! 
hinted 'atd ■ . . ! 

‘Then I am sure he is going to ask you, | 
Maryd 

Mary said iiothiug. She was, almost sure of 
it herscdf. 

‘Ami Itefore lie ^ can do so, Mary, I am 
bound to tell you Ikirlp a thing you have not 
heard of hefored 

‘If it is about Freddie, mamma’ — — 

‘Yes, about liim.’ 

‘Then, although I promi.sed him never to 
speak of it again, I think it right to tell 
you a discoAmry I made.’ 

She told her mother the story of the Brocks. 
i\Irs Dalton Avas a very honest Avoman, and did 
not conceal her surprise. 

‘ It certainly makes one think belter of him, 
Mary — not that I ever thought ill of him. Me 
seenied rather wanting in worthy rpudities than 
possessing bad ones. And I don’t want to pi'e- 
judice you now, but to tell you tlie hare truth, 
'as Mr Fairlicdd or Tilr Evorard can also tell it. 
A short time before your uncle died, Mary, he 
made a new will, l)y which nothing came tf) 
you until 1113’^ death. He waas afraid of your 
becoming the wife of Siitli Farmley’s son. It 
could oid.v have Ijeeii a very powerful motive 
that impelled your uncle to do such a thing, 
knowing how allectionatcly he loved jmii.’ 

Blie had to stop, for the girl suddenly tui-ned 
her face to the pillow, sol^hing bitterly. It 
took two or three minutes to compose hei', and 
in her anxiety to do so, the fontl mother suf- 
fered her alihctioii to outrun ti little lier dis- 
■■ cretion.; 

‘You have not heard all, Mary,’ she urged 
— though in, truth it was the sudden meinoiy 
of her uncle’s love for her that had over- 
wlndmed the girl, ralher than anything else — 
‘you have not heard alL Your uncle destroyed 
the second will before he died. Nobody knows 
wliy, but lie certainly destroyed it — doubtless 
for some good reason. I thought,’ she added, 
suddenly realising with a troubled mind that 
she had told the story very badly, ‘I thougbfc 
I ouglit to tell yon, before —before he can say 
anything to you.’ 

The mother was almo.st like to sob now, 
feeling that she had nilseraldy failed in the 
ellecfc she hud aimed at.. For a minute or two 
Mary made no rej.d^", and wdien she did speak, 
it Avas not diOlcult to see the direction"^ her 
thoughts -were taking. 

‘ IlaA’e you — has Mr Fairfield — no idea at all 
Avhy uncle changed his decision, mamma B 

‘ We know nothing.’ 

, ‘Nor Avhy he didlhat, at first?’ 

. ‘ I do not kno’iv, indeed,’ she replied, though 
she suspected the distrust of the vicar had 





reference to Farmley’s fatlier. Of this, also, 
she knew very little. Bhe knew nothing at nil 
of the connection of Seth Farniley with her 
husband’s ruin. 

Mamma,’ said the girl, after another iiiteiTcd 
of thought, startling her mother a little by the 
unexpected decision of character idle displayeil, 
‘uncle would not have destroyed that will 
wdtliout cause. Neither Avould he have made 
it AvitliGiit cai'ise. ^Yhat the cause of tlie first 
act wm.3, mamma, it may be in no one’s power 
now to find out. But If— if Fivddie Pariuley 
— asks me tlie question you spoke of— mamma, 
if he does, before I answer him, one way nr 
another, I shall wuiiit to know Avhy unde 
destroyed tlie will. I owe that to dear uncle, 
do I not '?’ 

Mrs Dalton, wdth a grate fid and much 
relieved heart, folded her daughter to lier 
bosom. Her own W'eak indiscretion in suggest- 
ing justification for the act was remedied by 
the surprising clearness and deeisimi of Hilary. 
Mrs Dalton was not a person of strong char- 
acter or mental power herself, and from this 
moment she looked up to her daughter as one 
capable of judging for herself. And she retired 
to her bed, comforted by the conviction that 
Mary might be trusted to judge Avisely. 

But when, next morning, soon after breakfast, 
Frederick Farmley called, matters tof)k a 
sudden turn of the most unexpected character. 

‘I should not have intruded so eaid}^,’ he 
apologised, ‘only I have another letter from 
my father, and I must run up to London to- 
day.’ 

The expression ‘another letter’ pointed to 
the previous one, and without the eAudence of 
the embarrassed colour on the young man’s 
face, the purport of liis present call Avas clear. 

Hiirs Dalton asked him to take a seat, and 
glanced at her daughter. The latter rose and 
was going from the .room, when Fariulcj inter- 
posed. 

AYould hfary remain for a iiiinute or two, 
Mrs Dalton f 

The girl resumed her seat. 

‘ Something happened the tiny of my landing 
in England,’ he said asvkwardly, ‘'which I 
Avant to mention. I received a letter at Bouth- 
auipton, on the steamship, Avhi(di tvas tvaitiiig 
for me. I have not mentioned it to any one 
since, and never intended to do so. I thcuigiife; 
that I ought not to do so— though of course. 
I have been quite unable to understand ■ its 
meaning.’ 

This AAAAs not a very intelligible speech, but 
he seemed confused and embarrassed, giving 
the impression that he Avoukl rather have 
avoided the comnumication. As he heijitatetl ' 
ncuv, Mrs Dalton made the remark that doubt- 
less the writer of the letter could clear up any 
obscurity ia its meaning. 

I ‘That is just it, Mrs Dalton,’ he replied 
: quickly, as though she had lielped liim out 
I of his embarrassment by the suggestion. ‘ The 
I Avriter of the letter ■ was— AVas dead when , L ‘ 
\ received it.’ 

i Both ladies started AAutlv the perception, of .a - 
I new significance In the matter. ’ ' ■ A 

i ‘Of course, that was why I resol ved’Miev^er,. 

I to speak of the letter to any person. =.; But 
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soiiielhiiig tells me,' lie continued, with anxious 
diHideiieOj Hhat I ought to do so now, as there 
apjicars to have been some misunderstanding, 
and this misunderskiridiiig. miglit; still continue 
in the minds of others. The letter was from 
Mr Dalbui.’ 

It was an anxious moment to Mrs Dalton. 
She knew not what she feared, but was conscious 
of being afraid of some revelation. As he 
.seemed to wait for her permission or reque.st 
to ju'oceod, she said, after a ]»avise : ^ If you 
think that what }mu refer to, Mr Farmley, con- 
cerns Mary or me in any way, tell us what it is.’ 

On this permission lie drew a letter-case 
from Ids pocket and took out a folded paper. 

‘] know,’ he said, with a depianiating drop 
in his tone, O, hat F have never done anything 
to deserve a high opinion of me. But it would 
appear from this that, for some reason unknown 
to me, I\f.r Dalton liad conceived a violent 
animosity — no,’ he quickly corrected himself, 
‘not iluit—he was incapable of it—but I will 
say, u sirring disiruBt towards me. He did 
something (I do not know what) in consequence. 
On reflection, he found mison to think he had 
been wrong. You who knew Mh* Dalton will 
readily understand how quickly he undid what 
he had dime under misappreliension. It was 
ju.st like him/ added the young man with feel- 
::i.ng, ‘not to be satisfied w'ith that, until he 
had written a letter to me confessing liis error 
an<l expressing his regret. I wa.s oii iiie way 
home at the time, and the letter wa.s tiie ilrst 
thing I received on landing.’ 

The story 'vvas ndated .'•o unafrectedly, and 
with 80 much indication of tenderness i‘oj‘ tlie 
good vicar’s memory, that the listeners were 
moved. They knew wlial tlie vicar had done, 
and undone. Farmley modestly showed no 
curiosity to learn what it wa«. He was onlv 
anxious tliaf, whatever the imjwes.sion wdiicli 
hud inilueiiccd tiie late vicar, it might not still 
by clmnce' survive. 

loirmley opeiiuil llie letter and bainled it to 
Mrs Dalton. Dimly through the rising tears 
kIio glanced at the familiar vicarage addre-ss 
printed in blue at the top of the Bheet, and 
the date ‘4th July* — the eve of his death. The 
letter contained only two sentences, but they 
W’ere pregnant with influence now. 

‘All my life I have been preaching against 
misjudgment, and I have falleu into tlie 'same 
error myself, with consequences tluat might have 
been sad fur one I love dearly. What I did, 
under the influence of that eiTor, I have un- 
done ; as it was you I misjudged, I ask you to 
i'oi’give me, as I shall do again in person when 
. ::l„: See ■yon.’ . . ■. 

IMrs Dalton handed the letter to her daughter, 
and when M.ary had glanced over the wmrds, 
she gave it bac‘k to Farmley. How full of 
signiiicauce the lines were to those two ! d’iieir 
eyes meb with a mutual conscioiisriesB, but they 
did not. apeak. 

* That was all I wxanted to do/ said the young 
inan. do not’ know— and, as M.r Dalton is 
gone, I shall never seek to know— what his 
mistake was, I only ask that if those W’ho sur- 
vive know it, and have shared it, they wdll be 
/as jiBt as he. 

® W e know-— hut we have not shared it/ said 


Ml’S Dalton/ bowing her head. She felt that all 
was over now. The bright generoii.s sparkle in 
her daughter’s eyes told her all was oveiv and 
it was not in her power to resist any longer. 

' We have not shared it, Freddie/ Mary , ex- 
claimed, rising with high colour, and coming 
to him. ‘ No— and—thank God, poor uncle had 
—had time to be just to you I ’ 

'Then there is no longer any need for this to 
exist/ said Farmley, with an air of suppressed 
emotion. He had the letter in hi.s hand, and, 
■striking a match, set lire to the imper and flung 
it in the grate. 

i^fi’.s Dalton now ro.se, with a remark about 
getting her bonnet to go out, and went np to 
her room. Fa,rmley’.s eyes were fixed on the 
letter until it was quite in ashes, when he 
turned to the girl, who was still standing close 
to him. Without .say ir^g a word, He drew her 
in his arms and kissed her. 

'Now/ he wdiispered, 'now, Mary, I can go 
in for work with a light heart and a hrm 
anchorage, and be — a maul’ 

Tiie girl never lived who would not feel a 
sense of pride from such a tribute to her iiifliB 
ence. Mary Dalton’s arm went np to his 
shoulder, and she put lier cheek beside it, on 
hi.s bosom. 

In a few minutes she went up to dress for 
going out. The mother required little telling 
as to wliat Lad taken place. She did not feel 
as happy as she might liave been ; but she was 
satisfied that nothing else was po.ssible, and 
consented with gentle'” grace. 

It was excusable enough for Farmley to be 
reluctant to leave i\lary Dalton lliis morning, 
and he therefore telegraphed to Jiis father that 
he would come- up later in tlie afternoon, 

'I Inive added two or three woi'd.s, klary/ 
he said, wlien lie came out of tlie telegraph 
olhee, ‘that v.'ill reconcile him to the delay. 
Can you guess wliat the words were about?’ 

After luncheon, Mrs Dalton remained within 
to vvi'ite letter.s, ami the ]over.s wandered over 
the Do wiry towards the old church of Heculver. 
Among.st otlier letters, .she had to wi-ite one to 
jMr Fairfield, informing him of her daughter’s 
engagement. In a long ])Ostscript, I\Ir.s Dalton 
narrated the circuirisianee.s of the letter to 
Farmley, which, he would see, put an aspect 
on matters which I\fr.s Dalton eonld not 2’eii.st. 
At five o’clock Frederick Farmley started for 
London. 

Mary Dalton and her mother were no^v alone, 
for the first time since morning. Mrs Dalton 
was putting away her writing materials, and 
lier (laughter sat at a window pensively gazing 
out on the sea. There was some small trouble 
shadowing her eyes in the reaction that was 
setting in after the excitement of the morning. 
Mr.y Dalton waited some ininntes for her to 
speak, but the girl seemed to have forgotten 
her presence, 

‘I have written to Mr Fairfiehl/ the mother 
observed. 

I^Iary woke up. 

‘Mr Fairfield? Of course, mamma; lie is a 
trustee.’ 

_ ‘ J ust so, Mary ; it was necessary. And be- 
sides, such a matter ought to be inade known 
at once.’ 
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Mary tnruted her face to the window again 
without ftipeakivig. 

E very body will soon know i t, ary . I 
should iuivU written first of all to Dr Mait- 
land ^ only 

‘ Only what, nniminaU Mary asked with pink 
: face. 

‘Me was here this afternoon, and I told 
him.’ 

‘Here? Dr Maitland here?’ 

‘ Yes ; he came down.’ Then, after a pause, 
a tear run down klrs Daitou’s cljeek. ‘I am so 
sorry for liini 1’ she said. 



F A N C Y F I D OLE F I G U R E S. 

By J. CuruBSiiT Haulion. 

The man who lias been, bitten by the violin- 
collecting mania, and has but limited meana to 
indulge his whim, is assuredly in a bad way. 
The stamp-collector and the bibliomaniac, and 
the deluded individual who sets liis heart upoiT 
old china and Chippendale furniture, have each 
hi.s particular dangers and temptations ; but 
the collector of old violins has his pathway 
beset with perils and pitfalls which are his 
and liis alone. A violin may cost anything 
from five shillings to two thousand pounds, 
and to one who has nothing more than his 
ear and his eye to guide him the speculation 
is as risky as a speculation in horses, or in 
diamonds, or in the ‘latest odds.’ Even if lie 
goes to the experts in order to decide on the 
merits of an intended x^urchase, the only thing 
he can be absolutely sure of is the fee he will 
be charged ; and in the end lie may come to 
realise that it would have been better for him to 
leave the violin altogether’ out of account, and 
limit his dc^sire.s to, say, the couple of meer- 
schaums which Dr Holmes called for as a con- 
cessi<.ui to cuutiintment. 

Uf course it all comes of the craze for the 
‘old masters,’ ami of that fine romance of 
myateiy which surrounds the violin itself as a 
musical instrument. PYr when, you come to 
thi.uk of it, it is a curious and a bewildering 
ciivumstance that, in a world and in an age 
where xwogress is one of the laws of existence, 
the violin should be b>day not only as to 
form and all essential details exactly what it 
wars some three hundred years ago, but that 
it is even now a less |)erfect instriunent than 
it was when the old masters were warming 
their glue-pots, and mixing their vaunted varnish 
and chipping out their blocks of wood in the 
little Italian town of Cremona, now two cen- 
turies back. Mr Gladstone lias said somewhere 
that to jierfect that wonder of travel, the 
locomotive, has not required the expenditure 
of more mental strength and ax:>]dication than 
to x>erfect the violin. But then you can put 
the locomotive into the march of progress : 
the violin you can’t. In lliLs respect it stands 
alone among musical instruments. Pdutes have 
been improved, new types of clarionet have been 
evolved, the harpsichord and the sx^inet have 
given place to the riianoforte, organs have 
come to be controlled by electricity — everything, 
in ' short, in the way of musical instruments 


has^ tended towards advance and ini prove nient, 
while the construction of the violin is rminberecl 
— at any rate by the enthusiasts who run the 
fiddle prices into four figures— amongst the arts 
which have been and are not. The exx:)erience 
of centuries and the ingenuity of many genera- 
tions of skilled mechanics have been altogether 
unavailing ; and violinists to-day are content 
to starve themselves that they may give Iiiin- 
dreds, nay, even thousands, for instruinents 
which did not produce tens when they first 
left the workshops at Cremona. 

To the Uninitiated in, such matters, this craze, 
tins lavish expend ituro of gold for wliat a|>pears 
to be ill no way difierent from the factory 
fiddles which tliey turn out at tlie rate of 
about a hundred per day-— to the uninitiated 
this is but the insanity of unreasoning enthu- 
siasm. But the uninitiated require to be 
enlightened on the subject. The great questions 
of course are: Why is an old violin better 
(presumably) than a new one ? and why are 
violins not now made equal to the niasteiqiieces 
of tlie old Italian school ? Unless the general 
reader get something like an intelligent answer 
to these questions, one may as well keep his 
record of fanc.y fiddle figures to himself, fur 
the result of the revelation would . only be to 
support the opinion of Carlyle as to the 
number of fools at large. 

Now, altliougli the subject involves a multi- 
tude of debatable detoiils, the Innin facts of the 
case are generally adiuilted. It is true we 
sometime.^ hear it saiil that new instnnnerits 
can be niade every wliit as good as those of 
the Cremona school— that nothing butprejudice 
X^reveiits the recognition of this fact. But 
nobody serionsly believes tlie asseidion ; and 
indeed it is a sufficient refutation to point to 
tlie circumstance that all oiir eininenb violinifets 
want to have old insti'ninents in preference to 
the best new ones that money can buy; and, 
moreover, that many of them pay fabulous 
Xnices in order to satisfy their ambition. None 
of these great xdtiyers are wealtliy ru(?n, and it 
is against our notions of coimnou-sense to 
8upx>ose that they would part with such extra- 
ordinary sums as they liav’e been known to 
Xiay merely out of compliment to a sentimental 
prejudice. The mind of man, controlling the 
pockets of man, is nut built that way. 

No; an old violin — especially a violin of the 
Cremona school — must, if a good instrument to 
begin witli, always be better than a new one. 
And for the following, among other reasons. 
First, the wood, probably of an imiquely- 
snperior quality to begin with, has been 
mellowed by age. Time has dried upi its 
vegetable juices, and the frame, lighter than it 
was when new, vibrates almo.*?! at a touch. 
Tlieii a violin requires to be x>layed upon a 
good deal in, order to bring out its ^tone : the 
constant vibration set up by the strings tends 
to shake into hollo^vs the wood, 

and expel the partiedes of dried sax> in dust.. 

I Fiirtlier, there is the question of the varnish, 
a question which, in the case of the old Italian 
instruments, brings us in contact with an 
unsolved and apparently unsolvuble mystery.: 
For more than , a eentary now thi.s vaniisb,: 
has been lost, ancl all attempts to repiroduce it'" 
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Lave utterly failed. Some autburities conteiul 
tbiU it wua cli‘a\vu partly fruiu a tree wbicli 
has BOW Cjuito clit^appeared, a tree which died 
froui tlie exiractiuu of its i-esin, aud being 
woj'tlileas as .regards its timber, was not 
replanted. The fact has certainly been proved 
ibal .siu'h a tree did at oue time exist in 
Kui’theru Italy, but its use by U.ie Creuiuiia 
viotiii makers is, of courBe, a mere conjecture, 
'What we know with absolute eertaiiity is iliis, 
that the Italian niaivers luid at ihoir cominaud 
a vernisli no longer iu existence, which lias, 
ill itscdf, added very con.siderahly to the value 
and umc^ipuility of tlioir best iuBtniineuts. 
And then, List oi all, there h the magniiicenl 
workmanship of the old Italian violins. That 
aloncj to be sure, would nut have been suflicieiii 
to create a craxe for these iinstninients, fur as 
regiirds the inere details of cuiisiructiun, they 
have been copied with matlieiuatioal accuracy 
by inoileru makera. JJut when you put nood 
and age, and use and vaniisli, and workman-’ 
ship, all together into one arliotie whole, then 
you have iu these old iiistruiuents a jiructically 
iin paralleled creation, wliose worth is sufficiently 
atte.sted by the j>nce rvliicli men are willing to 
pay fur it 

Of all the old Itdiuii. musters, Stradivarius 
stands pre-emineutly supreme, both as to the 
quality of his iiistruiuents and llie prices at 
pj'Csent obtaiuoil for them. Mention Btradivarius 
to the veriest scraper uf cat-gut, and you will 
throw him into an ecstasy of deliglifc bordering 
almost on frem^y. And yet it is not so long 
fsince this incomparable genius '^came to his 
ovYud It fills one with a kind of pathetic 
w'oiider to hear of the old man having to get 
back from .England some iustraiaents sent there 
on sale because he could not liiid pni'chasers 
fur them at the low figure of .1^5, while a 
vi'din frcuu his Lan*bi cun now c-oimmmd the 
8!im csf £2000. Of Btradivaiius, indeed, it may 
truly 1)0 said thad he lias made his fortune 
after bivS death. It is generally ccjinjiuted lliat 
he unidc between six hundred ami seven hundred 
violins during his lung life, and his price for 
till insLmineut is believed never to have ex- 
ecedled £T>, Nowadays it rvoukl be a very 
poor violin of Btradivarius make that did not 
run into three figures, wldlst the finest speci- 
mens always touch the four. 

So; 'far, 'the" record ^ price for ' a Btradivarius 
is tlm high figure just named, £2000. Thai 
fabulous Klim was obtained for an instrument 
whicli is even now almost as fresh as when it 
left tlm hands of its maker exactly one hundred 
and eighty year.^ ago. It has hud a wonderful, 
even a roman Lie history, tliis prieekss treasure *, 
Stradivari us thought bo iiiuch of it himself, 
that not only did he refuse to sell it, but he 
would allow no .stranger to touch it, and when 
uat,: the'; ripe;’ cto 

tlu'CCj he made a special "bequest of it to laa 
the , latter ■ pai*te4:'^:.;with :;ik ;ia\:khe : 
County de Sakbue, who never pkyed it, but 
;d3ke;^ : skhe;; cif key 

soli; :;lt ;,150:' 

;ffkrlsib, ■ < an V;eccehtriy"' xolfect^ 
who, beginning life as a carpenter, wm found 
to have left :ii< fortune of when his 

body wm kie day discovered among a confused 


heap of some two hundred and fifty Cremonus 
which he had gathered together iu the course 
of a thirty years’ search. 

Tarisiu’s collectiuu would, of course, have 
become the object of ambition with violin 
enihiisiasts all over the \Yorld, but Yuiilaume, 
the high-priest of the art of ihhile-nuiking iii 
Erauce, got scent of it, and purchased the 
whole two luindi'ed ami fifty instriuiienis Ijefure 
ajiy one else had a chance. When Yuillauine 
came upon the ‘Salabue’ StradiviiriuB, he too 
went into raptures over it. Indeed, such was 
his enthusiasm that he refused to part with the 
instrument at any piice ; and when the Franco- 
German ^Ya^ was going on in 1870 he had 
the treasure buried iu a damp-proof, air-tight 
box for safety 1 Viiillaiime went the way uf 
all flesh, and then the violin pas.sed into the 
hands of AI. Alard, who gave £1000 for it. 
Alard, again, died in 1888, and two years later 
the violin Yvorkl w’as astonished to hear that 
tlie *Bakbue’ Btradivarius, 3iow somewhat 
irrevereiitiy called ‘The Aiessiah,’ had been 
bought by Air R. Crawford of Trinity, Edin- 
burgh, for the unprecedented sum of £2000. 
Tlie very high figure is, of course, accounted 
for to a great extent by the marvel] ous state 
of preservation of this instrument. As Air 
Haweis expresses it, it is as though the ivojy 
Alinerva of Phidias that stood once in the 
Parthenon, should be discovered hidden awxiy 
with the utmost care in some deep, dry, and 
liei’metically sealed sepulchre of the East, and 
brought over scaihless to be set up amidst the 
Elgin fragments, the only perfect relic of them 
all. So stands this matchless violin amongst 
its brethren. The thick, rich, red-brown varnisdi 
looks as fresh as if it had been put on but 
yesterday, for neither varnish nor wood has 
been rubbed, as in the ease of every other 
known specimen of Btradivm'ius workmanslu]*. 
The form and outline of the instrument are 
also incomparable for grace and beauty ; while 
the^ tone, for strciigth, ruundness, sweetness, and 
delicacy, in practically unmatchetl. We have 
nut the sliglitest doubt tbat if this violin were 
to eliaiige hands again, its former price, pheno- 
menal as that was, would be considerably 
exceeded. . 

The celebrated instrument known a.s tbe 
‘ Betts ^ Strad. comes nearest to Air Graivford’s 
in the matter of price. This violin lias also a 
remarkable history, though not exactly in the 
same wny as the other, it takes its name from 
a London musicseiler W'lio, about sixty years 
ago, gave a stranger a guinea for it oVer the 
counter, Betts 3‘etained the treasure in his own 
famiby^for a number of years, and after his 
death it passed tlirongli the hands of various 
collectors, iintii Air George Hart, tlie well- 
known dealer, ultimately acquired it for eight 
hundred guineas. This was in 1878. Eight 
years later, Air Hart sold the ijistrument to the 
Count de Campo Felice of Park, and recently 
it has again changed hands, the price this time 
being a little ^^nder £2000. 

The violin known as the ^Emperor’ Strad,, 
ol (lute 1715, was the gem of a wonderful col- 
lection gaiheml together by AL' Gillott, the 
imminent pen-maker. Air Giliott Inid bought it 
frmp another EngILsh collector, Air Andrew 
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Foimtaiiie, who liad acquired it in Brussels 
about 1832. Notliiug seems to be known of its 
liistory previous to this, but its subsequent ad- 
yentures have been deemed of such importance 
as to merit a %’olume all to themselves. Its 
present value is .set down at 000, although 
it brought oid}" ;,B200 when sold witli the rest 
of the Gillott instrument in 1872. It is wdiat 
is known as a ‘^Iled Strati./ a term which to 
the connoisseur means D;he vision of a treasure 
of Creniouese art, covered with, a transparent 
rvibj varnisli, siicli as has never been seen on 
nnytliing else in tliis world.’ Under the tliiu 
.skin of" the beaiiti.ful gum the lights are alive 
— golden and diamond Hashes sliooting tl.iroxigh 
the crinisoii filni over every particle of the 
wood, until each slender, fibrous tliread appears 
to the delighted eye a centre of radiation, and 
all the surface soft as %-flvet to tl\e touch. See 
how the enthusiast can write when he touches 
tlie Cremona varnisli ! This violin is now in 
tlie possession of Mr George Haddock, of Newlaj* 
Hall, Leeds. Some years ago Signor Piatti, our 
king of ’cello phiyens, made a special journey 
to Mr Haddock’s residence merely to set eyes 
upon the masterpiece. 

The violin known as tire * Tuscan’ Strad. is 
anotiier excellent example of the rise in prices 
xvifchin recent yeaiu In 1690 Sti’udivarius made 
four splendid instruments for the Graud-duke 
of Tuscan _y. About a centiirjr later one of 
these .suddenly and rnysteriou.sly di.sappeared. 
d¥hat has been shown to be the same iiistni- 
ment turned up in 1794, in the haiuls of a 
musician named Mosel 1, in Florence. Mosell, 
sold the violin for £25 to an Englishman 
iiauied Ker ; the latter brought it to England, 
and it remained in the po.$ses.siou of Ids descend- 
ants until his gramlson sold it in 1876 to ]\rr 
Iiiearilo for £210. in 1888 Messrs Hill acquired 
it for £1000, and soon afterwards it was .sold 
to its present owner, who is said to have 
declined £2000 for it. 

A good deal might be said against the 
practice of hoarding up these piiceless treaBures, 
oil the part of xvealthy amateur.s, wdjo cannot 
be said, to put the instruments to their legiti- 
mate use. Stradivari us never iuteiiJed his 
violins to lie mute and inglorious in the cases 
of .selfisli collectors ; and one Inis a certain sym- 
pathy witli the suggestion which has often been 
made that a sumptuary enactment should be 
pas.sed, compelling every amateur who cannot 
or wdli not use a valuable instrument for tlie 
public benefit, to give it up to some one who 
can and will. The notion may be realised by- 
and-by — in Utopia. Meanwhile, it is comfort- 
ing to know that there are not a few famous 
Strad. and other old Italian instruments in the 
hands of leading players wdio give O]) their 
lives to the service of the public.'’ Sarasate has 
a couple of instruments of Strad. make. One 
of the.se was presented to him by the Court of 
Spain ; the other he bought from Gaud of 
Paris for £1000. Joachim is the lucky possessor 
of four )Strad3. They are all more or less valu- 
able instruments, but the most costly of tlie 
four is the one pre.seritcd to him by public 
subscription on the occasion of his artistic 
jiibilee. ; This instrument coat £1200. It ^vas 
purchased from Lady Lindsay ; and it is interest- 
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iug, as once in ore sli owing the ■ grad iiai ri.se in 
price.?, to note tliafc Lacl)^ Lindsay bong] it the 
instrument lor Ie.ss than £600, wliile the person 
from wdiora she purcha.sed it paid only £180. 
Another Strad., whicli was bought for £1250, 
W'a.g pT'esented to Herr Wdildemar iMeyer. Tlu.s 
instrument was purchased for £500 l>j il.s 
formev owner, wdio thus cleared a proiit of 
£750 by the transaction. Lady, Halle plays 
upon the Strad. W'hic]i belonged to Ernst, the 
noted virtoo.«o. Wbat she paid for it is not 
absolutely certain, but Ei-nst’s widow sold it for 
about £500, and its valua Ig Xiow geneinlly set 
down at £1000. Of course tlie ^ilue of all 
these Stradivari n.s instninients is coiLsiderably 
enlianced by what may be called their d pedi- 
gi*ee.’ If tliey have aii iiiteresfciiig history, t!m 
purcliaser will certainly have to pay .somethiug 
for that history ; wdiile again, if, they have 
been used by a noted artixSt or artists, the cir- 
cumstance wTll assuredly ineaii a sub.stantial ad- 
dition to the sum which might otherwitse be set 
down as their value. And it may just he added 
that a Stradivari U.S violin wdiicli does not fall 
under one or other of tlie.se couditioms has prob- 
ably no existence. 

The great rival of Btradivarius nowadaj^s is 
Guarnerius del Jesii, with whom the liigliest 
art of violin- making may be said to have died. ! 
If a fiddler cannot get a Strad., the next object 
of his ambition is a Guarnerius. Borne few 
players, indeed, have shown a preference for 
instruments of the latter make, but the tone is 
not so easily produced, being more iiiyyieldiiig, 
and thus requiring more force and pressure to 
bring it out. Besides, the form has seldom ilmt 
tender grace so characteristic of the work of 
Btradivarius. The virtues of the Guarneriins 
instruments were longer in being recognised 
than w'ere those of the Btradivarius make. 
When at last they did receive attention it was 
mainly becau.se Paganini achieved his marve]lou.y 
successes on a Guarnerius violin— an iiistrumeiifc 
for which, by the way, the municipal author- 
ities of Genoa, to wdjom it was bequeathed by 
the master, are said to have refused the sum 
of £10,000. Paganini would probably have 
played as well on a factory fiddle as on an}’ 
other, for his forte was more trick than tone j 
but the violin world saw iii liis pdienomenal 
feats of technique a compliment to his instru- 
ment, and it was not long before the Guarnerius 
violins were selling at long prices. 

There are .some splendid speclnions of 
Guarnerius work now’ in the hands of players 
and collectors. M. Y.saye, the famous Belgian 
violinist, lias an instrument xvhich was bought 
in a London auction -room in 1870 for six hun- 
dred guineas. Mr j\huiriec Sons, the leader of 
the Scottish Orcliestra, has one, but the price 
paid for it has not been disclosed. Mv Josef 
Ludwig and klr Schiever also use Guarnerius 
violins. The late Mr Garrodus had a pair of 
very fine Guarnerius nistruments, The best one 
cost him £700 when he bought it some thirteen 
years ago, and just before liis death he declared 
that he would not take £1000 for it. The 
imstrument had belonged at one time to 
Paganini, who lost it in one of Ms many 
gambling escapades. . Mr ‘ Oarrodiis’ ~ seeontk. 
Guarnerius has, been sold since his death- foi’ 
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:£370. In 1840 this instriuneiit became the restricted to the natiirul liLstory of his iKilive 
TU’oiterty of ^Ir Alexander i’kiackeii^.ie, of Kdiii- county ; but when the decline of the iiimiiig 
hiir< 4 h, and afterwards of Iiis sou, Sir A. C. industry led to the exodus ot Cornish miners 
Mackenzie, d’he latter sold it in 1882 for to all parts of the world, an occasional tribute 
;£4(lib and in 18P3 Mr OaiTotlus bought it for of curious bird or beetle, snalce-skin or rare 
£350. The prices of the Guurueniis iustni- antler, would reach the old parson tarn the far 
nwnls are steadily rising. In 1860 Audi lau me corners of the earth, till the rectory became 
sold au iufeiriuuent of this make to Ferdinand rich in outlandish treasure. 

David fur £24.0, which changed hmuls not so A 

long ago at the sum of .T800. Tiie ‘ Leduc’ in lier sweet low voice, as she entered from the 
thiarnerins, formerly in the Meunett collectiou, library. His name was lightly /o/i?i,d) tit it was 
was soil! lately to Signor Mic-olini, the husband natural to fall into the vernacular in addressing 
of iM'adamc Fatti, for rfilbOO; and somebody him. 

wsis recmitly advertising tin iusiruineut in tlie Jau made a respectful obeisance. Atiss 

Tim.es for £>1400. ' Trevennick was a divinity to Jan. He treasured 

Now and ag?iin a lucky bit uslm] to be made her words and little deeds of goodness as a 
in the svtiy ni* violin Miiuls2 A Imndon dealer miser treasures gold. She was enslirined in the 
picked up an instrument in Fa, lis some twenty- one vivid memory he retained of his early 
three yctirs ago™‘tlie price whatever Monsieur childhood. AA'hen Jannvas a little fello\v, 
cares to give.' Alonsienr cared to give as much Rose Trevennick herself but a school-girl, she 

as made the seller conclude that he was crazed, had one day met a crowd of rough lad b, with 

and then came home, touched ip) the iiistru- Jhe innate brutality of boyhood, bailing the 
menfc, and sold it for TMbO 1 That identical |K)or half-witted child with shrieks and teiTify- 
violin was to be heard quite recently in the ing antics, and with hashing eyes she had stood 
oreliestra of a wcdl-knovvu musical society in between the lad and his tormentors, striking 

Bfc JamtV Hall. The late Charles Reade, ' who and shaming them to desist, while he clung 
was a keen entliusinst, made many bargains in pathetically to her skirts ; and from that chi}’^ 
his tini<‘. On one occasion, he gave a Parisian the flame of Jan’s devotion had waxed ever 
dealer .£*24 for a Guarnerius which was stronger, tilF he was now come to the vei'ge of 
prcBeiitly sold in England for £160. But the manhood, with a feeling of vague adoration for 
days of such lucky hits are gone. Tlie great the rector’s daughter, to wliose skirts he still 
‘ liunt’ lor Strads, is over, and of the two liun- flguratively clung. 

<lred or so genuine instnuneiits in existence, the M want to see the mriister, if you please, 
pedigree is as wcdl known and as clearly dedined Miss Rose,’ sai<l Jan ; ‘I want to show Tn tliis 


as that <d‘ a prize animal, 


J A N P E N Cl K L L Y. 

CHAPTER II. 

Gnu nioniing, Jan Pengelly stood in tlie hall 


beautiful egg,’ and he carefully produced from 
his cap a hirge green egg, with curious brown 
markings. ‘ Do ee mind the old doctor that 
was billing at Purthginmock last summer ? He 
shawed me the birds on the rocks under 
Trcva.sse ,llead, and be said there was only livo 
or dree of llioy birds left in Ooiaiwall, and in 
a few' years tlierc widden’ be W'un the ivui-Id ; 


of UTcgaiilnr I'ectory, waiting to see the rector, and lie said if I found an egg, and minded ’eu 
‘Old Piirsmi Tn-vciinick,’ as lie was familiarly till he coined again, he’d give me a guinea for 
calletl (and lit*, did not resent the appellation), was ^tis woilh a guinea to a strange doctor 

an enthusiastic naturalist, and the leading spirit of surely worth a guinea to parson, and I 

the(.:’oimiBhOimithul(igicaIvSodety. His maister to see ’em Lsn’fe it a purty egg, 

opm, Lifo ou onr We.tmi Shores,’ had A"' ^ KuH’.-, or a 

1 ' \ \ \ i. - guillemots, or a kittiwakes; kis surely a brave, 

brought iiim much honour, Imt no pecuniary " 

profit. By nature lie wa,i more a scientist jjjs.s freveunick examined tlie egg witli 

tlian a tlicologian, half liiis heart being witli his evident iidmiratiou ; she iiud cauglit .something 
parish, and half in Ids beloved pursuit He of her father’s enthusiasm for such things, 
could have preached for ever on the text, ‘And Then ivitli a little sigh she placed it carefully 
God created every winged fowl after his kind.’ in J^Ri's luiud, and led him out into 

The rectory was a veritable muBeiim ; glass 

cases of owls ami hawks, and other ‘fearful , ^ want you to understand something, Jan,’ 

wild fowl; lined the wall.s of dining-room and 'icn 

, A , , , ivo are poorer than we used to be, much 

A V ’ / contamed rare poorer, and my i'atlwr is no longer able to buy 

featlieied specimens ; while tlie stnlied sea-birds the biids’ eggs from yon ; he will not liave 
in ^ the luill almost rivalled in numbers the money for sucli fchingK.’ Jau looked bewildered, 
living multi tilde on the rucks beneath the cliff, ‘ \A’e are poorer now because the Trogartlui 
that abruptly terminated the rectoiy garden, Is not working’— Jan nodded again. 

A faint odour of the chemical preservative.^ of you must please keep this egg till 

feather and fur pervaded the whole lioUBe, so doctor comes again, and he will buy it. I 
tlmt old Lady Polperro was wont to declare . 

that wtieimver she dined at the rectory the very criecC-lL, wS auimationT^ 1 \w? toko a 
soup Muelt o£ cainiilior . jieuviy for ’eii, ’tie maister’s ! I. tell W Miss 

hor many; years the collecttou had, been Bose,’ he . continued excitedly, ‘my rope was 
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short, iuid I could see two eg^^s, and couldn’t 
reach dun ; and I swinged iuy>selt' out clear of 
the did, and drupped into the waiter, and 
d imbed up the slippery rock, and readied luid 
reached, aiul just got wan egg, and I swinimed 
back round Trevasse Head against a cruel 
nasty tide, and I Ye bronglit the egg for inaister 1 
I Ne brought Yn scores" of eggs for money — 
this wan for level’ 

Yhcre was lu) resisting such vehemence of 
A^enerosity, so, with a smile, M.iss Treveimick 
led the way back to the house. 

When they entered the library, the rector, 
divested of his coat, was seated on the edge of 
a huge packing-case. He was a tall old inan, 
witli lung silvery hair, and a look of immediate 
trouble on a face that was otherwise singularly 
boyish. 

hUose, my dear,’ he sfad, ‘I hud I must re- 
pack this box entire!}? ; there are a few books 
tliat I caniiot bear to pai‘fc with, and they are 
all at tlie bottom. However, I believe the,, 
renmiuder will be sufficient for our present 
purpose, as many are indeed valuable editions ; 
and I learn fi‘om this mouth’s Bibliophile that 
there are several wealthy American buyers in 
London this season, and prices are ninning 
generally high.’ 

Never an economist, and with infantile notions 
of hiumee, the rector bad been yearly growing 
poorer, through the failure of tlie mines in which 
his little capital was invested ; and the recent 
bankruptcy of the farmer wlio rented the 
glebe, and who was two 3 ?ears in arrear, coin- 
eidiug with receipt of a heavy account from 
a London taxidermist, abruptly brought liome 
to the worthy old geutleman that he was urgently 
in want of cash; and in desperation he had 
resolved to meet the difficulty by selling a 
portion of his library. Tlie selection and pack- j 
ing of these books was a painful task ; there 
was a pang for each volume as lie laid it iu 
the box ; lie handled the books with a lingering 
caress, and many were taken again from the 
pacldog-case and replace<l on the shelves as too 
|ireeioii$ for the sainlfice. 

^Father,’ said x\liss Trevennick, tenderly laying 
her hand upon his arm, LJan here has a siir- 
prise for you ---- a little present.’ And Jan, 
beaining with pleasure, again produced the egg. 

‘ It ’a a gwennak’s egg!’ cried the rector ex- 
citedly, Li veritable gwennak’s egg ! The bird 
is very rare, and is fast beedming extinct. Jan, 
luy good fellow, this is indeed a prixel’ and j 
for the moment, all the trouble tied from his j 
face as he eagerly examined the treasure. | 

Jan, fluhlicil with pride, recounted bis adven- ' 
ture. A momentary look of misgiving crossed 1 
the rector’s brow as he turned to his daughter, 

‘ Liose, my ilear, I am afraid, as Dr Warrener 
discovered the habitat of the bird, and to some 
extent commissioned Jan in the fpiest, he is j 
honourably bound to give the doctor the first j 
refusal of this egg,’ 

Jan dimly understood, and vehemently objected. 
‘I tell ’ee, sir, there was two eggs — wan slipped 
away from my finger-tips. If the doctor wants 
t’other egg, let ’eii swing like a spider from 
Trevassse Cli!f, with his feet nowhere, and the 
black rocks waiting for ’eii 1’ 

Without further protest, the gweimak’s egg 


was tenderly placed upon a safe shelf ; and the 
rector availed himself of Jan’s strength to haul 
the case of books nearer the window. The grief 
came back to the old man’s face as lie again 
fondleil the beloved volumes ; and Eose, turning 
to the window with brimming eyes, murmured, 

‘ Poor father, poor old fatlier !’ 

Only the day beh>re, the rector had received 
a letter irom a stranger in Plymouth, offering to 
buy, _at a fair price, any shares In Wheal Tregartha 
he might have to dispose of ; and the honest old 
gentleman had replied that it was well uuderstoDd 
that the shares w'ere of no value in the inarket, 
and he could not sell to another what he knew 
to be W'Orthless. 

Jan Pengelly left the rectory with liis poor 
mind strangely bewildered, lie vaguely umier- 
stood the altered circumstances of the Tre'vennickfj, 
and in a dim fashion he connected their losses 
with the failure of the Tregartha mine ; had nut 
people of the village, for lack of work at the 
mines, been sold out of house and lioine, and 
gone abroad to seek a living 1 But i’arsou 
Trevennick did not dig the copper, nor sell the 
copper — the problem was too much for Jan ; his 
brain waas iu a whirl, and he instinctively iiiriied 
his steps to the beach that he might sit ]>y the 
sea and slowly think the niatter out. 

Is there elsewhere in the world a stretch of 
sea-shore so wildly beautiful as this suiitliem 
coast of Cornwall, with its while sands, its 
glorious cliffs, the wonderful greens and purph^s 
of its tiainsluceiit Walters ? 

Eislng pei'peiidicularly froiu tlie sandy beach, 
to the west of Trevasse Head, stands the Warrior’s 
Rock, a liuge pile of mvilti-coloiircd seipentine, 
washed and vvoni by the tides and storms of 
the ages to some rainofce resemblance to a he] meted 
man. To the top of this fantastic rock it was 
the delight of Jan to climb; and iu days of 
idleness he would .spend hours on tln3 suiniuit. 
It was to tlie solitude of this airy ]>erch that he 
noiv repaired ; but for once he was blind to the 
cluaiging hues of sea ami sky, and deaf to ilie 
breaking \va,sh of the waves beneath liini, and 
the luultitudinous cries of the wlieiding sea-birds. 
His mi mi was sorely troubled. He reiiieiiibercd 
the whispered talk of the three miners that night 
on Tregartha beach, the mention of tlie ])ar.son, 
and the words of the old mart Edwards : ‘ There ’s 
a brave heap of money yet in Wheal Tregartha.’ 
It dawned upon iiim that all this concerned 
Parson Trevennick, and tluit he ought to be told 
about it. But the threat of Captain IrefusL 
rang in his ears, and he shuddered at tiie memory 
of that murderous little pistol glittering in the 
moonlight. Whatever real signiffcance lay iu 
the threat, the terror was actual enough to Jam 

Then he thought of the sweet face of Miss 
Trevennick ; he had seen the tears in her eyes 
that morning. Had she not always been good 
to him'? Did she not save him from the pi.xies 
of Cam Garu — the wicked pixies that used to 
torment him so, and had one night chased him 
all the way from Tregartha Church to the veiy 
door of tlie rectory— did she not teach him the 
Bible verso that had ever since charmed them 
away 1 

The ti«le crept slowly in^ and made an islet- 
of the rock ; and as slowly turned and receded, 
leaving a wonderful floor of .spotless sand j and 
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lieeilleKS of ilie liours, Jan sat Uiore iu trunbled 
inwlilation. 

Jf Trefusis fJiot liiin, tliey would bury Iiiin in 
TreL'ail'ha Cluirclijai'd, two miles inliiiid ; and 
iHitioubicd if lie could rest so far away from the 
Wat.ei*. 

‘’Tis uo otbls io 11105^10 repeatedly murmured, 
but Ids sim|de heart rt?joi‘ted this formiila of 
sellishnnss ; ami fcliroiigli the misU of doubt he 
gradnaily saw his duty plain enough, 

'Whiiuever he had ti> cro.ss the moor in the 
gadieriug darkness, when the granite rocks took 
gimsily .shapes as he Imrried along, and he lieurd 
the dreadful thipj flap of goblin wings behind 
him, he would call aloud in tlur gloom ; * I will 
not lie afraiil of tin? terror that tileth by niglit 
and walked Inane? unscathed. 

Tiie words of his bBilile duinn ’ came to him 
iu hio jierplexily, fl will not bo afraid !' he 
cried; * pixies or bullets, 'tis all the same— I 
will not be afraid of the terror 1 ' 
i.t wars a iiard fight tliat Jan Pengolly fought 
thereon the roc.k, with weapons that were none 
of the ]veene.st — a fight W'ith the fear of deatli ; 
but when at length he scrambled down to the 
beach, his face was happy enough, and he strode 
home with a sharp sense of appetite, and whistled 
to Idiusolf us he climbed the path that led past 
the coustguurd station to the ^ullage. 

When he entered his lodging, the widow's 
little girl of twelve, whose intere.st in Jan was 
quite nmternal, w-as sitting at the spread table, 
and greeted him in a tone of severe i*e}>roach ; 
Wlan Pengelly, ymihu very late to your tea; 
wherever have 'ec been P 


'THE .DALT.10J 

.A LAi'uui!, ding,y, ivddniok building, situulod in 
Threadncmlle Street whore it joins Bishopsgate 
Slreei, attracts the attention of the passer-by 
wh\j \n not a city man. ijooking above the | 
hand.-ome giwuite doorway, at the west end of ; 
the builtling, ho sees ilm words ^Tho Dal tic ' 
Blinding out in bold relief, Ooueluding that 
the building must be n commoreial Extdiange, 
!m nuturiiliy connects it with tar and timbciy 
or other ]U‘oducts of Horfch lUssia. Soiled by 
an nucontrollable curiosity, or a laudable thirst 
for information, he passe.'s througli the large 
s\ving-daor.s at the entrance, and finds him.self 
ill pi vwdiluiie ivherc there are several people 
waiting— so he ascertains— to see rnembera, Foi- 
lie ^soori discovers that within the sacred 
precincts of the room only members are 
admitteth An oificiul in ‘blue and gold 
lv(?ep,s jealous guard over the inner doors, 
and sees that no intriider pa£.ses through. A 
. stningoi* attempting to ellect iiii entrance is 
tpiickly discovered by this lynx-eyed individual, 

‘ and pi-ditel}^ ordered buck. 

. .Presently our friend with the inquiring turn 
of mhul hears one of the ealleri^ give a name 
^ ' to the I doorkeeper, who shoiife it through a 
.'g'&niall; Aperture'’ to ■ another official ■ inside.' ■ ' ■■Peer-" 

ffillifilliiife ■" hperlhre, : ^ latter' 

y olfieiul isfettiiding^ on a platform, aiid in front of 
him, an akrnnii)gd,oold.ng funnei-shaped object 
ou- a ' swivel , Through this object^ which is 
‘hvthmg more than a megaphone or speaking- 


trumpet, the official intones in a loud, pene- 
trating voice the name which has been qpassed 
on to him. Iu answer to the suiamons, a 
member hiUTieg into the vestibule, and enters 
into conversation with the caller, or if the 
interview is likely to be prolonged, he takes 
him into a siinill anterooiu, lead iiig off the 
vestibule, which is provided for tlm piuyose. 
We will assume that our hypothetical visitor 
.suddenly remembers liearing his friend Mr 
Snooks whoj he knows, is ‘something in tlie 
city,' mention ‘ The Baltic ' by name. Perhaps 
Mr Snooks is a member and can take him in- 
side ? At any rate, he will see. 

‘Will you call out Mr Snooks, please,' lie 
timidly tells the blue-aiid-gold ofiieial ‘ Which 
Snooks, sir?' the latter laquirea; ‘there are 
several in the room.’ ‘Josiah Snooks’ is Uie 
reply, and forthwith^ the name of Josiali 
Snooks is bellowed througli the megaphone. 
Mr Snooks soon appears, and upon learning 
his friend’s ■wish, takes him inside, enters Ids 
name in the visitors’ book, and shows him 
round. 

He finds himself iu a spacious room, with a 
low roof supported by Corinthian pillars, 
Pillars indeed are everywhere, the whole ap- 
pearance of the building, both externally and 
internally, being sugge.stive of a patchwork 
arrangement wliich, lie leuruvS, rs the result of 
certain structural alterations effected within 
recent year.y, ivith the object of increasing the 
space availalde for members. The wall on Ids 
left contains a succession of handsome miiTors, 
also a large clock and a wind-dial, which, he 
afterwards discovers, are specially UBeful a.s wcdl 
as evidently ornaiuent;il. Panged along tliis 
wall is a leather - covered Sybaritic settee, 
whose continuity is broken only by Uie large 
fireplace iu the centre, also suggestive of cum- 
[oj't. .He i.y told lluit when busine.?.s is slack, 
mvmber.s loll aud take their ease on this scat, 
chatting— -not alwiiys ‘shojj’ — or reading the 
daily papers and y?eriodicaU, a liberal, siqvply 
of which is provhled. He finds at the western 
end of tile room an alcove, witli a table in tlie 
centre, upon wliich are the p.nncipal illustrated 
papens and several foreign jonnials — .French, 
German, Greek, and lliilian ; the correspond- 
ing portion of the opposite side forming the 
Secretary’s office. At the eastern end, jn.s't out- 
side the private entrance to the Imibling, he 
sees on the left a luncheon room and 
refreshment bar, where the members fortify the 
inner man against the wear and tear of "their 
afternoon ‘contracts,’ or search for ‘contracts.’ 

After passing, at ilie right hand corner, a 
Y>ulpit-like structure, in which yet anutiier 
katlierdunged official shouts out the name.s of 
members who are wanted by fellow-members, 
lie discovers a telegraph office, outside of which 
is a succession of pigoon-holos containing inland 
aud foreign telegram forms. Lower down, he 
finds a very complete telephonic system, em- 
hraeing nine feit-walled cells, whicir effectually- 
deaden all sound to and from the speaker, 
after he has been ‘switched on’ by the attend- 
ant ill the telephone - box. Pursuing his ex- 
jdoratiuns, he comevS acro.ss a variety of foreign 
telegrams from the leading grain centres of the 
w#ld, and these give him the first clue to the- 
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nature of the business transacted within the build- 
ing. ills attention is next attracted by one of 
tlie Exchange Cuinpany’s tape niaclunes, where 
he may see an anxious speculator eagerly noting 
the tluciuutiuiis of the stock markets in which 
he is iutcrestod. Close by is a door leading 
down a flight of steps to ilie uiideigruund 
apartments, which consist of a lavatory, well 
looked after by atteiulauts, and an inner rumn 
where newspaper iiles are carefully preserved* 
He learns that there are also other subterranean 
rooms, in one of which tlie Committee of IMan- 
agement meet lor their deliberations. A casual 
glance during his peregianatioiis up-stairs has 
revealed to him the fact that the comfort of 
memlnirs in the matfer of writing-tables, books 
of ref(M’em.‘,e, and so forth, Is attended to in a 
way which leaves little to be desired. 

Assuming that the roofn is well iilled, which 
it invariably is at noon and between four and 
five in the afternoon, the lium of voices which 
arises from the silkduittedj keen-faced throng is 
suggestive of a huge beehive. 33etween four 
and five, the sound increases in vuliune, until 
just before live, when the doors of tlie build- 
ing arc closed for tlie day, it reaches its 
muxiinum, and so does the volume of smoke, 
for cigars and cigarettes are permitted after 
4.30 i\M. Daring spirits have introduced, in 
summer, straw-hats into that conservative insti- 
tulion, but no one has yet had tlie temerity 
to light up a ‘briar-root.^ An unwritteii law 
ta'i.Hjoiiig pipes is in existence, and the stony 
glare of tiie staid ohl meinbers, to be followed, 
possibly, by a report to a shocked Committee, 
would probably meet tlie daring innovator, and 
annihilate the innovation. Ere our supposed 
visitor lias found himself once more outside 
the Iniildiug, ii wiser, and possibly nut a 
Svadde.r man, he will have letirned 'that the 
‘Baltic’ is the great emporiiiui in Loudon for 
foreign grain, with ramifications, however, 
wdiicii embrace other trades of smaller dimen- 
■ sions. . 

But wdience the name of ‘The Baltic H 
Like ‘Lloyd's,’ it is derived from the name of 
a collbe-liouse close at hand in Threadueedle 
Street, which liourlshed in the seven teentli 
century. Being frequented originally by Bussiau 
merchauts cliielly engaged in the IJaltic trade, 
tlie name of this coifee-house was sullicieiitly 
appropriate. The Ilussian merchauts -were 
followed b}" Greeks, always keen traders in 
grain. The business aspect of the Baltic ColToe- 
house as^ a place of resort for merchants 
assumed in course of time proportions which 
far outweiglied its social importance, and it 
became iiecessary^ for its frequenters to cast 
about for a meeting- place which should afford 
them the necessary facilities for the further 
development of their rapidly expanding com- 
mercial relations wdtli one another. The his- 
toric South Sea House, then ii n tenanted—- 
the hea<lc|uarters of the huge national gamble 
wdtii v/hicii its name is associated — wms fixed 
U})on, and in the year 1857, ‘The Baltic/ as 
it is now known, first saw” the light. 

[ South Sea House is the property of ‘The 
Baltic MJompany, Limited, who receive a rental 
of/ J80O0 a year from ‘The Baltic’ Gomniitteo, a 
body of leading men elected annually by the 


] members of the room to manage tlieh' affairs 
, fur them. The Goinpany is in a very lluuridi- 
j ing condition, its T1U() shares being worili 
j about .£700 — as may well be the case in view' 

, oi: the annual dividend of 30 per cent, which 
|. they yield. ; ■ : 

Candidates ior admission to meiabersliip of 
I ‘ The Baltic’ must he pi/oposod and seconded 
I l)y two luenibers, and their names are exliibitcd 
, in a pi'omiuent position in the room fur a 
certain period, bofure ihey^ are finally adniitte<l 
us lueiiibers by the Committee of lilanageirieuL 
Ihe entrance fee is ,£21 for juracipals, aiwl 
£10, lOs. fur their clerks ; and the aniiutil sub- 
scri|;>tion is £10, 10s. for the fonuev, and £7, 7s. 
for tlie lutier. The total inenibership, iiududing 
about one hundred and forty country and re^ 

I tired lueiubers, now stands at sunieihiiig hetw'eeu 
one thousand four hundred and one thousand 
; live hundred. Notwithstanding the high rental 
I paid ‘Tiie Baltic’ Company, and the other heavy 
Ancideutui expenses, the revenue account always 
I show's a fair balance on the right side, the 
credit balance for last year being £870. 

The business transacted on the lloor of ‘The 
Baltic’ is of a sufficiently varied character. Be- 
sides cargoes of grain daily cluiiigiiig liands, 
a vast quantity of tonnage is anniuilly chartered, 
and very important transactions m linseed, 

I cottonseed, rapeseud, oils, iallow”, &c. take 
place. Grain mei’clianls and grain brokers ; 

shipow'juers and shipbrokers ; seed nierclnints 
ami seed brokers ; seed crushers and oil re-, 
liners all i‘ub shoulders with one another. 
Wheat, of course, is the chief market of all, 
and its power is such that it often exerts au 
indirect inllueuce over articles wddeh have 
to all appearance only the remotest connec- 
j tion with it. Often the price of wheat affects, 
j not only that of maize and of Inirley, &c,j but 
also to a mure or less iqipreciable extent tliat 
of linseed and cotton seed, owing to the cake 
products of these articles being used for feed- 
ing p)iirpoaes. And the freight markets are 
j directly iidiuenced ]jy the state of the grain 
; markets ; wdien tlie latter are brisk, cliarier- 
'i ing proceeds W'ith a swing ; ami conversely, 
when grain is stagnant, there is little demand 
for tonnage, and rates of freight generally fall. 
The various branches of business on ‘The 
Baltic’ are therefore interlaced in a remark- 
able manner, notwdthstauding their ap])«m*nt 
diversity”. 

Occasionally speculation is rife in u par- 
ticular article ; but during recent years the 
speculative spirit lias been largely dormant. 
Prices have ruled so low that ‘bear’ sellers 
have fought sliy of going ‘short’ to any con- 
siderable extent, tvliilst there lias been an 
absence of the ‘bull’ element, in view of the 
dow’iiward trend of prices generally, A good 
many years ago, tallow” was au article which 
formed the subject of extensive gambliiig, but 
it now occuploB a eom|‘>nratively subordinate 
position in the affairs of the Exchange. Auc- 
tion sales of this article, taka place every 
Friday in a small room in South Sea House, 
and uKunbera are duly apprised of them by 
au official ringing a bell at iiooii, Ml o'Wed by, 
the annomicernoBt in stentorian tones: ‘Tallow-, 
sales are about to commence, gentlemen/ 
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[In^e operations having as their object tlie 
‘rigging of the market’ are mikiiown on ‘The 
Jkiitie,’' ‘Wheat corners ’ and ‘ maize rings,’ 
names of dire portent on the other side of tiie 
Atlantic, are never attempted here ; in view, 
indeed, of the increase in the number of ex- 
|H>rting tanintries, and in the quantities of their 
exports, oj'jeratioJis of this description would 
lie altogether too Hereuleaii a task to under- 
lake, unless under circumstances whicli are un- 
it ktdy to arise. But Brother Jonatluin never- 
tlndess too often rules the English grain mar- 
kets with a rod of iron. For wheat and maize 
markets on tins side follow America very 
clostdy ; and any large rise or fall in iS^e.w 
Y'ork ni- (jliicago is at once reliected in prices 
here. Needless to say, tlie Huctuations in 
Amerirai are due very frequently to the most 
ii user 11 |.m Ions tactics on the part of ‘shorts’ and 
‘longs/ who manipulate the markets, and send 
prices up or down according to the strength, 
of tlie opposing cliques. The English con- 
sumer thus has sometimes to pay for the so- 
called cuteiiess of Yankee operators. Wljeii 
grain markets are brisk on ‘The Baltic,’ the 
arrival of the American ea,blegram giving the 


opening prices of wheat and , maize in New 
York ai 


and (Chicago is awaited witli, occasionally, 
feverish anxiety, and prices close better or 
worse according to the news from ‘ the otlier 
side.’ The great injlueiice thus exerted by 
New YTork and Cliieago is of course primarily 
due to the dependence of this country on 
America for wheat and maize, a condition of 
alhiirs which will probably undergo a gradual 
change o.s other grain-exporting countries, more 
particularly perhaps the Argentine Republic, 
devehq> llnnr rapidly expanding resources and 
(export trade. At present South Eussia ranks 
next ti) Anienca in iuiporfcaucct as a grain- 
exporting centre; Austixiliaii whiu^^^ now a 
facl.t)!’ to be r(.M;kon(r:l witli ; and Jn(lia always 
i'ea,dy to (ixport wheat wlieii prices encourage 
shipments. Oulcutta and Bombay .still rule the 
linseed market, although tlieir supremacy is 
being yearly nioi'e and more disputed by La 
Plata, whose exports generally, owing to a 
ferdle .soil, cheap labour, and a paper currency, 
liave iiierejist'fil enormously in I’ecent years. 
Cottonseed is entirely in the hands of Egypt, 
and she shares --- but it is the lion’s share— 
the bean trade with Morocco and Smyrna. 

By a tacit understanding, for the sake of con- 
venieiice, each trade has its own particular 
corner of the room, where those members who 
are engaged in it meet and transact business. 
Near the entrance to the room is the freigld 
market, where current rates from Odessa, from 
the Danube, from Alexandria, from the River 
Plate, are fUsciiss.ed, and where expressions such 
m Maydays,’ ‘cancelling dates,’ ‘deadweight capa- 
city’ are heard all around. In the centre of 
the I’ooin, linseed is tlie prevailing topic, and 
onecean. learn tlie price of L^pot Calcutta’ or 
May -June Plate/ The same brokers will tell 
one" the" xmiTent value of VNovember-January 
cottonseed/ or of ‘ July-August brown Cawm 
pure rapeseed/ At the farther end of the 
room, wheat and feeding .stidls reign supreme. 
The prices of ‘No. 1 Californian’ wheat on 
passage y June- July ‘Plate’ maize; May-June 


‘ Azof ’ barley ; and March-April ‘Libau’ oats 
become fa.miliar to the ear. One learns that 
tlie months refer to the periods during wliicli 
the produce must be shipped ; that the mys- 
teriou.s expression which sounds like ‘siff’ means 
f.— say cost, iiisuraiiee, and freiglit ; that 
‘rye terms’ are more favourable to a buyer 
than ‘tale quale;’ that produce is often sold 
before it is shipped, and sometimes before it 
is grown ; that f. a. q. mean^ ‘ fair _ average 
quality,’ being a guarantee which obviates the 
necessity of showing samples, the display of 
which in the room is indeed forbidden. 

Produce valued at many thousands of pounds 
daily changes ownership, without the prodiic- 
tioii of a .single document binding the bargain, 
until the contract notes are drawn out and 
signed. Coiifulence in mutual integrity after 
the conclusion of a biTrgaiu forms the basis of 
this apparently loose system, and any one 
abusing this confidence, say by repudiating a 
bargain, would be reported to the Committee, 
and upon conviction would be instantly re- 
lieved of his membership. Any disputes arising 
out of contracts are settled by arbitration, each 
side appointing un arbitrator ; should the arbi- 
trators fail to agree, an umpire is called in, 
whose decision is final. In this way disputes 
are settled quickly, inexpensively, and satisfac- 
torily b}" practical men, a niethod infinitely pre- 
ferable to setting in motion the cumbrous and 
expensive machinery of the law-courts. 

‘The Baltic’ ail'ords the opportunities so 
iinportaiit to a eoiumerciul man, of transact- 
ing a maximum of business with a nunimum 
of time and trouble. A merchant can sell a 
cargo of produce for shipment at some future 
period, and can then proceed to another part 
of the room and charter a steamer against tlie 
sale. Assuming that he has secured a prolit 
on the transaction— a contingeucy which fre- 
quently the future course of markets can alone 
determine—he can afterwards, without leaving 
tlie room, seek out a stuckbroker, and through 
him either invest his prolit in ‘gilt-edged 
securities,’ or speculate with it in the Kaffir 
Circus or in tYestralians, Some years ago, 
when trade was in a more flourishing condition 
tlian at present, members of the Stock Ex- 
change Were largely in evidence on the floor 
of ‘The Baltic,’ but their visits have of late 
been less frequent. In a sense, they may be 
termed the ‘barometers of “ The Baltic,”’ for by 
their presence or absence may be gauged pretty 
accurately the volume of business which is 
being transacted, and the profits whicli are 
being made, within the walls of the building. 
A certain pregnant saying might here suggest 
itself to the iri’everent mind, but one refrains 
from as,sociating the stockbrokers who frequent 
‘The Baltic’ with tlie gathering together of 
birds of prey, ‘ eagles ’ or otherwise, or their 
clients with the ‘ carcase ’ wdiicli provides a 
sumptuous feast. 

And if the vocations of the members vary, 
how much more their nationalities. A more 
cosmopolitan assemblage of business men it would 
be difficult to imagine. Even ‘English as she 
is spoke’ by Englishmen on ‘The Baltic’ varies 
materially in accent and purity. The Irish 
brogue may occasionally be heard mingling 
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witli a of the Scottish Doric. Jew and 

* Gh- 3 ntilej .Frenchman and Germaiij Greek and 
Eiissian, Belgian and Italian ; all creeds and 
no creeds, and near! ftll Eoi'opean nations, 
are represented. The Germans and the Greeks 
ibrm a. coiiBiderable proportion of the foreign 
{demerit, both in numbers and intlnence ; some 
of the Greek inereliants, particularly, are 
among the wealthiest members of the Ex- 
clionge. 

On i\IondaYB, Wednesdays, and Fridays, mem- 
bers may be seen in large iiiimbers at the 
Corn Ekcliange in Mark Lane, rvliere tlH3 
brokers meet their country clients, ami exhibit 
samples of grain whi(di they have for sale. 
And every afternoon tliere is an exodus of 
those meinljers engaged in tlie oilseed and 
cognate trades to the Iloyal Exchange, where 
sellers and buyers coine^ into free contact witli 
one anotlier. ‘Going on ’change’ is a daily 
duty whicli is rigorously oliserved, %vhether or 
not' it is like!}'- to be productive of business. 

Altliough a certain number of memliers are 
probably too deeply engrossed in business to 
devmte much attention to pastimes, or recrea- 
tion in any form, a considerable section are 
fstrongly of opinion that ‘all work and no play 
makes Jack (or Fritz) a dull boy.’ Conse- 
quently hotli art and athletics receive a certain 
amount of attention. The ‘ Cereals,’ an associa- 
tion which combines .sociability with tlie bene- 
fits of an Oddfellow.s’ Society, lias been the 
means of miearlliing iniisical talent and pro- 
moting good-fellowship amongst those members 
who belong to it. And operettas, written, com- 
posed, and performed by members, have in tlie 
past been the means of developing whatever 
histrionic talent the latter may possess. The 
rowing men in tlie room have on: several occa- 
sions displayed their prowe.ss in friendly con- 
tests with crews selected from the inenil:.iers of 
the Sliippiug Exchange, And ‘The Baltic’ n um- 
bers amongst its members international foot- 
ballers, pre.sent and past ; wliilst tennis and 
kindroul games have also well-known exponents. 

A feeding of ‘ hail-fellovv^ 1 well met,’ gener- 
ally prevails, which goe.s far towards relieving 
the strain of business, and oiling the wlieels 
of life as it is lived within the walls of the 
large brick building in Threadneedle Street. 
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. By'W.'W. Jacobs. " 

The oh 1 man was dead, and li is son . Ed ward 
reigned in hi.s stead. The old man liad ri.sen 
from a humble position in life ; hi.s rule was 
easy, and his manner of conducting lmsine.s.s 
eminently approved of by the rough old seamen 
who sailed hi.s siuall craft round the coast, and 
by tbut sharp clerk Simmons, on whose dis- 
covery the old man wa.« wont, at time.s, to luig 
himsedf in secret. The proceedings, when one 
of bis skippers came home from a* voyage, were 
severely simple. Tlie skipper wouhl produce a 
bag, and, emptying it upon the table, give an 
account of hi.s voyage ; whenever he came to an 
expenditure, raking the sum out of the heap, 


I until, at length, the casli was divided into two 
j portions, one of which went to the owner, the 
j other to the skipper. 

; But other men, other maimers. Tlie books 
of the inimitable Simmons being overliaulexl, re- 
vealed the startling fact that tliey were kept by 
single entry ; in addition to wliicli, a series of dots 
and dashes appeared agaiu.st the figiires, forniiiig 
a code, tlie only key to wdiich was locked up 
somewhere in SiinmoBs’s interior. 

‘It’s a wonder the firm hasift gone bankrupt 
long ago,’ .said the new governor, after the clerk 
had explained the meaning of variou .9 signs aiid 
wonders. ‘ I? liat does thi.s .starfish against tlie 
entry mean 1 ’ 

‘It isiffc a starfish, sir,’ said Simmons ; ‘it 
means that one bag of sugar got wetted a little ; 
then, if the consigners notice it, we shall know 
we have got to allow for it.’ 

‘A pretty way of doing husirujss, upon my 
* word. It Tl all have to be al tered,’ .said the 
other. ‘I mmst have new offices, too ; this 
dingy little hole is enougli to frighten people 
away.’ 

The conversation was inteiTupted by the 
entrance of Captain Fazackerly, of the .schooner 
Sarah Aiuiy wlio, having just brought up in 
the river, had hastened to the ofiice to rejiort. 

‘Mornin’, sir,’ said the captain re.specti'ully ; 

‘ I ’m glad to see you here, sir, but the ofiice 
don’t seem real like without your father sitting 
in it. lie was a good master, and we’re all 
Sony to lose him.’ 

‘You’re very good,’ said the new ma.ster, 
somewhat awkwardly, 

‘I expect It’ll take some time for you to get 
into the way of it,’ said tlic captni'n, with a 
Tuew to giving the conversation a more clicer- 
ful turn. 

‘I expect it ■will,’ said the new master, 
thinking of tlie starfi-sh. 

‘It’s a mercy Simmon.s wasn’t took too,’ .said 
the captain, shaking his head. ‘As it is, he’.s 
spared; he’ll he able to teach you. There 
ain’t’ — he lowered hi.s voice, not wishing to 
make Simmons nnduly proud — ‘ there ain’t a 
.smarter clerk in all Liverpool tlian umt he i.s.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it,’ said the new ina.ster, re- 
garding tlie old man witli rai.sed eyebrow.?, as 
lie extricated a plethoric-looking canvas hag 
from hi.s jacket pocket, and dropiped it with a 
musical ciush on the chipped office table. liw 
eyebrows tvent still higber, as the old man un- 
fastened the string, and emptying tlie contents 
on to the table, knitted bis brow.? into re- 
flective wrinklea, and began, to debit the firm 
with all the liabilities of a slow hut tenacious 
memory. 

‘Oh, come,’ said tbc owner sharply, as the old 
man lovingly liookecl out tlie sum of fivivand- 
sixpence as a first instalment, ‘ this won’t do, 
cap’ll.’ 

‘Wot won’t do, Mas’r Edward inquired the 
old man in .surprise. 

‘ IVliy, this way of doing busines.?,’ said the 
other. ‘It’s not business-like at all, you 
knoAv.’ 

‘Well, it’s the way me an’ yoiw pore old 
father 1ms done it this last thirty year,’ said tluv 
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skipper, ‘uii’ I ’ui sure i ’ve never knowingly 
clu'Jile*! him out of a hirpeiniv ; ami a better 
man o’ Imsinesi? than your fuiber never 
breath ecL’ 

'Yes; ^vel]. Pm going to do things a bit 
difleveutly,’ said the new raa.ster. 'Yon must 
give me "a proper disbursement sheet, cap’n, if 
you please.’ 

'i\jid what may tliafc be'?’ impiired Captain 
Faxackm‘l.y, as, with great slowness, ho gathered 
up the money and replaced it in the bag; 'I 
never lieai'd of it afore,’ 

Pfell, I haven’t got time to teach you book- 
keeping,’ said tlie other, somewli.'it nettled at 
the ol(l mail’s manner. ‘ Can't you get some of 
your brother ca]»ta,in:3 to sliow you ? Some 
Htiep-sea man would ])e sure to know.’ 

‘ 1 ’ll see ivhat I can do, sir,’ said the skipptu’ 
slowly, as he turned towards ilie door, '^iy 
woiil was always good enough for your father.’ 

Til a mooily, indignant frame of .mind, he 
stunk his hands furiously in his trousers’ pockets, 
and passed heamly through tlie swing-doors. 
At otiier times ho had been wont to take a 
genial, if heav}^ interest in passing events ; but, 
111 this instance, he plodded on, dwelling darkly 
upon liis gri(?vance, until he readied, by the mere 
force of bahifc, a certain favourite tavern. Pie 
piulled up sharply, and, as a mere matter of 
duty and custom, rani not because he wanted itj 
went in and ordered a glass of gin. 

He drunk tiiree, and was so hazy in his replies 
j to the young lady behind the bar, usually a pj'imc 
* favminie, ihat she took offence, and availing 
liCfUself, for private reasons, of a p-uhlic weapon, 
coldly declined to serve him witli a fourth. 

'Wot? ’said the astounded Fazaekerly, coming 
out of his liaze. 

'You’ve had enough !’ said tlie girl firmly. 
'You gd aboarti again, and wind how you do sod 

The skipper gazed a.t her foi* a moment in 
j open -in on til etl horror, and then, jamming his hat 
hrmly over his brows, stumbled out of the dour 
and into the street, ivhure ho ran full into the 
arms $>£ another mariner vvlio was jmst entering. 

'Why, Zacky, my boy,’ cried the latb.-r, 
dapping him lusiilv on the back, 'how goes 
it?’'' ■ 

In broken Indignant accents the other told 
■'•'diinn 

'Yon come in wuT-li me,’ said the new-comer. 

' I ’ll never enter that pub ugaiin’ said the 
skipper. 

' You come in with me/ said the master- 
mind firmly. 

Ca23ta!U Fazaekerly ho.sitated a moment, and 
then, feeling that he was safe in the Inimls of 
the inaster of a foreign-going barque, followed 
him into the bar, and from behind his back, 
glared defiantly at his fair foe. 

'Two glasses o’ gin, my dear,’ said Captain 
Tweedie, with the slightest possible emphasis. 

' The girl, wdio knew her customer, served him 
without a murmur, deftly avoiding the gaze of 
’ tiugffneKms triumph with which the injured 
ca2>tairt iavoured her, as he raised the coulingy 
beverage' 'to -his lips. The glass emptied, he 
placed iF on the counter, and sighed despond- 

, . ^ 'There’s aamething up with you, ,Zaeky/ said 

Tweedie, eyeing -him closely as" he hit the end 


% 


off a cigar; 'you’ve got something on your 
iniinL’ 

'Pve been crooi hurt,’ said his friend, in a 
hard, cold voice. * My word ain’t good enough 
for the new guv’nor ; he wants what he culls 
a disbursement sheet,’ 

' Well, give him one,’ said Tweedie. ' You 
know wliat it is, don’t you?’ 

Captain Fazaekerly shook liis head, and pu.sli- 
ing the glasses along the counter, nodded for 
them to be refilled. 

'You come aboard with me,’ said Tweedie, 
after tlic}^ Inal emptied them. 

Captain Fazaekerly, who had a clog] ike faith 
in his fiaond, followed him into the street, and 
on to his barque. Tn a general way, he expe.ri- 
enced a socitii rise when ho entered the com- 
modious cabin of that noble craft, and his face 
grew in importance as^his ho.st, after motioning 
him to a seat, placed a select array of writing 
materials before him. 

‘Is’2)ose I’ve got to do it,’ he said slowly. 

'Of course jmu have,’ .said Tweedie, rolling 
his cigar between Ills iliiii lips; 'you’ve gut 
orders to do so, haven’t you ? We must all 
obey those above us. What would you do if one 
of your men refused to obey an order of yours ? ’ 

' Hit liirn in the face,’ said Captain Fazaekerly, 
with sim2>le directness. 

'Just so/ said Tw^eedie, who was always 
ready to impai-t moral teacliing. 'And when 
your governor asks for a disbursement .sheet, 
you’ve got to give him one. How, then, head 
that paper — Voyage of the Sarah A- 7 i'}ij 180 tons 
register, Garston Do(dv:s to Limerick.’ 

The captain squared his elbow-s, and, for a 
few seconds, nothing was heard but Ids ster- 
torous breatliing, ajid the scratching of the pen ; 
then a muttered excci-ation, and Captain Fazack- 
orly put down his pen with a wue-bogoiie air. 

'What’s the matter?’ said Tweedie,' 

'I’ve spelt regi.ster without the "d/” .said 
the other; 'that’s what comes o’ being worried.’ 

'It don't matter/ .said Tweedie liastily. 
'How, what about stores? Wuiit a bit, though; 
of course 3m repaired your side - lamp.s before 
.starting?’ 

' LoF, no ! ’ said Captain Fazarkeily, staring ; 
‘what for? They were all right.’ 

'Ye lie/ said Tweedie sternly; did! 

To repairs to side-lamps, ten shilling.s. How, 
then, did jiairit her this trip?’ 

' I did/ said the other, looking at tho last 
entry in a fascinated fashion. " • 

'Let’s .see/ said Tweedie meditatively — Sve’il 
say five gallons of black vaniish at one sliilliiig 
and jlireepcnce a gallon’ 

' No, no/ stud the scribe ; ' I used gns tar at 
threepence a gallon.’ 

'Five gallons black varnish, one sliilliiig and 
threepence a gallon, six-and- fiveperice/ said 
Tweedie, raising his voice a little; 'have you 
got that down?’ . 

After a prolonged struggle with his feelings, 
the^other .said he had, 

' Twenfy-eighfc black paint ■■ at two« 

lienee a pouml,’ continued Tweedie. 

'.Nay, nay/ said the skipjier ; 'I alius saves 
the soot out of the galley for that.’ 

^ The other cajitaiu took ids cigar from his 
lips, and gazed severely at bis guest. 
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Elm I dealing with a chimney-sweep or a 
; sliip’s captain r he inquired plaintively ; Et 
w^ould simplify snattei’vS a bit if I knew.’ 
f ‘CrO on, CViptain Tw’eedie,’ said the otlier, 
Umiing a colour; Uiov/ much did 

I you say it was E 

5 ‘Twenty-eight twos equals iifiy-six that’s 
I four-aiid-ninepence,’ continued Tweedie, his 
:j face relaxing to receive the cigar again ; ‘and 
! twenty-eight ponrids white-lead at twenty-eight 
^ .shillings a hninlred weight’—— 

; ‘Tlireo penntartli o’ ' whiting’s good enongli 
i for me, inatey,’ said Captain Fazackerly, making 
I a stiUKl. 

i ‘See liere/ said Tweedie, ‘wlio’s making out 
j tin's disbursement slicet, you or me/U 
I ‘ You are/ aaifl the otlier. 
j ‘ Very good, then,’ said his friend ; ‘ now don’t 
you interrupt. I don’t ^mind telling you, you 
must luiver use rubbish, o’ that soi-t iii a dis- 
bursement slieet. It looks bad for the firm. 

I If any other owners saw that in your old 
nian’.s ' sheet, he’d never hear the end of itp 
and, lie *d never forgive you. That’ll be — what 
did I say I Seven shillings. And now W’e 
come to the voyage. Ye had a tug to give 
ye a pluck out to the bar.’ 

‘No; we went out with a fair wind/ said 
Captain Eazaekerly, to3?^3ng with Ilia pen. 
i ‘Ye lie ; ye had a tug out to the bar/ re- 
; peated Tweedie \vearily. ‘Did ye .share the 
■ towing V 

j ‘ Why, no, I tell ’e ’ 

1 ‘ That II be three pounds, then/ said Tweedie. 

j ‘If ye’d .shared it, it won hi have been two 
1 pound ten. You should alwa^cs study your 
: owner in these inatier.s, cap’n. Elnv, wlnit 

i about, bad. weather^ Auy repairs to the sails?’ 

;i VAy, we had a lot o’ damage,’ said Faz- 
; ackerly, laying down his pen; ‘it took us 
J days to repair ’em. Cost us four pound.?. We 
; had, to put into Holyliead for .shelter.’ 

1 ‘Four pounds,’ said Tweedie, his voice rising 
{ almost to a scream. 

\ ‘Ay, all tlmt/ said .Fazackerly, vciy .solemnly. 

1 ‘Look here/ saiil Tweedie, in a choked voice. 

I ‘Blown away fore lower top-sail, fore-.yiay.sail, 

1 and carried away lifts to staysail. To .sallinakcr 
; for above, eleven pounds eighteen .shillings and 
j teupence. Tiieri ye say ye put into H.oiyhea<l 
i for shelter. Well, here in entering Iiarboiir 
1 uve II finy loss of port anchor and thirty 
fathoms of cliain cable’— 

‘ ;Man alive/ said the overwrought skipper, 
j liitting the table heavily with his fist, ‘the old 
j anchor’s there for him to seed 
j ‘To divers recovering same, and placing on 
I deck, twu) pound ten/ <xmtinue(l Tweedie, raising 
liis voice. ‘Did you do any damage going into 
dock at Limerick F 

‘More than wm’ve done for years/ said 
Fazackerty, and sludiing his head, entered into 
volnminoms details; ‘total, seven pounds.’ 

: ‘ Seven pounds/ said tlie exasperated Tweedie. 

I ‘Seven pounds for all that, and your insurance 
1 don’t begin till twenty -five pounds. lYhy, 
damme, you ain’t fit to be trusted out with a 
ship. ^ I firmly blieve if you lost her youM 
send in a bill for a suit of ciollie.s, and call it 
square. Now take this down, and larn a bu.d- 
ness way o’ doing things. In entering dock, 



caiTied away starboard cathead and started 
.starboard cluiiu platOvS ; held survey of damage 
clone: decided to take off channel bends, renew 
thro ugh bolts, straighten plates and replace 
same; also to reucvv cathead and caulk ship’s 
side ill wake of plate, .six seams, &c., 

There, now, that looks better. Twenty-seven 
pound.s eighteen and sevenpeuce half perm jq and 
1 tliink, for all tliat damage, it’s a very rea.son- 
able bill. Gan you remember anything 1’ 

‘ You’ve got a better memory Tliau'" I have/ 
.said Ids adihiring iTieiid. ‘ Wait a bit, though ; 
yes, I had my poor old dog washed over- 
board.’ 

‘Dog!’ said, the deep-sea man; ‘we can’t put 
dog.? ill a disbur.sement sheet. ’Taiift biisine.ss.’ 

‘ My old master would have given Ine another 
one/tluiugh/ gruriibled Fazackerly. ‘I wouldn’t 
ha’ parted with tliat dog for any tl dug. He 
knew as much as you or me, that dog did. I 
never knew 1dm to bite an officer, but I don’t 
tidnk there wa.s evmr a man came on the ship 
but what he’d liave a bit out of, sooner or 
later.’ 

‘ Tliem sort of dogs do get washed overboard/ 
.said Tweedie impatiently. 

‘ Boys he couldn’t abear/ pursued the other, 
in tones of tender reminiscence ; ‘ the mere 
sight of a boarding-seliool of ’em out for a walk 
would give him liydrophoby almost/ 

‘Just bo/ said Tweedie. ‘All 1 there’s cork 
fenders ; ye majv pick them up floating down . 
the river, or they may come aboard in the 
night from a craft alongside; they’re change- i 
able sort o’ thing.?, but in tlie disbuTSenieiifc j 

slieet they must go, and best quality too, four- 
aiKl-sixp>ence each. Anything else 

‘ Iliere’s the dog/ .said Fazackerly persistently. 
‘Copper nails, ten pence,’ .said Tweedie the 
dictator. 

‘ Haven’t bought any for ino,rith.s/ said the 
other, but .slowly entering.it. 

‘\Fell, it ain’t exactly light/ said Tweedie, 
shrugging Ids shoulders, ‘but you’re so set on 
liim going in/ 

‘Him? 'WlioU asked Captain Fuzackerli^, 
.staring. 

‘The clog/ said Tweedie; ‘if ho goe.s in a.s 
capper nails, lie won’t be noticed.’ 

‘If he goes in as tenpcnco, I’m a, Dutcliman/ 
.said the bereaved owner, scoring out the 
copper nails. ‘ You never knew that dog 
properly, Tweedie/ , I 

‘ \Yel], never mind about the dog/ said i ' 
TTveedie ; ‘let’s ca>t the sheet, WTiat do you , j 
think it comes to ? ’ 

‘’Bout thirty piiiT/ hazarded the other. ■ 

‘Tliirty fiddlestick.?/ retorted Tweedie; ‘there 
yon are in black and white— slxt 3 ’--'three, pounds 
eighteen .shill ing.s and tenpence-ha’peimy/ 

‘And is that wliat MasT EdwimU wants H 
inquired Captain Fazackerly, gasping. ^ < 

‘Ye.s; that’.? a properly drawn np^xBsburse- i 
meut slieet/ said Tweedie, in .sutislimi tones, ; 

‘ You see how it simplifies iriatlei’s. The 
governor can see at a glance how things stand, 
while, if you trusted" to your memory, ^pii 
might forget something, or else claim something 
you didn’t have.’ ■ , , . 

‘ I ought to have had . tliem things afore/’, j 
said Captain - Fazackerly, shaking Ids hoad , | 
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.solemnlj'. ‘I’d ha’ been riding in my carriage 
bv now.’ 

"'‘jS'ever ye of liaving another vy’ge 


^ Sir,’ said the captain, turning his head a 
little. 

^ I’ve been talking with Siminons about these 


without one ’ said Tweedie. doubt wlietl^er disbursement sheets/ said the owner, somewhat 
it’s lawful to render an accmint witijout one.’ awkwardly; 'Simmons is afraid they 11 give 
He folded the paper, and handed it to his him a lot of extra trouble.’ 
fj'iend, who, after inspecting it with consider- The captain turned his head a little more, 

able pride, tucked it carefully away in his and gazed stolidly at the astonished Simmons. 


fj'iend, who, after inspecting it with consider- llie captain turned Ins head a little more, 
able pride, tucked it carefully away in his and gazed stolidly at the astonished Simmons, 
breastpocket. " ' 'A man oiigbtii’t to mind a little extra 

‘Take it up in the morning,’ said Tweedie, trouble if the firm wishes it/ he said, somewliat 
‘We’ll have a bit o’ tea down here, and then severely. 

we’ll go round a bit afterwards.’ ‘He’s afraid it would throw his books out a 

Gil.d.ain Fazacikerly having no objection, tliey bit/ continued the owner, deftly avoiding tlie 
had tea first, and tlien, accoinpamed by the gaze of the injured clerk, 'l^ou see, Simmons’s 

first mate, went out to christen the disburse- book-keeping is of the old - fashioned kind, 

ineiit) sheet. The ceremony, which was of grajat cap’n, starfislies and all that kind of thing/ he 
length, was solernnly impressive towards the continued, incoherently, as the gaze of Simmons, 
finisli. Captain Tweedie, who posse.ssed a very refusing to be longer avoided, broke the thread 
sensitive, highly-strung nature, finding it neeesV of his discourse. ‘Sg I think we ll put the 
sary h' put' a* licensed victualler out of his paper on the fire, cap’n, and do birsiness in the 

own linuse before it could be completed to his old way. Have you got the money with 

satisfaction. you?’ 

The one thing which Captain Fazackerly ‘I have, sir/ said Fazackerly, feeling in his 
remoinhemr clearly the next morning when he pocket, as he mournfully watched his last 
awoke was the disbursement sheet, lie propped night’s work blazing up the chimney, 
it against the cOffee-pot during breakfast, and ‘Fire away, then,’ said the owner, almost 
read selections to Iris admiring mate, and after cordially. 

a refreshing toilet, proceeded to the office. Captain Fazackerly advanced to the table, 
Bimmons was already there, and before the and clearing his throat, fixed liis eyes in a 
skipper could get to the purpose of his visit, reflective stare on the oppo.site wall and eoin- 
the head of the firm arrived. menced : 

‘I’ve just brought the disbursement sheet you ‘Blown away fore lower topsail, fore-staysail, 
asked for, sir,’ said the skipper, drawing it from and carried away lifts to .staysail. To sailniaker 
his pocket. for above, eleven pounds eighteen shillings and 

‘Ah, you’ve got it, then/ said the new tenpence/ he said, witli relish. 'Tug out to 
governor, witli a gracious smile ; ‘you sec it the bar, three pounds. To tweiity-eigld pounds 
wasn’t so much trouble after all’ black soot, I mean paint’ — 

‘I don’t mind the trouble, sir/ interrupted ' ' . 

Cuptuin Fazackerly. 

. ' ... . - - . m Tir T7 T> ! t T T\ Til n m IT in n tt m x n 


‘ You see it puts things on a better footing/ 
said the other. ‘ .1 can see at a glance now how 
tilings stiUid, and: Simraon.s can enter the items 
straight away into tli e books of the firm. It’s 
more .satis factoiT to both of us. Sit down, 
cap’m’ 

1’ht.i captain sat down, his face glowing with 
this .satisfactory recognition of hi.s work. 

‘1 mot Cap’ll Hargreaves a.s I was a-coming 
up/ lie said; ‘and 1 explained to him your 
ideas ou the subject, an’ he went atraiglit back, 
as straight as he coiikl go, to make out /i4‘ dis- 
bursement sheet.’ 

‘Ah, we shall .soon have things on a better 
footing now,’ said the governor, unfolding the 
paper, while the skipper gazed abstractedly 
through the small, dirty panes of the office 
window at tlie bu.stle on the quay below. 

. For a .short space there was silence in the 
office, broken only by the lialf-audible inter- 
jecti(>n.s of the reader. Then he spoke. 

‘ Siminon.s !’ lie said sharply. 

The old clerk slipped from his stool, and 
obeying the motions of liis employer, inspected, 
. in- ' great ^a.stonish merit, the first disbursement 
slicet which had over entered the office. He 
read through every item in an astonislied 
whisper, , and, having finished, follo’ived the 
governor’s example and gazed at the heavy 
. figure by the window. 


THE PRIDE OF THE OOUHTllY-SIDK 

Oh! Phyllis is surpa.ssiug fair, 

I know 110 maid that’s fairer; 

Her beauty is beyond compare — 

No beauty could be rarer; 

She scorneth fickle fashion's guide, 

And russet is her gONvri — 

Yet she’s the pride of the eountry-.side 
And the envy of the town I 

She is a queen we all declare, 

Though no crown she |)o.s.sesse.s, 

Beyond a wealth of rich brown hair, : 

Tliat hang.s in dainty tresses : 

Her matchless eyes have long outvied 
Tlie gems in moinircb’s crown — 

And she’s the pride of the country-side 
And the envy of the town ! 

Her form is full of fairy grace, 

Her voice is music mellow, 

And oh ! the bloom upon her face 
Is the red rose’s fellow: 

Ah ! he who wiins her for his bride 
Wins more than wealth, renown — 

For she’s the pride of the country-side 
And the envy of the town ! 

F. J. Cox. 
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THE GLASTOHBURY LAKE-DWELLEKS. 

By On A ELLS Edwaedes. 

I VISITED Glastonbury the other day, not to 
see the Abbey t>r the H 0 I 3 ' Thom— cuttings of 
wliicli are in eountless urban back-gardens — but 
to transport myself in fancy a thousand or two 
years earlier tliaii the foundation of tlie Abbey 
or tlup first planting of the thorn-bush. The 
Abbey is all very well as an anticpiity. It is, 
howeve.!*, nowliere in comparison with the pre- 
historic village lately dug out of the marsh- 
land between Cilastonbury and Godney, in the 
midst of the iiat, black-ditched watershed of 
the little river Brue. 

-It was a dismal morning as I strode along 
the muddy road towards Blow-hard Farm, the 
initial stage of my trivial investigations. The 
rain fell in ‘ strings '—that, I believe, is the 
most expressive modern term— and the clouds 
seemed welded fast from horizon to horizon. 

Afet, from beneath my umbrella I could see 
eiiotigh of little Giastonbuiy to admire it. 
There \vas cui apple- tree in blossom in one 

garden y and roses and sun-liowers also testified 
to the inildne.ss of the season. For the rest, 
the village—ifc is scarcely more — seemed steeped 
in bucolic somnolence. The sweet perfume of 
peat-smoke stole abroad on the moist air from 
divers modest chimneys; and the tongues of 
the few ivayfarers wit'll whom I clashed spoke 
in the broad free dialect of the land. 

The houses were soon all left behind. 

Stretched b( 3 fore me to the w'est, south, and 
north, WR13 a vast level area, which made 

Glastonbury’s Tor seem a mountain by contrast. 
I was actually on the brink of what was in 
Henry VIlI.'s time the Meure Pool, a sheet 

of water Gn circuite fyve mile and one myle 
and hall broded The Pool has, however, now 
become a nonentity, its drained bed is trimmed 
into many a rich meadow, with pollard elms 
and oaks on the boundaries, and greeu-scummcd 
ditches separating one from another. It is a 
great dair}'' district. At Blow-hard .Farm I saw 


j^nniny milk-cans, and the balmy breath of kiiie 
j drifted from tlie damp stalls towards the mndtly 
I road. 

I A mile or so from Glastonbury I reached 
I my quarry. The chief iudicatian of it was a 
j notice board in the 'wet meadow to my right, 

. near a turbid ditch, advertising a reward of 
; ten shillings for the cDiiviction of any tres- 
passer on the field. Undeterreif, however, I 
climbed into the precincts, Th ere 'were low 
heaps of upturned soil in the field, ruts and 
pools of agitated water between the heaps, a 
shed or two, and .several dozen insigniticant 
grassy mounds spread over an area of three or 
four acres. These inounda are the prelusturic 
village in its modern presentment. Hardly one 
of them is more than eighteen inches above the 
normal level of the field, and luitil they iv ere 
broken into, there was notliing to convince the 
j beholder that man, and not a race of gigantic 
I moles, was responsible for what lay beneath 
thenu But for the laudable curiosity of Air 
Artluir Bulleid, in the spring of 1892, the 
traveller between Godney and Giastonbury 
would still pass by tins home of oiir remote 
progenitors in complete ignorance of its exist- 
ence. 

A streak of blue smoke from a hovel of 
! sods on the margin of the lake village told 
j of nineteenth-century mortals quite as forcibly 
as the sections of certain of the mounds re- 
called an old-time population. In answer to 
a call, a commonplace navvy stepped from the 
hovel and placed himself at iny disposition. 

‘ There is little to see, sir, in such weather,' 
said the man. *Tlie old beams the houses were 
raised on lie under water, and we are tilling 
up the holes until the spring. Then we shall 
begin upon other mounds, and see what turns 
up.’ 

Their modus operandi is simple enough. The 
mounds anatomised are first stripped of their 
cuticle of turf. Then nine or ten inches of 
.soil are I'emoved, and ci hearthstone is displayed, 
embedded in clay, or. the charred remains of 
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vui'iotis ^.liirigs — from booej?^ ashes, ami broken 
])oltery to weaviiig-coinb-s, nutshells, and spindle 
wliorls. Lower still there may be a second 
hearthstone, a third, a fourth, or even a lifth. 
And luuler all are the iiiore or less sound or 
rotten relics of tlie horizontal woodwork wliich 
formed the liooriiig to the Imt, and which in 
its tui'ii was supported over the feuri’aee of the 
lake by vertical piles sunk from twelve to 
fifteen feet into the ground. Each mound has 
iis }K?artlistone, or layer of lieaiihstoiies. And 
U) each hut we may therefore apportion u family 
of these early lake-d welling Britons. 

The best thing still visible in. the enelosed 
area was a little tongue of briglit ]>ebbly land 
running into the heart of tlie excavated region. 
Tlii.s is supposed (rcasoualdy ur imi) to have 
been the village lauding-'place : an artificial pier 
for Iho boats to draw alongside. Hence our 
ancient friends could readily ascend to the 
pktdoria npun whhdi the residential huts 
nestled ill such very social contiguity to each 
other. Perhaps one may, without insulting these 
^Somersetshire lake-dwellers, faiiAy compare their 
modes of exi.stence to those of tlie Ihjiynesians, 
photographs of whose houses on platforms may 
be seen in the British Museum. 

Only two or throe fragments of the house- 
piles ivere to be seen, Tiicy were black from 
long interment in the peaty earth, and now 
rotten from, exposure. But I was as.su red that 
when they %vere first drawn from the soil their 
points were quite sharp, and apparently as ser- 
viceable as. w'Ueu tliey were set A section of 
a boat also lay in one of the trenclie.s, deep 
under .water, ■■ 

■ In the excavation hut adjacent to the works 
were a number of suggestive trilios, and lieaped 
outside W'as a cubic yard or .so of mixed bones. 
Oyster-shells were not abundant., but enough 
Were ])resenfc to prove that these ancients knew 
Innv to vary their ilc.sli diet in the most 
tIeJicatw manner. Bcnies of horse;?, oxen, slufcp, 
deer, dogs, eats, beavers, ainl swine also help 
n?> to figure in a maimer some of the eundl lions 
of their life. Here, too, were several of the 
broken hearthstones. There is no quarry nearer 
tlmu Street, a village two or three niile.s dis- 
tant. Tlie reddish stone has been idenliiied as 
liktdy’’ to have been obtained from Street. How, 
it may be asked, came tliere to be as many ixs, 
four or five of these .stones in a single {iiit ? 
Tlie answ'er is simple. The hearllns were in 
the middle of the residences, mounted on a 
little dais of clay or pebbles embedded in eday. 
In process of time, as one hearth sank into the 
clay, another -was placed over it From the 
number of the hearths, therefore, we may guess 
afe the relative age of the particular domestic 
establi.diinerit Similarly, we may conjecture 
that the more outlying numncls, in which the 
hearths are single, and not notably sunken, 
represent the latest additions to the lake village 
—either tlie liomes of accredited immigrants, or 
of enterprising young men determined to have 
houses of their own rathei’ than live patriarchal ly 
witJ'i their father.^. 

Of pottery there is great fctore. Neither 
here nor m the Glastonbury did 

I ^ see a single unbroken pot or urn. The 
rnidex^s who hnally put an end to this once 


happy settlement burned and smashed the huts 
so tiiat tliey became incoherent masses, and the 
Hoods of centuries duly ijub their crust ^of 
alluvial detritus over the entire village. The 
inteniient wuis complete until 1892 a.I). 

Half ail hour spent in this saturated meadow 
was more than adequate for my purpose. 
guide, thougli willing, could not tell me very 
much. He was only a paid digger and dei\x‘r : 
in no .sense an arclneologist. Wlien ^ lie had 
passed sentence on the former inhabitants as 
Mittle better tliaii a lot of wild savages^ It prob- 
ably seemed to liiui that he bad rigliteously 
(|uericbed what measure of entluisiasm the con- 
tinuous rain had left in me. But, in fact, he 
bad done notliing of the kind.,, I had seen the 
site of the lacustrine village. It now behoved 
me to theorise over the objects taken from it : 
tho.se deemed worlhlcsl by the sen-robbers or 
othervS who effectually put an end to the settle- 
ment in an unknown century, or those which 
-ivere de.siguedly left behind as grim witnesses 
to their brutality and might. 

The most in.spiring article.s in the Glastonbury 
Museum are the two skulls : the only hiiiuau 
traces worth mentioning of these Beigie Britons. 
They are comfortably stalled behind glass in a 
cupboard. Evidences of the local custom of 
burning the dead and storing the ashes in ciner- 
ary unis are common enough to make these 
relics particularly interesting. Nor is this ail. 
The finer of the two head.s ivas found stuck on 
a })olc in the ground, and had clearly been 
severed from the body. Conjeclure sees in it 
the work of the marauders. The.se were not con- 
tent with burning the village and carrying olf 
captive such of ite iiiluibiiants as they could 
secure. Tliey killed tlie chief of the village, 
and, having cut olf lii.s head, impaled it on a 
stidve in the midst of the smouldering huts. 
On the right side of the cranium is an ugly 
cleft in the bone, done by an axe or a club. 

This skull i.s a magiiihcont specimen of its 
kind* It belonged to a man in the prime of 
life. The teeth would evoke praise from the 
mo.st captious of dentists. Only one i.s mis.sing, 
from the front, and that is believed to have 
fallen out since the skullts transference to the 
Museum. The facial angle is about seventy-two 
degrees, which ^ indicates a sufficiency of intel- 
lectual power fur the ordinary purposes of life 
in England from two to three thousand years 
ago, though it would not nowadays carry a 
man far among civilised beings. The forehead 
slopes abruptly backward. 

Of the other head little need be said, except 
that it is the residuum of an old man who 
enjoyed a rough time of it while he lived, 
llie cranium is covered with scans. Either the 
villagers were constantly engaged in internecine 
strife, or this man was the fighting champion 
of the district. Quite possibly he was the 
father of the other man, and tliey were both 
honoured in their death by the particular 
attentions of the assailing barbarians. Crani- 
ologists will be interested in these skulls, and 
may be glad to know that photographs of them 
are to be bought in the village for ninepence 
apiece. 

Among the other determinate bone treasures 
are the skulls of an ox, a horse, and a .sheep, 
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adniintbly preservedj and coloured a ikscinatirig 
duoky hue by the peat Inipregnatioiis. There 
are furfclier human arm and leg bones, tlie ends 
of which have been palpably gnawed by animals. 
With them am the jaws of certain dogs and 
wild-boats, the former of an alarming size. 
These very jaws may have once feasted on the 
human victims left to them by the already 
suiiicieiitly mentioned sea-robbers. One cannot 
affirm niucli in tliese sitoations. ^ It is therefore 
permissible to give the imagination a somewhat 
lengthy tether. 

.1 was moralising inefficiently over the simple 
piscatorial existence led by these early denizens 
of thtoSoinei'setslare swamp, wrheii the ’idiiseiim 
custodian drew m^y attention to something which 
instantly put fresh tiiiis into tin; picture. 
OLuok at that, sir/ he said. lie pointed to a 
lilfle bone armlet—so ft seemed — about four 
inches long, with two neat bands to it. Tut 
it was a dice-box, not a prehistoric bracelet. 
True, it liad ,uo botdorn. I'liat, however', was 
not necessary for people endowed like our- 
sdU'CvS with accommodating palms to their liaiids. 
For a moment I demurred, reluctant to believe 
that the unhallowed lust of gaming ctnihl have 
got hold of th.e.se primitive persons. lUit there 
was no arguing against the dice tliemselves, 
which lay cheek-ljy-jowl with the deer’s-hoi'ii 
dice-box. The only tdlaviatlug element in this 
discovery was the fact tliat the dice were not 
loaded. 

Among the articles in the cases here are 
certain little rings of Lrowii Kimmeridge 

sliale, not unlike in sliape tlie ciuaint copper 
Saish^ used by the Chinese. The term Mxiui- 
mcridge pennies' is still, I believe, locally 
extant, and can refer to nothing in the world 
but these perforated bits of shme. Is it possible 
the shale rings were a species of currency — 
nniybe devised more especially for dice-bnx ]nir- 
poses? This, however, is hardly suggested in 

sober earnest. Would that one of the skulls in 
tlie cupbu.'ird could enlighten us on this and 

kindred siil)jects of its living epoch \ 

Pussibl}' the Pliamicians lia,d. some sort of , 
seconddiand intercourse with the villagers. To 
them may be due this iiitrodiictioii of a civilised 
habit. The idea gets a certain eontirjiiatiun 

frujii an article in the ccdlection wliicli assuredly 
may be viewed as an exotic : a brazen bowl, to 
•wit, of edegaut shape, lightly but artistically 
decorates], and wliicli, wlmu it was first .found, 
‘shone like a new guinead Its lustre has, how- 
ever, ^ now largely left it, and it is so fragile 
Unit it cannot he handled fur cleaning pur])osGs 
without risk of fracture. Ko coins have been 
discovered hitherto, and no potte,iy at all sug- 
gestive of Mediteri'anean influences. But there 
arc a few beads of amber and dull blue glass, 
wliich also hint at outside couimerciul relation- 
ships. 

The only weapons tised by the’ people are 

3 >sed to ha\^e been slings. Thousands of 
egg-shaped pieces of 'baked clay litter 
the ruins of the huts. These were the arnmu- 
mtiori of the settlement. Tlioiigk serviceable 
in^ deft hands, they could have been of little 
effect against the sw<^rd8 and axes of Contmental 
invaders. A single iron spear-head seems to 
bear witness to these latter gentry, rather than 


to prove that the lake-dwellers understood the 
art of working metals. A kindred e.x plana tioii 
accovints for the bronze flbuke and serpeiitiiie 
fln.i^er rings in tlie cases. The Museum c;us- 
todiun, in pointing out tb reek tiny crucibles, 
suggested that tliey were used for smelting gold. 
But no trace of gold or si Karr in any fori n has 
yet been unearthed, and either tliese Britons 
knew notliing about the precious metals, or 
tlie raiders made a very clean sweep of such 
valuables as they possessed. 

Bone and horn were the materials for deco- 
rati^^e and industrial purposes most obviously 
at ilieir disposal, Thei'e ai'e needles and combs 
in abuiulauce. Some of these weaving-combs 
are quite elaborately scratcliod and cut With 
patterns in horizontal and crossed lines and 
small circles, and the}’’ difler also from the 
Kent’s Cave combs in the more convenient 
form of their handles. Tlie pottery may he 
bracketed with that of the Torquay find. The 
same rmle traceries appear on both. 

Nothing in the l^luseiim seeims to have the 
least hearing on any religioius beliefs the lake- 
dwellers may have entertained. To be sure, 
one could not expect a ring of stones to be set 
up ill the middle of a lake ; nor was the wor- 
ship of the ancient Celts much concerned with 
effigies and graven images. The dice-box is at 
present the most eloquent existing testimony 
to tlie habits of the people when they were 
not engaged in procuring food. Several oblong 
flattened stones also, however, deserve notice. 
They nmy have been strigils for use after bath- 
ing — for which the natives had eveiy conven- 
ience — or for flesh exercise as a substitute. 
Spindle whorls of amber and .stone, as well as 
tlie remains of querns for grinding corn, enable 
us to see a little mure of the domestic pursuits 
of tlie lake-dwellers. And Ia.stly, pj'ofessional 
delicacy must nut allow me to forget what have 
been shi'ewdly conjectured to be mere pot- 
].)(.»iJers : a number of charred stones whiffii were, 
it is sujipo.sefl, first made red hot aud then 
dropped into the earthen vessels to make the 
water boil with a.s little ri.sk as possible to the 
stability of the pots themseh^e.s. 

Tlie largest object in the Museum — and from 
some aspects the most alluring — i.3 the prehis- 
toric canoe which, after having Iain for a mil- 
lennium or two under ground, was first observed 
about ten years ago by a field- labmu'ex’. The 
peasant in question met with it as an ohstacle to 
the digging of a drain. He chopped a piece off 
it there and then, to facilitate liis labours, and 
forgot all about it. The actual explorations, how- 
ever, brought it to the light, and now it stands, 
ill all the dignity of its sixteen feet of length, 
protected from inqui-sitive fingers by a barrier. 
The thing is made out of a single tree trunk, 
had when'" removed a beam measuremeut of two 
feet, and wa.s a foot deep. It also tapered 
gracefully to the extremities. ■ Exposure has to 
some extent affected it, in spite or the preserv- 
ative anointings of linseed and paraffin oil 
with -which it is indulged. , This treatment 
hardens it, but does not keep it from cracking, 
aud it has warped very perceptibly. Time and. 
the peat- water iia%’'e made the oak as black as 
Irish bog-wood. ■ Farts of a second canoe were 
more recently ,dug out. ' ; ' 
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I have iiotliing iiiore to say about these old 
lahc-dwellers except to eclio the hope already 
expressed, tliiit the British Associatioiij or some 
other national society, will co-operate with the 
pi'aiseworthy local antiquaries, and see tliat the 
very utniost is made of tins uihipie spot in the 
land, A coti])]e of skalls and litthr knots of 
human hair fired at the ends, and mixed up 
witli cluirred stituv and bracken roots, are not 
exhaustive relies of these our early forefatliers. 
.But tliey are better far than none at all ; and 
there are still scores of inoxinds to be dissected, 
with tlie agreeable possibility of uncovering 
nincli of a more significant kind tlian tlie 
seum yet holds, Tlie .British .Bluseuni itself may 
ill a year or two have to glance with longing 
eyes at the posatisBions of the little room at 
G las ioubiiry under the town’s Council Chamber. 


A L O C A L Y I E W. 

CHAPTEIl VI. — BAHUED. 

JilRS I)Ai/roN did not feel liappier as time went 
on. The first disagreeable incident of the new 
relations was a visit from Seth Farmley, who came 
down from Loudon that night Avitli liis .son to 
show ^^fury and her mother ids satisfaction with 
the engiigoinent his son had made. 

‘ 1 never Imped to see him do so wuse a tiling ! ’ 
exclaimed the effusive lawyer, who.se manners, 
when he was excited, were not the best. ^ Mary 
is tlie very girl for liim, Mr.s Dalton — I 'in proud 
of her, even if , she hadn’t .sixpence. .But she has 
beauty eiiuiigh to ]n‘uve to all the world tliat it- 
isn’t her money alone that’s got her Fieddie for 
a husband.’ 

His idea v/a.s tliat they -should live iu Ids 
house, wldcli he wmuld make uvei* to lii.s .son, 
himself rcniaining with them a,s guest or lodger, 
i^rary, in lier heart, did not like the jirospect, 
and hoped her mother would iiisi.st on their 
re.siding with her. To her gre/it disappointment, 
Mrs Dalton agreed that if they did nut set up 
house for tlieuiBelve.s, the best tiling to do woiikl 
be to adopt klr Setii .Fannieyls proposai, as U) 
which Mr Farmley vigoroicsly insi-sted that it 
would be aUburd of them to tldnk of a separate 
house widlst Ids was at their service. It siioiild 
be their ow'n, and he should be nobody. The 
fcrutii was. that Mr.s Dalton shrank from the idea 
of receiving Seth .Farmley as an everyday guest 
in her house, as would have been necessary had 
the young couple gone to reside with her/ She 
would have to paii rvith her daugliter. 

Tlien he -was pres.sing that no delay should 
take place regarding lln^ marriage. Long eiigagc- 
ments were, he argued, in the abstract imdesiraljlc ; 
when a thing ’was to be dune, let it be done ; the 
interests of hi.s .son were much hound up in his 
speedy settlement, and iu deference to the recent 
alftiction, the. ceremony W'oukl be <|irite private. 
You read of such things every month in high 
life, where the ]iroprieiies are luo-st strictly 
observed. Tie, Seth Farmley, was for having 
the thing come oft' quietly as soon as possible ; 
he would hot ndiid going to the e.vpense of a 
apiicial license j so that they need not go back to 
Crowuky at all for the purpose, 

Mr Beth ' Famley was not a very per.sunsive 


advocate, but there rva.s some ground for hi.s 
iinpaticnce, Avhich hi.s son, by .more effective 
argument.^, made the most of. In consideration, 
cliietiy of the importance to tlie young man, in 
vie\v of liis new appointment, of being married, 
mother and daughter, rvith some reluctance, gave 
tlieir consent to a private wedding in fn^e wreaks. 
But on one point Mary strangely refused to give 
W' ay— assigning no reason hut T.i woman’s reason,’ 
and probably liaving no clear uiidenstanding of 
her sentiments on the subject. She rvoiild be 
mavi’ied only in St John’s at Crownley, after 
regular pulilication of the banns. So, accordingly, 
it 'was settled. Mr Seth Farmley wmit hack, to 
London, but his son remained on at Herne Bay, 
seemingly without taking miicji interest in the 
new ap|K)intmeut that wms waiting for him. 

Another incident dw(uieted tlie mind of the 
nervous ’widow, tliougn she kept it altogether 
from Mary. She had ’written to Mr Fairfield, 
and his reply — a cold, formal acknoxvledgment-— 
was very chilling. She interpreted his silence 
aright, and in Tier owm vindication addressed liim 
again, laying .stress upon every point in favour of 
young Farmley, and in her eagerness, describing 
e\x*n that secret act of generosity to Mr Brock 
w'hich influenced so greatly her own estimation 
of the young man, ftlien Mr Fairfield w'rote to 
her again, very kindly, assuring her of his 
conviction tliat she had acted in everything from 
tlie liighest and best motives ; adding a friendly 
liope tliat her daughter would find happiness in 
her choice. The letter w’as one that left nothing 
to he de.sired, except the spirit wdiich the reader 
felt to be wanting. 

The sentiments with which the new.s ’vvas 
loceived in Crownley need not be referred to 
particularly. If Mary Dalton’s engagement to 
Fi-eddie. Farmley ’was doubted b}^ any, llie 
publication of the banns brought conviction, 
fpiick and unexpected. It wa.s whispered here 
and there among the people retuniiiig from 
cliiirch that Buiiday, that Beth Farmley was not 
the man to leave* a bnluiie of thirty thonsand 
long in. any jeopardy. 

Dr Maitland, before the date of the vicar’s 
deatli, had taken a house, and liad piircha.sed 
from the executons, ’whilst Mary Dalton ami her 
mother 'were a’way, most of the coiiteutB of tlie 
vicarage. He Inul pleased himself wuth the fond 
fancy of Mary’s pleasure on seeing in lii.s liouse 
the chairs, the pictures, the many little things 
full of cheri-slied a.ssociations. She and her 
mother had ]n'omised, before they ■went, to come 
and inspect the house as soon as they returned. 
He no longer expected that promi.se to lie Icept. 
The dream was over. He was living there now", 
solitary and dejected, with the vicar’s old 
‘esiahlishmcnt.’ Maitland was not a man to 
break down under a heavy blow, nor to have 
mistaken vicnv.s of what had* happened. He kiie^v 
he had lost ]\Iary Dalton because he had not been 
bolder ; bni he could not admit that he ought 
to have been boldei*. He had loved and rever- 
enced Jier in lier innocence, her youtli, and her 
.sorrow, too tenderly ever to have allotved himself 
to depart for a inoment from the delicacy of 
con.sideration which his honour and Ills lieart 
prescribed. When, indeed, lie realised tlie danger 
she was in, wTth that first .lover by her side, day 
after day at the- sea-coa.st, he did at last go dotvn 
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therein fear tliat lie was not acting wisely. He 
ari’i ved too late. 

AVhen the barms had been publislied for the 
‘third and last’ time, they came back to 
Crownley. They were accompanied by Frederick 
Fannley, who liad not yet gone to hivS secvetarY- 
sli ip. It appeared tliat the company was still 
in foriiiation, and tliat lie slionld not be appointe<i 
fornialiy until after Iris inari'iage. ^ In gathering 
the local news of occurrences during their brief 
ahi?ence, they heard of I>r Maitlaml liaving 
lionght almost everything fi‘om tlie vicarage, iind 
tliat he was now living in his liousc, witli tlie 
old vicarage servani:s, .Neitlier kirs Did ton nor 
her daugliter forgot the promise to visit tlic new 
establishment ajjj soon as they returned; lint 
neither sfioke of it now. Nor did tlu^y see Dr 
lilaitland at fill. The atinosjdiere of Mrs D.al ton’s 
lioine wa,8 depressed liy iTie alisence of tlie living, 
as well as that of the dead ; a sad change, ti’uly, 
witliin a few weeks. 

Tlie wedding day was to be in less than a* 
fortnight now, although the fact wns not as yet 
publicly known. No girl wlio had freely given 
herself to tlie lover of her choice could fail to 
be happy at so near an event. ]\;rary Dalton was 
hapjiy, even if at times slie could, nut lielp being 
a little pensive, and — regretful on account of 
something into which she did not examine 
closely. Freddie Ibirmley was with her every 
dfiy, and lier mother was cheerfully busy ainl 
interested in the preparalions. The young man 
took l\IfU‘y to see her future home, and lie did 
not coviccad his conhdeiice lliat she would be 
plefised with it. Tlie house was a commodious 
one, and her mother had warned her tlnit she 
must exjiiect to see many signs of negligence 
where there had been no lady to preside oi'cr 
lufitters. Idiis Mary was prepared foi‘ — Imt she 
sftw things wliich she was not preprired lc» see, 
evidence of vulgfirity and. Lid taste, and of things 
cvc.n more oliensive to lier, of which she was 
snrpi’ised that the young man, at le?ist, did imt 
seem to he conscious. tSlie said nothing, however, 
and satistied herself with the resolve thfit site 
would make changes when she became mispress 
of the eslablishmeiit. klary was too inexjierienced 
to notice (as her mother did) that neitlmr fallier 
nor son invited her to ex]U'ess her wishes about 
the house before she should come to live in it. 

Before tliey left. Herne Bay, some correspond- 
ence took place between ]\Ir Fairhelcl £uk] Sdh 
Farmley, which greatly irribiled the latter. 
Tone and substance of Mr Fairfteld’.s letters were 
equfilly un]deasant to the oilier, being ectually 
suggestive of the writer’.s opinion of liim. Whim 
his sou was home again, Mr Beth Farmley 
delivered himself very freely to him on the 
■ subject. ■ ■ '■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

‘If it lay in Faiiheld’.s power, I tell you the 
marriage wmld never come of!? 

‘ Fortiinatel)^ it doesn’t lie in hi.s power.’ 

‘ No, but he makes himself as disagreeable as 
he can. He has been at me about settlements.’ 

‘Naturally, I suppose.’ 

‘ I olfcred to settle a lliousaml of the Popular 
Bank shares, fifteen ])Oumls ]>aid, which I think 
was very good. No—his worship didn’t Uiink 
so ! and said it in a very x>ninted way. What 
d^ye think of that, now?’ 

‘Why, father,’ replied the young man witli the 


utniOvSt coolness, ‘I am indiiied to agree Avitli 
him. ^ I shouldn’t like to be .saddled with a 
liability of five pounds a share on so much of 
the Popular capital, Lan’t you do .something 
better?’ , . 

‘I can’t l—J list at present/ was the angry 
answer. ‘I’ll settle tlii.s lioose on you, and you 
will have to do with that until 1 am in a position 
to do better. You won’t be so badlyv olA if I 
never gave you. anything. Your wife .will have 
! live luindred a year when she marries, and the 
I whole lot when lier mother goes oir—not very 
dong to wait, I should .say.’ 

‘ Tliat ’s not the point, liowever/ said the son, 
lighting another cigarette. ‘ It is the look of the 
I thing, you see. Everyone regard.s you as a rich 
mam’ 

‘A man may Iiave a good lot without lieiiig 
able to get at it readily.’ 

‘ But to explain that would he I'ather awk^varii, 
wouldn’t it ?’ 

Tlii.s wa-s very aggravating, and Mr Farmley left 
tlie room witli. some word.s tlie reverse of com* 
plinientary. 

iMeanwhile, something else arose to disturb the 
current of events. The two trustees — -Mr Fair- 
j field and the Bev. Mr Everard— had, as a matter 
■of course, been informed of the date fixed lor the 
^ marriage, and that Mary was going to reside in 
j her liusband’.s pre.sent liome. The two gentleiueu 
had a long consultation together, and tlie re.sult 
! was tlie following letter addressed to ^Irs 
Dalton : 

‘CaoHAM, 

‘kly unAR Dat.tox — Mr Everard and I 

liave received your intiniaiiuii that the wedding 
is fixed for September 2, 

SSo far, no arraiigenient has heen come to 
with M’r Seth F.armley regarding HcfllemenD, 
nor i.s tlie matter at present in a satisfactory 
state. Aliogetlie]', apart from this consideration, 
liow'ever, wc arc both .strongly of ojiinion that, 
if po.ssible, a po.stjxmemmit of the date of 
marriage is very desirable. Of course, we 
admit that the matter is entirely one for you 
' and IViHs Dalton your.selve.s to decide ; but, 

' considering how recently Mr Dalton’s death has 
I occurred, and yierliajis also the general senti- 
' meni of the parish, Mr Everard joins with me 
in asking for a reconsideration of the decision 
; you have comiiuuiicated to ns. In the akseiiee 
! of .strong reasons to the contrary (as to- which 
' ive are ignorant), we both feel that these i 
' hav^e alluded to ought to have weight. — Yours 
' sincere! 3 ", Jameb FAiEPUiiLDd 

There was no doubt as to the weight these 
reasons had wdth Mrs Dalton when she was 
reminded of them. She welcomed this letter 
a.s furnishing some liope of a delay, ivhicli, 
indeed, slie had much at heart, though she had 
not yet hinted at .such a thing. 

‘This is what Mr Fairfield writes, Mary/ she 
said at breakfast, lianding the letter to her 
daughter. The allusion to settleineiitB Mary 
did not understand, but the rest .was .sufficiently 
clear, and she seemed perplexed what to say. 

‘As Mr Fairfield says, the matter rests with 
you and me, j^lary— with you, rather, because 
whatever you wu’sh I will agree to.’ 

‘■What 'Mr Fairfield and Mr Everard say is. 
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I have liotluiig more to say about these old 
lal-ie -dwellers except to^ ecdio the hope already 
expi’essed, that the British Association, or some 
other luitioiial society, will co-operate with the 
praiaeworthy local auti(|iiaries, and .see tiint tlie 
very'’ utmost is made qi: this lunque spot in the 
hind. A couple of slvulLs and little knots of 
human hair fired at the ends, and mixed up 
ivitli <diarred straw ain.l bracken roots, are not 
exliaustive relics ol these oiir early forefatliers. 
Jhit tlicy are hotter far than none at all; and 
tliei’c are still hcoT’CS of nioiunls to be dissected, 
with the agreeable possibiilty of nneovei'ing 
mucii of a more signitlcant kind than tlie Mu- 
seum yet holds. Tlie Briiisli Museum itself iiiay 
in a year or two have to glance witli longing 
eyes at tlio posses^siGrlS of the litthi room at 
Glastonbury tinder the town’s Council Cliambtii*. 


' . " A.. L'O G A L A^- 1 E' W. 

CHAPl’ER. VL— BAllRED. ■ 

AIrs DaM’OX' did not feel lia|rpier as time went 
on. The lirst disagreeable incident of the new 
relations was a visit from Seth Farmley, wlio came 
down from London that niglit with his son to 
show Mary and her mother liis .satisfaction with 
the eiigagtuiKuit his son had made. 

‘ I never imped to see liim do so wi.se a thing G 
extdainied the efiusive lawyer, wiio.se manners, 
wiHni he was excited, wer not tlie best. ‘Alary 
is the very girl for him, Idi’.s Dalton — I’m proud 
of her, even if she hadn’t .siApt-nce. But .she Ijas 
beauty enougli to prove to ail the woihl that it 
isn’t tier money alum* that’s got Iier Freddie for 
a husbaiuf.’ 

His idea wa.s that they .sliould live in his 
liOU.se, which he u'ould make o\'er to hi.s son, 
iiim.self remainiug with i,hem as gue.st or lodger. 
Mary, in lier heart, flid not like the prosju'ct, 
and iiO'prul lier mother would iimist on their 
residing with her. ’^IVi her great disajipuiiitmenl, 
Mrs Ikilion agreed tliat if tliey did not set up 
house for llnmi. solve.-’, the he.sl thing to do would , 
be to atio[)t Air Seiii Farmloy’s pi'njiosal, as to! 
which Air Fannley vigorously insisted that it 
w’ould be alisurd of tiiohi to think of a separate 
iiOii.se whilst Ids was at their service. It .should 
be thbdr own, and he should be nobody. Tlie 
triitli was that Airs Dalton .shrank from the idea 
of receiving Seth Farmley as an everyday guest 
in her liOLi.se, as W'ould have been nece.s.sary Lad 
the young couple gone to re.sk!e wdth lier. She 
wuiitd have to -pari witli her daughter. 

Then he was pressing that no delay should 
take place regarding the marriage. Long engage- 
ments were, he argued, in the abstract iiiide.sirable ; 
■when a thing was to be done, let it he done ; the 
interest.s of Ids son were much bound up in. Ids 
speedy setthnnent, and in deference to the recent 
ahiiciion, the ceremony would be quite private. 
You read of .such ilimg.s e\'ery month in high 
life/" where the proprieties are most strictly 
observed, Hcj Seth Farmley, was for having 
the thing come oif quietly as soon as po.ssible ; 
he would Uot ndnd going to the expense of a 
special lieenscj so that they need not go back to 
Grow'nky at all for the purpose. 

'Air Seth ■■Farmley was nut a very persuasive 


advocate, but tii ere was some ground for Ids 
impatience, which Ids son, by more effective 
arguments, made, the most of. In consideratioii, 
cliieily of tlie importance to the young inan, in 
view of ids new appointment, of being married, 
motlier and daughter, with .some reluctance, gave 
their consent to a pi’ivate wedding in fi\"e \veeks. 
But on one ].>oi,n.t Alary strangely refused to give 
way —assigning no reason bnt ‘a woman’s reason,’ 
and prohal-dy liaving no clear uiider.standing of 
hei’ .sentiments on the subject. >She would he 
married only in St John’s at CTownley, after 
regular puldication of the banns. So, accordingly, 
it was Bettled. Air Setli Farmley went back to 
London, but liis son remained on at Herne Bay, 
seemingly without ta.king mncji intere.st in tlie 
new appointment that wa.s waiting for him. 

Another incident di^pdeted the mind of the 
jiervou.s widow, thoiigli slie kej.)t it altogether 
from Alary. She liad written to Air Fairfield, 
ami Ids reply — a cold, formal acknowledgment— 
was vei'}^ cldiiing. She interpreted Ids silence 
ariglit, and in lier own vindication addressed him 
again, laying stic.ss upon every point in favour of 
young Farmley, and in lier eagerness, describing 
even tliat secret act of genero.sity to Air Brock 
whicii iidiiieiiced so greatly her own e,stimatiou 
of tlie young man. Tlieii Air Fairlield wrote to 
her again, veiy kindly, assuring her of Ids 
conviction tliat slie had acted in every tldng from 
the highest and he.st motives ; adding a friendly 
liope that her daugliter would find happiness in 
her choice. The letter \\m one that left nothing 
to he de.sired, except the .sjurit wldcli tlie reader 
felt to be wanting. 

The .seutimiuits Avitli which the nev'S vras 
received in Grownley need not he refcrreel to 
pariioulaily. If Alary Dal touts engagenieni to 
Frvddie Farmley W'as doubted by any, the 
pulJication of the Ijium.s brought conviction, 
quick and unex peeled. It was ’wld.s]»e.red here 
and tliCre among the people returning from 
church tliat Sunday, that Setli Farmley was not 
tlie man to leavi?. a fortune of tliirty thousand 
long ill any jeopardy. 

Ur Abiitlaiid, before the date of the vicarts 
death, had taken a liou.se, and hud purchased 
from the executors, whilst Alary Dalton and lier 
mother were away, mo.st {.if the contents of the 
vicarage. He liad pleased hiiiiHelf witli the fond 
fancy of Alary’.s plea.'=^uve on seeing in his house 
the chairs, the ])icture.s, the many little things 
full of cheri.shed as,sociation.s. She and her 
mother Inid jTi’omised, before they went, to come 
and inspect the house as soon a.s they returned. 
He no longer exjiected that promise to he kept. 
The dream was over. He was living there now, 
solitary and dejected, with the vicar’s old 
Dxstahli.sluneiit.’ Alaitland, was not a man to 
break down under a heavy blow, nor to liave 
mistaken views of what had happened. He knew 
he had lo.st Alary Dalton because he had not been 
holder; hut he could not admit that he ought 
to have been holdej-. He liad loved and rever- 
enced her ill her innocence, her youth, and her 
.sorrow, too tenderly ever to have allowed himself 
to depart for a moment from the delicacy of 
consideration which lii.s honour and his heart 
prescribed. Wlien, indeed, he realised the danger 
she w'as in, with that first lover by her side, day 
after day at the sea^eoast, he did at last go dcwvu 
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1 tliere in fear that lie Avas not acting wisely. He 

1 arrived too late. 

When the banns had been published for the 
' Hhird and .last ^ time, they came back to 
! CroAvnley. They AA>‘erc accoinjjanied b}^ Frederick 

1 Farniley, who had not yet gone to his secretary- 
i shij). It appeared tluit the company was still 
, ill formation, and tliat lie sliould not ).)e appointed 
formally until after his marriage. In gatliering 
' tlie local news of occurrences during their brie! 

1 absence, tliey lieard of Dr IMaitiand liaAdng : 
1 bougl it almost everything from the vicarage, and * 
that he was now living in his house, witli the i 
old vicarage servants. Neitlier JMrs Did ton nor i 
her daughter forgot the promise to visit tlic new 
establishment ag soon as they returned; Imt 
neitlier spoke of it now. Nor did they see Dr 
I^iaitlnnd at all. The atmosphere of Dalton’s ^ 

home was depressed liy Ine alisence of tlie liAiing, 

1 as well as tliat of the dead ; a sad change, truly, j 
! Avithin a few Aveeks. 

! The Avedding da}^ Avas to be in less than a«-' 

I fortnight noAV, altliongh the fact was not as yet 
pul.ilicly knoAAUi, No girl AAdio bad freely given 
' herself to the lover of her choice could fail to 
be happy at so near an event. Mary Dalton was ^ 
happy, eA^en if at times she could nut lielp lieing 
a little pensive, and — regretful on account of 
something into Avhicli she did not examine 

1 closely, Freddie Farmley AA^as Avilh her every 
day, and Imr mother Avas clieerfully busy and 
inferested in. the pre])arations. The young man 
took kliiry to .see lier future home, and lie did 
not conceal bis coniidence that .she Avoiild be 
pleased Avith it. The house Avas a commodious i 
one, and her motlier liad Avarned lier that .slie 
must expect to see many signs of negligence 
AAdi eve there had been no lady to preside oA^er 
matters. This Mary Avas prepared for-— Ivut slie 
saw things will ell she aams not prepared to see, 
evidence of vulgarity and bad taste, and of things 
even more ofihnsiAm to lier, of wliicli .she was 
surprised that the young man, at least, did not 
seem to be conscious. She said nothing, hoAvever, 
and satisfied her.self with the resolve that she 
AA'Ould make changes Avlien .she became inistre.ss 
of tlie estaldi.shinent. ^lary Ava.s too inexperienced 
to notice (as her motlier did) tliat neitlier fatlier 
nor son inAuted her to express lier Avishe.s aliorit 
the house before she should come to live in it. 

Before the}^ left Herne Bay, some corre.spond- 
ence took place between Mr Fairfield and Sclli 
Farmley, Avhich greatly irritated the latter, 
Tone and substance of Mr Fair li eld’s letters AA'ere 
ecpially unpleasant to the other, being equally 
suggestive of Uie AvriteFs opinion of liim. When 
liis .son was home again, Mr Seth Farmley 
delivered himself very freely to him on tlie v 
■'sulijeeti.;' ' ■ i " * ■; 

‘ If it lay in Fairfield’s poAver, I tell yon the 
marriage Avould never come off? 

‘Fortunately it doesn’t lie in his poAA^er.’ 

‘ No, but he makes himself as disagreeable a.s 
he can. He ha.s been at me about settlements.’ 

‘Naturally, I siippo.se.’ 

‘ I otVered to settle a, tbousand of the Popular ^ 
' Bank .shares, fifteen pounds paid, Avhich I think 1 
Avas very good. No--l!i.s AAmrship didn’t think ; 
so ! and said it in a very jiuiiiied Avay. WTiat j 
<V ye think of that, ugaa' V i 

‘ "Why, father,’ replied the young man Aviih the j 

: L-. ' '' 

utmost coolness, ‘ 1 am inclined to agree Avitli 
hinu I shouldn’t like to he saddled witli a 
liability of five pounds a share on .so much of 
the Popular capital. Can’t you do something 

I better ? ’ 

1 yl can’t! — ju.st at present,’ aa^is the angry 
answer, fl’l! settle tins house on you, and yem, 

Avi ll have to do Avith tliat until I am in a position 
i to do better. You AAmii’t be so badly off, if I ; 
never gave you anytbi.ng. Your Avife'' Avill liaAm 
five Iniinl red a year Avhen .she marries, and the 
whole lot when her mother goes off— -*not very 
long to AAUiit, 1 .should say.’ 

^ ‘That’s not the point, hoAvever,’ said the .son, 
lighting another cigarette. ‘ It is tlie look of tlie 
thing, you see, Fveiy one regards you as a rich 
man.’ 

‘A man may have a good, lot without being 
able to get at it readily.’ 

‘ But to explain tliat Avould be rather aAvkyaard, 
Avoid dn’t it ?’ 

Thi.s A-ery aggravating, and Mr Farmley left 

the room Avith some Avords the reverse of "com- 
plimentary. 

MeaiiAvliile, sometliing else arose to disturb the 
ciu'Tcnt of events. Tlie tAAaj tru.stees — Mr Fair- 
field and the EeA^ Mr Everard — liad, as a matter 
of course, been informed of the date fixed for the 
marriage, and that Mary was going to reside in 
her husliand’s pre.sent home. Tlie tnm gentlemen 
had a long consultation together, and the re.sult 
Avas the fulloAvjiig letter addressed to Mrs 
Dalton: 

^Crohax, August 20, 

‘My bear Mrs Da.ltox— 'M r Everard and I 
liave receiAmd your intimation tliat the AA'eddiiig 
is fixed for September 2. 

bSo far, ncj arrangement has been come to 
Avith Mr Seth Farmley regarding selilements, 
nor is the. inalter at present in u satisfactory 
.state. Altogether, ajtart from tliis cousidcratiou, 
lioAA^eAXir, Ave are lioth .«lrong]y of opinion that, 
if possible, a po.stjKmenicnt of tlie date of 
marriage is very de.siral.)le. Of course, AA^e 
admit tliat the matter is entiroly one for you 
and Miss Dalton your.seh-es to decide; but, 
considering Iioav recently Mr Dalton’, s death has 
occurred, and perhaps also tlie general senti- 
ment of the parisli, Mr Everard joins Avitli me- 
in a.sking for a reconsideration of the decision, 
you have communicated to us. In the absence 

1 of strong reasons to the contrary (as to which 
we are ignoi'ant), Ave both feel that t1ie.se I 
haA^e alluded to ought to have weight.— Yours 
.sincerely, James FAiEEmLi).’ 

Tliere AA^as no doubt a.s to ^ the Aveiglit the.se 
reason.s had with Mr.s Dalton when she Avas 
reminded of them. She welcomed this letter 
as furnishing some hoiDc of a delay, Avliieh, 
indeed, she had much at heart, though she had 
not yet liiiited at such a thing. 

‘This is wliat Mr Fairfield Avrites, j^Iary,’ .she 
said at breakfast, handing the letter to her 
daughter. The allusion to settlements Mary 
did not understand, but the rest .was sufficiently 
clear, and .she seemed perplexed Avhat to say. 

‘As Mr Fairfield .says, the matter i-ests AAuth 
! you and me, j\rary“— Avith you, ratlier, because 

1 Avlnitever you Avi.sh I will agree to.’ 

1 ‘Wdiat "Mr Fairfield and Mr Evward say is . 
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;' irne5 tlio girl .soiiniwhai- f^iully, S'uhI .1 

i \roi}i(! wihli Jl iii'.k'eti. I — I — ksir, 

luaiiiinri,' slio* {H'Mcd, willi a lialf sol), ‘'[>eople 
avt^. lalkiitg, aiid—dnu’t so.oui tlie sriaie.’ 

W<^ 311118^1 do wljal; we llriak io Ik> ri^dif, 
Mavyv aris'-vcred Airs Dalton, 'irdljor than what 
otlaos lliink. Don’t jaiiid tlini, at all.’ 

'hi trndi, .she kdt it keenly lun'SLdf, Init was 
too sol lei tons lo sliow it. 

’] rn'H show tills letter to Freddie/ said 
Alary. HVlieii he reads it, lie may think ns v/c 
dn ; ’ and it would he tjuiie soon enongli afier 
Gliristmas.’ 

There ^Yas no hope thai. tlio ronsiderations hy 
which the, lAirmleys had ui'i^ed this early inai'- 
riago would have any inihiemu' wit1i the lru:4(‘,es. 
Mrs Dalton and lier ({.'iiiylitcr diel not HUggi'st 
sodi a thing to theniselve.s oj’ each other. Tiny 
knew tlin iuarriago wus l.ieing liurriod io iieaM. 
the wishes of Frederi(.'k Farmley find his failuv, 
rvhoin noth were now anxiouH to [deasc^ ; and 
that the.re was nothing else to urge agrdnst, the 
strong reasons fur dehyv stated hy Mr l^'air- 
field. 

AFhen Frederick Fannloy called that chry, and 
wais sliowni the letter by Mary Dalton, liis face 
took a pallor (>f anger tlnit startled and fright- 
ened ; her. 

^Tliis means, as clearly as if the tvords tvere 
tTritten, that Air Ffiirhcld and his colleagne 
want to break off the mari’iage if they can,’ 
He was almost wliite as he s])ok(^, and his tone, 
low and shar]>, cut like a knife. ‘I luivc 
inMliing to say cjcceitt this. If you •wish to 
follow' the ad\dee of this letter/ yon fire, of 
coarse, free to do so, Ihil I will new'er come 
1 : ■ here .again.' 

« Freddie I’ 

‘That is my decision. I will conic hack 
agfdif,’ he saiil, moving io the dooj’, ‘in the 
evening, tu receive yours ’d 

lie had Innrled ])aek tlio letler, whieh 
droppcfl at her feet. He passe<i slowly out, 
bntyshe did not niter a syilabh*,, m' move an 
eyc-hisli. iJiit ])ehn’u going far, the ymnig 
man (who was no fool) Ijctlnnight himserf that 
the mood, in Vvliich he ivas leaving the girl 
might be a dangerous one, and he ciiine ].>ae,k. 

hPorgive me, Mary, if I liave .said a ivord to 
wound you. I wa.s taken hy surprise — I’exed — 
frigluened, if you will, Hoiv could it he otlier- 
wdse, at the merest thought of losing you now V 
^ AViiy slioiild you think of losing ine, Freddie'?’ 
she aiLswercd, hm’sting into teans. 

man is so sensitive to every fear/ he 
said softly, drawing her to him, "‘when the 
being who i.s everything to him is in any way 
concerned. I was afraid by your showing ine 
I ihc letter that it wn.s your 'wish. al«o,’ 

I ‘ Ko, no, bo/ said the poor girl, with solis ; 
I hny wish is to plea.se you.’ 

! '.r He knew e|uit.e well it was her wish — and 
; luttst. have hcc3U her anxioim wish, wdien slio 

vW'eB.t', Bo far as to show him the letter— to 

; pt'>Auune their imiiTiage ; hut he professed to 
. tliinjc otherwise, and dried her tears tenderly. 

; -/‘We wdli. say no more about It, Alary/ he 

"i -Hahl, when she IumcI become calm again! ‘It 
i vsriU bw aulEcieiit to tell Fairfield that it is 
I your^ wish Urn wedding shall take place on the 
appointed day* - As lie freely admits, tlie di> 


(‘iKioii belongs to you, and no one else. That 
will be the end of it.’ 

She agreed to adopt the coiuse whicli he 
suggested— or ratlier, to get her mother so to 
answer Air Fairfiedd’s letter. He made one 
more remark, however, which grated on the 
girl’s feelings. 

‘ 1 f my governor saw that letter, Alary, lie 
wouldivt" let the engagement exist an hour 
longer.’ 

Air Fairfiehrs letler %vas answered as Farmley 
suggested, and the matter was mentioned no 
more. It was thought of, hoAvever, by niother 
and dauglitm’, and the rcvol lection of that 
morning was a trouble which Alary had to hide 
a'vay Ihldnd all the bright ^inticipations she 
could picture for lieivelf. 

‘i\e\'er mind, .bhvd^lie/ observed Air Seth 
Farmley that evouiug after dinner, when his 
son told him of Afr Fdrfield’s attempt to post- 
]K)ne the marriage, ‘we will got even avith him 
one day, I ho 2 ;)e? 

Fatlihr and son sat reading newspapers in 
silence for a quarter of an Iioiir after this., 
Sirhleiily the former uttered an exclamation, 
and sat straight up. 

‘Ilca-e’s a — go!’ he cried, in a tone of mingled 
interest and vexation. ‘I Lope tlnw are not 
g(iing to revive the sensation of the ]3arson’.s 
deati) just at thi.s particular time. It w'onkl 
be dcHicexlly awkwaidl’ 

AYliat is it?’ clemauded the son, turning pale. 
His father had a local newspaper in Ids hand. 

‘IM lay odds/ was the deliberate reply, ‘that 
Fairfield is at Hie liotloia of this trick. It is 
only a trick, hut it’s an awkward time to play 
it ---hir your business.’ 

AVluit is it?’ lie re])eated, 

‘A woman’s gray rhv.ss lias been found in 
Ch’ohaiii AVood. The .s'en-sational idea is sug- 
gested that it may be, connected \Yitli the 
c<a‘.k-and-]ail} female siqiposed to have been 
seen eondiig down the r(;?id Hie evening the 
])aivou was found dead. It’s the most palpable 
trick 1 evm* heard of — I’ll swear it lias been 
got up just to revive tlie sensation at this 
particular tune.’ 

Ih’ederick Farmley agreed with Ids father 
that it looked very like a ‘trick’ to revive a 
sensation on so slender and ridiculous a basis. 
But from the way his face retained its pallor, 
and from the way his hand shook as he reached 
mr tlie newspaper, it seemed as if he felt seriously 
alarmed on account of tlje possible- success of 
tliO aUem]3t. Hothing could be more fatal to 
Hie carry ing out of the marriage project on tlie 
day fixed (r.m]y twelve days hence) than the 
sensation supposed to be aiined at. 

‘ Bosh I’ he exclaimed, when he had read the 
paragra]>h and fixing the newspaper fiom him, 

‘ To niak«? so much of the finding of an old 
skirt! The thing is too transpjtrent— but I 
su|>pose the re])orter received his coppers for it/ 

It .showed, liowever, how inucl) lids mailer 
lay on Frederick Farniky’s mind, tliat next 
ni(.n’ning lie W'eul into droham to make in- 
(piirics about it, He disregarded tlio news])aper 
ollice, aiK-l went direct to the 2joli(;o super- 
intendent. 

‘ As you may know, perhaps/ he explained, 
‘I am about to be married to Aliss Dalton, and 
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OH her account, I am anxious to learn if there 
is really anything in this reported discovery f 

T lie ' officer observed him curiously for a 
moment, and answered : 

‘ No, Mr Pannley — nothing at all. As you 
have rightly observed, the tbing would be a 
little too absurd.’ 

l?hanl{;ing the officer rather more eagerly tdian 
was necessary (tliougl) tlie circumstances would 
account for this), Frederick Fainiley went liack ; 
to Crownley, to find, to his great satisfaction, 
that Mary Dalton and Iier mother Iiad no 
hnrju'ledge of the neivspajier I’cport. He made 
himsfilt so pleasant that day that Mary sne- 
rceilcil in forgetting tlie occurrence of the 
]n‘ecedi ng morning. In the afternoon, he took 
her out to waHv™- through. Ch’ownley, for tlie 
first time; hut before we relate what tliis wallc 
ended in, must fetiirn for a space to 
C.h*oham. 

A,s for the police superintendent, lie knew 
his Imsiness too well to answer the incpxiries oC 
Frederick Farmley or any otlier person, in 
regard to a case which lie liad in hand. Tliere 
was more discovered in Croliam MkiocI than tlie 
report was aware of; not only a woman’s drnss, 
but ill another place a bonnet, veil, and cloak. 
These things in themselves did not go far ; Imt 
they set matters in motion, and’ a ciiaiice 
direction in the right track sometimes brings 
about results with astonishing rapidity. 

WORK IN COMPRESSED AIR. 
P.uo,FLB who have gone tip in balloons, or liave 
climbed the loftiest mountains, have had a good 
deal to say about the effects of the extremely 
rarefied air into wdiich they have soared. There 
are just now down under tlie bed of the 
Thames at Blackwal], and there have been for 
the iiast two years, a large ui umber of workmen 
whose experiences have been exactly the re- 
verse. They live and move and have their 
hieing, for all their working-hours, in an atmo- 
sphere of more than treble density. The 
la^ader knows, of course, that air has weight, 
just as wvater has, and in the ordinary way 
this atrnosphenc weight at the sea-level is 
about fifteen pounds to the scpiare inch. The 
operatives engaged in driving the Blackwall 
Tunnel under the Thames are under an. air 
pressure of about thirty-five poimds over and 
above the normal pressure of the atmosphere. 
Every square inch of their body surface sus- 
tains a weight of fifty pounds, or nearly hall a 
hundredweight. The men are slmt closely into 
an air-tight chamber, and pneumatic pumps, 
driven by steam-engines of one thousand or one 
thousand two hundred horse-power, force the 
air in upon them. The steam - engines are, 
indeed, of one thousand five hundred horse- 
power, but their full strength is not employed. 
They are able to force in about eight thousand 
cubic feet of air a minute, or something like 
seventeen tons of pressure an hour. One gets 
ii very impressive idea of what this force is in 
standing by when a stopcock is opened, and 


the air is allowed to escape. It ruslies out i 
with an ahsoliitely deafening roar, a deep, ' 
fierce, sonorous bellow. Ocular evidence even ' 
more striking has been afforded on two occa- 
sions, when the river-bed has proved unequal 
to the imprisonment of the great air-bnbble 
dowui below, and there have been bio wing-s-np. 

It is said by those who have witnessed the 
eflhet np above, that a circnhir column of xvaler, 
fifty feet in diameter, was tossed np to a height 
of twenty-five feet. So enorinons is the pres- 
sure, that air may sometimes he seen boiling 
up in the river eight humlrcd feet axvay from 
the working face in tlie tunnel Vielow. 

Tlie object of tlie atmospiieric compression 
in the excavation of this and othei* tunnels is to 
keep out water. Everybody knows that if a 
hole is kept full of air, water cannot get in. 
Now this hole at Blackwall has been dug out 
right under the Thames, where, at liigh-water, 
it may be sixty or eighty feet deep, and at one 
point there was nothing between the excavators 
below and the river above but about eight feet 
of loose, shing]}^ gravel. Without some special 
device the water would have rushed «down and 
drowned the whole enterprise, just as it did 
when Brunei was making the Thames Tunnel. 
The ]olan lias been to build at the back of the 
workmen excavating the gloomy gallery an 
air-tiglit barricade, and to force air into the 
chamber thus formed. By making this force 
sufficiently great at the Blackwall Tunnel they 
luive managed to keep out the water even wutli 
only a iittle loose gravel overhead. 

This air pressure, and tlie liealtli and safety of 
tlie men rei^nii'ed to work uinler it, have lieen 
important factors in determining the plans of this 
great engineering work ; and when it was decided 
that at a minimum deyith below the river the 
pressure must necessarily bo considerably over 
three times the normal weight of air, it rvas 
declared by some respectable authorities that it 
would be impossible to employ eighty or one 
hundred men under such conditions without a 
lamentable amount of injury, and in all prob- 
ability a veiy serious loss of life. The work 
is approaching completion, however, and happily 
these fears are proved to have been to a large 
extent groundless, Tliere have been injuries 
aiuVsome amount of illness, but for the most 
part not of a serious character, and no death 
has resulted from this work under sncli ex- 
ceptional conditiouvS. 

Tlie air-tight barricade that lias been referred 
to is just a solidly built brick wall, twelve feet 
thick, capable of re.sisting an outward pressure 
of ra thousand tons. Through this wall there' 
are two passages leading dntu the tunnel head 
wdiere tlie workmen are engaged, each passage 
having in the middle of it an ‘air-lock,* which 
operates between the liigher and the iow-er 
air pressure exactly as a river -lock does 
between the higher and the ' lower water 
level. To get in to their tvork, the men at 
the Blackwall Tunnel let the air out of a 
lock and pass in, close the iron door, and open 
tlie valves from the inner chamber.^ The air 
comes in with a terrific mshj, there is a rapid ^ 
rise of temperature, aiid Unless ear passages are 
clear and there is a ready way for air into the '■ 
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iiiidillw ea]' by ilio uu.stacluan t»ibes — that the 
pre.^.sure luay be the same on bc>th sides of the 
tyiuparniiii — vt?iT acute pain is exponenced. If 
tiie pressure is coijtiniiedj, it may result in the 
rispiuFo of Llie meiiibraue. If the ear tubes are 
iiut entirely blocked, howevei-, the trouble is 
soon over, and the chief etiect of the enor* 
moiisly iiiereasoil pressure is a slight feeling of 
oAliilaralion. The fact is, one beeoiuGs a little 
intoxicated by the increa.yed amount of oxygen 
brealiied in in the cxun^vressAuI air. However 
exldljirated one nnay had, it is of no use to 
attempt to whistle or sing. As to whistling, it 
cannot he done at all ; the density of tlie air, 
somehow, entirely prevents it, while upon the 
ortlinary voice the very curious elleet is to 
raise the pitch. l\Itm with tleep, strong, bass 
voices find themselves talking in thin, weak, 
treble tniicf?, tlmugh. it is said that the weak- 
ness (jf voice is very lai’gely counterbalanced by 
the sireiigUi of the adjectives some of the men 
are apt to employ wlien they want to give 
vigorous expression to feelings or opinionf?, and 
find they cannot do so by mere loudness of 
voice. Any increase aiiiniuiting to about twenty 
pounds above the nornud atmospheric pressure 
aifects the power of whistling and the character 
of the voice in tins way. 

There is nothing very iicjticeable in any other 
respect in consetpieiice of the g]*eat atmospheric 
pressure, so long as the body is actually under it. 
When, liowever, the pres.sure is removerl, serious 
results sometimes foll(.iw, especially vdien the 
change is made too suddenly. In coming out, 
everything is of course reversed. The men enter 
tlio lock under pressure, shut the door Ijehind 
them, and then the air is allowed to escape. 
Temperature, wliich before rose rapiddy, now falls 
with e<|Ual ripudity. Udiaiever muislurc there 
may be in the air is precipituied ns a thick, damp 
ffjg, and a chill Is veij likely to be experienced 
Although injurious clhicts do not manifest tliem- 
selve.s while the workers are in the comleused 
air, it is ]U’elt.y evident that tlie iiinvoiited 
pressure has ibs elfeet. Hr E. 11. Snell, who 
resides upoji tlie works for the purpose of 
looking after the health of the men, says: At 
is thoroughly established that the amount of 
illness varie.s with the aimmnt of pressm-e and 
with the length of stay in the aird While the 
raen^ are at their work, there seems to be 
notiling the inalfer. On coming out, however, 
they often experience great pain in the arms 
and legs, and sometime.^ these pains are ex- 
fcromedy severe, in some cases giddine.ss and 
paralysis are the more serious and prolonged 
results, the paralysis generally striking the 
kgs. One mau engaged in the tunnel was 
thought to have received permanent injury to 
thai; j-Hirt of the brain which enabies a man 
to ■preserve his balance, and the consequence 
k that he cannot walk straight, but reels and 
staggers about like a drunken man. At the 
outset of the work, the Loudon County Council, 
in coimideration of the exceptionally ’hazardous 
'natm’O' of ; the employment, very prcjperly made 
jn*ovkion ■ -for pensions for men thus disabled, 

' and this man retired to a village, where he 
. settled clown with about a pound a week as 
a jKiiision. The latest information, ho\V(3ver, is 
■ that idle haB 'So far recovertid that he is now 


filling the post of a watchman under the County 
Council, and it is believed that he will entirely 
recover, A. second case of the kind occurred 
•subsecpiently, but that seems to have been sonie- 
wluit slighter, and the last aceouut w'as that this 
man also appeared to be recovering. 

This system of work under compressed air 
is not altogether new. It was fn.'st suggested 
for such undertakings by Lord Hundonald in 
a patent he took out in 1830. It lip been 
successfully employed under Lake Michigan, 
under the Hudson, at New York, and under 
tlie St Clair, On that side of the Atlantic, 
indeed, pressure has been carried up to forty- 
(figbt pounds to the square inch, or an absolute 
weight of no lexcs than sixty- three pounds— 
nearly five atmospheres! It was also employed 
in the construction of the City and Soiitliwark 
IHectric Kaihvay. The (fity and Waterloo Electric 
Railway, now in course of construction under 
the Tliames, has had occasion to adopt this 
^system. Excavations are going on by means of 
it now. But at the Blackwall Tunnel it has 
lieuii carried out on a more extensive scale than 
ever before, and for a longer time. Moreover, 
the consideration of the London County 
Council in appointing a scientific man to watch 
tlie working of it, has been the means of 
throwing considerable light upon tlie physical 
ellect of woi'king and breathing in greatly con- 
densed air. It" lias been observed that the 
faster the work proceeds, the less illness tliere 
is among the men. This seems to mean that 
when the earth being excavated is of a com- 
parativedy light and porous chanicter— such as 
can Ite most ea.sily dug out^ — a large quantity of 
ail* escapes tlirough it, and, of oour*se, a constantly 
renewed supply lias to be pumped in. Dr 
Sued I thus arrives at the coiiclusioii that It lie 
amount of illness varies: inversely witdi the 
amount of fresh air supplied;’ that is to say, 
the more fresh air tlie less illness, arid it is 
believed Mhat up to a pressure, at present un- 
certain, but probably up to thirty or thirt}- 
five pounds, compressed-air illness, among 
Iiealtliy men, can be almost, if not entirely, 
eliminated.’ 


JAN PENG ELLY. 

■ CHA.PTEB III. 

Next day tliere was a big catcli of hsli, and 
all Tregartha was on the beach helping with the 
carry ing. It was one of those phenomenal hauls 
that make the fashemen discoiitenled an 
bewildered tvith the absurd plenitude of their 
harvest. 

A s’pose us ought to be thankful,’ grumbled 
one old man, ‘but ’tis very onreasonable ; wan 
time his out all night, two men and a boy, and 
hardly enough for tlie breakfus’ of us ; and then 
his a reg’lar Bible catcli, a great multitude of 
fislios that nobody knows what to do with, and 
two or dree days mending nets and tackle.’ 

A' reckon his the same way witli some folks’ 
money,’ said another ; ‘ they get so much that 
his a trouble to ’em.’ 

A^ish is money, in a way of speaking,’ said 
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a third philosopher; ‘a little tbh is a little 
money, but uiifortuiuitely, a lot o’ lish isn’t a 
lot o’ money ; man heapeth up riches upon the 
earth, but ’tis no good heaping up pilchards. 
The value of pilchards is mortal fieeting. Well, 
well ! so ’tis with all of us,’ he added meditatively ; 
^ us be all poor perishables ! ’ 

Jan Pengelly, who had not ]:>een out with the 
boats, was lending a hand with the lauding of 
the fish, and was making his way up the beacli 
with a lieajied creel, when he was greeted with 
a lieai'ty slap on tlie slioulder, and tliere stood 
Captain Trefusis, with a fine assumption of jovial 
benevolence. 

Man, my soni?}^, you’re the very lad I was 
looking for. I’ve a bit of good news for ’ee. 
The steamer Arabella^ a*"fine big steamer, is in 
Plymouth harbour, and my own sister’s liiisband. 
Captain Pepperell, is master of her. I’ve spoken 
to him about ’ee, what a fine young fellow you 
be, and he’s oflered to take ’ee for a voyage 
to Valparaiso, and the steamer leaves next 
Monday. ’Tis a rare cliance for ’ee, Jan; 
you’ll see foreign places, and a lot of fine 
sights—it ’ll make a man of ’ee !’ 

^ No, no !’ cried Jan vehemently, ^no steamers 
for me. I bain t afeard of wind and watfcer ; 
blaw east or bhiw west, ’tis the Lord makes the 
wind — but I couldn’t live aboard a steamer. I 
tell ’ee, cap’n,’ he continued excitedly, M went 
aboard wan at Falmouth, and they took me 
down inside where the wheels be, where ’tis all 
fire and flame— ’twas like the bad place, and 
I couldn’t bide tliere ! ’ 

‘’Tis a fine chance for ’ee, Jan,’ persisted 
Trefusis; ‘you’ll be reckoned a fool if you 
don’t go.’ 

‘ I Tn reckoned a fule as ’tis,’ said Jan, ‘so 
tliat’s rio odds then looking the captain calmly 
in the face, he continued, M.’m going to break 
word with ’ee, cap’n ; I’m going to tell parson 
what you and miner Roskree and old Edwardes 
was talking about by the boat that night. As 
well as l ean mind, I shall tell ’en all the words 
of ’ee.’: ' . . 

Trefusis stood aghast for a inoment, tlien witli 
a savage oatli, he hissed, ‘ If you do, I shall shoot 
’ee ; do you understand that F 
^ Put Jan had left liis fears at the top of the 
Warrior Rock, and he replied, with a simplicity 
that st-aggered the captain, ‘ Ees, I suppose you’ll 
shoot me, but all the same I shall tell parson 
this evening, when I go up to the rectory with 
the whiting.’ 

‘Then I Tl keep my word, and shoot ’ee like 
a dog, Jan Pengelly — and that’ll be the end of it !’ 

But Jan’s logic went a step furtheiv and he 
retorted, ‘ And then the^ ’ll hang ’ee, cap’n— 
they ’ll liand ’ee to Bodmin Gaol f’ and with his 
parting shaft, he lifted the creel again to his 
shoulder, and walked away. 

Trefusis was beaten ; he had fought with 
threats, and his weapons were useless.' He had 
presumed on the cowardice of a simpleton, and 
found in Jan more than a man’s courage. He 
felt lie had played his own bad game bad!)". It 


would have been better if he had taken Jan to 
Plyunoubh on some boating or fishing errand, ami 
shipped him to South America by the steamer 
under pretext of landing him at Falmouth ; true, 
Captain Pepperell would have wanted inoney 
for that job, but it would liave been effectual 
Hot only was he balked of the. fortune that 
seemed within his grasp, but he would lose 
his character in the place. He had an undeserved 
reputation for integrity, and like many another 
villain he valued it. 

Full of evil thoughts, Trefusis stood ami 
watched the landing of the fish, his face dark 
and angry with the passion witliin liiin. ; The 
little children sliouted and played arouml liiin, 
and one that stumbled against him was savagely 
rebulced. ^ 

‘How can ’ee speak so to a little (diieldP 
protested one woman ; while a bolder one 
shouted, ‘ Doaii’t ’ee come a-nigh my fish with 
that black face, maister 1’ and the laughter that 
followed swelled the bitterness in his heart. 

Roskree and Edwardes were botli thei^e helping 
the fishermen. He well knew that at a word 
from Parson Trevennick they would betray him, 
and confirm Pengelly’s story. He had lioped 
to buy the shares the rector held, but his first 
attempt, through a friend in Plymouth, had 
utterly failed; althougli that impecunious 
aristocrat, old Lady Polperro, had fallen easily 
into the same trap. 

So far, the spoil was not wmrth the scljeming, 
and lie had half a mind to make a virtue of batlled 
villainy, and go to the rector himself. And yet 
— Jan alone stood in his way, a half-witted 
simpleton. Tlireats had failed, but other means 
iiiigiit silence him— a dreadful idea crossed his 
mind, but the next moment he shuddered at 
bis own imagining, and shaking liinnself free 
from his dark thoughts, he joined the group of 
toilers on tlie beach. To the amazement of the 
men, he flung liirnself fierecdy into the work, 
Iniuling, lifting, and carrying with de.spej*at(i 
eiiei'gy, till the devil within him was exorcised. 

Mlerebs a purty sight,’ cried tlie woman, \vlio 
had before jeered at him. ‘Here ’s the mining 
cap’n helping with the fi.sh, and working like 
dree men F 

And later ill the day, when the philo.sophers 
gathered at the ‘Tregartha Anns,’ one sail, ‘I 
reckon ’twas oncoinnion kind of Cap’ll Trefusis 
to help us with the fish this nioniing.’ 

‘ I can’t make out the mining cap’n lately,’ 
said another; ‘seems to me lie’s like a man a 
bit mazed. He "was up to Dick Riddaway’s last 
week olfering to buy sluires in Tregaidha mine.’ 
“You’re wcd-come to ’em,” says Dick, “but I 
can’t see what good they be to ’ee.” “’Tis just 
a notion of mine,” says the cap’n. “Some folks 
be fules enough to gather old po.st'agG-.stainps, 
and I’m fule enough to gather up any old 
shares in Wheal Tregartha— ’tis ju.st a notion.’” 

There was a hill of lazy tranquillity in 
Tregartha that afternoon ; the fish had all been 
carted away to tlie iieare.sfe railway’' station, and 
the men ivere resting from the activities of tlie 
morning. 

‘Tlmt iniue-iiLspector gentleman from London 
is biding here a longish time,’ observed one 
go.ssip, 

*Ees; but he’s a diver young man, that 
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uMaj.-b-r (AuiioJ'oii. .Folk.‘< say that Ti'egartliii 
church lower k oiisufc, and wan Sunday morn- 
in" ill a soir-wcf^terly gale, 'UviU surely fail 
seal4. and bury the parson and congregation in 
one iiiirinl j for my part, I’d ruiljer lie out 
ciiannel in a hurricane, than failing under thicky 
rickety rdd towoi*, a-singing liynius for tlsose 
at, say — an ’lovas said the lower must come iluwij 
and he ro-huilt ; but Cameron, he says it can 
be nrcile ns firm as a rock without removing 
wan of the old aiieieui stones, and Parson 
’’i'rtn-eii u I (dCs i iii gl i iy p I cai-'ed.’ 

Ct s(‘enuj to mod said nn older man, revert- 
ing h> Prefiusis, Uhat if the mining eap’n hiiys 
shares, it must be to j:ell agriin--Tj'eriKsis is no 
iukC ' 

‘Speaking of fnles — (hei'O goes wain, sure 
hjougli !’ cried a youngster ; and Jan Peiigolly 
passed the window, carrying two long iron 
spikes, and a length of rope knotted at intervals ; 
‘bird-nesting again — the reeklesis good-for-norfc C 

‘ Sammy, my son,^ gravely interposed a aoiiior, 
‘you should iiiver spake had of maijed folks, 
lor fear of your own mind.’ 

They watched Jan ascend the steep path that 
led past the coastguard station, and disappear 
over fclie shoulder of the hill. Other eyes W'ere 
fixed on the climber — Captain Trefiisis from the 
poreli of hi.s house vratched the distant figure 
of Pengtdly, and suddenly seizing lii.s hat, 
walkc;d rapidlj' in the same direction. Not 
looking right nor left, he strode on lilce a man 
impelkiil in a trance ; and the look on his lafa; 
vras ninrderous. When he reached the crest of 
the hill. Jan wnis iar alieafl ; his form stood 
silhouetted for a moment against tlm sky on the 
height of Trevasse Head, and then was lost 
to-wie’w.. ■ . 

East and west of this bohl headland is seen 
a magnificent stretch of broken const, a ghnitui.s 
view of hay and promontory, .spaces of glisten- 
ing saml and cliiik that si and like vanguards 
of the shore, and ]>reak the onslaught of tlic 
■■■Atlantic.', ■ ■ 

Wluui TrefnBi.s readied the summit, Jan wn-s 
nowlmro to be seen ; but witldn a fVw yard.s 
of the precipice, two iron spike.s wnwe driven 
firmly into the ground, ami a ro]ie %Yas 
cnnuingly tied to eiicli, and passed around a 
smooth iipi’igiit boulder to relieve the direct 
strain upon the bars. 

d’he captain did not look over thi3 precipice 
— lie diircd not ; but he saw that the rope was 
drawn to the verge of the cliif, raid a little 
heap of plucked heather and mo.?3 served as a 
mat to prevent its fraying on the granite edge?, 

' For a minute, Trefnsi.s .stood and wuiklied 
the pulsation of ilie straining rope ; it looked 
like a, live thing there, quivering witli tension, 
ill the heather at Ida feet. Then, suddenly 
kneeling, with tivo swift strokes of his chisp- 
luiife, he cut through the strands, and like a 
r live thing, the rope" leaped ewer the precipice, 
. and far below tliere was a splash, and a great 
tumult of seadilrds 1 

. , Never dhl launor.so fall more terribly swift 
yipiui a huniau soul. For a fetv awful moments 
of .impotent penitence, Im knelt there ga^dng at 
the abort enil of the a*ope he had severed, 'and 
would gladly have given his life to recall the 
deed, .lie- dared not look over the dilF, but 


rising to his feet witii a wild hope, he rushed 
down tlie circuitoii.s patli that led to the beach, 
and catching his foot in a projecting boulder, 
lie fell headlong, stunned 1 


C Y C L 0 iM A N I A. 

Sinus last season, an unprecedented boom in 
the cycle industry has taken place, and the end 
is not yet. The \vheel has found, or is finding 
it.s way into every part of the civilised world, 
and even b?ickw/ird countries, such as Spain, 
Turkey, ami Egypt, rejoice in cycle tracks. 
Some "cyclists have been ambitious eiiongh to 
make aArack for iliemscdves round the \yorld. 
Mi‘ K. L. Jeirci’.son, who ha* already ridden 
from London to (.•on.stantinople, and last year 
fiYim London to klos^fiuv, has done the latter 
journey again this sca.'^^on, and ha.s gone ^ on to 
Silierisi. Since 1879, Mr A. kLCormick of Port- 
yirlington, Queen’s Eounty, has ridden 170,000 
'miles, or nearly seven times the circumference 
of the glohe. Lust year Ids record veas 10,000 
udles. Only the other day, an Edinburgh youth 
came up .smiling, after 100 miles in tlie High- 
lands upon his ‘ O.smond ; ’ riding in one day 
frenn Perth to Criefi', on by Comrie, Locliearii- 
head, Callander, Stirling, and lioine. This is 
but a sample of what tlie ejadist i.s doing. 

fidse boom lias even penetrated and aflected the 
wilds of Brazil and Y'e.sfc Africa ; for 1ms not 
the price of ridJjer gone up, owdng to the 
demand for rubber tyres? fi’lie various cycle 
factories, mainly in ilie English Midlands, have 
be.eu I'unning night mid day in oeder to meet 
the demand, and machines have been im}5atienUy 
waited for, over many wedos. The wholesale 
fashion in w]ii<‘]j ilic ladies have taken to the 
pastime of cycling is .largely responsible for this 
.‘date of mattei'.s. Ju l.tiiblin, during one wmek, 
in .spite of the iiiirnher of cycle i]ep<jt« there, 
it 'Was impossible either tfj Iiii'e or buy a laily’s 
machine. Tlie gcuitler sex are credited with 
tliirly-three per cenl. of this year’s output of 
machines, as compared wiili five per cent, in 
1894. The eight cycle factories of 1888 liave 
grown to over four hundred last year, while 
numerous companies have been formed, or 
amalgamations have taken place, for tlie manu- 
facture of cycle tubes and other acces.sories. 

The renewids and new memhers for the 
Cyclists’ Touring (Hub, for the fij'.st five months 
of thi.s year, reached tiie number of 21,435, 
nearly 10,000 of an increase over last year, 
laxwii-tennis and golf clubs have even suffered ; 
twenty-five per cent of one London golf club 
retired in favour of the wheel. Members of 
Parliament may be seen riding to ilie House, 
to the discomfiture of tlie Lomlon cabmen. 
Crowned heads and their families liave taken 
to tlie wliecd as ducks to -water. The king of 
Greece began about eight years ago ; there is a 
photograph extant of imperial and royal cyclists, 
showing the CV.ar of Pvussiu, Prince Nichedas of 
Greece, Prince Charles of Denmark, Prince 
George of (h’ooce, and Prince lYaldemar of Deu- 
inark, with tlieir respective cycles. The family 
of the Prince of Wales, especially Princess 
Maiulj are also devotees. The London streets 
and parks show a fair sprinkling of the nobilitv, 
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anil if tlie liorseleas carriage is all tlmt its pro- 
moters allege, we are surely on tlie way towards 
the gradual abolition of horse-flesh. We have 
seen a statement to the effect that tliere are 
now 1,300,000 C 3 mlists in Great Britain, and tliat 
J75,000,000 lia\^e been invested in tlie industry, 
giving employment to 50,000 men. We have 
similar news from America, where the output 
of niacliiiies is estimated at between 500,000 and 
a niillion this year. One factory, for making 
chaina calone, had orders for a million. .Last 
year the output was 400,000 from live lunidred 
facto]’iey. A great seiisatitni was caused in the 
money market when the Dunlop Pneumatic 
Tyre Company, on reconstruction, sold its business 
to a syiidicap/for ,£3,000,000. The capital of the 
new com])aTiy is^ over £4,000,000, a sum whieli 
was subscribed .many times over. The profits 
f(n' tlie six years '(1^00-96) were £000,000. 
AVifliiu three months prospectuses of inore than 
thirty cycle companies have l>een issued, wdtli 
a capital of £10,000,000. Skilled labour has,, 
of course, been in great demand for cycle 
factories, and many mechanics in the gun and 
engineering trades have been eagerly accepted. 

A writer in tlie DwUaj Ghronich is still of 
the opinion that machines may be improved 
in respect of being lighter, and that the British 
cycle maker must see to this, if he is not to 
vsnifer bj^ American competition. The average 
American roadster is from five to S(?.ven pounds 
lighter than the English one. He thinks we 
have from eight pounds to twelve pounds dead- 
weight of metal ]nore than we require, and 
mentions a A Columbia’ which iveighs twenty- 
five pounds with everything on, which shows 
no extra vibration while lading. The saddle is 
also more cleverly adjusted. lie lias also some- 
thing to say for the IJartford tyre, invented by 
Mr J. W. Buotliroyd, because of its resiliency, 
lightness, non-liability to injury, and ease of 
rejiair. But this single tube tyre lias, as yet, 
found, no favour in England, and we have not 
yet heard a practical cyclist say a good ivord 
for it, save as to ease of repair. He agrees also 
witli Mr Bidlake, that a brake is an essential 
for a well-eqnipped machine, but that a bell is 
seldom needed, Mr Bidlake has no faith in 
single tube tyres, however. 

Timid ladies may be encouraged by having 
medical opinion on their side ; but those who 
lia^'c already felt distinct benefit from the 
pastime will be inclined to snap their fingers 
at the doctor. An American writer terms 
tlie wheel the best gift the nineteenth century 
has brought to women. Some physicians have 
gone the length of saying that science lias 
discovered no new remedy for incipient bruin 
disease equal to the bicycle. Dr W. IL 
Fenton, in Ids paper on the subject in ilio 
Nineteenth Century^ says that so far from being 
dangerous to health, it has done more to 
improve the health of women than almost 
anything that has been invented. An organ- 
ically sound woman may cycle with as much 
impunity as a man. VVomen are capable of 
great improvement where the opportunity 
exists j but their dress handicaps them. He 
considers that cycling can cure ninety per cent. 
\of the functional ailments of women ‘begotten of 
'bym-ui and lack of opportunity of some mean-s 


of working off tlie supeHhu>ns muscadar, nervous, 
and organic energy. The effect of cimling 
within tlie jdi^^sica] capacity of woman acts 
like a cliarm for gout, rlieuinktism, and indiges- 
tion. Sleeplessness, so called “ nei’ves£ and all 
the petty miseries for which tlie liver is so 
often made Die scapegoat, disappear in the 
uiost extraordinary way -with ■ the fresh air 
inhaled, and with the tissue destruction and 
reconstruction effected by exercise and exhilara- j 
tion.’ It is good news to liear tluit already | 
thousands of women qualifying for general | 

invalidism liave been resc.ued by cycling.'* | 

in A.inerica, Dr H. J. Garrignes has con- i 

tribnted a thoughtful paper to the Forurn on ; 
cycling for women. He strongly recomnicmlf; tlie 
pro.serving of the upright position on a machine 
(what men are careless about and tliat in 
which avoiuen excel}, because the spinal column 
thus kept straight, the shoulders are thrown 
back, and the weight of the body rests on the 
saddle. This position is not only the best from 
a medical and hygienic standpoint, but in case 
of a fall one is less likely to be tlirovcn fatally 
on head or liands, tliaii when leaning over the 
machine. Although certain muscles come chiefly 
into play, all the muscles of tlie body used are 
more or less strengthened. A person who only 
works and vralks seldom fills hi.s lungs as the 
cyclist must do to accomplish his jourimy. 
This brings about a more perfect oxidation of 
tbe blood, ‘and good blood means healthy 
tissues, .strong nerves, and iiorrnul secretions^ 
Tlie wliole nervous sy.stein, he tells ns, is 
highly benefited by cjcling, as the rider must 
use the senses of hearing, seeing, and feeling 
constantly, in order to avoid eolli.sions, direct 
his machine, and keep his equilibrium. No 
exerci.se, therefore, is more calculated to draw 
the rniml away from its normal groove, and 
give re fresh inent and new interest. 

Tlii.s season, as we have .said, lias witnes.sGd 
the touting of many concerns in the cycling 
world, for making .steel tubes, cycles, and pneu- 
matic tyres. The story of the Dunlop Pneumatic 
Company bas added another page to the 
romance of commerce in our times. But for 
the ease and comfort of the air-cushion t 3 ''re?, 
cycling would never have spread so rapidly as it 
has done. We know what sixty miles on a solid 
tyre and the same distance on the pneumatic 
means. There is all the difierence as between 
a j-ough cart and a delicate machine on springs. 
There i.s sonietliing more. On a good road, 
when in condition, the cyclist comes as near 
the .sensation of flying as he is ever likelj'^ to 
do. As fd ready mentioned in article ‘Oyeliug 
for Health and Pleasure’ {Journal^ Aug. 24, 
1895), the inventor of the pneumatic tyre is 
Dr John Boyd Dunlop, born at Dreghoru, 
Ayrsliire, in 1840. He had settled. a.s a 
veterinary surgeon outside Belfast, where be 
had a large and flourishing business. We 
are told that he had lung studied the qnes-, 
tion of spring frames and wheels for cycles, 
though the use of air tubes \vas developed, like;. J 
many other important inventions, a good deal- 
accident The use of air-cuBliioiis and the 
water • bed in medical practice, no doubt, 
fostered the idea, .and the desire to get more : 
‘life’ into the wheel, deckled him in thinking ■ 
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tliat the hi Hated rubber tyre was wlial. was 
wnntvid. Mr Harvey Dii (hos, connected wdth 
a large paper maiiufactin'ing business iti Dublin, 
and 'ai’terw arils manager of tlie Dunlop Com- 
pany, was, as an experienced rider, one of 
his lirst practical advisers, as Dr Dunlop at- 
tliis time bad never rublen. a ivuiclane. He 
built bis first air- wbeel Itoii ordinary thin 
rubber slieets, purchasetl at a macintosh em- 
poibnn in Ecil’ast, lilted with an inside tulie, 
and rubber plug ;rnd valve. Mr C. K. Wolcli 
bdlowed with Ids method of wiring on tyres. 
Croat diiheiilty w^as experienced at first in 
getting anybody to believe in it, and the 
starting of a small company l>y iM.r Dn Gros, 
with a modest capital of .£20,000, in wbicb Mr 
Dunlop xvas given 3000 sbare.s for bis patent, 
wa.s no easy matter. The appearance of the 
]nienniatic at the Surrey Bicycle Chdfs meeting 
at the Oval, in 1889, wa.s the signal for a good 
deal of critici.sm and derision. BtU tliese 
maebines won tlie day on the traclv, and soon 
cauglit on. At the Stanley Show in ISOl they 
made a good impression, and tlie company were 
letl to transfer their works, from lOuldin to 
prenn.ses in Alma Street, Cov^’entry. Blow tlie 
biisines.s grew may be seen from the profits, 
which were iMt) in 1890; £31,974 in 1891; 
£48,595 in 1892; £149,319 in 1893 ; £157,183 
in 1894; mid £220,007 in 1895. And^ so, as 
we have said, the recent sensation in the 
money market was tlie transfer of the cornpari)^ 
to a ".syndicate for £3,000,00(1 It is expected 
that the new firm will also make tyres for all 
kinds of vehicles, including the new horsed es.s 
carriage, of which great things are expected 
once tiie way is made plain by legislation. 

Mean while, other (levelopments, few of which 
come to anything, rnay be noted. Mr James 
O’Brien, Re \\w York, has added a battoiy, motor, 
and .switch-board, weight .sixty pounds, to a cycle. 
Odui dry chloride battery is of fifteen pounds- 
weight, and will anjiply iiudlvo - povver for 
forty-eiglii hours ; its riiiniing powers have 
been tested up to fifty mile.s an hour. Either 
pedals or electadc ]HAvcr can be used. Tliero 
are cycle.s adapted, with oil-motors, one of 
which has been brouglit out by Mir George 
Johnston, Glasgow, of hor.'^eless" carriage and 
oil-motor notoriety. In t]ii.s cytde one pound- 
weight of oil IS suttlcient to propel the machine 
for twenty mile.?, and the sixe of the nuitor is 
fourteen indies long, five broad, and eight and a 
Inilf deep. One of the.se eyde.?, it is alleged, will 
accomplish the journey of forty miles between 
Glasgfuv ami Edinburgh in three hours:, at a 
cost of 214. for oil. 

Ah to .speed, records are coutinually being 
broken. 4110 hour reeor<l was ulumt seventianii 
miles in 1878, it rose to twent 5 "~iune miles last 
.yeaig.ftud now Tom Linton dhl thirty sniles 
within an hpur on a Parisian cycle track. A. 
A. Gha.se did thirty inih'.s and thirty 3 uirds 
Vvdthin the hour at 'Oatford. A mile has been 
i'id<kn,, witlt a flying start, in I minute 50 2>r) 
RQCouda. On a goixl road one hundred miles 
have bemv aecomplislied in six hours or less ; 
and Hive hundred ami twenty -nine miles in 
twenty-four hours. But tlie ordinary cyclist i,? 
ioss infovested in this than in the fact that he 
can double ,tlm plea.sure and profit, and vary 


the monotony of an annual holiday, by circular 
tours around his place of abode. 

The return made of cycling acei dents todhe 
House of Commons over a certain period, if^ it 
proves anything, show.? that in compa.ri.son with 
the number of' rider.? and the distances covered, 
there are fewer accidents by this metliod of 
loeonuition than by any other. Mdieii fatal 
accivlents do happen, they (ire not uufrequently 
owing to some carelessness on the part of; the 
rider, in ‘coasting^ a dangerous hill and lo.siiig 
control of the machine, or in passing tratlic too 
near. There is no use of being daring and 
reckless in crowded streets. A. wrong move in 
getting out of tlie way of a cal) may place one 
nx fi'ont of a train •'Caf, with fatal consequences. 
In view of tlie many accidents that have 
happened and are happening to women who are 
not careful enongb in ^ crowded tliorongb fares, 
we liold that their riding in such streets should 
be more cavitioirsly pursued. 

Every cyclist miust be independent and self- 
reliant enongli to mend a simple puncture. 
Happily thi.? i.? ea.?y enough, under ordinary 
circunustance.?. Tlie Bagot tyre has been ridden 
over nails and broken glas.s without puncture. 
It i.s encased in a tliin and flexible .suit of 
aliimiriiiirn eliain-arinour. But a fortune awaits 
tlie inventor of an easy and at the .same time 
unpunctnrable tyre. No less so will the pro- 
motion of suitable winter cycling tracks in all our 
large towns prove popular, wliere ladies and (ill 
wlio are so inclined could have a spin, irrespec- 
tive of weather. The Spectator tolh us, ‘ the 
monienf; the cycle costs five pounds, will last ten 
year.?, and is independent of repairs, cycles will 
become for all tlie heal tliy the univer.?al mean.? 
of locomotionj 

When we consider the thousands of pormd.? 
.spent on machine.?, it is marvellous how little 
light and leading have been supplied to the inex- 
perienced cyclist Ixy the vaiion.? agents and the 
luaniifacturer.?. Tlie daily and week l,v journals, 
and the .special cycling paper.?, and the liaml- 
^ l.touk.s, liave .so far .supjilied tin.? want. But 
: like auci«mt Bi.sto], the world i.s .still to evexy 
I cycli.st hi.? oy.ster, wliich lie witli cycle mu.st 
I open and explore. Every considerable town 
I ought to have a wtdl-drawn-up card or hand- 
I book of rhiy or evening rnn.?, with di.stance.'j, 
j objects of intere.st, ami inns or hotel? noted, for 
j halt? and refre.?huxents. The dub.? have their 
runs, but evei’v cyclist is not a club member, 
and the ladies and the inexperienced rider, if 
wanting in nerve and originality, may repeat 
the same runs until they becomeAtale, flat, and 
unprofitable. Nothing is more delightful and 
refreshing than a little circular tour, going one 
way and returning another. This should bo pro- 
vided in the handbook. We are glad to bear 
that such a handbook is being provided for 
Edinburgh, along with information also of a 
day’s outing by rail or coach. 

The cycle is being felt in literature, bnt the 
happiest poem we have yet seen about the wheel 
is tliat of Adriel Vere, contr-ibuted to tlie Spec- 
iafor. It sums up very well llio joyoirs Hce- 
dom and in.^pi ration of Ihe pastime *: 

Dear other self, so silent, swift, and sure, 

My dumb companion of delightful day.?, 

Might fairy huger.? fi-oni thy orbit rays 
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Of steel strike music, as the geds of yore 
Froiii reed or shell; what melodies Avouhi pour 
On iny glad ears ; what songs of woodland ways, 

Of summer's 'wealth of corn, or the sweet lays 
Of Aprirs budding green ; while evennoie 
■We twain, one Hvijig thing, liasli like tlie liglit 
33own the- long tracks that stretch from sky to sky. 

Thou hast thy .music too ; wdiat time the noon 
Beats sultry on broad roads ; when, gathering night, 
AVe driuk i;lie keen- edged air: or, darkling, fly 
.’Twixt hedgerows blackened by a mystic moon. 

Another poet in m(.)re prosaic hisliion sums 
up thus ‘A Multitude of Counsellors and No 
Safety C 

I’ve pored through c(.)untless catalogues descri])tive of 
i.mielii!ics, 

And liie advertising itagew of the moiitlily magariues; 
And it's certainly ^.yerplexing, when I want to get the 
l)est, 

To I’i’ad Unit each has soiJie advantage over all the 
;rewt. 

I’ve uuestioned every man I know who rides upon a > 
hike, 

And although tliey all have different kinds (which all 
look just alike). 

Eacli one about the merits of his own {done will talk — 
And su, when 1 would ride my wlieel, 1 take the cars 
or walk. 

In coiiclusiou, it will be of great mutual 
advantage to town and country if the liouses 
of call are increased. There are places where j 
neither inns nor hotels exist, and wliere rest | 
and refreshment are much required. Why slioiild 
the country cottager not bestir himself or lier- 
self to earn an honest penny and make the 
cyclist comfortable? Wc have made many a 
cottager su bestir tlieuisedves, and we are glad 
t<» see Unit fhe xMowbray House Cyiding Asso- 
ciation luis taken the C-Uibles, of Hurley, where, 
at a moderate tariff, their wlieelwoincn cun have 
rcfrc-slimeiits or bed and board. 


A >STORY OF THE LAGOS BAR. 

T’HrJiii‘1 are many tracts of rotting .swamp and 
fever-haunted lagooiiB sweltering beneath tlie 
fierce heat (d tiie tropic sun, where Engl ish men, 
for whom the words of the Litany, ‘From 
plague, }>estileuce, and famine — Good Lord, 
dtdiver usd liave a very real meaning, daily lay 
down their lives fur the supremacy of our 
Empire, and the extension of our foreign trade. 
Their bones wliiteii beneath tlie stagnant waters 
of every Cuban lagoon and deadly Brazilian 
liarbuiir, ])Ut perhaps lie thickest of all among 
the maiigrove-s of Western Africa. It is not 
hard, therefore, fur tho.se who liave seen the.se 
things, and have counted the number of rough 
wooden cro.s.ses surrounding e\’^ery station along 
the last-named littoral, to rea.lise that truly, as 
the poe-t .say.s, ‘If blood be the price of Admir- 
alty — Great God, vve have paid in full.’ 

Po.ssibly there are more unhealthy places 
than the five or six liunilred miles of mangrove 
swam])s which .surround the nuineron.s mouths 
of the Niger River from Lago.s to Opobo. If 
so, they iinust be hard to find, for in this 
region, where tlm lireaking of a shallow trench 
in the quaking mud generally follows close 
upon the arrival of a new trader or officer, 
there are, at least, six different kinds of fever, 


to say iiotliiiig of smallpox, dy.sentery, and 
cholera, always ready to claim a victim. Still, 
here, as in other land.s, wherever tliere is 
an opmiiig for tlie development of trade or the 
extension of Briti.sh dominion, tliere is never a 
lack of adventurovrs spirits to iill the deadly 
breach. Man after mau falls at ln.s po.st, but 
another is always ready to step forward into his 
dead comrade’s place. So the work goes on, liut 
it i.s well at times for those wlio sit in comfort 
and security at home to open their eyes and 
comsider tliese thing.s. 

One liot day in August, the 400-tou branch 
boat Avocet lay a,longside the liig mail-sh^anier 
/ttundiu in the Forcadus River, one uf the 
deltaic arms of I be Niger, heaving out heavy 
barrehs of yellow ]>ahu-oil and greasy luirncls 
amid the rattling of winches and .sho\iUiig of 
naked Krooboy.s. Owing to the .shallow water, 
and furious surf whicli breaks acro.ss the Lagos 
bar, all tlie cargo from that colony has to be 
taken out in small steamers. These go down to 
tlie Formido.s River, .some 120 miles away, and 
tra.uHfcr it there in smooth water to the home- 
ward-bound ve.ssels. 

The muddy waters Hashed back tlie fierce 
sunlight like a sheet of molten l>ms.s, and the 
eyes of the pas.sengGr.s lounging about beneath 
the double awniiig.s were glad to turn away 
from the glare of white decks and shiinnieidng 
river towanls the dull green of the maiigrove.s, 
winch stretched away on tlieir Jiigii arched 
routs as far as the eye could reach on every 
side. 

By-and-hy, as the la.st tub of kernels was 
tipped into the Atumha^s hold, the wimdies 
ceased their rattle, and the tired Ivrooboys 
dragged their drijqhng black limbs into what- 
ever sluide they could liiul, and went to sleep. 

Then a silence fell over the two .sln]»s, only 
broken Iw the gurgle of tlie tide against tlie 
■full blows, and the }uilsiiig of a jet of bteam 
from the Atu'inht’s e.scape jiij.je ; for between the 
he.'it and the dense o|>pres.sive almo.sjdjcre, all 
on board were too listle.ss and dispirited even 
to talk. 

Pre,seiitly an unlovely voice broke out into a 
.song, and llie words ‘Ob the biuoni, tlie broom, 
the iaiig yellow' broom,’ rang acro.ss the ship, 
sugge.stive of .sceiie.s very different from the 
steamy African lagoons. When the astonislied 
pas-sengeus turned to see wdio had the lieart to 
sing on an afternoon like this, they belield 
Tom Stevenson, .second engineer of the AvoceA^ . 
sitting barelieaded in tlie sun, and balauciiig 
himself on the edge of tlie bridge rails. 

Now Stevenson, like many others in this 
distre.s.sfal country, had a weakness for gr<ig, 
for there are times when a man’s spirits sink 
like lead l)encath the dead-weight of the 
climate until his soul abhors the everlasting 
mangrove.^ and the smell of river mud. Then 
the temptation to snatch a few hours of oblivion 
is almost irresistible. 

Early tliat morning the second engineer woke 
up with a racking pain in etTiy limb, and a 
head "where liquid fire seemed to circulate 
instead of blood, and knew he wtis in for the 
fever again. So, pos.sibly because it was the • 
worst thing he could do, he allowed one of the 
Atumha^s artificers to tempt him with a long 
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cnol draught of whisky and iced .soda, which 
Slipped down his pai'clied tlu-oat like nectar. 
A very iiUJe spirit is generally too much for a 
man who has the fever, therelore fSteveiisun 
s]M;edi!y forgot his ti'oubles, a,iid felt that it 
was incuiidM'nt on him to liave a good time. 

il(‘. accord ingl}' made for the higliest part of 
the ship lie could reach, and having thrown his 
lull inlo the tvater, proceeded to iruU uul 
tlolefid leillavk. 

AYlio'b making that nerve - trying noise 'I 
(dunie down, you idiot, heioro y(.m git siin.su'oke 
or fall in,^ said a fussy Governmcut oHicfir. 
T(m.i felt insulted, and attempted (o draw him* 
self up, ill iimuineut peril of falling between 
tlu-3 two ships, then he toedi. ulf an imaginary 
hat and addressed the coni])any. 

/Not idiot — genthonmi.-ij,’ he said ]ioinkHjly. 
Hlhief’s stdlica’i, Borotratlsh. Pnr*a*lii-oil on 
engiu'sli — puha-UIdcver an’ eiigindi go — seed 

‘Captain Jackson, here’s your secuml engineer 
delirious on the bridge — ta,ke him away liefure 
lie gets overboard,^ .sang out the mate fjf the 
Ativmha; but the caplain was asleep, so the 
unfortunate man sat where he was, ami made 
weird ininsic, until it hat>}>ened that he saw the 
pet goat of the Atumha walking daintily U]i 
and down the saloon deck' with its necklet of 
■ ribands.: ■: 

^ Prery lit goatsli/ he said, springing out 
from llio bridge, and by a special pi/ovidence 
caught the Atiunha^s rail and swung iiimself on 
hoard. After an exciting chase i'uund the de* 
sened deck, he secured the unforUinate animal, 
and with it tucked under hi.s. arm, tried to 
regain, his ship, Pul in sj>ite of aiiecliunute 
tliujupB on the head and mixed endearments, 
such as ‘Pretty polly^ and Mdood dogslij the 
gout insisted on. hleuting. Tiien the skipper of 
the mail-l.Hjat, whose especial ]uit the animal 
was, darted out of his room, and not recognis- 
ing, let us }K>p(‘, that the engineer was in the 
grip of the fever, ran at him ami wdlli a swift 
left-hander hurled him baekwa.rd:-) down the 
slippery ladder on to the iron deck below. 

Bruked and bleeding from a gasli iu his 
head, pf.>or Tom sat up, and gained around with 
a i>ui«led look until it struck Iris scattered 
sensiss that some one iuid taken advantage of his 
defenceless condition, and that he must have 
that peivscri’s blood. So he fought liis way up 
the ladder again, and it ’would liave gone hard 
wdtli the self-satisfied captain if a luiinbei* of 
.Kruoboys had not thrown themselves upon the 
assailant. At last, bruised and battered, he tvas 
carried to liis stifling rooni above the boilers 
of the Avocet and locked in, to roll hcdplessly 
to and fro tvith splitting Imad and aching limlw, 
until at length he fcdl Into a merciful imcon- 

' Presently the anchor winch of the A^iocet 
.'rattled ; the cable came clinking, clanking 
hotne, and the chief engineei', sick 'his he was, 
mamged to crawl into his enginc-roong and 
t^peped the throttle with a trembling hand. Tiie 
engines j^anteil, and tlmn with whirling pro- 
peller kicking up the muddy water astern, the 
; down^ dhe^JAircados ; Bivery 

and out to aea. 

- Late that night young Captain Jackson paced 
up and down the. high bridge of the Aroci’h 


%\';itching Llie black water break away^ from 
beneath'' the steamer’s bows in sheets of blue 
and green phosphorescent lianie. At iinies a 
blaze of fire, sometimes blue, sometimes crimson, 
lighted up the horizon, and though this kind of 
lightning is comiuou enough in the tropics, it 
seemed unusually bright that night. The cap* 
tain WHS not easy in his^ mind about it, for 
a vejy low glass iu the luidtlle of the tornado 
season is not to lie regarded lightly, and in case 
of l)ad weather, ho did not know what could lie 
done, about the engines. At ])re:sent they were 
rinming jlicmselvcs, witli two naked rAer men 
crawling alaait, o,il-caii in hand, greasing the 
luii! rings which needed it least, wliile the tdiicf 
enginee)’ had boon carried back to his Ijertb, and 
Die second was hojiclessly delirious. 

The .mate was also sick from dysenUny, and 
the captain groaned as'^'lie tliought of his young 
wife at home, and wondered whether he should 
over SCO her again, or if before many weeks 
were ]iassed, Im would lie among the nuiri- 
groves, food for the loathsome creatures of the 
slime. Meantime, his business was to take his 
steamer sahdy across the thuiideriug bar into 
Lagos liarbo'ur ; so he resolutely put such 
thoughts away and turned his eyes totvards 
the low hung crescent moon which shed dowui 
a faint light on tlie dark .sea*])Iaiu beneath. ^ 

Presently a whirling cloud of vapour drifted 
across the luminous streak, and the light went 
out. A few heavy drops of rain splashed along 
the warm deck, and for a moment every rojie 
and spar stood out sharp and clear against a 
background of fire. 

Then, as if the lieavens were opened, zig- 
zags, sheets and streaks of lightning blazed 
across sky a.ijd ocean. Tlie air was filled with 
the rush of falling watei*, and while the thunder 
rang out ab<ivc, a jmif of cold wind fanned the 
captain’s cheeks. 

" Bte.'idy— on lier course,’ lie shouted to the 
sable liehiismaii, and entered the little deck- 
house for his oilskins, for he knew what to 
expect, and as the only white man able to 
stand, realised tinit the safety of tlie ship 
depended upon him alone. What liis Krooboy 
deck-hands, a raw draft fresh from the Liberia 
coasr, would do, lie did not know, as the 
woolly-haired Krooman, though une<|ualled in 
boats and canoes, takes some time to get used 
to tlie working of a steamer. 

As lie came out again, the heavy teak door 
was torn from liis liands, and luirkcl back with 
a crash against the deck-house, and the scream- 
ing tornado burst upon them. The air was 
Hack with driving spindrift, the sea around 
white like sno%v, while sheets of water .lifted by 
the furious blast whirled and lashed across 
the deck. 

For a few moinents the Avocet stopped dead, 
then slowly drifted astern, for no liglit-drafted 
sinali'-poweied coaster can steam against the 
first wild sweep of the tornado. Afterwards, as 
it settled down a little into a steady blow, she 
slowly galliered 'ivay and .struggled ahead, al- 
ready rising and falling with vicious jerk.^, for 
the long swell tvas rapidly changing into white- 
crested seas. 

The chief engineer, in his room beneath the ' 
bridge deck, was roused by the heavy thud of 
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water against the port. He had heard it hefortt, 
more tliaii once, and recognised tire call for him 
to be at his post, sick or not. Crawling out 
with treinhliiig and half iiseiess limbs he dragged 
himself along by the handrail, and staggering 
tliroiigh the eiigine-room door, sat down on the 
top piatfonn. There he leaned feebly against 
the bulkdiead with a glittering eye on the whirl- i 
ing riiachinery below, devoutly hoping that the 
low pressure piston, which Ijaoi been trouldijig 
him, would not go w’rong now. 

Tlie sea was rising fast, and from time to 
time the liglilly built sleamer trembled ihruugh 
eveiy plate and rivet with the mad racing of 
the 'engines, as rising on. the crest of a big 
roller siie lifted the rattling propel le.r clear of 
the water, htometluiig throbbed and drumitied in 
the engineers head, keeping time with the clank- 
ing ])umps, as with slu^king hand lie turned 
the valve wheel to and fro to ease tiie straining 
machinery. 

Down below the greasers, with dripping skins, 
clutched the briglit rails to prevent themselves 
being liung into tlie cranlvpit by tiie heavy 
rolling as they leaned over the warm bearings, 
oil-can in hand, wdiile the broad'Shouldei-ed 
Egba negroes in the stokehole balanced them- 
selves carefully as tluw flung shovelfuls of coal 
into the roaring furnaces — the life of the ship. 

So the long dark hours piassed, until gray 
dawn broke high up in the Eastern sky, and 
tlie tired captain, clinging to the reeling bridge, 
saw tliroiigii eyes smarting with brine the tali 
sliaft of tlie lighthouse which marks the danger- 
ous Lagos bar rising beyond a wild stretch of 
tumbling water. A tornado does not last long, 
the first violence rarely more than an hour, 
but though tlie wind had fallen somewhat, it 
still blew hard and the sea ran high. Even in 
Hie iinest weather, the long Atlantic swxdl 
breaks in ceaseless thunder across this dreaded 
sand, 

Presently a ray of briglit suiislune streamed 
out from beneath a bank of hard-edged, clouds, 
ami turned the dusky se;.t- beneath into a reach 
of flashing green and snowy foam. Sweeping 
the long ocean ridges with hi.s binoculars, the 
captain made out the dancing buoy whicli 
marks the euirauce to the narrow channel of 
deep water by which alone the surf may be 
crossed. ‘Keep tlie buoy on starboard bow,’ he 
said to the helmsman, and leaned out over the 
rails with anxious eyes turned towards the laud. 

Mean time, Tom Stevenson wakened up, and 
hr tiding to rise felt his weakness, as he fell 
back in his bunk with a groan. lie had a 
confused idea of having done something foolish, 
but it was only by degrees that what had 
pas.sed yesterday could be recalled, and his face 
darkened a.s he remembered it, and burying his | 
hot head in the pillows he doxed oif again. 

The Avocet was now rapidly nearing the 
great green seas that ])iled themselves crashing 
upon the bar and rolled across it, amid spouts 
of foam and sheets of spi‘ay ; a winding streak ; 
of smoother water marking the narrow channcd. i 

A red Hag fluttering across the sandhills 
showed tliat the tide had risen sufficiently to 1 
allow the steamer to cross, and wliile she rolled 
shorewards, her nose on the plunging buoy, the 
capfcaiiEs heart beat faster* as he remembered I 


ihc long list of vessels totally lost in tliis 
dangeruiis passage. Suddenly, when within 
f.piarter of a mile fro.m the surf, there -wais 
a loud clang, a cloud of steam rose from the 
skylights, and the ]uilsiiig of the engines 
ceased, while^ the Amcet^ j’olliiig helplessly in 
the trough of the sea, drove down towards the 
worst part of tlie har. 

‘ Let go both auolmrs/' shouted tlie capdain in 
a harsh and strained voice. The licavy ca.ble.s 
rattled out after the splash, and the ‘steamer 
swung ipuud head to wind ; but the set of the 
sea rolling towards tlie bar was too miicli for 
her, and ilipping lier bows dee]) into the cieain- 
iiig u'aler, she dragged licr anchors thnougli tiie 
sand. 

Leaving the bridge, wlierc be ci.iuld ni.)W do 
noLiiing, Captain Jackson ran below, tlirusting 
on one side the frigliteiied Krooboys. He ]>uuse,d 
jlist inside the engine-room dour, for a cloud of 
hot steam met liiin in the face, while a jet 
scalding water sphislied upon the plates. 
'’Tliruiigh the dense vapour he could see the 
cliief engineer with a coat over his liead, 
crawling back on hands and knees from ;u,i 
unsuccessful attempt to reach the vab'e, while 
from somewhere below came the moaning o.f a 
scalded black greaser. 

‘For God’s sake do sometliiiig, or we’ll be 
smasbed like an egg-shell in (]^uarter of an liour,’ 
said the captain. ‘ Low press cyli.nder head ’s 
gone ; if we could disconnect the crank it would 
be all riglit, but I can’t get at it for steam — 
look here,’ answered the engineer, lidding up 
a hand from whicli, the biiriit flesh was peel- 
ing ill rag.s, then he feebly sank down on to 
the steel grating. The two lueii looked at one 
another witli ashy faces, wliile the jarring and 
ringing of the cables told that the steamer was 
.steadily dragging lier anchors towards the bar. 
A sea washed along the deck feet deep, and 
} louring over the bulkliead into the engine-iooin, 
fell hissing on to the liot lueial below. Then 
the ca])taiii fell; a hand on Ids slioiikler, and 
started as Stevenson slip|)ed through the door- 
way like a reanimated corp.se., his hair matted 
witli blood, and liis feveri.sh eyes shining out of a 
ghastly face. Witliout a word lie dropped liat 
on the gratings, and crawling into the scalding 
steam, disappeared from sight. ‘ Tlie man ’s 
half dead already,’ gasped the capitaiu, as he 
listened with beating heart to the roar of the 
steam and the water riisliing to and fro in the 
bilge.s beneath. A ringing of liamniers drifted 
up from below, followed by a clariking .sound, 
and afterwards there was silence. H ’ll go down ; 
he’s being boiled alive,’ shouted the captain, 
but the engineer grasped his ami. ‘Wait,’ lie 
said. With every nerve tingling, the two men 
■^vaited and listened, not daring to loolt in each 
other’s eyes for terror at what might be going 
on beneath the hot vapour below. Then there 
was a wheeze from the intermediate cylinder, 
the cranks revolved slowly,' and through the 
steam a dripping object, with the flesh sliri veiled 
from tbe^ cheeks, and hands bare to the bones, - 
crawled feebly up the ladder, sbaggered forward, 
and fell heavily^ across the jilatlorm, A low 
regular panting and clanking through the now 
I fast-thinning steam _ showed that the engines 
' were turning ; so while the captain rushed tO' ‘ 
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the the chief lifted the sciilded and 

}>hickened face of his subordinate upon ids knee, 
sluidderiug as he looked at the ghastly sight. 

'Hie shrivolled eyelids slowly lifted, a faint 
light eanifi into tlie weary eyes, and looking 
lip into the cliiefs face, the second engineer 
slowly gasped, ‘ It ^s all right— ahead full— I 
did my best.’ 

Uieii (he lieail fell forward, and the eyes elo.sed 
for ever on Uiis world, to rest iiulil the light 
of (he llesurreclion uioruiug breaks acorss the 
mists aiul sorrows of cartli, and there shall be 
no inoi'e sea. 

Sli])ping both ancliors, the ca]>tain ivus able 
to take his vessel safely throiigli the Ldiannel 
at half speed, and two hours later, while the 
chief engiin?er, lilting ids lij)s to keej) Itack a 
cry of pain, leaned on the slioiihhu- of a Mack 
grea.ser whose comi'ade lay beside the crankpit 
with a fracturetl skull, the Avocet slowly .steamed 
acro.ss tile lagoon towards Lago.s wharf. Tlie 
flag fluttered balf-ina.st. high, and all that re- 
mained of tlui man who saved both ship ancf 
cargo lay cold and still beneath the crimson 
folds of the red ensign. 

So passed Thomas Steven.son, second engineer, ' 
wlio.se simple epitaph was that 'he did his best.’ 
He sleeps, like many anothei' dauntless English- 
man, in the sound of tlie coasedess thunder of 
tlie African surf ; Ids only mementoes a cruiu- 
hiing, rvonn-eateii cross, and a story wliicli is 
occasionally told on the Lagos Ivlurina as the 
sun flips and the white mist rolls acims the | 
still lagoon. j 

At time.s, leaning on their coal shovels, the | 
Egba stokers, who are true Mussulmans, speak of j 
h\m in worfls of regret, for as the sable giant 
Amun says, Aie was a kind man and a brave — 
Allah is very merciful, and doubtless this day 
he rests in paradi.se.’ 
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Baep.ly Iins a, sciimtilic discovery created as 
much interest and enthusiasm as the electro- 
photography due to Runtgen, ]>a])ularly known 
a-s ‘ the 2 iew photogi'a])hy.’ Thi.s new ladia- 
lion (for we can seiircely call it light) Las been 
so much ivritien of lately, that perhaps a few 
reniarkable figures in other branches of the 
pQj)iilar science may can.se a little wonder. 

It is now’ several years ago since An.sdiiitz 
suece.s.sfnl1y pliotograplied a cahnon-bali in flight 
with an expuBure of of a second. Krupp, 

the great cannon maker, rewarded this unex- 
amj'de,d feat by a present to Anschutz of 0000 
marks (al>ovtt £M0). 

Ill astroiioniical pliotography, however, perhap.s 
tim mo.st startling iigures confront ns. Stars, 
which to the eye are invisible even witli the 
most powerful lele.sco})e, are readily depicted 
oit the ]>liotographic ])Uite used in conjunction 
with' the telescope. As an cNample—Dr Gill’s 
Aihoiograph ,of tlie nebula imar Argus. It 
uvill ;give some idea of the number of stars 
shown by this photograph, to montiou that tlie 
Bpmje of .sky that would he covered liy a 
ydulling hukl' at, arm’s length from the *eyc‘, 


contains no les.s than :200,000 stiir.s, scarcely 
one of which would be visible to the unaided 
eye. 

" Sir Robert Ball said in a lecture delivered 
by him in 1894, that among .such Anvisilde’ 
.stars, photograph.^ of wliich he had sliown liis 
audience, iliere were many sunk into .space to 
a (]i.s(ance so inconceivable, that if the glad 
tiding.s of the first Cliristina.s in Bethlehem, 1894 
years ago, had been telegi-aphed to them at the 
s])eed al wliich light travels (aljout seven lime.s 
mind the world in a second), yet tho.se stars 
were at a distance so overwhelmingly great that 
the news w’ould not yet have reached its 
(leslinatiuii. These distances were not wildly 
giie.ssed at, hut wane the re,sult.s of years of 
labour on the part of the aJ«l-rouomer and the 
niat.liematician. 

The camera in conjunction -with tlie micro- 
.scope also reveals some remarkable facts. The 
micrube.s or germs of disea.se can ea.'^ily have 
their portraits taken, though at a low compu- 
tation it would take 300,000,000 of them to 
cover a square inch. Seven complete portraits 
of }>ersons have been produced in the space 
occn])ied by the head of an ordinary pin, so 
that 10,000 could he included in one inch 
square. Another great feat in micro-photo- 
graphy (as it is called) is tliat of the 
Lord’s Prayer in, scribed in a sjiace the size 
M* tsAitu a .square inch. The height of 
each letter was but E lineal inch, 

therefore the space occiqiied by a letter .such 
a.s ll or 11 , which are as ivide as they are Idgh, 
was actually no more than luoxwoDtio ^ square 
inch. 

Even the modern pliotograidnc printing 
macliinery give.s ns some 'wonderful lignres. A 
roll of .sensitive pajier, 1000 yards in length by 
.something over a yard in width, travels along, 
on which a muiiher of negatives are aulomat- 
ically ex]>o.sed Iw the Hashing of electric in- 
cande.scent lamp.s. About 250 cabinet prints 
can be cxjjose.d in a minute— an ordinary day’s 
work of ten hours yielding 157,000 cabinet 
print.s. The.se have all been printed, develupi?d, 
lixed, and wmshed, and are ready for pasting on 
the mounts in the way we are accustomed to 
pui'chase tliera. 


A SHETLAND S U M M E 11. 

Now breaks a wave of "oklen light 
O’er half the Earth, and .stars are dim ; 

Glad bii'ds the gleaming waters skim ; 

A dreamy glory gilds the uiglit. 

Now w’ake the dreary Northland isles 
Ainl beauty decks the lonely shores, 

No more the wintry tempest roars; 

And Ocean's face is wreathed in smiles. 

It is the SmigotVs Wooing, this 
A moment to his heart to hold 
His Northland love, so coy and cold — 

In all the year, but one sweet kiss ! 

J. J. Haldann BimGE-ss. 
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THE GEIILB OF THE FOEEST. 
Amois^g tlie .many miseries to wliicli tlie, beautiful 
countiy of France was subjectedj during tlie 
dreadful years of tlie Gi'cat Revolution, was 
that of brigandage. In the dark, lieavy atmo- 
splieres: of tlie cities, murder, ])illage, and 
famine were rife ; in tbe pure air of tire 
country, and in the frontiers, bloody warfare 
was carried on, and in places remote from tlie 
great centres of population, there existed bands 
of brigands wliicli spread terror among the 
peaceful inhahitants of the agricultural districts. 

Of tlicse bands, none were mor*e remarkable 
than that known as the ‘ ChaufFeurs.’ It was 
thus called, liecause tlie inetliod used liy tliese 
malefactors for iorturiiig lielpless fariuera was 
tliat of placing the feet of their victims before 
a hot fire until, tliey confessed where their 
money wa.s hiilden. 

The whole, band was brought to justice at 
(Jltaiires, through tlie instrumentality of a small 
child ; and the eircumstaiices supplied tluit 
ancient town with the spectacle of a most 
extraordinary criminal prosecution, tlie accused 
numbering no less than one hundred and ten 
persons, who all appeared in the dock to- 
'■ gether. 

It was in the midst of the Revolution that 
these degraded ruffians were brought to justice. 
In order to have them all placed before the 
jury at, the same time, a large church in the 
centre of the town was conyerted, for the time, 
into a court-house ; and each morning, during 
the trial, the culpiuts were taken from the 
prison, and conveyed thither in a long procession, 
str(.)ngly guarded by mounted gendarmes and 
foot-soldiers., 

At the head of the column, according to an 
eye-witness, the celeJirated lawyer, Berryer, there 
walked a pawnwfully built red-haired man, of 
a decidedly repulsive aspect, wiio -was the 
aiwed chief of the band. He liad, on this 
occasion, been, brought from the hulks at. Brest, 
wiiere he was alreadj- undergoing punishment, 


.so that he might lie placed with the othens 
Before the judges. Beyond the doclc, in wiiat, 
on better occasions, pi’oved tlie aisle of tbe 
churcli, w^ere in.stalled the witnesses and imnierous 
victims who had managed to escape witli their 
lives from the outrages of tliese villains tliat 
had been die^covered to be inhabitants of the 
forest of Orgeres. 

About thirty-iive miles from tlie town of 
Chavti-es, near the district known as Le 
Yendomois, there is a vast forest of great 
anticpiity. still called by its ancient name, the 
Forthi d'Orgeu’es. In one of the thickest deptli.s 
of tliis wood, some extensive limestone quarries 
had been vvirked in. former ages, and had .sup- 
plied an eTiormou.s amount of tine building 
' stone, that, for iiistance, Avith winch tlie cailiedral 
! of Cliartres w^as built. These quai’ries were 
! afterwards abandoned, and in course of time, 
I thieves and vagrants began to use them a.s 
ja hiding-place. After a wink, a complete 
I colony of vagabonds of the wa)rst descriji- 
: lion took up their usual abode there. This 
ustate of things appears to have existed for 
^ many years, until, quite unknowm to tlio 
aiithorities, a very large concourse of men, 
women, and children of the most destitute and 
degraded classes had made this locality their 
regular home. 

When the wu'ves of the men w^ere admitted, 
the strictest rules wmre enacted, and adhered to 
by the wiiolc gang, under pain of death. 
There w'as a kind of chief or governor, and a 
set of laws, adapted to the dreadful profession, 
these men followed. Their usual plan wms to 
rob systematical!}^ and in .separate bands. Tliey 
liad orders from the chief to commit these 
robberies at any cost, under pain of death. 
They had numbers of agents disjiersed thiough 
the provinces, whose occupation warn to watch 
isolated mansions and farms, taking careful note 
of those W'hich were easiest to plunder, and 
communicating their observations to the band 
in the old quarries. The chief, and a f<nv of 
his intimate associates, then held council in the 
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favenis, fiiul delegated a certaia number of men 
to go and secure tlie liooty. 

It was proved tliat they often went to 
work ill t lie most insidiona manner, gaining 
afhnitlance as labourers, or on the plea of 
hospitality, to some secluded dwelling indicated 
hy tile agent. They tlien suddenly secured all 
the farm -servants, and threatened the proprietor 
and his wife witli instant death, unless they at 
once delivered up all the valiuihles they 
] lossessed. Torture of various ki nds was resorted 
Pi on sucli occasions to extract an avowal of 
file plaeixs whcu’e thcvrncaiey was liidden ; hut the 
usual method was to light a large lire, and liokl 
to it the feet of the poor victims until they 
confessed what they had, and wliere it was. It 
was gerierally the women who were suhjected 
to this horrible treatment, and the band of tlie 
MJhaulTeursT was intensely dreaded hy the 
entire fai'iu population of this part of tlie 
country. 

From time to time a few of these mcai luai 
been captured by tlie police, and sent witk life 
.sentences to tile galleys ; even the chief of the 
hand had not escaped ; jet the robberies and 
murders continued to be reported, and no one 
knew whence the Tillains emanated, nor could 
a single one of those taken have the fact of 
his having had reconrse to torture placed in 
evidence against liini. As to the gi'eat ca\'em in 
the de.sertea quarries, nobody appears to have ever 
beard of its existence, and the most acute police- 
officer had no idea wheixv the stolen pitipe 
went, except tliat it appeared, now and then, 
to liave been sold in small lots at a time, in 
various village fairs, far distant from the places 
where it was stolein 

The ii'iy.stery surrounding the headquarters 
of this hitnd of; brigands was at length solved 
by a most singular ace. id 

Early one morning, two gendarmes were rid- 
ing along tlie out, skirts of the forest (d OrgAvs, 
v/hen one of theni ]jerceived in tliis des(j]ate 
district, many miles from any iiilndjited place, 
a small hoy a1)out six or eight years of age. 
He called ]n.s compmnonls attention to this 
circumsianee, and their siU'prise was all the 
greater, because the child’s clre.ss struck them as 
peculiar. One of the gendarmes got off his 
horse, went a little way into the wood, and 
beckoned to the hoy, wlio soon approached, 
for he was hungry, and asked them to give 
him something to eat. They told him that if 
he w'oiild go along •with thmu he should soon 
have a good breakfast, and to tliis lie very 
readily consented. He was at once placed on 
the saddle, in front of one of tlm gendarmes. 
They iluni rode off, and wlieii they had arrived 
at tlie nearest village, they entered an inn, and 
ordered a breakfast for the half -starved urchin. 
Whilst the famished hoy w^as eating, the police- 
officers observed him closely, and wmre not long 
in remarking that he put everything that 
happened to be wn'thin reach in Ids pockets. 
Two teaspoons, a fork, and ■ n corkscrew soon 
di.^^'appnared ’,in this manner whilst he was de- 
vemring his food. The hoy did this, apiparently, 
,, without the least notion that he was doing 
anything 'Wrong. 

At htst one of the gendarmes asked him why 
he V took thcBe; things, hut he merely replied 


that he liked them, or something to that efl'eefc, 
No other reason could he extracted from liini 
by the most skilful interrogatory, nor could he 
be made to understand that tlmre was any liarm 
at all in what he had done. His father, lie 
said, hrouglit home things like these to his 
mother almost every day, and she never 
scolded liim. 

When the two police -officers had somewdiat 
recovered from the surprise ■vvliicli this conduct 
had occasioned, they both came to the con- 
clusion that this hoy must he the offspring of 
some professional thieves, who had brought him 
up in the forest. After the little vagabond had 
had a glass of wine, lie became very loquacious, 
and told his companions that he lived in a 
great cavern under the gimiitl, in the heart of 
tlie forest, with a nurnber of people, besides his 
father and mother; iliat he had several play-; 
mates tliere about liis own age, some of 'whom 
had bullied and teased him so much that he 
had determined to run away ; the more so, as 
Ills father and mother were very cross, and did 
not give him all he wanted. 

The two gendarmes imagined that by taking 
charge of tliis child of tlie forest the authorities 
miglit eventually succeed in tracing, through 
him, some of the vagabonds whom, as he told 
tliein, lived in the great subterranean cavern 
that was now lieard of for tlie first time. Tliey 
therefore told the hoy that as long as he 
remained With them, and behaved himself wall, 
he slionld have plenty to eat, and lots of things 
to play with, hut he iiuist promise not to take 
any tiling except wdiat they gave him ; and they 
made him understand that if he w'oiild quietly 
|:)oint out to them, any of the people of tlie 
cavern wdioni he might see in the villages or 
on the roads, they Avonld give him a sou 
for every parson he was able to showv then^^ 

Tlie child seemed to he thoroughly content 
■with the bargain. He Was then ■washed, and 
dre.ssed in a new’; suit of clothes, so that it 
W’oiild have been almost impiossible for even Ills 
o’ivii parents to recognise him. Thus dis- 
I guisfid, the police-officers took him to various 
I markets and* fairs in the surrounding villages, 
and placing him beside a ivonuin, who passed 
I as his nurse or governess, gave him the o]>por- 
' lunily of indicating to them every individual 
he had seen in the forest. 

In the course of a few days, several arrests 
ware made, and before many tveeks had elapised, 
a considerable inmiher of thieves of the very 
worst description -were thus taken. Tliese 
arrests w-ent on, steadily increasing,' and the 
course adopted was so effective that the cliikl of 
the forest had lieeu nicknamed ‘General Finffn’ 
by the piolice-oflleers engaged in tlie business. 

'it is a singular coincidence, noted hy the 
great lawyer above named, that among tlie very 
large number of individuak captured in this 
manner, and brought to justice, neither the 
father nor the mother of the child weia to he 
discovered among the culprits. Either they 
never left the cavern at all, or the chilS, 
took good care not to pioint them out to the 
police. 

Finally, the cavern itself, then deprived of all 
ita vile inhabitants, was discovered, and soon 
after the condemnation of the thieves, some 
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inasons from tlie town of Chartres were ordered ; 
to brick xip the entrance. What eve ntnally i 
l)ecame of the child of tflie forest is not re- 
corded; doubtless the gendarmes, who managed 
this Imsiness so well, saw that he was provided 
for. In this curious manner France was rid 
of one cd a systematic and desperate band of 
burglars.', , ■ 

■ 'A L Q G' A L ' Y I E W. 

CHAPTER TI. (coniiniiciT). 

At tlie same time tlmt Fanuley was calling 
on the o [lice r, IMr Fairfield was opening his 
morning letters in another ]'>ai‘t of Oroliam. 
According to his custom, lie had put asivle a 
few tliat. lie knew tf*?' be private by the 
addresses, whilst lie read the others and handed 
tlicng one Ijy one, witli brief instructions to 
Mr Brock, tlie confidential clerk. This pei'son - 
stood by tlie laldo, pale and nei’vons. I^atterly, 
it had been I'emaiked in tlie solicitor’s olllce 
that Mr Brock’s look had iindeigmie a great 
change. He was preoccupied and unliappy, and 
in his employer’s presence he no longer jiossessed | 
that <leferontial ease which rva.s the ])rivilege of a | 
confulential posilicm. It did not a<id to Brock’s : 
comfort to kinnv that ]\Ir ]''aii‘iichi was aware ' 
of this change, without ap]icaring to notice it, | 
The fact was, that, on learning from Mrs j 
Dalton, of Frederick Farm ley’s generosity to | 
the clerk in a time of diOlciilty, Mr Fairfudd had | 
quesiioned him coldly, Imt closely, as to that I 
matter, and as to his general relaiions with the | 
young man. Tlie infonnation elicited from the : 
Irigliteiied clerk— who looked more frightened I 
tlian the circumstances seemed to demand — tlie 
solicitor had received witliout comment ; and 
his silence .since tlien wore an oiuiuous lo(.ik. 
As the chu’k stood by his employer this morning, 
his I'cstless eyes more than once glanced with, 
furtive unea.sinesB at the few private letters | 
that lay aside, unopened. 

The Imsiiiess cori’cspondence having* been 
dealt wifli, ]\ir Brock withdrew with the papers. 
Ml* .Fairfield opened tlie otliers. The first, from 
]\Irs Dalton, he read without apparent surprise 
or disappointment. The second, tlie cover of I 
which bore the name of a well-known South 
itfricau steamship company, he yierused with 
deo])er interest. Mr Fairfield sehhun had need 
to read a letter a second time, luit he did it in 1 
this case ; and with the significant interjection j 
Ybh !’ he folded tlie .sheet, replaced it in its I 
envelope, and put it in his pocket. It v^as a i 
vei'y, impoi'tant communication indeed. He at | 
once wrote, and sent by messenger, a line to , 
Mrs Dalton, saying tliat he propo.sed calling in i 
the evening at six. *' | 

Fai’inley was there wlien the note arrived, j 
and he heard of the proposed visit with evident | 
indillereuce.^ That he made no remark at .all, i 
mid jna in tallied^ tlie good-humour he liad been 
in since his arrival, ])leu.sed the two ladies vavy 
much, because for a moment they had feared 
he might behave differently in view of what 
had hapjiened the preceding day. The young 
man’s, manner clearly showed 'that, wlnitcver 
might ■. be the object of the lawyer’s visit, 


the. question of the marriage was now finally 
settled. 

Farm ley went home after luneheon, but 
returned aliout half-])ast, four, and liad tea with 
the ladies. He was preparing to go away again 
wlien he made the remark: 

Mt is so delightful ilnh moiTiing, after the 
sliower, that I woi.ild like, to take Ivfary ff3r a 
walk, only tliat M'r Fairfield is coming.’" 

■But Mr Fairfield is not coming to see iiie,’ 
tlie girl anBWei'ed at once, an xious to yd ease her 
lover. 

‘Yery well,’ lie said brightly, ‘get that pretty 
straw hat you look so nice in, and we Avili 
start. — Y^e slmll in.d Ite very long, Mrs Dalton.’ 

They went through Crownlcy, calling at 
several .sh(,)ps ; and tlieii tlie}" wandered on into 
Crolmm. In the main street they stopped at a 
stationer’s, and liere, after some pretty blushing 
and re.sistance, Fanuley olitained the girl’s shy 
comment to his leaving an order for the'printin'g 
‘of iheir new visiting-cards. Mary’s face Ivas 
very ])ink and wann indeed when .she saw her 
name for the first time written "Mrs Frederick 
Fanuley.’ Farmley laughed, and privately 
pressed lier fingers. 

As they were about to leave the shop, a 
singular thing liappened. Some trays lay on a 
countei', fiiled with ]>hot.ogra].)hs, and to one of 
them a label was attached, bearing the words 
‘ Local Views.’ Mary Dalton turned a few .of 
them over indilTerently (she was not interested 
particularly in Crohain), Imt, on a sudden, 
exclaimed : 

‘Oh, .Freddie! here is our house, I declare.’ 

The shopwoman. ex|)lained that the collection 
contained several views in and aliout Crownle}^ 
Tliey had Ireen taken by a travelling artist, 
wlio liad only tliat morning left them on 
eoniinihsion. 

Yes, tliat was certainly Mrs Daltoids house, 
ami a good picture too, wliieli at once was 
retained as a inircha.se. There wej'e otlnrrs also, 
of le.s.s interest ; but a view uf the vicarage, 
with the clnircli a lit lie lieyond, drew anutlier 
exclamation of pleasure from Maiy Dalton, 

‘There is the door vude o]>en. — and all the 
windows — as dear uncle liked them to be„ 
And — can that be ^Ir.s Atkins peeping from the 
dining-room window — I declare, with a bonnet 
on, B , . 

]^'’armley took the ].hotagmph from her hand, 
and glanced at it. Mary did not ; notice the 
deadly pallor that crept over his face— Iviit tlVe 
shopwomau did. He was observed to shut his 
lips tightly, and give two or three quiek , 
respiral ions, like pants. . . 

‘Well,’ he remarked, retaining the photograph, 
and commencing to tos.s the . others about oii 
the tray, ‘wo will take all the views, of your 
house and the cliurch.’ 

‘Not alb Freddie?’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘I want to send some 
away. Flow many have you V he asked the 
xvoman. 

They ivere picked out, six of the 11011.^6, and 
only five of the cliurch. One, it was explained, 
had been sold. 

‘To 'whom?’ he quickly asked, until cudoua 
^ interest, ;■ " " 

The 'woman did not know, but made 
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(jiiiries of her daugliier io a room o(i‘ the shop. 
The sixth pliotograpli. of the chiircli liad been 
purchased half an hour ago by Mr Wilkinson, 
th<j supei'iuteiKlent of the police — who, it was 
added, had asked where the artist was to be 
found, and liad been told that lie was probably 
still in Ci‘o]iam. 

The phobigraphs were paid^ for, and. stufFed 
in Fannley^s pocket, A little way down the 
street, Mary Dalton glanced up in his face, and 
u tiered a little cry of alarin. 

‘ You are ill P she said. YFreddie, wdiat 
is it?^ 

Wi til some muttered w'ords, and a look almost 
fierce, he darted into a public-house, leaving 
lier standing amazed, and a little ashamed, on 
riic jiavenieiii. hie soon emerged, looking like 
a. man half intoxicated, and held up liis hand 
to a passing cab. 

M am-™ilV he .said to Mary Dalton, hut 
without looking at her. ‘I must drive home.’ 

So saying, he climbed into the cab, tlnug’ 
himself back, and waxs driven away. 

Tlie girl, aniai^ed by the wdioJe aifair, became 
conscious ivhen .she found herself standing on 
the foot-path the object of envious interest to 
some men who came out of the public-house 
and v/ere standing at the door. Blushing deeply, 
she walked on homeward, but had not pro- 
ceeded far wdieii .she xvas overtaken hy Mr 
Fairfield, driving in the .same direction. The 
solicitor took her up beside him, w'Uh a few 
words of common place courtesy, and tal ked 
only of the '\veather during the few minutes 
tlifit cla]jsed before they reached Mrs Dalton’s 
house. 

Gently, but very decisively, the .solicitor 
denic>n.straU:d to Mrs Dalton and her <hiughler, 
a lew niinute.s hiter, that the wedding must 
not take ]>]{ice. He iistal no arguments, except 
facts. That letter from the steamsdiip olllcii 
armed him with nnthurity which had to be 
obeyed, ddie.so wei'e his fads, and their effect 
may be left to the imaginatiou of tliu readei’, 
wdu), pmiiap;^, wdll be of Mr .Fairfield’s oj>inion 
that, iii tlie circumstunc'-es, directness of s]»eec]i 
was kindest as widl as wisest, 

Frederick Farmley had notified tlial lu' xvas 
coming liume by the 7ik».5s UantU, .sailing irom 
Cape Town, 25th of June. He xvas nut a 
pas.senger by that vos.sel. 

But he^ was a pas.seiiger by a steamer of 
another line, the Aky/ro, wlacli anuved at 
Soutiiam]>tmi, the 30lh" of June. Tlie alleged 
letter (burnt) of the late vi<.xir, daUid 4th of 
July, was ilierefoi'c a fabrication. No letter had 
been received at Suutluxmpton addressed to 
Farmley, on either steamer. 

■ Fannleyk movements between 30{.h of June 
and 12th of July (dat>e of arrival of Moss Vastk 
and of his appearance at home), wei'e uoxv 
being inve^stigaied. 

The effect of this comnuinication, and of that 
which it dimly hut portentously shadowed, 
was, on the part of M.ary Dalton, different 
, |rom what might have been expected. Sitting 
0 X 1 -the floor by her mother’s fc?et, pale and 
’stunned, she xvas probably incapable of realising 
what she had heai'd. The occurrence in Croliain, 
Which -wlis mikmxxvn to the others, added to 


her mental confusion. Mrs Dixlton went to the 
door xvith the .solicitor, who said to her (juietly, 
‘Take the child to her room, and leave her 
alone.’ 

This xvas dozie, and Mary Dalton xvas left 
undisturbed (though the moUier -went often to 
her door) until past nine o’clock. She was 
then asleep, on a moistened pillow, with, but a 
little of tlxe colour back in lier clieeks.^ Mrs 
Dalton lay down softly beside her, grateful in 
her heart of hearts for a great mercy ; and 
they both, slept, unconscious of the news the 
servants wxwe discussing in wdiispers below. 

(2\) he continued,) 


A CHAT ABOUT BA’felll.STEL’S. 

By One^h- Them. 

The Law List for this year discloses the fact 
ill at there are over eight thousand gentlemen 
now living who have been ‘ called to the Bar.’ Of 
these, two hundred and twenty-three are CJueen’s 
Coiin.sel, the rest being ordinary barristers, known 
variously as ‘juniors’ or ‘ slufigowiismen.’ The 
Q.G. wears a silk gown, somewhat plainly made, 
with a broad and deep collar. Hence the saying 
that So-and-so ‘ has taken silk.’ Tlie junior is 
distinguished by a goAVU which, though it is 
made of a less expen.sive material, is much more 
elaborately fashioned — reniiiiding one of the 
old-time smock-frock. 

Of kite years, the proportion of foreigners 
appearing in the list 1ms considerably inci’ea.sed, 
gentlemen bearing the most unpronounceable 
names (one I'ejoicing in a .string of seven such), 
and hailing from India, Persia, Fgypt, and other 
parts of Asia and Africa, figuring to about eight 
per cent, hlost of the.se, after being called, 
return to their native country — for its lasting 
good, we may reasonably liope. 

Tlie number of barristers available for actual 
work is gi'catly reduced when we excise tho.se 
whose practical acquaintance with tin? Bar ended 
on their being called. These reiuusont pi'obably 
ono-luilf of the gro.ss total. Various are tlm 
reasons which lead gentlemen to study for the 
Bar, without any intention of gaining a liveli- 
hood by practi-siiig at it : the two mo.st salient 
being — (1) to thereby fit themselves for Govern- 
ment and other appointments at home or 
abroad ; (2) the desire to advance their social 
po.sition. 

With regard to the first, these gentlemen 
may he found dispensing justice, according to 
our ideas, or administering aOairs in the name 
of the Queen, xvherever the British flag is 
unfurled ; tind a glance at the list of magis- 
trate.s for almost any eoiiiity, shows that many 
of tlie.se nanuxs appear also in the Bar list. As 
to the other set, the fact of being a barrister is 
the open sesame to society wdiich would be 
closed to the man who without it is, say, only’- 
a j’etired tradesman’s son. 

Kot so long ago, an officer in the army came 
to a police-court to conduct tlie ca.se on behalf 
of two of his men who were charged witli some 
civil offence. He was informed that, not being 
a solicitor, he was debarred from so doing. 

‘ But,’ said he, ‘ I am also a barrister. I wa.s called 
to the Bar before entering the army, and I 
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appear in tli at capacity ;’ and lie succeeded in 
getting the case dismissed. 

Those who do inteiKl to practise, choose a 
circuit at the outset, and generally adhere to 
it. England and Ehiles comprise seven circuits, 
and the question of which shall be adopted 
depends greatly upon, circumstances. It is 
usually considered that a man has a good 
chance if he or Ids family is well known to 
the solicitors in one or more of tlie towns on 
his prospective circuit. Marriage with a lady 
related to an i nil iiential solicitor is also a good 
source of hope; but, as a, Lord Chancellor once 
put; it, the man had the best cliance wlio, with 
brains and an inrinite capacity for hanl woihg 
laid notliiug else to rely upon i'or the necessaries 
of life- --which wifsi liis own case. 

At assizes, to bring in a man from another 
circuit involves the pa}^.neiit of a heavy addi- 
tional fee — quite out of proportion to the needs 
of an ordinary 7i/m prius case. Tliis regulation 
very much narrows dcnvn tlie area of choice to 
the provincial solicitors ; and occasionally the 
barrister wlio is supposed to be tlie best man 
of the circuit for the particular case in hand, 
is retained as soon as it is seen that tlie action 
is imiuinent. On our own circuit, there is 
one gentleman wlio figures in almost every 
criminal case of any importance — and nearly 
always for the defence. He has the re|:uitation 
of making La rattling good speech/ arid that 
is always left to him/ whatever other he 
may or may not he called upon to take. Many 
a man has he pulled out of the fire by a gov)d 
speech at the end, attacking and criticising 
tlie points urged by the prosecution, and trusting 
to the effect of his speech on the mind of the 
t^velve good men and true. If he calls no 
witnesses, he deprives the prosecution of the 
opportunity to reply: llius securing the last 
word—often of the greatest importance in jury 
cases. 

A fact I'iot generally kuowm is that, as 
Queens fJounsel are officers of the Crown, it is 
necessary, before they, can appear for a prisoner 
against the Grown, to obtain a xjermit, which 
is, however/ always granted, and costs halLa- 
guinea. 

it is only the bare truth to say that the 
real/y leading men can command tlieir own 
prices, and even tlien are pelted with work 
which it is sometimes impossible for them to 
properly attend to, notwithstanding the assist- 
ance of clerks, pupils, and the system known 
as ‘ devil ling.L Like other human beings, they 
cannot attend to two things at one time! 

The ^Parliamentary Bar suffer terribly in tliis 
way. The working-days in a year are fewest 
Vvith them, and in the effort to make their hay, 
the pressure is ftdt .severely by both themselves 
ami the people (mostly public bodies) who seek 
their services. It is a common practice to 
retain tliree counsel to pilot a xnivate Bill 
through Parliament. You may then hope to 
secure the corporeal presence of one or otlier 
pf them throughout, and perhaps two for the 
greater part uf^ the time. In connection with 
one Bill in which I was concerned, wo briefed 
three. The leader came and L>penod^— and we 
never saw him again during the five days the 
committee sat, until the favourable decision was 


given (for wdiieh he, with becoming modest}', 
took the credit) ; and he Was only once at the 
daily conferences. Frequently we only had 
one pre.sent, and twice was our counsel’s 
beiich. empty. Needless to say, they all drew 
their lieavy fees rGgiilarly, and with as little 
diffidence as if theyMiad each and all been in 
close attendance the whole time. 

What can you dol Pay, and look as [deasaut 
as possil)lG. Tliere is unthiiig else for it. 

As in other professions, tliere are .specialists 
at the Bar. A famous t).C. (now retired) was 
related to a well-known musical family, ami, 
in consot[nonco, for a generation he appeared 
in nearly every ease involving musical oi- 
dramatic copyright. 

Not long ago, a county coumal proceeded 
against a manufacturer for alleged po'ilulioii of 
a stream. The defendant eoutd nut afford a 
fancy fee. Yet, to lose the case meant ruin to 
him. He nifud have a first-class speaker and 
eross-exaniiiier, and — more iniportmit still— one 
well up ill that branch of chemistry associated 
witli sanitary and public health laws. So far 
from being able to pii'k and choose a niaii who 
possessed these tuvo qualifications, he had first 
to be discovered. Eventually he was foimd— 
at a handsome fee ; but he justified his rexmta- 
tiou, and succeeded — which is the main thing. 
It pays to be a specialist. 

Years ago, there was an agitation inaugurated 
against the 2 nnctice of charging a fee for the 
clei'k on top of that Xirincipal. 

This fee is an additional lialf-a-crown u]Don 
any fee up to five guineas, five shillings up 
to ten guineas ; and so on up to fifty guineas, 
upon and above which it is two a.nd a half j^er 
cent. Many liard-woidced eounsel have more 
than one clerk ; while, Avitli the hrielloss crowd, 
one boy frequently does duty for several, and 
his almost nominal services (so far as brieis are 
eonceiTied, that is) are considered adequiitely 
rewarded ly ten shillings a week. 

From what the reader knows now, he will be 
X>rex)ared to hear that the agitation, dropped 
through. Leading counsel don’t sit at their 
chambers waiting for work, and willing to 
cliaffer about fees. Bather, you have to go 
cap in hand, and awaiit their xdcinsure — or run 
the risk of having your papers returned on any 
sign of impatience. 

It is safe to say that it would be a revelation 
to those who may wonder at these things/ could 
they but attend a few consultations at the 
cdiambers of one of the leading men. To save 
time, the solicitor will perha]3s have prepiai'ed a 
short e]>itome for present use, in addition to the 
more or less lengthy ‘instructions’ which were 
delivered days ago. As likely as not, this will 
never come out of his pjocket, a casual observa- 
tion from the great man showing that he 
‘knows all about that/ and more — kneiiV it, in 
fact, before the case began. The alLround 
knowledge of the world which is stored up in 
the mind of a leading Q.C. is an eye-opener : 
it is that which you have to pay so iieavily 
for. ■ 

No article on this subject would be complete, 
without a reference to the peculiar— probubh’ 
unique— relations subsisting between barristers 
and those whose interests they represent. 
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You may take papm-s to ‘a gentleman of the 
long robe,'^ and obtain lus opinion — and tben 
voii may Fiiap your Inigers at hini, and refuse to 
])ay, lie bus no remedy at law. Of eoursoj you 
would not do it again, either with him or any 
one of his ii-uteruity — you Avoiiuln’t get the 
opportunity. E.Koept with a wedl-knowii firm 
of solicitors, or one wdtli wliom counsel may 
liave a running aceouut, with half-yearly settle- 
ments’, the money is left with the paper.s. 
Shcuiid the auiount tendered he considered 
inadequate, the clerk intimates the fact to tiie 
solicitor. Often enough, the fee is not marked 
by the solicitor, hut left to the barrister’s clerk. 
One never corresponds witli the principal about 
fees ! Ho, Iheorcticall)', Is quite above .such 
mundane nuitlers— merely working from platonic 
motives : hi.s sordid tderk is there to protect 
him iVom being ] ducked, and to collect a 
commeiisuralo Mionui'arium.’ 

To maintain an tapiipoise in this otlierwise 
very one-sided anwngcmeut, an effectual, though, 
refreshingly simple, law exists, that a barrister 
is under !io obligation to attend to any w’ork 
wdiich you may take to hini — and pa}' fur in 
advance. He may return your papers, and 
pocket ike fee; or, wor.se still, he may go 
into court, and niake the most fatal and iiliotic 
arrangement binding upon your client — ^and you 
luu^e no legal remedy, such as a layman has 
against a solicitor. But here, too, tlie ca.se is 
highly hypotlmticul, and in an experience of 
twenty years, 1 have never known real harm 
to ensue from it. The jaws of bii.sines.s and 
common-sense in eilbel govern this, as all other 
pi'ofes.sioiis ; and a barrister who soiiglit to take 
advantage of In's tlicu^rctical riglit.s, would doubt- 
le.is have but little possibility of repeating it. 
The whole thing alcsurd ; bvit it works 

well in practice, and pr(d3ably iieitlnm barri.sters, 
solicitvu’s, nor clients, il canvassed, would care to 
alter it. 


.. bjy ■P.ENHELLY. ' : ; 

C H A r T E ll i V, — c 0 N C.L U S I'O K. '' ' 

kljiS Polwitlicy, wlio lived at the coastguard 
cottage, was hanging out her linen, aiid tlie 
grassy .slope behind the house was white with 
iiuttering garmente. Polwitliey himself was 
pacing the patli-i of the little square garden, 
smoking his pipe ; and a pretty garden It was, 
gay with spring (lowers, and enclosed by thick 
liedge.s of fuchsia. On the sheltered side of the 
house was a gigantic geniriium that half 
covered the wail, and the growth of it and the 
size of the gnarled .stem were the wonder of 
strangers ; for the vegetation is .semi- tropical in 
the pvann nofdcs of southern Cornwall. 

^ O-ootPafternoon, klrs Tolwithey,’ cried a 
pleasant^ voice from the path, and Miss Hose 
Treveunlck walked smiling past, escorted bv 
CMnerom . , \ 

lull's Pul wi they nnicle a dittiful response, and 
Watched the twm descend the winding path. 

: .*?:?eems to me,’ said the wuuthy tvomun, more 

toTier.-;clf .'tlnm to Iner spouse, ‘that when two 
yonug^ folks pass a body^s door brisk and quick, 
and directly they get a bit down-along saunter 
,^and Bauntet-^seems to me it means something.' 


‘Tiiey two took a boat together last ^ week,! 
remarked Polwitliey, with a twinkle in ]ii.s 
eye. ‘ “ Do Ae want a man, zur ? said I. “No 
thuulPee,” said he ; and Mi.ss Bose, her says to 
me, iuuercent like, “how's the wind, Ned?” 
“Ble. 9 s yer party face,” say.s I, “it doaidt want 
no sailor-man to tell whieli wav the wund 
bhuvs.”!- ■ 

‘ Well, well,’ ob.served Mrs Polwitliey seiiten- 
tiously, ‘as ’twas, .so ’twill be;’ and with this 
: bit of condensed philosophy, she resumed her 
labours at the elotliesdine. 

I ‘Eulloa! what ’s up below 'P shouted P<d- 
\vithey a minute after ; ‘ Mi.s.sus, come here 
I qiuck---there ’s something wrong if And far 
I down the hill they saw two men cariying a 
strange burden up the nigged^path. , 

I ‘Tis surely a drownded man!’ continued the 
coastguard excitedly. ’ee get thing.s ready, 

Sarah, and I’ll rin down and help ’em np!’ 

Over her parlour mantel-piece, proudly framed, 
hung an illuminated certificate, setting forth 
that Sarah Polwitliey had satisfactprily uiKler- 
gone a course of instructions in first aids to the 
injured; and it was wuth astoni.sliing celerity 
tiiat the good woman prepared the various 
I'estoratives and appliances ; but .she felt hyster- 
ically excited when the tliree men bore into the 
house the dripping form of Jan Pengelly, ap- 
parently lifeless. A Tregartha fisherman .sup- 
ported his head, hut the loan who held iiis 
feet wa.s a stranger to the place. 

‘I b’lieve there’s a flutter of life in ’en,’ said 
Polwitliey ; ‘his heart .seems to beat, and his 
eyelids quivered a bit a.s us carried ’en — us dl 
bring ’eii round.’ 

In a few min ute.s, to tlieir intense relief, 
Jan opened his bine eyes for a moment, and 
his lips parted, though he remained uncon- 
scious, ■ 

‘What’.s amiss?’ cried a voice at the door, 
and Cameron entered, wliile Miss Trevennick 
waited anxiously in the porcli. They Iiad 
caught sight of the men carrying the body up 
the hill, and bad hastened back to the coast- 
guard station. 

‘/Tis a poor chap lialf-drowiided, zur,’ said 
Polwitliey, ‘biik piase the Lord, us ’II bring 
An back----’tis Jan Pengelly, the mazed chap. 
I wkh wan of ’ee wid fetch, the doctor.’ 

‘ J ’ll run, George,’ cried Mms Treveimick, 
letting hi.s ChrLstiuii name escape her in the 
excitement cd the moment; ‘you may be more 
useful here.’ 

It was nearly half an hour ■ before Doctor 
Bolitho appeared ; for he was old and stout, 
and the steep path was impossible for Ids 
pony. His cpiick eye took in at a glance the 
condition of the .suflerer, and the excellent 
methods that liad been adopted pending Lis own 
arrival. ‘ Capital I ’ he grunted ; ‘ Mrs Pol withe j, 
you ’re half u doctor.’ 

Bose Trevennick paced the garden walk, 
eagerly awaiting the examination of tlie doctor ; 
and catching sight of her^ white face she 
passed the open door, he said, ‘He’s all right. 
There’s no bones broken, though he’s knocked 
about a good deal — he’s in no immediate 
danger.’ And burying lier face in her hands, 
she sank on a seat in the porch, and burst 
into a flood of tears. 
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Blit! was inucli attaclied U) Jaii ; for years lie 
had been her faithful henchiiiaii, her casual 
l^uirdeiier and boatman. At Christmas, it was 
Jan who brought the holly to tlie church, and 
twined the ivy ; and the crowning glory of each 
harvest festival was JaiJs trophy of wheat aiul 
Sluwers, luing \Yherc none hut he dared reach. 
His very iutirmity of mind was a bond be- 
tween them, fur lliere were linuis when he 
clung to her with a childish reliance. 

.Miainwliile, Jan had again opene.l liis eyes, 
and murmuring tlie w»jrd GAirsoiiI^ relapsed 
into fetu|:ior. 

hAiid how did all this ' liappen'E asked the 
doctor, when he could spare Ills attention from 
his patient. . 

‘It way (juite providential,’ said the sirangei’, 
a gnntlciinin from d’ruro ; ‘I have several times 
Yisiied Tregartha, and have long liad a desire 
to explore ' tlie famous cavern umler ''.i’revasse 
Head ; and tliis afternoon, the tide being favour- 
able; 1 took a boat with tliat purpose. As we 
approaclied tlie mouth of the cavern, we saw a 
nuin swinging by a rope from the dill' above, 
and while the boatman wuis telling me of the 
intrepid daring of the climber, he fell before 
our eyes from a great height into the sea. We. 
rmved rpiickly to the spot, and in a few minutes 
dragged his lloating body into tlie boat ; his 
hands still held the rope, whicli must have, 
broken. By^ a mercy lie fcdl into deep waiter ; 
but the current ran strong, £vnd I fear he was 
badly beaten against the rocks before ave reached 
him.’ 

‘Well, his tlie Loi'd’s hand,’ said Mrs Pub 
W'ithey ; ‘but his surely a lesson to km. I 
never did hold wi’ climming after a passel of 
SiiY-lurds' eggs that Ixiiut lit to cook when 
you’ve, found ’en.’ 

‘He’s a line-grown young fellow,’ said tlui 
slnin gf}r ail mi ri n gly . 

‘Ami oiicommun good-looking,’ added Airs 
Poiwilhey, gently toudiing the tlamp locks of 
Ted hair. ‘Many a time when hek]>assed. here 
wu'lh his rope birds’-iiestiug, Pve called it> him, 
“'Ti.s a fiile’s errand you ’re on, Jan, and some 
line day you’ll break your neck, or scatter your 
poor brains out.” But lie was wunideriul sure- 
footed, and could dim’ like a cat ivlieii be wns 
just a bit of a chield. Us couldn’t very wn;ll 
ailbrd to spare Jan,’ she added softly. ‘l)o ’ee 
luiiul Tremayne’s little maid, doctor V 

‘Aj'j 1 remember,’ said lie gravely. 

‘Tremayne is wan of the lighthouse-keepers out 
to the Pinnacles,’ explained Mrs Pulwithey to the 
stranger ; ‘ and last summer, when lie w’as ashore 
for a day or turn’s leave, his little maid ivas 
cruel Ixxd, like to die, and the poor fellow had to 
go back to his duty not knawiiig how ’fcvvould be 
with the chield, and when the fever ’bated, and 
the maid mended a bit, us all said what a pity 
’twas the feyther didn’t knaw the lunvs ; but the 
Siiy was awful rough, and no weather for boats. 
Ami Jan, lie put out in the storm by liisself, 
ami got near enough to the Pinnacles, to the 
windward, to shout a few bles.sed words o’ 
message to Tremayiie; and sure enough, he got 
back safe and sound, either by saynnuiship or 
the dear Lord’s providence.’ 

■ ‘Saymanship k no word for it/ added Pol- 
wifchey, ‘kwas soopernat’ral I seed ’eu come 


round Trevaase' Puiut in a hurricane; and the 
way lie brought tlie boat into the cove on the 
top o’ the tide without a rag of sail ’twas 
miirvellous to behold'. Jan’s a poor sawfty in. 
most things, but ’tis wonderful how lie knaws 
the waiter, and tlie ways o' the wind.’ 

‘I think I may now leave your patient to 
your good care/ Airs Pulwitliey/ auid the Jucior, 
alter a wliik* ; ‘I’ll look in again in the evening. 
I passed Guptain Trefusis sitting by the path 
on my way up. He had had a nasty fall, and 
hi.s liead Avas badly cnt ; but as his case was 
not d«;!Sperate, 1 Ijade him walk quietly lionie, 
and promised to call on him on my way back, 
lyilte a, cliaptei* of accidents 1’ 

An. hour altervvards, Jan .slowly i*e<?overed 
consciou.'^nes.s, and, looking w’eakly around, .said, 

‘ Where ’.s Parson'? I w'i.sh wan of ’ee wid fetch 
Parson.’ 

‘How do ’ee feel, poor sawl of ’ee?’ asked 
Airs Polwithey, xvith motherly kindness ; and 
the coLLstguard added heartily : Amu ’m getting 
on fine, Jan, my sonny ; you ’ll be right enough 
now us have got the say-watter out of ’ee. You 
liaint drawnded yet ; a bit of a soaking warri’t 
liurt a young ivatter-rat like tliee.’ 

‘Be ’ee troubled about your sawl, Jan?’ 
asked A.Ir.s PoHvithey tenderly; and Jan, with 
some impatience, amswered ; ‘ No, missus, ’tisii’t 
my sawl, ’tis my leg that troubles me—’ tis still 
like an old rudder, and I can’t move ’en. I 
can’t walk to the rectory, that’s certain, so 
Parson mmst please come here. I’ve got some- 
thing 1 must tell ’em AYiil Avaa of ’ee fetch 
’em?’ 

Cameron, avIio had lingered in the cottage, 
sootliiiigly promised to fetch the rectur if Jan 
AYonld keep quiet. 

Later in the day, wdien Parson Treveimick 
came Avitli Cameron, Jan Avas litfully .sleeping, 
and they waited patiently till lie awoke, and 
took some nourishment, lucoherently, but Avitli 
great eaniostue.ss, Jan told his story. The rector 
listened good-liauioureillv, and. AVas at first in- 
clined to attribute the Avhole matter to some 
delusion, of Janks excited brain ; but the keener 
mind of Cameron at once yi'asped the signi- 
ficance of it all. 

‘Jl there is indeed any truth in this, .it will 
be good noAvs to many/ said the rector, as they 
Avalked home ; ‘ but I am grieved to hear of 
such inicpiity in the parish.’ 

^ 1 Avould suggest that the man Eoskree be 
sent for and qne.stioiied,’ replied Cameron ; ‘ I 
believe he Avoiild not withhold information if 
driven into a corner.’ 

And Eoskree, Avho had fill along been but 
half-hearted in his roguery, with many self- 
exciises confes.sed the Avhole matter. But that 
deeper villainy of Trefusis Avas never known, 

Tavo day.s later, Cameron 'met the captain 
in the narrow^ cliff-path. The miner’s liead 
Avas bandaged with a handkerchief, and he 
looked pale and ill. Por a moment the two 
men looked - at each other, then the captain 
dropped his eyes. 

‘Captain Trefusis/ said Cameron slowly, 
understand that you luwe a brother who is 
doing Avell at the copper-mines in Namaqua- 
land.’' , ■ 

The captain nodded. 
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'Then I tliiiilv/ aiUle<l CuniiU’on sigriiticantly, 
‘ tliat Eauuiqiudaud would be the best place for 
you to go tod 

And Trefusis went. 


TAHOE, THE GEM OF CALIFORNIAN 
LAIGLS. 

LHLi.FoH^n^v has more tliiin its share of the great 
wonders of Nature for which the contineiifc of 
America Is celebi'ated. On its golden shores 
are the luainniuth trees, big enough for a large 
.stage-coach to pass through ; the Yosemite 
Valley, with its three thousand feet of perpen- 
dicular rock, and its \va(,er falls, the highest in 
the wurhl ; lastly, beautiful Lake Tahoe, whose 
waters are of sudi transparency tluit a trout 
can be seen lifty feet beneatli the surface. 
It is of this lake that we propose to treat in 
the present sketch, and if it decides even a few 
to visit tiiose lovely shores, the wniter will be 
satislied. 

Tahoe, though well known to the Californian, 
is nut so fuiniliar to the foreigner as it deserves 
to be. The most important puint to consider 
for the excursion is the season of the year. 
The tourist who intends staying a few days, 
and .seeing all the .sights, .slnmkl not go there 
till the middle of July or, better still, August 
Before that time the snow.s are so thick on 
Mount Tallac, that the ascent is in tlie highest 
degree diHicult, if not impossible ; and the view 
from this mouulaiu is so fine — embracing as it 
does .sixteen lakes— that one would regret losing 
it. If, however, a jirolouged stay is meditated, 
any time i'roiu the end of I^lay is pleasant ; for, 
excepting Mount- Talkie, nearly all the sights 
are as available then as Liter on, and the 
waterfalls arc soe;n to better advantage. 

-Leaving San Francisco at live o’clock in the 
afternoon, the Cenirul ILieiitc brings ns at five 
ue.xfc murnimg to Truckee, and hence a stage- 
coach teke.s us fourteen miles to Tahoe City 
on the lake. It is preferabje to come by this 
afternoon train, thus avoiding the great heat of 
the Sacramento Vhdley, and rather monotonous 
scenery. Ou our arrival at Truckee, fiiidiug 
that we had an hour and a half before the 
departure of the stage, wo took breakfast, and 
had a stroll through the town j but as it only 
consists of houses of one .storey, aU little shops 
or tavei-ns, we wore not much interested. Soon 
after our arrival at Truckee a coae.h with six horses 
started off at a good round pace for Tahoe. 
Our route lay by the Truckee River, which 
foams and dashcH tlirough a cliarming valley, 
rocky Itills several hundred feet high rising on 
either side. 

' Boon we saw the blue waters of the lake 
■ nestling amid the Sierras, and drew up beside 
some df)?,eii houses digriilied by the name of 
Tahoe City. A pretty little steamer now 
started for Tallac, and we were at caice struck 
with' the murvellous transparently of the wutei*, 
iVliich makes the lake reno vvnetl, and we 
thought, of the eulogies tliat Mark Twain 
he.stows. upon this pec.uliarit5^ One could read 
a, name fifty feet beneath the water. Tahoe is 
twenty-two miles long by twelve wide, and 


I bus an average depth of six liuucired feet, 
'whilst off the cliffs, near Tallac, a much greater 
depth is found. After a considerable run we 
turned off into Emerald Bay, an offshoot of 
Tahoe. It is dillicult to praise the scenery 
here too highly —'SO beautiful are the mountains 
around it, "so luxuriant the w’ooding, and so 
perfectly lovely the green sluiding of the water, 
making a striking contrast with the blue of 
l?alioe. 

, A sliort run from Emerald Bay and we 
I obtained a fine view of Mount Tallac (9600 feet), 

I at the base of which was our destination. Tbongh 
i this mountain is exceeded in altitude by 
Mount Freal, still in configuration, beauty, and 
by liis snowy diadem, TalLu^is laonarcli. The 
Tallac hotel i.s tlie only one in the district, and 
it, as well as a large tract of pine-ivoods, is 
owned by ‘ Lucky ’ Ifaldwin, \vIio is likewise 
proprietor of the hotel named after him in San 
Francisco. The hotel is excellen t, and Hi ere are 
nine hutel-cottages for people making a Tong 
j .stay and desiring home comforts. We arrived 
; about one o’clock in the afternoon, and after 
j luncheon took a walk on the excellent carriage- 
I road to Fallen-leaf Lake, which is about- two miles 
j distant. Our route lay through some magnificent 
; pine-trees, large enough to astonish one, if not 
I already blase hy seeing tlie Californian mammoths. 

I This lake, encircled by pine-woods, and situated 
! at the base of Mount Tallac, is shaped like a 
I leaf— hence its name— is three miles long, and 
j abounds in trout. Its remarkably pure water 
supplies our hotel. 

The evening we devoted to the Indian camp, 
only a short distance from the Tallac house. 
The moon ivas rising above the pines, and the 
dusky Indian figures grouped around the blaming 
camp fire.s formed a picture long destined Ho 
j hang on memory’s walk’ We had hoped to 
i purchase some baskets, moccasins, or other curios, 

I but ibund the Indians distrustful and sullen. 

I We learned that the ^ whites’ had forbidden 
j them to spear trout in future, and hence tlieir 
I unfriendlines.s. A chief had been beating his 
I wife, and the forest laid rung with her 
I screams till our arrival broke up the little 
I scene of domestic felicity ! We saw about 
tliirty Indians in. all, and about half of tlieni 
were women and chiklren. The men ivere 
iinieh better-looking than their squaws. 

Next morning at eight o’clock we started on 
horseback to see the mountain-lakes, accom- 
I panied by a guide, who is essential on this 
I excursion, it being so easy to lose one’s way 
j amid the forests. At first we rode through 
j' pine- woods, and soon had to traverse inarslies 
j caused by the overllow from Tahoe, We noticed 
j that the bark was stripped off many of the trees 
i owing to the porcupines which abound here, 
i Soon we arrived at the shores of Cascade Lake, 
i so called because Snow-cloud Fall precipitates 
I itself into it The lake is extensive, and in 
I colour and other characteristics resembles its 
i neighbour Tahoe, 

I We now continued our route, passing by 
, 5 .|he small but pretty Mirror and Beer lakes, 
j finally m-riving at Floating-island Lake. The 
; name arises from the presence of a small patch 
i of land, about four yaixls long, which floats 
i on the surface. On this islet was once a single 
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tree wliich some vandal Inis cut down. The 
lake contains numerous water-siiakes, one of 
which our guide killed with repeated blows of 
Ids whip. As the snake’s body continued to 
wriggle, the guide said it would not die until 
the sun went down ; and fehouglt we tried to 
shovv^ him the absurdity of this vulgar super- 
stitioiij we fear he reiuaiiiiHl uncouverLed. 

were now uii tlie side of ]\iount Tnllac, 
G5<X) feet above sea-level, enjoying splendid 
views of Taliue and. Falleu-leuf l^ake, and 
seeing (jiuuitities t)f the .red snow- plant. Soon 
our horses began to sink so dee]) that we 
bad to make numerous detours to get along, 
and at hvst our guide refused to g(.) any higher, 
declaring it unisate. d’he snow here was in 
IKitclies ([idle thn'ty feet in (Utpth. We returned 
t<.» our hotel after a ride of about twenty-live 
miles, regretting that we had not seen the 
sixteen lakes from Tallac .summit, but in a 
measuj'C consoled by lids beautiful excursion. 
In the evening we took a boat, and went trolling 
for trout, for which Tahoe is famed. .Each 
boat has a tish-tank, and the rower takes one 
to tlie best spots for making a catch. The 
average-sized Tahoe trout weighs from one and 
a half to three pound.s, but frequently much 
larger lisli are killed. The largest ever taken 
was stated to liave been over twenty-nine 
pounds, and was .sent to th.e then President 
of the Uiuted States. 

Next (lay we made another excui’siun on 
liorsehack, this time to Gieu Alpine, a very 
picturesque district in the heart of the luoun- 
bdns. At first we rode by our old ac(|uaintance, 
Failen-leaf Lake, and then through a lung 
rocky valley, traversed by a mouniain-stre.'im 
which descended in several line waft.-rfalls ea 
ronie^ ami skimming through the spray we .saw 
numerous kinglishers. From its wildness and 
the gnuuieur of its scenery Glen Al])ine i.s a 
favourite place for .spending a few' <lay.s, espcadally 
fur sportsmen, who can shot.)t any ([Uaniity of 
bjiflger.s besides deer, and an occasional bear, 
'riiere Is a sisudl and rather primitive-looking 
hotel, wdiicli i.s reported, however, to be sulliciently 
comfortable. Wlien we saw it in the month of 
July, the .surrounding district was one veritaldo 
swaiup, which they were beginning to drain, 
to be ready for the August season, when a stage 
runs between here and. Tallac. Close to the 
hotel i.s a line soda spring, strongly impregnated 
with iron, and very beneficial for invalids. 
Leaving Glen Alpine w'e \vent about two miles 
up the inountains, when w'e lost the patli in 
the snow, and our guide could not strike it 
again. The creek, be.side which we rode, w'as 
spanned by several natural bndge.s of snowg 
caii-sed by the meltijjg of the portion near 
the water, and here and there were otlnn* 
curious snow formations, one being the exact 
.shape of a gigantic tortoise. After reaching 
Pyramid Point, a very .striking and picturesque 
mountain .summit, so deep grew the snow 
that our horses got frightened, and soon further 
advance became impossible. On the home- 
ward journey one of the part 3 ?- shot four 
badgers ; the Indian cherishe.s them for their 
meat, and the white Jiian for their skims. 

We had now seen the principal sights, and 
after our delightful stay at Tallac, took 


the .steamer for Tahoe City, returning b}' the 
N’evada .side of the lake. Though flue in 
parts, oil the whole the scenery is ratluar 
monotonous, arising from the sanume.s.s of this 
portion of the Sierra Xevada. Glenbrooke is 
a very ^pretty statical, and it is preferable to 
leave ^ the steamei* here and rot urn to Sun 
Fraiii'isco via Ckir-'^on City, thus seeing the 
I Coiirstock and otlier g^reat Ahnuida mines, wliidi 
[ made so many luillicmaii-es. The tourist to 
; California caimot fail to bring .away many 
j delightful memories, and nut the'’ least pleasing 
will be Tahoe. 


j a 0 A- S T A A T C .R 0 S S B .1 .E. 

1 By W. E. (Jui.E, 

I It wars in Crossbie’s Kensingloii sitting-room, 

; and I was leaning buck in Uie best arm-chair 
j with my feet upon the window-sill. 

I ‘Very decxnit diggings, old nmn,^ I said lazily. 

I ‘Still, tlieyh-e not any better than your last, 
j What made you changed 
I ‘ I had very little to do with it,’ answered 
i Crossbie. vlt was Mary AiinJ 
I I turned and looked at him .search in gl}'. Ko, 
he was not quizzing, for his look was, if any- 
thing, rather more serious than usual. But in 
a moment lie proceeded to explain. 

‘YouTl reineuiber my old rooms at 41 
pBasil Street? Well, Mary Aim came there 
I about three months ago as houseimiid. Scune- 
; thing ahout her, I ought to say everything 
I ulsout her, captivated me at once. Her grace, 

I her smiles, lier inauners were all rcmiarkable, 
and I had never seen aiiylhing like them. 
Tliere was no aliectaiion, no non. use, and 
every tiling .slie said or did was a. part of hcr- 
I .seif, native and natural. Of course you can 
I gue.s.s the result of all this. .1 adtjred her 
; 1 ) 0 fore a week was out, and in a fortnight I 
I had proposed. 

j ‘You hi think that any ordinary houseniaid 
I .might consider it a compliment to have the 
I refusal of two Imndiaul a year, and what some 
I of tlie critics call a rising literary light. But 
i ]\iary Ann, being quite an extraordinary house- 
I maid, treated the matter very .scmsibly. She 
j .said she liked me pretty well, but she could 
j not give an answer then. We hadiiT known 
I each other long enough. I tried to persuade 
her that we .should have plenty of time to get 
acquainted after the wedding, but she couldn’t 
see it. A week later she told iiie that she had 
found aiiotlier .situation— this time in Bays- 
water. 

‘I was frantic. “What! going to leave?’’’ I 
said. “ Does that mean that you don’t want to 
see me again ?” 

‘“Oh no, sir,” .she said quietly. “It does not 
mean that. I’m taking another place, that’s 
all” 

‘In two minutes I had made up n\y mind. 
There were rooms vacant in the very house she' 
We'is going to, and a week later I had taken 
possession. I was with her once more. 

‘That rest was all too brief. She seemed to 
have a very strong objection to staying more 
than a few week.s in the same service, so in a ' 
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I juoutli slie bad .foiiiKl aiiotlier situation and was 
! off again. I coublidt understand it. The people 
all .fiked her and wanted her to stay, and 1 
heggod her to take a ihial situation with me. 
It was of no use. 

^“ No,” she said firmly ; I like a change, 
and if you really love me you will wait a little 
longer/ I believe yon ‘re ashamed, of me 
been use I hu a housemaid." 

M protesteil in vain ; and she went 

Mint 1 had determined not to lose sight of 
j her for a .Hiiiigle niomeiit, .so 1 made the neee.S“ 

, sar,v i inquiries, and soon found myself installed. 

; as a lodger where she was again tiie hoirsemaid. 
j This is the place, and Pve been here three, 

; vsjeks now. 1 know it caidt last, thongl!, and 
j ] hn expecting every hour to liear that she has 
I found another situation. That’s the whole 
; sloryd 

1 (frosshie sighed as lie Goncluded I v/as 
gazing at him in doubt and wonder, hardly 
believing inv ears. 

^ Do you mean to say/ I began at last, * tlmi 
you Imve fallen in love with a housemaidj and 
tlmt you change your lodgings every two or 
I three weeks because tiie girl takes it into her 
! head to change her situation?’ 

He nodded gloomily. 

Mnd her .name is Mary Anii?bl munmired. 

^ It is/' said Crossbie, with a ineianeholy 
smile. 

I tliought the matter over. He wuis sane 
I enough, as sane, in fact, as any hard -working 
I literary man could be expected to be. Yet hia 
I stuj'v revea.led a state of things as mad as any 
I 1 had ever heard of. 

j M know wliat youTe thiiddng about/ he 
j said suddenly, throwing the end of li is cigar 
I through the open window. You think I hu 
i crazy. But wait till you gee Mary Ann! Hi 
I ring for supper/ . e " ^ 

! He rang, and in a minute or two Mary Ann 
! entered with tlie cloth. Cj'oasbie ighmced at me 
j ciufcmsly and nuist have been satished with tlie 
! (dihet, for 1 urn sure that rny sui'iui^e was 
i plainly visible iii luy face. 

3.1 ury Ann was a lady. Mary Ann was sweet, 

3 fury Ann was charming, iiousemaid indeed 
she was, but an angel in a pretty cap and 
apron may be an angel still 

^Grossbie/ I reinuHmd, wdien she hud gone, 
‘please, forgive my suspicions. Go to the North 
Pole, old man, if you like, or lake a pair of 
back garrets iu a /Vhitechapei alley. Idl 
guarantee that you are the suuest man alive.’ 
j He edmered up a little, and smiled, 
j. . a queer tliiug, of course/ he said, ‘ but ' 

I am detennined to go on with it. She speaks 

• of another lliree moiiths, and of course that’s 
not long to w’liit for such a girl. But these 

• coutiuual cliiinges are quite beyond me.’ 

‘ .Perhaps she breaks tilings/ I suggested 
■/ softly. 

I ^ ‘No/ he said with decision. not that. 

She • never breaks anything or makes any 
trouble.'-' Why, the landlady at Basil Stivaot wxub 
crying: 'after- lior—actiially crying. Nobody ever 
crieil after me 1 I think she must be of a 
roaming disposition, or sometliing of the kiud. , 
Perhaps' she has gypsy blood in her veins, i 
though she. domT look like it. At any rate/ 


I can’t be .sure of her for a .single wveek, and 
never felt so umsettled in all my life.’ 

I sympathised with Crossbie. He was a really 
good 'fello\Y, a hard worker, and one who could 
always be depended upon. I wondered that 
any/iiousemaid in the wide world could treat 
him in sucli a wuiy, or fail to see his merits at 
a glance. And to 4veep liiin changing his rooms 
every month, and travelling from one end of 
London to the otlier, avas adding injury to 
iu.sult. .1 rather wondered, too, how he could 
■stand it, for Crossbie was one of those fellows 
who love tlieir creature comforts. He must he; 
hard hit indeed. 

When I left him an hour later, I told him to 
cheer up and make the best of it. After all, 'T 
said, it was better tluit Mary ..%ui should do all 
her roaming before marriage tlian after. A¥ith 
that seiiti merit he fullj'^agreed. 

Ten days later I called to see him again, 
and found that he had gone. Nobody seemed 
to know where, and for a long time I could 
find no trace of liim. 

Long afterwards, however, we met once more, 
and lie related the whole .story of his singular ex- 
periences subsequent to the date of my visit. 
It is a remarkable history. 

Mary Ann had .soon tired of the Kensington 
situation. Crossbie sa,w the change coming, yet 
he groaned inwardly avheii at last she declared 
her intention. 

‘What? Off again, dearl AVlien will you 
give it up and settle down?’ 

She looked at him reproachfully. 

‘Kemember/ she said gently, Hvhat I have 
promised! But you need not follow^ me this 
time. I will w’rifce to you once a week/ 

‘But/ per.sisted Cros-sbie, turning quite pale 
at the suggestion, ‘what is the need of all this? 
Let us finish it. Take me now —I have two 
himdred a yijar, enough to keep iis comfqrt- 
ably 

But she would liol) hear him, and at last 
Oimsbie gave in. She had found a new situa- 
tion in Burdett Road, and, after some diificulty, 
he took the only room tliat was vacant thez'e, 
and once more settled down. 

It tvas a change for the W' or.se, and he nearly 
broke his lefg on the fir.st evening by falling over 
a bucket which- some one luul left in the hall, 
but he bore it without an audible inurmiir. He 
knew it would not last long, and w’ondered 
whether the next change would improve the 
siUToundiiigs. 

He suffered in many ways owing to these 
changes. He -was obliged to wound the feelings 
of .several excellent iainlladies by giving them 
notice without any very good reason, and this 
troubled him a good deal Several time.s, too, 
he was obliged to pay rent in lieu of proper 
notice, and these calls upon his purse had to 
be ^ .soberly considered. Moreover, Ills W’ork 
suffered, for no sooner did he settle down and 
get out his writing-pad, than he .seemed to be 
off once more. Acquaintances began to look 
suspiciously at him, and whispered darkly of 
duns, while one editor told him in rather 
vigorous language that he need not submit any 
furilier nianirscripts until he had fixed upon 
soma address to wdiich they could safely be 
returned.. V • ■- 
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The last cliaiF^e was the worst of all. Mary 
Aim seemed determined to drain tlie very dregs 
of liouseniaid eKisteiice, and, as a last experiment, 
went as sole ^ general to a small loclging-liaiise 
ill Hoxton* Cimsbie pleaded in vain, for she 
was still inllexible, tbongh he pointed out that 
the Work was slavery, that the neighbourhood 
was bad, and that she could easily get a 
thousand better places. His own rooms tbere 
were dark and dirty, and lie fouml it abso- 
lutely impossible to write a single line in 
tlmni. So he walked about, and idled in 
tlie reading-rooms all day, returning in tlie 
evening to sleep the sleep of the infinitely' 
perplexed. 

After a fortiii^it of it, he waylaid i\Iary Ann 
on tiie stairs one day and relieved her, despite 
her protestations, of a tremendous bucket of 
coal which she was caivying to tlie tliird-floor. 
And wlieii he had finihjhed that little business, 
he began to plead again, only to receive the 
same answer. 

^ You say you love me, and, yet you eaunot 
put up wiBi this much for iny sake,’ 

can put up with anything,^ cried the faithful 
Crossbie, ‘but I must cousider you. How can 
I be huppy when 1 have to see you slaving 
day after day in a place like thisl^ 

Her lovely eves softened, and Tier voice was 
even tender when she spoke again: 

‘ Is that it really, Dick ? How soft-hearted 
you are 1 But it will only last aiiotlier week, 
i’ve found another situation, and have already 
given notice.’ , 

‘Oh! And what is the new address asked 
Crossbie, a slight sentiment of hope mingling 
with his lesignation. 

‘ It is a good place this time,’ said Mary Ann 
with a smile. ‘Ninety-nine llelgrave Square. 
They don’t take lodgers tlie re, of course, but 
you (tan call to see ine—if you Te not ashamed 
to visit the housemaid!’ 

Cr(.>ssbie flushed slightly. He saw a vision of 
himself sitting in the kitchen among tlie foot- 
mun, with smirking maid-servants making eyes 
behijui his back. But in a moiiient his love 
triuuiplKid over Iris dignity. 

‘1 would follow you to the end of the earth,’ 
he said eai'uestly, ‘ or even to the scullery. But 
this is to be the^ last, please?’ 

Mary Ann nodded, and lie was happy. A 
week later she had gone to her new place, 
and he had found rooms in a Cjiuirter not far 
distant from Belgrave Square. 

CroHsbie’s conduct throughout surely proved 
that lie was finally and thoroughly in love. 
Tliere was no lukewarinness about him, but 
still lie liad a large share of self-respect, and 
tlie prospect of ‘courting’ Mary Ann in the 
servants’ ball gave him many uneasy moments. 
He had never thought of asking her to meet liim 
out of doors, and of course it was not her place 
to suggest such a thing. Go he must, and go 
he would. Anytiiing and everything must be 
dared for Blary Ann’s sake. Yet his emotions 
were terribly mixed when one Tuesday evening, 
at half-past seven, he knocked at the area door 
of number ninety-nine. For a thriving literary 
man, vvho was ah'eady a lion in many Bohemian 
- drawing-rooms, to seek a place in the servants’ 
hail— to drop to the level of a ‘follower’ — oh, 


it was awful! He was glad it was dark, so 
that nobody sitting in the windows of that 
great liousa could see hi in, and lie hoped, with 
a great and sincere hope, that the kitchen 
would be pretty clear. If this adventure should 
get abroad lie would never hear the end of 
it. 

A solemn -looking page opened the door, and 
Crossbie, in a husky voice, asked Bu' ‘Miss 
Bobinson.’ He was A.-elieved to see that the 
imp did not even smile. 

‘Yes, sir. Please come this way, sir/ W’as 
all he said; and Crossbie followed, bracing bim- 
self for a terrible ordeal. 

But instead of being taken to the kitclien, he 
was led up-stairs, and he saw, to his aimuyaiice, 
that some mistake had evidently been niade. 
But before lie could say a word, a door was 
thrown open, allowing a murmur of v^nces to 
reach his ears, and a splendid footman had an- 
nounced his name in clear, distinct tones, 

‘ Mr Crossbie ! ’ 

Flowers, voices, evening dress, ladies— lie was 
vaguely conscious that he was doomed. That 
idiot of a page had brought him to the draw- 
ing-room, where an ‘evening’ of some kind was 
evidently being held. Crossbie gazed around 
him in blank dismay, and in another moment 
would have bolted to the door. But before lie 
could escape, an elderly lady sailed across the 
room to his .side. 

‘So pleased that you have come, Mr Crossbie,’ 
she murmured. ‘We have been expecting you 
for some time.’ 

‘EaXpecting me!’ said Crossbie in the purest 
surprise. ‘1 ani afraid you miBiake—it must be 
some other — 

The lady laughed pi easantlj^ 

‘Gome,’ she said; ‘who could mistake the 
author of those delicious “Idle Idylls” in the 
A But let me introduce you to some 
of the people here.’ 

Slie was a pleasant old lady, with a motherly 
face, but Crossbie was too bewildercid to see it. 
Some awful mistake had been made — but how 
dkl slie know of the Idylls? 

Before he could collect his thoughts, lie found 
himself sitting on a coucli between two gentle- 
men to whom he had been introduced. His v. 
amazement was not lessened when he. under-' 
stood that one was a notable editor, and. the 
other a very eminent artist 

How they greeted him, what they said, what 
lie said in reply, he could never remember. 
He wa.s trying to contrive a means of eseapje, 
but was trying in vain, and after a .short 
time his cunqKinions resumed their conversa- 
tion. 

‘Yes,’ said the editor of Oitr Own Hevi€iL\ 
‘you may call it eccentricity if you please, but 
it is a good and useful eccentricity. IVe .shall 
have some new light on the subject now.’ 

‘Do you publish?’ a.sked the artist care- 
lessly. 

‘Yes. I have secured the series, “Life 
Below Stairs — The Ex])eriences of a Mary Ami.” 

I think it will go well.’ 

Crossbie started. The familiar sound had 
caught his ear, but he soon perceived that it'/ 
was not his Mary Ann, whose name had been '' 
mentioned. ' , 
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He Avafi oil tiioriis. Of course tliere was only 
one thing whicli he could do. He umst go d'O 
that Hiotherly old lady, and explain. 

^ I am afrai<]» niadain, that I have been in- 
troduced hy ini.itake. I canie here to see your 
housemaid/ Mary Amid That would put things 
right, but how could lie do it ? 

And if lui did nut, the poor girl might come 
in to answer tlie bell at any moment She 
Wiuild see him, and perhaps speak to liim. In 
any case he must speak to licr—and then ! 

lie r(jHe in desperation, resolved to brave it 
out. But at that inoment the door opened 
again, and a young lady entered. Crovsside saw 
a vision of silk and lace, a ligure of familiar 
beauty, and a face that he knew, and rubbed 
his eyes in aniazement. For the face was 
certainly the face of Mary Ann ! 

lie turned to the editor. 

M beg your pardon,’ he said Immedly. 
‘ Ban you tell me that latly’s name H 

The" editor looked up in some surprise, 
Fancy a guest ignorant of the name of his 
hostess. 

^ Certainly, he said : ‘ lier full name is Marion 
Dallas.’ / 

Marion Dallas— Slarion Dallas ! Crossbie 
began to see a ray of light He had heard 
that lady spoken of as being young, rich, 
literary, and a champion of her sex as 
thoroughly in earnest as she was charming. 

The ' truth broke upon him suddenly and 
forcibly, and he rose to lind the dooiv feeling 
dimly conscious that he had been badly vic- 
timised. But before he reached it, Miss Dallas 
stood before him. 

^ Vou are hot going F 

Yes,’ he said coldly ; ‘ I am going. I have 
been deceived.’ 

Siie saw his mood, and laid her hand upon 
his .arm. 

* Do imt think «o,’ slie said softly. FLet me 
explain. The editor of the Review agreed to 
take up ilie cause of the domestic servant A 
series of articles had to be prepared by a 
s|.-jecial writer thorougldy fninillar with the 
subject You know iny views— I agreed to 
write them for him. That was the imson of 
my masquerade, and the reason also for iny 
many chuiige.s of situation. You were very 
kind to me, but I eould not tell you my 
secret. DonT }hu luiderstand ?V 

Tbore was a charming blush upon her lace, 
and Crossbie’s anger passed away suddenly. 
But she continued, still speaking softly : 

told aunt all about it, and vre inade these 
arrangemeiits. I wondered whetliei* yuii would 
really come after all, but now ’ 

Bbe paused with a little , smile, and Crossbie 
looked up into her face. This radiant creature 
was not liia Alary Ann, but something be saw 
ill her eyes inspired him to put his fate to the 
hamalpif a question. The answer he received 
gave diim perfect satisfaction. 

- r ‘No/she whispered, ‘I am not changed. To 
you I will always be Alurij Ann !^ 

"/ OrussbiAs travels came to an end a couple of 
mqntliB later.' He took rooms in the square for 
gorwh having followed hi.s little housemaid 
througli the bitter to the sweet. Even those 


who are inclined to envy his luck are ready to 
admit that he thoroughly deserved it, and in 
Fleet Street we still cull him ‘Constant 
Crossbie.’ 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND A It T S. 

According to the Joiinud of Geneva, a strange 
discovery wuis made at the recent liile-nieeting 
at Winterthur, in summing up the results of 
the shooting. It was found that the shots fired 
from the right-hand side of the range showed 
a common deviation to the right of the bull’s- 
eye ; while those fired from the left side were 
in a similar manner deflected ^ii their course to 
the left side of the target centre. This was 
presumed to be due to^he circumstance that on 
either side of the range were a number of 
electric wires, and that, as a current-laden wire 
is attractive to steel like a magnet, the modern 
projectiles, into which that metal so largely 
enters, were coaxed out of their true course. 
Experiments showed that this theory was the 
correct one j and as a consequence, it is now 
boldly stated that ‘a section of infantry ex- 
jjosed to fire at three liundred yards would 
enjoy complete safety if a dynamo or accumu- 
lator were placed on its flank : a whole company 
would be in the same security at five hundred 
yards, and artillery fire could be rendered in- 
nocuous at one thousand yards.’ We are afraid 
that .such a conelusioii is rather too hastily 
arrived at. It might, with greater consistency, 
be argued that in a big city like London, it is 
impossible to shoot anybody with a steel, or 
steel-coated bu 1 let, because the projectile would 
at once be attracted to the overhead or under- 
ground wires which form such a network 
in the streets. 

Dr Macartney, the medical officer at Chin- 
Kiang, adverting in a recent report to the 
injuries arising from compressing the feet of 
Chinese women and girls, asserts that in Chin- 
Kiang the feet are more tightly bound than in 
any other districts in the Yangtsze valley ; and 
the practice is in ore general, too, for it extends 
to the poorest classes. The women themselves 
own that the practice is productive of constant 
suflering, not only during the early bandaging 
process, but throughout life. Women with 
compressed feet cannot stand for any length of 
time without torture. Paralysis of the legs is 
often the direct result of bandaging ; eczema and 
ulceration are its products, and very frecxiiently 
amputation of the foot becomes necessary, on 
account of gangrene induced by this most iiii- 
natural custom. 

The Royal Commission, which wms appointed 
to look into tlie practicability of connecting 
isolated lighthouses and ligditships with the 
telegraphic system of the United Kingdom, liave, 
in their fourth report, just issued, explained the 
manner in which it is proposed to deal with 
light-vessels, which, on account of being subject 
to the action of tides and local currents, offer 
olistacles to the attachment of a cable in the 
usual manner. They propose to run a cable 
from the shore, and to make it describe a circle 
under and around Ahe light- vessel, so that as 
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the ship strains at lier cable, slie is always well 
within the circle. The vessel itself will be 
ginled with several coils of insiilatefl wire, which 
will be connected with a telephone receiver on 
board. Now it is a well-kiiowni law in electri- 
cal science that a wire carrying a current will 
create or wnincc a cnrreiit in a wdre in its 
neighbourhood. In tlie case before us, an inter- 
inittent vibratory current will be sent through 
the ealde from the shore, anid interrupted by a 
]\lorse. key. Long and sliort buzzing sounds 
will in tins way be made evident in the tele- 
])hone circuit, vvbicli will be readily translatable 
by llie iMorse alphabet. In sendings signals from 
.ship to sliore, the operations are simply re- 
versed. The commission regards this method 
of ciJiumunicatioiAis oiTering greater chances of 
succes.s than any of the other inventions of the 
same nature which IniTe been brouglit before 
it. 

A wonderful increase in the growth of the 
trade in explosives is shown in the twentieth 
annual report of Her Llajesty’s Inspectors, wdiicli , 
has been re.cently issued vVS a Parliamentary ■ 
paper. Since the Explosives Act came into opera- 
tion, tAventy years ago, not only lias the number ’ 
of factories more tbau doubled, but the number | 
of persons employed shows a like remarkable | 
increase, three thousand workers having been 
added during the past ten years. The intro- ; 
ductiim of sinokeles.s powders and ne^v nitro- | 
glycerine compounds is responsible for this I 
increased indii.siry. But wliile factories for the ' 
making of new explosives sliow this activity, the 
gun powder-work.s have reriiained stationaiy. The , 
number of tlrework factories lias doubled during ' 
the ]iust two decades, although large consign uients ' 
of fireworks come in from abroad. The acci- 
dents during the past year were one hundred 
ami fifty-two in numberj causing injuries to 
onci hundred and sixty-seven persons, and foi’ty 
deaths. 

It is an old axiom, and one of which the 
truth ha.s been constantly proved by events, 
that a theatre is doomed, sooner or later, to he ! 
dcxstroyeii by fire. "With the general intinduc- | 
lion of tlie electric liglit, and the adoption of ! 
a iii’eproof curtain, which can, at a minute’s | 
notice, be let dowui so as to separate the stage; 
from the aviditoiduns,^ risks from fire at a | 
tlicatre are reduced ahno.st to a mini m um. A ! 

fire recently GccuiTed at a London theatre, | 

which might have ended in panic and general : 
di.saster, had not modern appliances been at 
hand to reassure tlie audience — which, by-tlse- 
by, was a bank boliday one. The fire broke 
out on tlie stage while a play wars actually in 
progress; with eominendable promptitude,' tlie 
iron proscenium curtain was lowered, a liydrant 
set to work, and \vhile the firemen wmro busy j 
on the stage, the audience were told by the ' 
manager to keep tlieii* .seats, for they were in ' 

no kind of danger. In a few moments the fire 

was completely subdued, and the play pro- 
ceeded. The audience, as wcdl as the manager 
and ail concerned, may be complimented on 
showing pre.sence of mind under very difficult 
conditions. 

The liquefaction of the gases formerly called 
‘permanent’ is one of tlie first acliieVcments 
of the century, and there still attaches to 
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liquid air a my.ster}V wdiich no otlier fluid 
can claim. A. licpiid wliich boils at 200 
degrees hchnv the freezing-point of \vater is 
.still a curiosity ; and at tht:^ Iloyal Institittion, 
wdiere its piuductiuu has long ceased to be a 
novelty, andienees never tire of watcliiiig ex- 
periments with an agent which dso nearly ap- 
proaches in temperature the ahsolnte zero. The 
most recent experiments with it are due to 
Profe.ssor.s Hewai' and Fleming, who liave found 
that metals are ciirioiisly altered in tlieir 
magnetic and electritail projierties by innner- 
sion in liquid air, the amount of change de- 
pending in great measure upon the purity of 
tlie inetal under examinalion. For example, it 
is well known that cojqier is a far better con- 
ductor of electricity tban iron, yet if iron be 
cooled by immersion in liquid air, it becomes 
a better coiiductor than copper by thirty per 
cent. All pure metals gain this ' increase of 
conductivity; but alloys, when subjected to the 
same treatment, are affected to tlie extent only 
of about ten per cent. It is generally known 
that tbe greater the electrical current, the 
bigger must be the cable to carry it ; but Pro- 
fessor Fleming .states that the.se experiments 
with metals at extremely low temperature.^ tend 
to show that at ab.soliite zero the entire electric 
force generated by Niagara Falls could he con- 
veyed by a wire as fine a.s a bair. , 

Colonel Maxim, whose machine gnii i.s now 
known all over the AVorld as the inost de.siruc- 
tive weapon ever invented, bus recently pub- 
lished some very interesting notes relative to 
repeating-arms generally. It would seein that tlie 
first machine gun wa.s invented and patented in 
tins coimtvy hy one James Puckle as long ago as 
the year 1718 ; and Colonel Alaxim reproduce.^ 
a drawing of this old weapon, vcliich Was de- 
signed to di.scharge grenades, shells, or bid lets. 
Its principle is that of tlie revolver, there 
being one biaiii barrel, yvith a series of revolv- 
ing chamliers at its breech, turned by a luindlw. 
One curious point is that, wdiile one set of 
chambers are all adapted for splierical bidlels, 
aiiotlier set intercbangeableAvith the fhr.st, gives 
accommodation for square bullets ; and in the 
accompanying description we find that tbe former 
is a set of chamber.s hfor round bullets against 
Christians,’ and that the latter is for ‘ shooting 
square bullets against Turks.’ This &u^gge.stioii 
for regulating the .shajie of the projectiles ac- 
cording to tlie religious opinions held by the 
enemy against whom they are directed is ex- 
ceedingly funny. But we need hardly pojnt 
out that the prineijile of the revolving firearm 
is much older than the time of Air James 
Puckle. AVben Colonel Cidt patented his first 
revolver, he undertook to investigate the origin 
of repeating-firearnis, and discovered to lii-s 
dismay that in the Towner of London was a 
revolver which dated back to. the fifteenth 
century. 

The one great difficulty in the development 
of gold-fields in the ivant'of sufficient water 
with which to w'ork the macliinery neee.ssary 
to extract the precious metal from its ore. In 
the arid jdains of Central Australia, indeed, many 
a miner has been driven from a proruising claim 
for want of this first necessary of life. A pro-, 
ce,ss of extracting gold from its ore without tlie 
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going to decay because nobody tbonglit of tbe 
expense tliat is needful to keep a curator and 
Ills staif going. Sir William Flower furtlier 
inflicated that a museum sliould be a place 
w1ii(di sliould enter into every scheme for tlie 
furtlierauce of teclinical education—a place 
where one could identify any stoncj animal^ or 
plant, and tlmt an immense store of useful 
informa(i«)n could be gained from such an 
institution. 

Mail}' wonderful things have been told about 
the X-rays discovered Ijy Professor Itontgen, 
some triu;, and ofcliers false. One td; the latest 
was convescil in a telegram from America, to 
the otreet that some one tliere had found out 
tlmt the luysr.eiaoua radiations were destructive 
to Ihu'ieria. details of the e.Kperiments 

upon wliicli tliis assertion was based being given, 
rnncli was left to the ^imaginative faculties of 
newspaper scribes, who by no means neglected 
the (ipportanity thus presented to thein. But 
Professor G. Sormani resolved to put the 
matter to test ; and has since nia^le experiments 
on sixlecii ilillbrent species of Bacteria, both in 
artificial cultures and when iiiociilated into 
living animals, and he asserts, as a result of 
these researches, that the rays have no appreci- 
able elfecfc upon disease germs. 

Tlie clever Japanese who during recent years 
liave profited so iiiuch by shaking off old 
ti’ammels and adopting western ideas are 
naturally great users of iron and steel. Hitherto 
they ha\'e imported the metal from our own 
ami otlicr countries, but they are now about to 
start huge, iron and steel works of their own, 
which they liope to complete in less than three 
years' lime. Tlie cost of these works w’ill be 
more than three-quarters of a million .sterling, 
and they will compri.se a .staff of eighty -two 
oliicials of various grade.s, w’ho mvill for the 
fir.st four years be under tlie control of foreign 
experts. The estimatcal output of tlie works is 
00,000 tons per aimiim ait the outset, to be 
subser|U6nt!y greatl}?- increased. The amount 
stated will be made up tliii-s : 35,000 tons of 
Bessemer .steel, 25,000 of Siemens-Martin steel, 
4500 of wrought iron, and oOO tons of crucible 
steel. 
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No wa.ste product, however liiimble, that can by 
any possibility be turned to profitable account, 
nowa,day.s escape.^ the searching eye of the 
practical economist ; and amongst them .sawdii.st 
appears to have received of lute years Its fair 
sliare of attention. 

A few of its everyday uses may be mentioned 
in passing. It is the be.st po.ssible packing for 
ice and orange.s : for strewing the tloors of 
butchers' shup.s and bar pai'loiir.s it takes the 
palm for cleanliness : buikier.s employ it largely 
to prevent the pa.ssage of sound between rooms"; 
to the cricketer in siiowery weather it is a price- 
less boon : to it the rag-doll o^ves its plninpnes.s ; 
while special varietie.s have their special uses, 
that of boxwood for cleaning jewellery, that of 
mahogany for smoking fi.sh, and those of birch 
and rosewood for cleaning furs. 

..Under certain treatments its application en- 
large.*?* If, instead of the common practice of 


spi'inkliug a floor with water prior to .sweeping, 
it, wet sawdust be employed, as are teadeaves 
on a carpet, the work is far more tliorougldy 
performed, and no dust is raised ; while the 
addition of some diBiurectaut to the Wet saw- 
diust make.s the cleaning Btill mo, re elfectual, 

AFheii cmboiiised, it makes an excellent ill teiy 
used in distilleries in preference to ordinary 
charcoal ones, and in, I^rance to remove the iiii- : 
pleasant flavour coiniumr to some of the-ir udiict?. 
In Germany, too, after a further eheraical 
treatment, it is employed as a hltering and 
discolouring material. 

Oxalic acid, so largely employed in calico- 
printing, in cleaning leather aiid Iuti.ss, as a 
solvent for Prussian blue in tlte preparation of 
blue ink, &<:*., and for taking iron mould out of 
linen, is manufactured on tlui large scale by 
oxidising sawdust witli a mixture of Iho liydrutcB 
of potash and .soda. 

In 1893 Mh* .lolui Wallace, a great fi.sh- 
shipper of Washington, found chilled .sawdust 
to be not only superior to ice a.s a packing for 
llsh, but that ils employment ellecied a great 
saving in every way. 

As a manure it is by no means to be 
despised. It forwards tlie growtli of young 
trees more than any otlier kind, and, in moderate 
quantity, will turn a common bad earth into 
good garden mould. The ground upon which 
Avood -.stacks have .stood is alway.s enriched to a 
surprking degree by the snuill pieces falling 
and rotting, and the improvement of barren 
lands by planting Scotch tirs has been advocated, 
on account of tlie falling spines, tlieir luoulder- 
ing and .sub.sequent enriching of the soil. 

By the addition of other ingredients its sphere 
of u.sefulne8.s .still further ex pamls. Saturated 
with u Aveak solution of. carbolic acid, allowed 
to dry, and then eiicloBed in a bug of .several 
layers of tine soft inuslin, it forms an excel lent 
antiseptic pad for ahsorbing the discharge from 
wounds. 

Mixed with tan in idie proportion of one to 
three, it makes a iiiuch befctim iloor for a riding- 
school tlmii does tlie pure bark, and is .so eui- 
ployed in all our cavahy barracks. 

^Vith the refuse tar from tlie gas manufactory 
added, and com pres.sed into cake.s, a fuel is pro- 
duced in every way superior to .soft coal for 
open tire,s. 

For building purpose.s it is now extenshmly 
employed, more especially in Germuny, as a 
basis fur concrete in place of stone/ After 
bedng mixed witli certain refuse mineral pro- 
I ducts, it is compressed into tiie form of Iirick.s, 

I a series of experiments on whicli by the Techril- 
I cal Iloyal School at Chari otteiiburg proved them 
■ to be very light, impervions to wet, and enhrely 
i fireproof : one that W’as placed for five hours in 
I a coal fire came out intact. The nece.9.«ity for 
j disposing oE the vast accumulations in the uumer- 
I tius .sawmills, botii in Europe and America, led 
I to an invention for coinpres.sing it into roofing 
I board-s. The suh.stance knowui as xyolith or 
i woodstone is nothing more than sawdust mixed 
I with magnesia cement, saturated with cdiloride 
I of calcium, and subjected to a pressure of 
; cue thousand pounds* to the scfuara inch : it ia 
j Very hard and iminilamriiable, but can be sawn, 
[planed, and dealt with generally like -wood. 
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In mortar it is superior even to liair for tlie 
prevention of cracking and subsequent peeling 
oil' of rough casting under the action of weather 
and frost. 

Its niaimfactiire into bread-stulY in the 
northern coiin tries of Europe has often been 
described by travellers, and now in Berlin wood 
biscuits are nnide as food for horses. Profe.ssor 
Brand sneceeded in extracting gum and sugar 
(grape variety) by tbe action of sulpliuric acid. 
Several fnans turn out a rongli kind of paper 
IVoni it, while at St Etienne, in France, it is 
eonverted into silk wbicb, it is .saifl, can be 
sold for les.s than half the price of the genuine 
article. 

When, it was reported, towards the close of 
1892, that a German cheinist had sneceeded in 
making a first-rate brandy out of sawdii.st, tire 
incipient was noticed in a publication under 
tlm heading, A Danger to TeetotaUm, and 
commenled on in tbe following amusing strain; 
‘ We are a friend of tbe temperance rnovemeiit, 
and want it to .succeed; but; wliat chance will 
it have %vlien a man can take a rip-saw and 
go out and get drunk witli a fence rail? 
What is the use of a prohibitory liquor law 
if a man is able to make brandy-inaahes out 
of the shingles on his roof, or if he can get 
delirium tremens by drinking tbe legs of his 
kitclien chairs? You may sliut np an inebriate 
out of a gin-shop and keep him aw’ay from 
taverns, but if lie can become uproarious on 
boiled sawdust and de.siecated windovz-sills, any 
ellbi4 iniist necessarily be a failure.’ 

Its latrjst application is reported in a recent 
issue of” the Dngmeering and Mining Journal^ 
which informs us tlmi; the little' town of 
Deseronto, in Canada, where there are several 
barge hunbernnills, is partially liglited by gas 
made f inn i sawdust, and tlnit tlie gas produced 
gives an illumination of about eighteen candle- 
power. 


•T HE W IKD’S, MUBIO. 

Ever about Life’s pat liway floats 
Bir.iiigc music, thrilling ami piercing notes, 

Tlioiues wliieli, pla^yed by a master-hand, 

Surge tbrongb tlie length and breadth of the land. 
Eaiib is the keyboard, eaeb new day 
Its keys are fingered in varied way, 

And the master-band you may seek and find 
■With the wild, weird, wonderful, wanton "Wind. 

Listen : at timos there seem to swell 
The dauciiig notes of a Taraiitelle; 


To-morrow perchance may the Wind repent, 

But to-day— an elf on mischief bent, 

Whirling tbe cap from a school boy ’.s head. 

Stealing the apples, ripe and red, 

Maddest of pranks for all maiikind, 

Wilful, worrying, witch-like Wind ! 

Barkne-ss falls, and there rolls a Dirge 
O’er the sleeping land and the ocean’s surge. 

Great, wild chords in their agony 
Burst out, till ever in mmor key 
The music sinks to a mournful wail, 
llises and falls like some plaintive scale, 

A funeral chant, or a requiem kind, 

Wailing, wuthering, warring Wind I 

Oftener still, from day to day, 

A strange, monotonous I^giie holds sway, 

Bo familiar grown, that the ear 

Seems scarce its wandering maze to hear — 

Fitting type of man’s daily life, 

Notes in continuous, gentle strife, 

Master-product of master-mind, 

"Wistful, wavering, weary Wind ! 

Yet once more. As the Surnraer’s beat 
Of the day is dying, a Nocturne sweet 
Steals from the bills with a soft ‘ good-niglit,’ 
Eippling a. lake in the snnset-ligbt, 

Gently .swaying a leafy bo ugb, 

Soft, cool toil cb for an acbiiig brow, 

Best for a weary bumari-kind, 

■Welcome, wbispering, western Wind ! 

Ever about Life’s pathway fioats 
Strange music, tli rilling and piercing notes, 

Themes which, played by a master-hand, 

Surge through the lengtli and breadth of the land, 
Glad or .sorrowful, grave or gay, 

Yavying signature eacli new day, 

And the master-musician we seek and find 
In the wild, weird, wonderful, wanton W^ind ! 

Euslvn H. M. Glover. 
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Ill tlie next issue oi‘ Chambers’s Journal will be commenced a Tale of striking 
■ interest, entitled 

' THE irASOINTATIONT OF THE KING-, 
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THE FASCINATION OF THE KIN G. 

By guy BOOTHBAA 

Author OF ^^XKTw Niko.la;^ ^BIIA:.Y Bin ks— Hero/ &o. 

CHAFT,EK I,~-BI3INO A LETTER FROM.' THE MARQUIS OF Hs'STOW, IN JAPAN, TO JAMES FORSYTH/ ESQ. j 
OF CHESSBOROUGH PARK, NEAR OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


My DEAR Forsyth— Before entering npon a 
description of iny own doings, since we said 
‘good-bye’ npon the platform of the Oxford 
railway station, so long ago, I miLst thank you 
for your letter, dated the ist of July, which 
CTune to luind but yesterday. Ever since my 
receipt of it/ 1 luive been puzzling in}^ brain to 
understand l-iy what inanner of means I could 
best make you acquainted with the curious 
draiua in Avhich iny skteiv Olivia and. I. have 
been playing a part since I stayed the night 
Avith you at (jliessborougli, exactly three years 
ago this week. B feel that it is only right you 
should know everything, but how to toll you 
is (puite another matter. There is so much to 
be told, and if it is not narrated in detail, the 
eifect will be lo.st. This voluminous epistle is 
the result, and .1 doubt very much if a more 
curious experience has ever fallen to the lot of 
mortal man, Indeed, I must confess to a feel- 
ing of upprelietiBion as to whether you may 
not be tempted to believe that much travelling 
has driven me mad, and that what I have 
written is the creation of a deranged imagina- 
tion/ rather than 

To hark back to the very beginning of lhing.s, 
I must revert to the talk we had together 
on the evening just referred to. You will remem- 
ber tliat daring the previous season Olivia had 
been regarded, and very jitstly too, I tl^^^ 
the most beautiful woman in London /’and when 
I remind you of that fact, I haven’t the 
slightest doubt but that it will recall to you 
the substance of our conversation as we 
smoked together after dinner. It was patent to 
all our world that Belgravia wanted to marry 


my sister / and you know how disappointed I 
\vas because she absolutely and irrevocably re- 
fused to entertain the .notion for a moment. I 
have always liked Belgravia : we were at Eton 
and Oxford together; our jiroperties in tw-o 
counties adjoin one another ; and, wliat is perhaps 
more to the point, he is a good soldier, a ster- 
ling friend, and as perfect a geutlemaii as any 
that walks the streets of .London. .Poor fellow, 
I fear her refusal was a blow to him ; but 
women, (3od bless thein, are queer creatures at 
the best of times, and wheri they (nice make 
up their mirids not to do a thing, it is my ex- 
perience that wild horses will not drag them 
to it. To protest under siieli circumstances is 
wor.se than useles.s, while to argue is but to 
admit a limited knowledge of tlie sex. For 
the reason, howevei*, that my sister is iny only 
living relative, now that my father and mother 
are clead, I would not coerce her into marry- 
ing a man she did not love, any more than I 
would attempt to make her pawn the family 
diamonds to meet the expenses of her presenta- 
tion dress, ^ So like a prudent man I accepted 
the inevitable, assured Belgravia of my warmest 
sympatby, and took Olivia off to Monte Carlo, 
thence to Venice, intending finally to have niy 
yacht meet me there, and then to take a ruxi 
out to Japan and back. It is from , the time 
of oiir arrival in Venice that I date my story 
proper. 

You know, iny dear Forsyth, what an epicure 
1 am in the matter of travel. 1 must have 
good weather, or I arn nowhere. For that 
reason, I must be in Paris when the leaves are 
unfolding themselves on the trees in the Luxem- 
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i ho\n“^ Ourdeiis; hi St Fetei‘sbiii\^^ betAveeii the 
I iiiiddlc ul' November and llit: 15 lb of December, 
when tlie ice is thick u]->on the Neva ; and in 
Ycuice, a fortniOit before Shrove Tuesday and 
' the CariiivaL On this occasion, we caught the 
. hitter place to a nicety, and engaged rooms at 
' Gaiaglietti’s. What recollections the mention of 
i that naine conjures up ! Cannot you see ^ the 
j proprietor with Ids queer little sallow face, 

I and piercing black eyes, and hear again the 
j atrocious success which gi'eeted his alteuijTs to 
]t]'ouourice your iiauie? He iiirpiired after you 
; inuuediately -we arrived, and begged that 1 
would recall him to your memory when next 1 
I saw you. How little did I imagine tlmii. that 
I nearly four years would pass Ijefot'c I should 
I shake you by tlie hand again. Per it is three 
years .now since I bade you good-bye, and I 
quite expect that another }'ear will elapse be- 
j fore 1 feliall return to England. 

! One thing is certain, to enjoy Yenice properly, 
one must take one’s time. Tlie man who ima- 
gines that it is yiossible to come at the heart of 
the Queen of tlie Adriatic in a week, would 
drink Imperial Tokay to assuage Ids thirst 
One must take it in sips, for to rush from 
place to place, as do so many of our coimtry- 
inen, in an attempt to take in the Academy — 
the Erari — Giovanni and Facia — Del Santissimu 
Kedentore, and, shall we say, Francesco della 
Yigiia in a few clays, is to have but the poorest 
reniembrance of wbat one has seen, and to 
confound Titian’s FMaGyrdom of St Lawrence’ 
with the ‘Baptism of Ohiist’ by Cinia de Co- 
iiegliano. 

Looking back on tliat visit to Venice, after 
the lapse of three years, I ani strinde by one 
remarkable fact, and that is the quite dispro- 
]jortionate impojdanee of the events wliich led 
up to the extraordinary stuiy I am about to 
Udl you. Taken in their chronological order, 
they consist of the meeting with an oljjection-: 
able English iiiember of Purlianient, a chance 
couversatioii at a cafe table, and an unexpected 
invitation to spimd the evmiing at the lioiise of 
au :old friend. 

The Eaglisb member must come first, for 
two reasons. As if the mere presence in this 
ancient city of such a blatant windbag were 
3 iot enough, lie must needs appropriate my 
favourite room in the hotel, and also occupy 
the table in the window overlooking the Grand 
Canal, ITom which, as 5^011 know, one can just 
obtain a peep of the Palazzo ilezzonico in the 
ilistaiice, and which is always my own special 
spot for meals. When I arrived, Galagdjetti was 
good enough to overwhelm me with apologies ; 
be knew my preference fur that table, lie said, 
but Mr MSSweeney (tliat was tlie beast’s name) 
bud occupied it for the last month, and, as be 
was at some pains to show me, it would scarcely 
. be fair to turn him out, in order to make 
room for a new arrival, however old a customer, 

, Katurally, I bade him think no more about 
the matteiv , But I must confess that when I 
was so magnanimous, 1 had not seen the man 
,wlm had forestalled me. 

- ^At breakfast next morning (and I am still 
Englisli enough to prefer breakfasting in my own 
hotel, -aV;the lioip’ surely intended by nnliire for 
‘the meal, to seamperiiig out to cafes when the 
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morning is far spent), 1 was reading 1113" letters, 
and awaiting the appearance of Olivia, who, 
like most of her sex, lias never learned to appre- 
ciate the dillerence between the stroke of the 
hour and five minutes past, when 1 heard a 
step behind me, and fell a hand placeil upon 
niy shoulder. I looked up in some siu-prise, 
liaif expecting to find myself face to face with 
an old friend whom 1 had not tliouglit to 
meet in Venice. .But such was not the case. 
This person 1 had never seen before. Stand- 
ing before me, at least six feet higli, broad- 
shouldered, red-fuced, I’ed-haired, and seeming 
to nil half the room, was an individual whost:: 
identity I ivas able to guess without a second 
thought. 

‘Good-morning, my lord,’^he\.said, IioUling 
out a ponderous freckled hand for Vae to .shake 
as he spoke. ‘I had ^110 idea you were in 
Venice until five minutes ago. You remember 
me, .1 suppose, George M‘Sweeney, Member for 
Middle.sworth r 

Much as I should like to have denied H.he 
acquaintance, I had to acknowledge tlad, I 
remember liiin perfectly. lie was a Liberal 
Unionist, wdiose onbv excuse for a rarliamontary 
career was u sense of duty that was ainiost tliat 
of a Homan father, an overweening bedief in 
his own importance, an impervioiisness to ridi- 
cule, and a strange capacity for spoiling the 
cliauces of his party by inconsequent oratory 
Vvdienever he -was allowed so to do. 

Having once broken the ice, he literally over- 
whelmed me. There appeared to be no subject 
under heaven upon which he was not, if I 
may so put it, over-iufoiincd. The great Euro- 
I'lean questions of the day lie dismi.ssed in a 
string of clap-trap plirases ; the prc.-^pects of ihe 
ensuing Farliamenturv se.ssion he gauged with a 
keenness of perception lhal. could .scarce fail to 
be inaccurate. And yet, dominating it all, tlnu'e 
was a certain sincerity of belief and si2igleiies.s 
of purpose about ihe jnan that 1 must confess 
charmed, wdiile it a.sloiii:d)ed me. Ey the time 
Olivia entered the room, we were compaiiiig 
the merits of Titian and Pordeiione, if you can 
imagine such a thing, and I was i'eceiving such 
an exposition of the various limners of the 
flfteentli and sixteenth centuries as would have 
made the bronze horses of S. Mark how their 
liead.s and w^-ep for tlie consummate vanit.v of 
man. In justice to the fellow, I must admit 
that lie had learned his lesson, such as it was, 
well ; but I shall never enter the Sciiola di S. 
Rocco again without feeling oppre.ssed by the 
remembrance of his glib, self-complacent, criti- 
cism. Wiiatever he may have given to the 
world, Mr Huskiii, tlirough the medium of the 
guidebooks, has at least much to answer for in 
.Venice. ^ ' 

MsSweeiiey being still beside me when Olivia 
put in an appearance, nothing remained for me 
but to inirochice him to her. I found a certain 
enjoyment in doing this, for Olivia’s face, as 
you so well know, is expressive to the last 
degree. On this occasion, I could see by the 
way slie looked at him tliat she regarded our 
countryman with very much the same combina- 
tion of mild interest ami liorror that the 
country vicar’s daughter bestows upon a dancing 
bear. M‘Sweeney, on the other hand, behaved 
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as gcinileiaeii of Ills stamp in variably do. As 
ail art critic, and when we were alone, be w'as 
an amusing ariomal}^ enough ; but injinediately 
a third person, and tliat tliird person a woman, 
was iniported into the company, lie tloundered in 
qni(dcsands of politeness, and made liimsulf an 
object pitiful to behold. Sullice it that in less 
than five minutes, two of winch he spent in 
commenting on. the weather, and shifting un- 
easily ujrjii Ids feet, lie had left ns to return 
to Ids own table, and we were free to coni- 
immce our meaJ. Olivia settled lierself in her 
seiit willi ii,n ii,!(,le 3 cribidjle siuike of ber |}luuuige, 
tlie meaning of wldch I know a,.s well a.s any 
word-, i'mi’e I liad seen her do it, there was not 
llui .digl.tot netiessijy’' iAr he,r to tell me that 
she ii'fped \\Q should not see very imicli of .Mr 
j\I 'Sweeney duidng uur^stay in Venice. Lilvc 
Lordl Burieigld.s nod, her gestures are invariably 
significant. 

Breakfast finished, I was sitting in the hall 
scaiiidng Gdlii.inanis Messenger and woiidering 
at the utter absence of news, when Olivia came 
ilying dowirstains. I looked at Jier in surprise, 
for, as you are aware, my .sister is not prone 
to excitement. Moreover, .she wa.s dressed for 
wallving, and it was only ten o’clock. 

I W hat on earth is the matter F I asked. '‘ I 
did not expect you for at least uu hour to come.’ 

I Get your hut this instant and come witli 
me,’ she answered excitedly. ^ That friend of 
yours, MaSweeney, is looking for you in order 
to, propose an excursion. He stopped me in the 
cm'i'idor op-stairs just now, and informed me 
that the Admiral had giv^'en 1dm penuissioii to 
visit the arsenal \vith any friends who ought 
c.'ire to accompany liini. He inquired where 
lie could find you, and in reply 1 was wielded 
enough to insinuate that yon were in your 
bed .room.’ 

Without more ado, I found my Iisit, and 
(.juickly led the way out of the hotel Then 
cidiling a gondola, I bade the man convey us 
with ail pDS.sible speed to the cluirch of S. 
'..liocco. ,We' were , only ju.st‘ in time, ■ for as^ we 
took our places in tlie boat and the gondolier 
gave liis first yhVf of the oar, we saw ,M*Sweeiiey 
appear upon the hotel &tep.s in search of us. 
Aiiother ininnte, and we could not possibly 
liave escaped him. 

1 have narrated this otherwise conmionphice: 
incident, not for any interest it contains in 
itself, but because it . seems to me to be the 
pivot upon which turns all the rest of the 
curious story i have set luy self to tell you. I 
■argue .that, had , it not been for MSSweeneyis 
im])t‘nding invitation, we slioiild not, in all 
]n*ubi,ibilltys have left the hotel so early, and 
but fur iny desire to escape hliii, I shoiikl not 
have deciiied upon the clun-ch of S. Boeco, 
which I have spii a dozen times over, but 
which was the first name that i'o.se upon my 
tongue, as our destinaiioin hi that case we 
slKMild not have accepted a certain invitation, 
nor should we have liecn drawn into the iidiu- 
ence of as exlraordinuiy an individual as, I 
venture to believe, the world has ever seen. 
Olivia would not be the happy woman she is 

to-day, and I should not have won But there 

— I must not anticipate. Yun will fmd out all 
that wlicdi you have read my story. 


In spite of what I have said above, I am in- 
clined to believe that of all the places of wor- 
ihip in beautiful Venice, the church of S. 
Rocco, next to tluit of S. Mark, and pciiiaps 
Santa Maria della Salute might be included in 
tlie category, is the most interesting. Tliongh 
almo.st insigiiifieant in its outward appearance, 
j it_ contains a wealth of art treasures which, 
w’ith the two exceptions just mentioned, ranks 
it second to no other church in tlm city. Tl.se 
Titian in the little chapel to the right* of tire 
liigli-altar, alone is wortli a, visit. 

On reacliing Use buihling in question, vve 
bade our gomhrlicr wait for ' us, and iUitorol it. 
As far as ive could see, wills the exception of 
idse sacrifitan, who was oatin<g hii. bseukiaA, in a 
comer, we wes'e iUs only occupants. i^equte 
tlie brilliant .sumshine outside, the place wu.s 
very sombre, though Isere and there long slutfhi 
of light penetrated Use quaint windows, ami fell 
in zigzag isatlerns iiposi the stone floor. Hierc 
wuip, however, something so restful about the 
! .silence, that an attempt to break it by hiirryiiig 
j would have seesned little better than a sacrilege. 

I For this rea.sun, we examined our Tintojcttus 
quietly, lingered over tlie miracle at Belhesda, 
slowly considered tljc Annunciation in all ils 
lights, and gave even a chjser attention than 
usual to tlie two incidents depicted in the life 
of San Ilocco. Then leaving the high-altar, we 
passed into the little chcpel on the riglit. 
Here even a greater <pn’et reigned, hut tiiei'e 
was this difference — one glance round .showed 
us tliat we were no longer uluiie. 

On the .steps ]ea.ding to the small altar vd 
tlie further end, a man was kneeling in prayer, 
wlule at a .short di.-tance aiiotlier stood watch- 
i Mg’ and patiently waiiling for him to rise. For 
some reason, whether it was a prcjuDnillon uf 
\vhat ’was to come, or the ivsnll of the exira- 
i ordinary fascination ive afterwards discovered 
! tl]i.s singular beiijg to pos.sess, I cannot say — I. 
only kiio’w that my lyes liavinp; once aiiglited 
upon liim, could scNii’cely withdraw t]ieni.selvei'i 
again. And jet lii.s buck wan all that I could 
see. 

Presently', while we were exanuning Tituin’k 
iijarvellous Gletrayal/ the man I have just 
referred to ro.se from hi.s ]i;iiee.s and turned 
I towards his companion. A.s he did so, wa 
' were permitted a good \iew of liis face. 
Though it is upwards of three years now since 
that moment, 1 can recall the whole scene as 
vividly as if it were but ye.sterdixy. I can see 
the half-dark clmpel — the gliilering altar, Olivia 
by my side, and lids strange individual, who 
was destined to exercise such a potent inllueiice 
upon our future lives, .standing before us. 

Clearly, however, us I can recollect the mans 
face as I .saw it then, I find that wlien I sit 
down with niy pen in my hand and endeavour 
; to give you a description of it, I am quite 
I nonplussed, A bare outline, setting forth the 
I colour of his skin, eye.q and hair, tlie ctuituur 
I of his face, and the absence of either beuixl or 
' inuu.stache, would no more enable you to realise 
him, than to tell a man who had never been 
in VTnice that the Ponte del Sospiri spans the 
Grrmd Canal would help ^ him to picture for 
hiinscdf the Bridge of Blghs. On the other: 
hand, if vou can nnagiiie a luau about six Bet 
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two in very dimly built, with a pure 

A'^cnetian face (I .^a,y A^enetiaii, iis opposed ^ to 
Italian, for, to my niincl, there is a distinction 
with a (leci(led dillerence), large and lustrous 
(‘yes, a lofty forehead leading up to a mass of 
wavy black* hair, small hands and feet, and a 
grace of movement that -would almost warrant 
one in using that abominable adjective, fawn- 
like, you will have derived some faint notion 
of the man wlioin T shall consider the hero of 
my lif(i, and about whom tliis story is most 
concerned. 

The stranger, whose mere personal appearance 
had thus exercised such an unwonted fascina- 
tion over me, said sometliing in an undertone 
to his companion, who bowed respectfully, and 
accompanied him from the chapel. As a rule, 
I fancy my wujrst enemy could scarcely accuse 
me of inquisitiveness, but on this occasion I 
will confess to a strong feeling of curiosity as 
to who this mysterious individual might be. 
That the person with him was an inferior it 
was ea.sy to understand, but even he bore 
himself with the carriage of a geutleman. 

As Ave left the church in our turn and 
passed out into the bright sunshine, where our 
gondola awaited us, I turned to Olivia and 
inquired if she had been at all impressed by 
the man we had seen, 

‘I noticed him, of cour.se,' she replied,* Omt 
T miLst confess I saw nothing extraordinary 
about him. It is my experience that A^iice 
teems with such men.' 

M fancy, liowcver, that thi.s particular in- 
dividual must be a little out of the common,’ 
1 replied. " Bid you notice the respect with 
which his companion addressed him?’ 

‘ J\ry dear Jnstow,’ said Olivia, -witli that 
quiotly superior manner of hens tliat seldom 
fails to achieve success, ^ you must admit you 
are endowing this man witli all sorts of attri- 
bulxcs he is .sca.rccd}’ likely to po.sse.ss. If you 
ccnild ])nt know tlie truth about him you would, 
in all proliability, discover that he is either a 
member of one of the numerous impoverished 
nolde houses that abound in this city, or a 
mere adventurer; very probably both.’ 

* rou admit, then, that you set him down in 
your own mind as a Venetian,’ I said, with a 
chuckle of sati.sfaction, for I have a respect for 
01ivia’.s judgjiieiit, and like to find it in accord 
with my own. 

' There could be no possible doubt upon that 
score,’ she answered confidently, and with that 
we took our place.*--! in our gondola again. 

In response to the man\« inquiry whither he 
should take us, I directed him to the Piazza S. 
jMareo. AAlien we reached it, and 1 had paid 
liim his fare, 1 led the way to a cafe where, 
at^ a small table, we seated ourselves. To my 
mind, there are few things in the world more 
pleasant on a bright morning than to .sit out- 
side a cafe on this magnificent Piazza, to sip 
one’s wine or chocolate, smoke one’s cigar or 
. cigarette, watch the pigeou-s of S. Mark’s, and 
-talk with one’s friends." 

On this particular occasion, we had been 
seated at our table fur something like a 
quarter of an hour before we recognised any one 
we knew. . Tlien Olivia suddenly leant across 
the and, touching my arm, drew my 


attention to an exquisitely dressed, dapper little 
man, with a gray Vandyke beard and small 
moustaclie, the latter much waxed and curled, 
who was leaning on his cane, watching through 
his eyeglass the gambols of two .French poodles 
on the 'stones before him. 

‘Sorely that is Mon-sieur de Trailles?’ said 
Olivia; ‘I cannot believe that there are two 
men in the world so much alike.’ 

Before I had time to reply, the mau we were 
discus.sing turned, and we were thus enabled to see 
liis full face. As you will luive guessed, it was De 
Truilles, looking exactly the same in colour and 
features as we both remember him the better part 
of twenty years ago. He recognised us in- 
stantly, and assuming his mos^ grandiose manner, 
which I used to say was without its parallel in 
Europe, came, hat in^luiud, to greet us. A 
minute later he waf? seated with us, and we 
were in the full Hood-tide of speech. You 
know his way ; we began with old friends and 
mere acquaintances, married lialf, and divorced 
I the rest. It was then that I heard, for tlie first 
I time, of poor De Saruiac’s suicide in Florence, 

' and Berthier’s marriage in Turin. I was also 
given three reasons why Flancaurt’s widow has 
riot tempted Providence a second time, and w’as 
reliably informed as to the events whicJi in- 
duced Vocsqual to resign his cliamberlainsliip in 
Vienna, and to emigrate to Monaco, wliich is 
suppiased to suit his gout better than the 
Austrian capital. In fact, to put it in a nut- 
shelk in something les.« than a quarter of an 
hour, I was conversant with more than half 
the sc‘aiidal of Europe. Personally, I will own 
to being more than a little afraid of Gustave 
de Trail les ; his tongue is as keen as his 
invention, and wlien I am with him, I can- 
not help entertaining a fear lest it may be 
my lot to furnish liim w-ith food for gos.sip 
later on. Olivia, however, tliorouglily enjoyed 
her.self. The Countess Flancoiirt has long been 
one of lier clier-islied correspondents, and, as 
you know, she wa.s staying with the Ahicsquals 
wiieu tlie Prince’s health first showed .sigris of 
giving waiy last autumn. Knowing all this, it 
amnsed rae to see her waitching De Traille,s 
through tlie lace of her parasol as he talked, 
a little .smile hovering round the corner.s of lier 
mouth ineanw'hile, and to wonder wliat she- 
thought of his inventiori. 

If I desired to know the secret of any man 
in Eurojie, I should certainly ask De Trailles ; 
and, as I heard him jiraising or damning half 
the ari.«.tocracy of Venice, I .found myself re- 
gretting that *lie had not been with u.s in the 
church of S. Rocco an hour before, in order 
that he might have made us acquainted wdth 
the name and history of the mau in whom 

\ve, or rather I, had been so much interested. 
Thinking he might possibly be able to help 
, me, I endeavoured to describe the person to 

^ him, but I was immediately confronted by 
the same difiiculty as I found in presenting 

him to you. To speak of a sallow-skinned man 

with dark hair and eyes — slightly above the 
middle height, in a place where the majority of 
inhabitants boasted just such qualilkations, Vas 
of no possible assistance to a recognition. 

‘Whoever he is, he seems to have made an 
impres.sion upon you, mon cher ami/ said De 
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Traille-s, when I had finished; ^and, in that 
case, Venice may claim, as you English say, 
to have scored one.’' For I cannot renieniber 
your betraying such interest in a man before/ 

‘Instow has assuredly got this person upon 
his brain,’ said Olivia, with a slight dash of 
seorn in her voice. ‘For niy own part, I must 
tell you candidly I was not so much impressed. 
1'he 'man looked like an adventui'er, and proii- 
ably is one, .Are you still bent, iny dear 
brotlior, on making Iris acf|iiaintance ?’ 

‘J want to know wlio be is first, of course,’ 
I said. ‘ But if he should prove, in any way, 
a respeidalde meuiber of society, I sliull be only 
to(,) glad to do sod 

vBravo, British «i;aution ’ said Olivia, ‘faithful 
to tlie last. If all else perish, let us retain our 
respectability.’ 

‘ For al l we Iniow to the contrary, this 
fello^v may be n, member of the Camorra,’ 
continued Jde Trai lies, with an airy wave of his 
liand, ‘or a mad -headed an arc! list bent on 
blowing up the ];’onte dei Sospiri.’ 

I wa.s about to reply in a similar strain, 
wlieii I chanced to turn my liead in the direc- 
tion of the Campanile. To my astoni-shment, 
the man of whom we w'ere speaking and liis 
previous compaiiioii were coming in our 
direction. 

‘ A truce to jesting,’ I said, as nervously as a 
school- miss who sees, when under her duenna’s 
eye, lier lover approaching ; ‘ here is the veiy 
man liimself.’ 

‘This is deligliiful,’ exclaimed De Trailles. 
‘ NoW' let me see if I know him.’ 

Closer and closer the two men came. I saw 
De Trailles put up his glass and look at the 
mam Having done so, be dropped it again 
almost as quickly. At the same instant, he 
jumj'jcd to liis feet, raised his hat and bowed 
}H)]iS;ely, the mysterious stranger returning the 
s;dut(' witlj the easy grace of one accustomed to 
such deference. 

As i50on as they had passed, and ■’vere out of 
hearing, I turned upon my companion. 

‘>Tow that you know tlie man,’ 1 said, ‘ pos- 
sibly you can tell us who he is. I am glad to 
observe that he seems to have made quite an 
impi’ession U]ion you.’ 

‘ if i had guessed that he was the person you 
wore inquiring about,’ replied De Trailles,' ‘T 
siioLild have been the last man in the world to 
have laughed at your infatuation. I must heg 
your ]Hirdon. Now I can perfectly under- 
stand it.’ 

‘This is really excelUnit comedy,’ said Olivia, 
clapping her hands. ‘Who is hef Tell us that. 
Is lie a Frince incognito, a famous .singer, a 
si>rcerer, or only an ordinary commonplace tourist 
like ourselves F 

De Trailles settled himself down in his chair, 
and poli.shed his eyeglass with his dainty silk 
hanti kerchief before he answered. 

‘ Von place me, for the moment., in an awkwaial 
predicament,’ he said, with tlie air of a man wlio 
has his chance, and is determined to make the 
most of it. ‘Who tlie man really i«, in wljom 
you seem to have taken so much interest, that 
is to say who he is by birtli, I can no more Udl 
you, than I can vouch for the name of tlie 
(k.signer of the Bronze Horse yonder. I have 


lieard it saiil that, his father was a Frencdi- 
mau of good family, wlvile his mother was ti 
member of one of the oldest houses of VenT<3e, 
but of the truth of it I can say nothing. Suffice 
it, that he is now His Majesty Afarie I., King 
of the Aledangs.’ 

‘AiedaMg.sF 1 cried. ‘My dear fellow, I have 
travelled about the world a good deal, but I 
m lost confess to never having 'heard that there 
was such a jdace before; pray where is itf 

‘That again I cannot tell you,’ our friend 
replied imperturbably. ‘It rtvuk be somewhere, 
however, for the reason tliat he is recognised 
by France and England, also X believe by 
Ivus.sia ; but beyond the fact tliat it is in Asiil, 
and I believe somewhere between India and 
China, 1 have not the remotest notion, of its 
locality.’ 

‘And you say this man i.s king of the 
country. As lie is not a native, pray how did 
he bring that about?’ 

‘I believe he clianced to liear of it.s advan- 
tages, discovered that it was villainously govei-ned, 
went in with but one companion— not the man 
you .saw with him to-day, but another who is, 
still abroad, I fancy —-braved all risk-s and 
dangers, and when the ni on arch then seated 
upon the throne saw fit to pay the debt of 
nature, mounted it himself and by .sheer impu- 
dence and force of will proclaimed himself king 
and remained so. That was five years ago. Xdie 
marvellous part of the story, to rny mind, m 
that lie still live.s to liold it.’ 

‘SureW you must be je.sting?’ .said Olivia. 
‘The story .seems too strange to be probalde.’ 

I noticed tliat her eye.s turned, as .she spid^e, 
in the direction taken by the rnaii of wdioiu wc 
were fcaliciiig. 

‘As fai‘ as I can gatlier, it i.s perfectly true,’ 
replied De Trailles. 

‘But do you mean to tell me,’ I cried, for i 
found as much diinciilty in believing the story 
as Olivia did, ‘tha;t this mail went into 'll 
savage country with hut one companion, and 
whether the inliabitauts liked it or not, elected 
liimself king ?’ 

‘Exactly! That is what I do mean,’ replied 
De Trailles. ‘He proclaimed himself hlurie I., 
King of tlie Aledangs, and remains so to this 
present moment. 1 can quite understand your 
astoui^.hmeut. The .story .seems hardly credible, 
doesn’t it? And yet if you knew tlie*^ man, you 
would not find it so dillicult to believe. Ke- 
meiuber the fascination he has exercised over 
yon ; and bear in mind tliat you liave never 
spoken to him.’ 

‘I am willing to admit both facts. But tell 
me thi.s, if he is king of this country, as you 
say, how docs it come about that lie is Imre in 
'Venice?’ 

I thought I had set a nice little trap for my 
friend, but he was prepared with an answer. 

‘On that hangs one uf the most cm.iuus, if 
not the most curio u.s part of tlie story. At 
times, I believe, the little kingdom has been 
sadly put to it for ready money, 'fnciediblc as 
it may .seem, this has been supplied by an old 
woman of ATnice.’ 

‘An old woman of Venice! Wluii sort of 
woman V 

‘ Ah 1 That I cannot tell you. I only know 
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Yv-liat is known to the world. Do you reiiiember 
tlio Paiazzo ZnccheririiP 

‘ Perfectly well. Is it likely I shall ever for- 
got it?’ 

^In that case you will recollect the magni- 
ficent dwelling next door.^ 

‘ Early :Renuissance, with frescoes by Giorgione ? 
w'O passed it only tlris morning.’ 

Ahny well, then., :Five years ago it wms put 
up fo/ sale. For many months it remained 
empty, without an oiler being made for it. 
]\lagi}iricent property as it was, one of the 
iinest palaces, it is said, in all Venice, no one 
wtmld take it One day, however, it became 
h now 11 that it had been pvircliased for an 
enormous sum by an old, ILiingarian peasant. 
"Who slie or liow slie had made her money, 
nobody knew. At any rate, Lbe lintise w’as reno- 
vated *fi'om top to bottom, and is now, so I am 
told, for I have not been inside it for nearly 
twenty years, about the mo.st perfect residence 
in : Venice,^ 

^And does the present owner not make any 
use of it P I asked, seeking for tlio mystery. 

living in a garret at the very iiop of the 
building and never seeing any one at all can 
be called making use of it, she does. Other- 
wise the liouse siands empty. But once every 
two years His J^laje.sty of the l\ledaiigs vi.sit.s 
Europe, when the entire dwelling is placed at his 
di.^posal free of cluuge ; the rooms are rnag- 
nilicently furnished, the cuisine becomes second 
to none, w-hile troops of servants take the place 
of the one old domestic who at other times 
aiiciinls to the simple wants of the cnviier.’ 

‘And you think that Ilis i^Iajesty of the 
Iltledang.s o])tajns ]ii.s money from this miserly 
old person u]>-stair.s ‘P 

‘All! That 1 cannot .say. Bui you will do 
mo the juslice to admit that it looks like it — 
dues it not 'P 

‘And pray 'wliafc sort of ])eroon -is His 
jSiajesty?’ asked Olivia, ‘I presume you have 
spokeii to him ?? 

‘On many occasions,’ replied .DeTraiIl.es, who,, 
as you know, makes a point of knowing every- 
body. ‘ I can only describe him as fascinating 
to a boundless degree.’ 

‘Come, come, my dear fellove,'' I said, ‘we 
are really glowing a little too enlluisiastic. 
You mean tbat, by virtue of Lis curious histoi’y, 
he has the gift of ex (d ting and .retaining oiiei 
attention for rather longer periods than the 
i ordinary run of men.’ 

I ‘1 mean that while you are in his presence, 
i you think of nothing but hiiiiseif. To sum it 
j all up, he may be described as your English 
]diiase— which so often meams nothing, but in 
; this ease mcams everything— has it, he is Lwry 
' inch ti 

I ’ '‘Really, my dear l^Ionsieur <le Trailles, you 
I arouse our curiosity to a woiulerful degree/ said 
j ' Olivia. ‘We must endeavour to make His 
' ^ IMujesty^s aeguaintance before we leave. A being 
who' can take one out of one’s self in the 
' matisier you describe, is a guclsend at tlie end 
of this prosaic nineteentli century.’ 

‘If you Dio get to know’ him, I pray of you 
I ; beware/ replied Be Trailles, with mock solein- 
nitjr, ‘The consequences of such fascination as 
he ■„ possesses are iucrediblo, and if one ])lays 


with lire, one must .not grumble if one burns 
ones f]ng(?.]‘,s. As your Shake.speare has it, 
“MeiiAvere deceivers ever/” 

‘ Eex non jmted fallere nec falUj I quoted. 

‘In this case, Eex non potest peceem would 
perhaps be more to the point,’ said Olivia, wdth 
a smile, as she rose and began to button Iter 
gloves as a signal of dismissal. ‘Come, Instow, 
we must be getting back to onr hotel, if ^ye 
want any luncln — Good -live, ]\[orisieur de Trailles, 
you liave made the last hour pass very agree- 
ably, ami it is evident you have taken a' leaf 
out of your king’s book.’ 

‘I assure you, yon w’ould find it difficult to 
])ay me a greater compliment/ replied De Traille.s, 
as he shook 1 lands. 

When we left him, ^ve took a gondola at the 
steps, and made our ^way by tlie Rio di S. 
Luca to our hotel. As we passed tlirougli the 
hall, I glanced at the letter-rack. A square 
envelope with Olivia’s name upon it confronted 
me., She opened it as she went up-stairs, and 
on tlie first landing stopped and turned to 
speak to me. 

‘Fate and His Majesty seem to pursue u.s/ 
.she said, as she handed me the contents of the 
envelope. 

I glanced at the card, and discovered that it 
was an invitaiion from .Lady Hamerton, wlio, 
with her husband, lias taken up her permanent 
abode in Tenice, to an ‘At Horne’ the following 
evening. In bold handwriting, in the top left- 
hand corner, was this sentence : ‘ To meet His 
Majesty, the King of the Mednngs.’ 


chili)hoo:d and sciekce. 

When Mrs Timmins, seated at her escritoire, 
assumed her ruby-tipped pen, and addressed 
herself to tlie composition of that immorfcul 
fi’agment ‘ On my son, Bungay de Bracy Gasli- 
leigli Tymmyiis, aged, ten months:’ 

How l)oautifiil, how hcantifiil thou seeniest, 

My bo3% iijy pi“ecioi.is one, niy rosy l)abe ! 

Kind angels hover round thee as thou dream, est ; 
i^oft lashes hide thy beauteous azure eye which 
glcamest’; — ■ 

when M:rs Timrriiii.s, we say, thus atlxmipted 
the poetical glorification of her rosy babe, she 
was following many excellent examples. Ever 
since Hector 

The glittering terrors from Ins brenv unbound, 

And placed the beaming helmet on the grouiicb 

to relieve his infant’s feai’s, the child has 
played a part in literature conimensurate rather 
with the honour justly due to tlie ‘father of 
the man/ than with Ids physical proportions. 
But liis most splendid tniun pits were certainly 
re.«erved for the present centiiry, which has 
given birth to thousands of elaborate schemes 
for his education, wdiicli has hronglit into 
existence an enormous literature designed for 
hi.s exclusive and particular delight, and which 
has seen great poets wake their Hy res into 
ecsta.sY in his honour, and beliehl the trails- 
fuiinatiou of the laureate of ‘ Dolores/ that 
scourge of Popes and tyrants, into a singer 
who faiily out-babies, as lie once out-gliltered, 
all his prcdece.ssors. But the crowning achleve- 
ineiit of all (and what feat could be greater?). 
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is tluat-tlie child luis^^a length secured a firn), 
and probably a perinaiicnt, place, in the serene 
and uueivKvtional regard of the Man of Science. 

How very serious]}^ he has come to be 
accepted by the savmitj may be leai’iied from 
Mr Snlly’s recent Stmlies of Childhood, a work 
into wliiLdi no one can «iip Vvdibout finding 
soinething to interest or ilivert. bit is hardly 
too mndO Mr Sully declares, in disenssing the 
^far-rcaidiing signiticance of bafiyhood’ — ‘it is 
hardly too inucb to say Eiat it lias become one 
of tlie most eloquent of nature’s phenomena, 
telling ns at once of onr aliinity to the animal 
worhi, and of tlie forces liy wliicli our race Las, 
lillde by liithq liftetl itself to so exalted a posi- 
tion above this ,«i;oiid/ Tlie style, is a little 
pompons perhaps, but tlie matter is sound 
enouglK for, in truthf^eveiy pliilosoplier witli 
a ibeoT'y to inak'e good hastens nowaday"?! to 
put the cldld into the box, and to extort from 
■ liim the answers desired. I\lr Sully himself 
has, fortuiKitely, no special axe of his own t',o 
grind, and, tlioiigli liis bia.s seems here and 
tiiere to be sligbily anti -theological, he is con- 
tent to let the facts speak for tliemselves. And 
a most portentous mass of facts it is which he 
lias collected and arranged ! Facts procured at 
first hand, and facts borrowed from the records 
of others ; facts about boys and facts about 
girls ; facts about white children, and black 
children, and red. children; facts bearing on all 
manner of emotions and pas.sioii.s, on ail sorts 
of qualities, intellectual and moral. 

No part, we slioiild imagine, of a child’s life 
has been neglected, no mode of tliought has 
been too subtle or too fleeting to escape i\rr 
Sully’s aitention. For example, be not only 
deals, and that fully, with. bucIi welLknown 
and, fjiniiliar characteristics as the repugnaiice 
to any alteration in tlie text of a story, or the 
fondness for imuaiiting an imaginary eompauioii, 
irros]>ective of dolls— a sort of .Mrs IhuTis as it 
v,'ere- of whom the cliildyill make a playmn.te, 
fi n tl on w h o m it will con f e r so m e i n e x p 1 i cub 1 c 
name; but he has also something sngge.'dive to 
say upon a iiiuch more obscure and le.ss 
nolorious jihonomenon ; the habit, iianiely, of 
ascribing a particular colour to certain sounds, 
ami of piciiuung niimbers, &c., ill a certain 
scheme,^ or diagrarnmatie atTangemeiit ; the 
latter', in particular, being a tendency much 
more frec|iieuit and much m lasting than is 
either suspecteil or confessed. Probably the 
best cdi a piers ill the book are that oil the 
Young Draughtsman, wliieh, with its quaint 
reprod,uctions of cliiklish drawing.?, is extra- 
ordinarily copious and instructiye, and the 
eh{i]>ter vn Fear, perhap.s the rnoBt potent and 
terrible, both in its iih mediate operations and 
in its results, of all tlie emotiDn.s of childhood, 
A boy of tliree has been known to conceive a 
frantic, though luckily nut a lasting, terror of 
the whole canine race, ineivly in consequence 
of looking at that most admiralile mid vivid of 
»all (lahlecott’s pictures whi<d.i illustrates the first 
frciiKy of Gohls-mitli’s ma<I dog. Bo, too, a 
frieml of the ]>re.sent writer can scarcely to this 
day open Dore’s Da/i Quivofi] without a sliudder, 
so powerful an impression of indchnable liorror 
did some of the illnstration.s leave upon hint 
as a bo}% The ilippanb reader may feel iiD 


eliuei] to cap these instances by pointing out 
tluit tlie infantile aversion to a cold batli has 
often been known to coutinue well into iiilddle 
life 1 

But the industry and perseverance necessary 
to collect and classify this body of evidence do 
not exhaust Mr SuUy’s merits ; for he also 
possesses that inncli rarer gift, the power to 
sift and to xvoigli it. Be frequently pleads 
guilty to a healtliy scepticism as to the toa 
juks and spontaneity of some of tlie rcinarks 
attributed to cliildreii. — more especially in the 
laud of wooden nutmegs. Nor does he at all 
underrate the difficulty of his subject, or the 
risks involved in drawing even the huniblot 
iiderenee.s from pu’enii.se.s of bo Ddiile’ ami 
complicated a nature. Ili.? work, in sliort, de- 
spite a toucli of pedantry and of grandiloquence, 
is a most creditable iichicveirient : a model nf 
hard work and clear-headedness. 

Yet it is precisely the excellence of Air 
Bully’s book and this very superiority of 
conception and performance that bring lionie 
to the de-spondent and depressed reader a keim 
sense of the futility even of the mo.st rigorous 
and exact method of inquiry, and nuike him 
mournfully ask the question, vrliether in all 
sncli speculatioms we are not engaged in per- 
forming the nicest and most delicate of opera- 
tion.s witli the clunlsie^t and most bluiulering 
of tools. IVe are licinmiiig the finest cambric 
with a canvas- n ced le ; we are casting for trout 
witli the most gigantic of silver doctors ; we 
are attempting an exceptionally difficult lu'ward 
with the butt- end of ovir cue ; we are trying 
to hole an important a niblick. 

Or so, at least, one is apt to think. Granted 
that ‘ Dickens and. Victor Hugo have shown \\h 
something of the child’s tlclicale quivering 
hcarl-stniig.s ; ’ granted that Mhvyor gives a fuil 
and almost cxiiaustive epitome of the various 
shades of infantile pleasure and pain, wliicli 
grow out of this life of sense and appetite, and 
has carefully descrihofl their physinlogica.l 
accompaniments and their signatures.’ But xve 
had rather be excused froin such exerei-se-s. 
Enough for us that the child is ‘ pleased 
with A rattle, tickled with a .straw we are 
m.d to poke, and pry, and probe in the 
effort to analyse that ‘kindly law’ of nature. 
By all means, therefore, leE the honour and 
glory rest uiiiliidurhed with ‘ Pollock’s boy,’ 
and ‘Billet’s girl,’ and ‘ Ticdemann’s boy;’ no 
child of ours competes, or claims to be ranked 
and pi^efeiTed in respect of a stronger ‘anthro- 
pocentric tendenc^D or of superior ‘ visual space- 
ex])loration’ or ‘colour discriiuination/ or of 
more marked ‘nascent groiiphig.s of innseular 
action,’ or yet of tlie more advanced develop- 
ment of ‘the higher cortical centre.? which take 
part in the co-ordinate and regulative processes 
of thought and volition,’ 

IMr Bully suggests that ‘in these clays of 
litvrury colialioration it might not be amiss fem 
a kindergarten teacher to Nnite an account of 
a c'hild’s mind in co-operation with tlie mother,’ 
whosQ assi.stance, he is good enough to own, 
would be ‘quite indispensable.’ The kinder- 
garten teacher may possibly liail vdth enthu- 
siasm thi.s opportunity for getting ‘copy;’ to. 
how many mothers we wonder will this highly- 
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I Drgaiiiaed system of espionage conimend itseH '? 

1 Ko ; apart from the direct mischief to the child 
j wliOj astute to detect that he was being watched, 

I would not hesitate to ‘play up,’ we are eon- 
i rinced that there is not one honest and com- 
petent mother out of a hundred who would 
not feel that, in thus translating the iutangihle 
and iiiicommmiicable traits of her cliild into 
the crude and inadequate luediuin of black and 
white, she was committing an outrage which, 
in tlie imperisliable phrase of I^irs Gamp, 
Gam 1)6 could not forgive, nor ivorms forget!’ 

This is not the view cherished by American 
educationists, who pursue investigations into 
child-life with as much ardour as Mr Sully, if 
on somewdiat different lines. In the American 
report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1892 -35 published at Washington last year, there 
is a most thorough -going report on ‘ Child -study,’ 
or, as it is sometimes called, ‘ Paidology.’ A 
hibliograpliy of about seven pages, in books and 
articles, shows how niucli attention has been 
bestowed on the subject in the United States. 
Dr Stanley Hill, pi’esideiit of a society for this 
study, tells ns that in 1879 four ‘kindergarteners’ 
ill Boston took some cliildren aside, and en- 
deavoured to find out the contents of their minds, 
and the result was published in the Princeton 
Peview for 1880. Dr Stanley Hill says : ‘Thirty- 
three per cent, of these children on entering 
school had never seen a live chicken ; tlfty-one 
per cent, had never seen a robin ; seveidy-five 
per cent had never seen a growing strawberry ; 
seventy-one per cent of the Boston children liad 
never/seen growing beans even in Boston. Our 
school text-books are based ou country life, and 
the city child knows nothing, in the large 
cities, of real country life.’ Here is one 
instance : a large per cent of these children, 
upon being asked how large a cow was, sliowed 
that they had little idea. One thought a cow 
was as large as her cat’s tail. Another thought 
tliat a cow was as big as her thumb nail. 
One would like to know if these young folks 
iiad never seen the picture of a cow'? 

The next step taken was to measure the 
eliildreii, when it was found that the average 
girl is taller and heavier than the average boy 
from 13 to 1 4|- years old, but that all the rest 
of lier life she is lighter and smaller. Growth of 
difi’ereiit parts of the body and organs was 
found to be an intermittent process, ‘even the 
pupil of the eye has its periods of growth and 
periods of quiescence.’ As the result of a 
health examination forty -two to .sixty per cent, 
of diiidreii were found suffering from defective 
eyesight. For others it was found necessary 
to order a milk ' diet, a rest from school 
altogether, the attentions of the oculist, or 
dentist. ‘ What shall it profit a child,’ says Dr 
Hill, ‘if it gains the whole world of knowledge 
and lo.ses its own health?’ No sensible teacher 
or parent but will agree with this, 

Mr 0, E, Johnson/ of Clark University, in a 
paper' on education by plays and games, gives a 
list of' 440, with an estimate as to their value 
iir mental and physical training. Great men, he 
.. thinks,' found play in a wmrk, or wmrk in a 
I pln3^ that disciplined the pow'ers wdiicli made 

j ibeni famous men. ‘Dickens playing for days 
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that he vvas: some character of \vhom he^ had 
read ; Darwin witli his passion for collections | 
Stephenson with his boilers ; Tennpon and 
Emerson writing rhymes for fun ; M'a.shirigton 
playing soldier ; Kingsley preaching little ser- 
mons / Misa Alcott with pencil and piq^er, are 
illustrations. 

This is all very good and true; but child- 
study ill this country in connection with ele- 
mentary education is next to impossible in our 
public schools. The young folks must study to 
be quiet, and the teacher must try liow much 
education may be ‘crammed’ into them wdtliin 
a given period, as chickens are crammed for 
the market. ‘ Results ’ are more studied at 
present tlian the physical aiidfmentval coiiditiou 
of each child. 

A LOCAL VIEW. 

By P. L. M' Deiihott. 

GH AFTER VII. --CHANGE OF 8CENE. 

When the morning newspapers aniiouiiced the 
astonishing ne^vs that Frederick Farmley, the 
affianced linsband of Mary Dalton, had been 
arrested the night before on the cliai'ge of 
having murdered the late vicar of Crownley, 
the nelgliliourhood throbbed with a sensation 
such as, hap|:)ily, seldom falls to the lot of a 
suburb. The local journals, corning out with 
special issues, enjoyed, in the indulgence of 
unbounded speculation, tire reward of their re- 
spectful reticence at tlie time of Mr DaltoiTs 
death. 

Tliere was, that morning, more field for specu- 
lation than for comment on stated facts. The 
litter were, for the moment, limited to the two 
suflieiently startling cii’cumstances thau young 
1^'annley had been arrested at Croliarii station 
oil the point of stepping into a Soii.tliamj)ton 
train, and tliat wlieii aiTested he wa.« care ii illy 
disguised -witli wig, beard, and .spectacles, as an 
elderly gentleman of .somewliat inlirm aj:)])eaT- 
arice. ^ Thi.s fact elicited the local comment that 
F-iaaldie Farmley w-as well known, in amateur 
theati’ical circles, as being cleimr at dis- 

guises and impemonatioiis. 

Tlie circumBtaiices of the arrest were all that 
the public a.s yet knew, and of course these 
were very suspheioas. The arrest wais effected 
quietly at nine o’clock, just a.s the late train for 
tlie south ran into the station. Quietly as it 
was done, the fact soon got abroad and ivent 
like wildfire, so that at ten (or soon after) the 
news had reached the servants in Mrs Dalton’s 
house. Neither of the ladies heard of the 
.matter till morning. 

It so happened that the same was the case 
witli the third individual most interested; Mr 
Heth Farmley dined in London and only left 
by the last train, so that when he was letting 
himself in with a latchkey, he heard the distant 
clock of St John’s Church' strike one. The house 
was still, and Mr Farmley (who -was not quite 
solier) went to hed and was .soon asleep. 

PerhajKS if the couple of domestics in the 
place had had much sympathy with their master 
they wmuld have made some communication to 
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liiin ; I'jut they had gone to bed, and reiriained 
there wlieii they heard liiin come in. In the 
morning he knew all the nioraent he came 
down. It was in tlie Jjondon newspaper on the 
tahle. Seth Fannley was so stnnned tliat (what 
lie liabituall.y avoided early in the day) lie liad 
to resort, to Inmidy to compose liis senses. He 
was genninely asi'ounded, for tlie remotest 
sii.s])i<dnn of siicli a thing ^vould never liave 
enteriMl Ins mind. He was quite igiioiuiit even 
of tlui fa**t ihfit Ids son n'as in Erigland at tlie 
date of the vii-ar’s death, quite corndneed, on 
tlie cordau.ry, thal. the yoiirig man had arrived 
l>y the /fe.s's Gidh' on the 12tli of July. 

kir Fa,riuhy' Iksaruiid from live paper all that 
was •jtublikdy kno\’^i (the circuinstances of tlie 
arrest), and bis .servants informed liim tlie police 
liad been io tlie lioirso w'. ten o’clock, or earlier, 
the night before, to take |)ossession of every- 
thing lielonging to Mr Frederick. 

When he had been able calmly to grasp all 
the facts of tlie ease, and to arrange them in 
refei’encf‘ to otlier matters within his knowledge, 
Seth Farmley came to certain very decided 
conclusions that excited to a liigh tenqiei’ature 
all tlie feelings of a rancoi’oiis and combative 
nature. His son was not in England at all at 
the time of Mr Dalton’s death. That was nn- 
donbted. What, then, followed 1 The fruitless 
efmrt of the Croham solicitor to stop the 
marriage pointed witii deadly significance to 
tlie only possible conclusion. As a last des- 
p:‘rate resort, a consjiiracy had been got up to 
ell'ect tlie ciqcefc in view by trumping up a wild 
cliarge of murder against young Farmley. 
Believing, as Seth Farmley did in his lieart, 
that Mj' Fairfield would stop at nothing to 
prevent Mnry Dalton and her fortune going to 
Ilia son, the suggestion of conspiracy at once 
occuiTed to a, man of Ids haliits of ndnd. It 
would be bad if the girls money aliould lie lost, 
after having been almost in their hands; but 
if tlie et>iia|>iracy could be unmasked and lirought 
home, Seth Farmley would be fully consoled. 
That ixunnge would lie better than a million 
of money to liis resentful heart. There was 
more than one score against the Croham solicitor 
to be wiped out. 

yWitlr undoubted faith in his own theory, 
Farirdey telegraphed at once to engage the 
sei'viec.s of tlie cleverest criminal solicitor he 
knew in London, and. to bring him down at 
once to Croham. He visited the police-station, 
and siu‘]ni.sed ihem tliere by the business-like 
CbH)lnes.s with which he inquired as to the hour 
the }>risoner would lie clmged in the court. 
Not the .slightest anxiety appeared in his louk.s 
or manner, and he betrayed no curio.sity at 
all to learn the grounds on which the cliarge 
was to lie based. Hde’s a liard ’un,’ remarked 
one of the. (Mm.sialdes when Farmley went out. 
‘And a deep ’un, too,’ was tlie comment of 
■ aiiotbeiv 

He waited at the station, nrieoncernedly pacing 
iq) and down the platform for the benefit of all 
who fedt any iut-eresi about him, until the 
arrival of the train from London tliat conveyed 
the lawyer. The two iTqiaircd to a noighhum'- 
ing h(.)te], and there Seth Farmley laid before 
the other the facts, and lii.s own conelu.Hons. 

LEh 1* exclaimed the London man, with some 


a.stonishment;, ‘ but that would be a bold move ! 
Fairfield lias a very high standing.’ 

‘It will be all the finer to bring him down. 
When you know tli(3 particulars of idiis marriage 
business more fully, you will agree witli ine, 
The tiling struck me m an instajit:.’ 

‘ 1 admit/ said t,he otlier, with cautious pro- 
fessional appreciation, ‘ tliat if we could establish 
a CQns]}iracy it would he a splendid aeliieve- 
ment. Wc may go upon the idea, at any rate, 
initil we see further. Now, can, you tell me 
\vhat was bringing j-our sou to .Soutliainpton— 
in disguise? Did you know he had such an 
intention?’ 

The ]>oi.nt from the first liad siaggered Seth 
li'armley. He Was conqielled to adnlit tlifit lie 
was altogetlier igiioi’ant. No doulit his son 
would he aide to explain. And he sogj^ested 
niea,ntime, tentatively, as a possilde e.xjilanation 
of the disguise, tliat ‘ one never coidd tell what 
tricks wild young fellows might he np fo— even 
on the eve of their .marriage.’ As to this the 
soli.('itor offered no o].ij:nion. 

When Frederick Fannley was brought before 
the magistrates he was very pale, and, at once 
fixing his eyes on a desk just under the bench, 
lie did not move them during tlie pi'oceeding.^, 
as though determined to ignore tlie presence of 
the spectators. His father sat at the solicitors’ 
talile. Tlie proceedings were brief, but .startling 
to Seth Farmley. The information of tlie police 
.superinteiident was read, on wliicli the wannait 
was issued late the iireceding evening. This 
was to tlie effect tliat the deponent, from iniVir- 
niation received, believed tlie pri. son er to liavc 
been present in Ci/ownley Vicarage at or about 
tdie time of ]\l"r Dalton’s death, and to have 
had an interest in his deatli. Evidence wms 
then given of the arre.st the night before, and 
a, remand of seven days applied for. 

Tlie iiiforniation pos-sessed an air of oniinoiui 
reticence, and the circum.stances of the arresl, 
were siispicious. It was inqiossible to lio more 
on the prisoner’s l)elialf, on the present occasirai, 
than to a,sk for bail-— which would be furnished 
to any reasonable amount— but the application 
was refused. Tlie gravity of the charge, and 
the attempted flight in disguise, were ample 
justification for this refusal. The . pri.'^oner was 
remanded for seven days, and witlidrew without 
a single glance to see who were pre,sent. 

Seth. Farmley had been greatly startled liy 
the positive and wholly imcxjiected assertion 
that his .sou had been at the vicarage at the 
linur of Mr Dal ton ’.s deatli. On .snb.sequent 
rellection he, wa.s reminded of instances in lii.« 
own experience when, in c,ritioal situations, a 
bold stroke had been effective. .He had himself 
never wanted courage in such emergencies, and 
tlie reflection raised his courage now. Tliat 
allegation was a daring coup, and one. tliat was 
calculated, even if defeated, to leave its efle.cts 
after it on the nervou.s minds of women . Tn 
that sense it was well conceived, even if it fell 
to the ground on the first examination. Now- 
on his s.kle Mr Seth Farmley formed the 
resolution to be equally hold. He liad no 
doubt of being able to " establish at once the 
fact that his son was not in England on the 
5th of July ; and although, for the purpose of 
drawing tlie toils more effectively around the 
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conspiracy , it might bo politic to elicit more of 
it tlirongii further proceeding.^, he had personal 
reasons ibr ('((.^siring to bring the proceedings to 
an early emh A motive had been hinted at, 
wlrich could only have reference to the nioriey ; 

I and Beth F;irmley had an insidnetive and very 
' vndl -grounded reluctance to staiul in a vutnesa- 
i box on any mat.ter liaving financial relations. 

^ ^ I h'C concluded,’ he announced, vdien ilie 

solicitor cn.ino liack to the hotel after obtaining 
furdiei’ ]iarticu]ars of tlie evidence, ‘ Pve com 
eluded that, on the wliole, it is best to .smash 
llieni at once. It might suit our pnipose better 
to let the thing go on — but again, it miglit 
not : I Inu^e piavaln r<?asons. Tlie proof that 
lie came to ihigiand l)y the .Ross Casth.^ vdiieli 
arriv(‘.d the 12tli of July, will at once knock 
the bottom out of the cons|>iracy. After that, 
we must go, tooth and nail, for the conspimey 
itselfJ 

Tie was very einpliatic, very confident. Tlie 
othe.r lawyer .heard liim in silence, and was 
bii.sy opening .some papers. 

‘ For the present, AJr Farmley,’ be said, rather 
drily, ‘we aiiay let the conspiracy alone, and 
attend to more serious matters. It is as lilack- 
looking a case as I have ever liad to do with 
— unlc.ss, indeed, your conspiracy is a marvel- 
lous] y elaborate one.’ 

wliatts tip ?’ demanded Seth F.ai'mley, 
changing colour. ; 

‘They say your son did not come to Eng- 
land by the Ross Cadh, but by another steam- 
.sliip liiat arrived the 30th of June. That 
would enahle him to be in Crowidey on the 
5tli of July, wouldn’t it ? As to thi.s latter 
allegation, they have as yet no witiie.ss^ — beyond 
the ou id nus e\’iflence of a pliotograph.’ 

' .A ]diuingraph ? ’ 

‘A ramltling phcJograplier, wlio, it seems, 
umkes a living ],y taking views nf places and 
al'le.rwaj’ds selling them among the I'csklents, 
wa.s following his business in Crownley on: 
that bill of July. They have tlie man now 
in Cmliain, whei'o he left a number of liis 
views for .sale at a .stationer’s sliop yester- 
day morning. Oddly enougli,’ contiiiuecl the 
solicitor, Hharpening.bi lead-pencil, ‘your son 
.saw the ]>icturos, and bought all the’ views of 
the church at Crownley— except one. Tlie 
super intendciit of police had been interested 
by this one, and took it, and found the artist, 
and the negative. I liave seen it, and here 
is a cojiy. You will .observe tlie time of day 
Ja^ythe cliiircli clock.’ 

Seth Farmley took the picture, and examined 
it in .s.ilcnce. There was tlie vicarage facing 
him, with the cliureh a short way aside in 
the Ijackground. Tlie clock pointed' to twenty 
Biimites past three. This was all lie .succeeded 
in taking in, and thinking a moment, he 
^ ^ -asked : 

,y ‘What does this prove? Tlie clock is at 
twenty miniUea pa.st three every day in the 

.1 i v:: v,:: > 

. ■ ‘ But that woman doesn’t look out of the window 
; in the year.’ 

I - With a^nervoas start, he examined the 
■ picture again, and noticed (what had escaped 
,lum ■ befo 2 ‘e).^tlie female figure half revealed 
within the window. He had to obtain the aid 


of his glasses, as the picture was rather dim, 
blit whilst lie "was putting tliein on he reinem- 
Iiered tliat tlie ivindoW' in question looked out 
of tlie dining-room, wliere the vicar came by 
his death. 

Seth Farmley held the photograpli up to the 
light, and after one glance let it drop, wdtli an. 
iihprecation. Pe.r.spiration. liroke out on liis ashy 
face. The ;face at the vicarage wn.rido'w, peering 
cantiou.sly and earnestly (liow well the camera 
Itad caught the expres.sion !) in the direction of 
the roaciway, was that of Frederick Farmley. 
Til ere was no disguise upon the feature.s at th at 
unfortunate and unguarded moment when tliey 
became fixed, with instantaneous fidelity, on tlie 
pliotogra]:)]ier’.s plate. ^ 

Seth Farmley was a man of hardened nerve, 
but IhLs Was too for him. He was 

stiinued, and Ids dry lip.s moved in spasmodic 
efforts to speak. The other lawyer, observing 
his condition, rang for brandy and water. 

‘Come,’ lie said, pouring out a glass of tlie 
liquor, ‘swallow tliat. Will you co.nie with me 
to the ]x>lice-station ? I must see him and 
learn what I can from him.’ 

‘ Is til ere any thing more ? ’ Fannie)" rvaa able 
to ask at la.st. 

‘I believe there i.s, but I don’t know yet. 
There is a man named Brock.’ 

‘Fairfield’s clerk?’ 

‘The same. His evidence is regarded as .so 
i]nportaTit-~-or tlie man liiin.self as so uncertain 
—that they have liim watched. Let us go and 
see if the prisoner him.sell can give lis any 
help.’ 

‘It’s all very well,’ .said Farmley, getting Ids 
faculties under the inlhience of more brandy, 
‘but they liave to establish a rnotive. Tliat 
will be the critical point. He was engaged 
to that girl before he went away, ancF iiad 
promised to come back — we can rnake Tier prove 
that, to the Idlt — and it was notorious she was 
to have lier uncle’s mone}'. What motive could 
lie liave liad, under sucli. circumstances?’ 

‘We sliall .see,’ replied the other, whose con- 
fidence was not so easily aroused. 

Frederick. Farmley was prepared for tins 
interview, and his coolness was arna^sing. In the 
calnie.st manner in the 'world, ' lie first of all 
politely deprecated any parental emotion, 

‘Tills isn’t the place for so line a quality, 
father. Let us get to business and he brief. 
Mr Picklock lias undeiluken tlie defence?’ 

j\Ir Picklocls. a.sseiited, wondering in privat<3 
what might come next. 

‘Yerygood. I understand the value of fi-ank- 
ness hetwoeii solicitor and client, and in order 
to place you, ifr Picklock, in the best xvxsi- 
tion to .malce tlie ino.st of your case, I owe 
it to you to make the whole matter perfectly 
clear. Knowing e\'erything, your rnauagenieirt 
of the defence will then afford an interesting 
study to the individual in the dock.’ 

IMr Seth Fannley’s face was a picture of 
amazement, hut the other lawyer was more 
accustomed to this line of business, and prepar- 
ing the paper to wniite, he said : 

‘Bo very careful, though, not to mislead me 
on any point. ‘ It would be better not to speak 
at all.’ 

‘Don’t fear,’ the. young man rexdied, with a 
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Amile. ‘ Yon see, I alremlv know tlie end, bo that 
1 can give yon, as it were, a dispa-ssionate bird's- 
eye view. Wiieii know you are beaten, it ’s 
Ovonderfully easy, after all, to bear itd 

‘ That ’s pliilosopliy.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! It’s cominon-sense—inerely Irnman 
aiatiu’e. . .’When you ’re certain you are broke, 
fiither, you quite naturally ada]:it yourself to 
the fact,.’ ' . 

'‘Never mind nirC cAa-laiiiied Afr Ibiriuley, 
resenting the aoy/e/acabfui ad lioiai'iieni; ^go on 
witb your statement.’ 

‘ t’iVsily, tlien,’ contvinued the ]:}rison,cr, stifren- 
ing Id ms. If up a little, arul jKnriting to the 
pliotiograph which lie saw aanongst tlse other 
i'lapcrs on tlici talkie, ‘tliat’s mo. I was there — 
;i.n<i did it.’ 

Even tlie Li.wyer giwe a visiljle start, Vvliicli 
jei’ked tlie ink over the sheet. Mr Setli Farmley 
drojgied Iris hands on Iris knees and stared. 

‘ W'heii I received a telegram from my father 
early in, June’ — a movcmient on tlie fatlier’s 
part caused a inoraent’s ])ause, but nothing 
came of it—' warning me to come back at once 
or the doctor would cut me out with Idie lady 
-—lie wa,s making the running jit a pace— I 
took my resolution. I wrote , tliat I would 
coni'i ]>y the Eosb Castle on the 25tli of June. 
£ thought it wiser to come by an earlier 
steanmr, and quietly examine liow the land lay 
ludoro sbowing myself— -.so I came liy tire N'egro 
insbnd.’ 

‘Tlurt is known/ the lawyer remarked. 

.Eavm ley raised Iris eyebrows in some surprise, 
and suggested ‘ Brock 1’ 

‘ ’Per i I a [iS — but tliere wi ll be tire steamsh i ji 
ageid>s n,s well. But Brock is giving evidence.’ 

'■ i cx]iect(‘d that. I will tell you all he can 
say. 1 arrived quietly in Loiidun the first of 
July, and sent him a message. I had (hmc him 
ji a sevvit'.e bid’ore I went, in the financial line, 
whirh T rec.koned on turning to ae<Tuint. Broclc 
possesses a very grateful nattire, and Iw. bad 
rea,son to bf* gralefnl. I told him, hsflingly, 
fhat it was the girl 1 had c.nno h>ack lur — that 
I couldn’t exist nitlioiit lier — that having huokerl 
a pass.igr-. hy the Enss Castle I had not ]>a1i(mce 
to Vva.it, bar it, and in order to avoid looking 
ridiciilnus I must now lie low till that vessel 
ari'L'ed. The good fellow sym].>at]iised dee])ly. 
llo is an honest man enough, but liis iVidings 
are his weaknes.s, and perhaps lie tlioright there 
was no great breach of couridenco iu telling 
me that the vicar had just executed a second 
will, conqrletely criLting out his niece if she 
maialed me. Ykni see, he bad beard I was 
c/tming back — and be was not all ebarity. I 
doubted Brock, but be assured me be bad 
witnessed Ibe e.xeculion of ilie document, liim- 
.seir — he and the. seboohnaster — at the. vicarage, 
and tliat it was deposited tbere, in a drawer of 
the vifxnr’s writing-desk.’ 

Me slopped at this jioiiit, as tbongh to give 
bis liearers the iiidulgmice of a couple of 
iniiiiiles’ rejection. The lawyer looked up and 
said, a little si i arid v : 

‘'Well? Gs cm’ ^ 

MJh, v'ell/ lie continued noncbalantly, Mbe 
re.st is mere detail Utilising my knowledge of 
domentic ways at the vicarage, I xvaited in the 
cluirch till the servants wumt out on their 
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Saturday marketing, and slipped in by the 
kitebcpi. Tire study, as I expected, was un- 
occupied, ami the parson doling in tlie diiiing- 
rooni, witli, the back of Ins' clinir towmrcls 
the door. A few seconds transferred tlie iii- 
tereslving paper t:,q my possession, and tlmn— 
then/ he aihled, witli appallinguiYxra/AianVU ‘ £L 
(as mostly bappens, after all) 1 made two mis- 
takes. Seeing tlie wine at Ids elljow, I decidial 
to use the quiiiter ineariB, and forgot tlie -jnslo] 
tliat 1 laid on tire Inblc while doing so. J’lien 
I glanced out. of the window, and tlien rei.iivd, 
Afterwftrds, I renKunlvei'ed. xvith i-egiet that the 
weajion liore tlie Tnakerb, naine, so that tlaun 
will be no difh cully ill trncdng it. That is all, 

1 tliink', tliat is iriaberial.’ 

Ml* Piclvlock. finished his notes find, di'ew a 
deep respiration, vdd.ch signified a great deal 
indeed. iSetli Farmley was literally stricken 
diiirdi. 

‘ Tliere ’s notliing more?’ 

‘ I th i nk n ot. By-tlie-liy, yes —just a 1 i ttle 

matter, whieli will bring tlie ladies into the box, 

I daresay. I took, a sheet of iiote-payier from 
tlie vicarage, and indited myself a little note, 
dated the day before, from ]\lr Dalton, asking 
my pardon for ssome imspecified wremg he had 
been, doing me, liut which be bad rejicnted of 
and undone. Ynu seug this pointed cleavl}^ 
to the destruction of the will, and tlie bddeV 
told witli excellent effect— as you know, father 
— witli tb.e rnotlier and daiigbter at Herne Bay. 

It almost vyoii the easli for us/ lie added uu- 
feelingly, ‘but I Lope you vvill vvriggle out of 
your difficulties xvithont it. At all" eveut^s, i 
all all be no longer a Imrden to you/ 

After that inn iniik. able intervie-w Ibe two 
gentlemen walked in silence to the railway 
sialion. A lAindoTi train was on the point of 
lea\’ing, and as I\[r Bii'klock stepped in, he 
said : 

"1 will instruct young Blacker for the de- 
fence. The case will just suit Inju/ 

l\lr F’firmley bad rieviu.* heard of ‘young 
Blacker,’' but a]»pefired fpiile sailisficd. ’ ff’lie 
barrister in. question was nearly forty, and bful 
novel* had a chance yet of sliowing what he 
Wfis aide to do. i\lr Fieklock regaided Farmley’s 
defence as just the thing ; young Blacker woulJ 
have, everything to stimnlaLe him, no witnesses 
for the defence, and a singularly comj’iact and 
unassailable case for the Crown ; and if he 
failed in doing credit to himself, lie vwts in no 
danger of doing injury to the juksouer. From 
this it will o,ppear that kir Picklock was a 
piatron of undisco^’ered merit. But Imsides, he 
also bad a daughter, wlmm Mr Blacker admired, 
and tbere were four otbers ; and it wouhi be 
useful to discover wheilier Blacker bad any- 
tliing in liini wortb giving a slaii to. All - 
things in tliis world, tlie lawyer reflected on 
his way liaclc to London, may be maiie sulp . 
servient L(j some good purpose ; nml at this 
moral ele'vaiion lie viewed the ca.se of Frederick 
Farmley. 

Yery flifferent tv (3 re the retiections of Mr Seth ' 
Bai'mfey* in brief, may be summed up 

ill the statement that as his sou’s situatiori was 
iioptdess, it was better to direct liis solicitude to 
his own. That fact of the telegram to Afi'ica 
(which they would, unfailingly rliscover) woiaUl 
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hriiig liiin iiilu ;in awkward coniiection w it’ll 
tlie'cnf^e. And in addition to other troubles, 
the all'airs of the Popular Bank, and of certain 
aliiliat.e<l enter|.)risos, were lieavy on his tliouglits, 
and liad laUd}’ depri\’ed him of healthy sleep. 


‘ D E C L 1 N I N iV F A R M I K G. ■ 

BiiiNEATir the autumn sky of liigli white cloud 
ami pale blue, the land lies glorious in all the 
rich colouring of October ; great stretches of 
variegated wooilland, glowing brightly in the 
occasional gleams of tlie morning sun ; golden 
stubble- riehls side by side with broad pastures ; 
and deep pnr])le.-br 0 wn septares and polygons 
where the iron of the plonglisliare has already 
buried from .sight all sign of the recently 
garnered, crop. The air lias tliat crisp freshness 
so Av el come after the heat of September, The 
autumn rain has not yet come in earnest. The 
roads are dry and firm ; and in the hedge- 
bottoms and ditches, and among the trees of 
park and coppice the ever-increasing store of 
leaves which have fallen, fluttering down singly, 
or in gentle pattering showers, or swept in 
clouds from their hold by the west wind, is 
dry and rustling, and very pleasant to walk 
among. They are falling gently now from the 
elms which border the up and down road 
which W'inds round the hill, and which the 
traveller may follow with the certainty of 
presently arriving at some village of local im- 
portance, led by the line of telegraph posts 
.supporting a solitary avire which left its com- 
panions at the roadside station to pursue its 
lonely course across country. 

The wire ends at last. The road makes a 
sudden dip into a hollow, wli ere a noisy mill- 
stream chattel's, and then climlis the quiet street 
of what one hesitates wlietlier to call a large 
village or a small very .small—town. We, 
who know our county history, give it the 
latter title and can tell how it once possessed 
a nourishing inarlmt and sent two duly elected 
members to sit at WeBtiainster. The stranger 
finds it hard to realise tlii.s latter fact of a 
place where a few loafing dogs and a child, too 
.small as yet even to rank with the Gnfants’ 
of the .school, are among the most proininent 
sigim of life in the streets. 

But to-day it is not my intention to loiter 
among the quaint old. black and wliite houses 
which are scattered with sucli profusion through 
the place, nor to linger at the cheery inn 
where the old landlord suns himself on the 
bench at tlie yard-door. Knowing me and my 
1 tastei? pretty well by this time, for here I have 
often.’ ‘taken mine ease in mine inn/ lie sup- 
poses I am going to the church to decipher old 
bra.sses and ascend the -worn stair.s of tlie 
.tower, and offers to ‘.step acro.ss’ the street and 
borrow ^for my pleasure a pair of field-glasses, 
whemvitli -to examine the minutim of the 
■, .biiAlVeye \uew.' But I explain iny reasons for 
>•' 


a haste which I rarely exhibit in this old-world 
spot, and leave him. There is regret on both 
sides; for the old man loves a chat on the 
sunny bench or in the snug bar, witli one who 
will tell him a few simple details of modern 
new.s, and he is always ready to launch out in 
return into garrulous reminiscence.s of the 
country-side ; reminiscences wdiich I never find 
tedious. 

A mile of byroad running tlirongh meadows 
where, in the shade of the tall bed gerowvS, the 
dew still lingers on the gras.s, brings me to a 
square red-hrick farm-house, standing in a shel- 
tered liollow, and turning its back on roomy 
folds and long ranges of buildings. >Since my 
leaving tlie village two or thi'ee dogcarts liave 
passed me on tlie road, and iis I approach the 
farm there are further si^ns of something astir. 
A continuous lowing and bleating greets my 
ear ; not the casual cry of contented grazing 
animals, but of creatures driven or penned. 

Ooming to the homestead, it is easy to see 
what i.s going forward. The big fold-yard is 
full of cattle, white-faced and spreading-horned ; 
and on one hind-quarter of each beast i.s a 
small round ticket bearing a number. Passing 
the stable, tbrougb the open door of wbieb there 
is a constant coming and going, I can see the 
tails of some dozen or more cart-horses, not swish- 
ing lazily to and fro, but straw-plaited and stiff. 
Were further evidence needed, it w'ould be found 
on the cover of a catalogue which a lad tenders 
rne ; the legend i.s to the effect that ‘ M'e.ssrs 
Hammer & Bostrum, having received instruc- 
tions from Mr Blank, who is dediiiiiig farming, 
will, on the twenty -first of October, sell without 
reserve, tlie wiiole of the valuable live and dead 
farming stock — viz,:’ &c. 

As I read, certain w-ords of a cliai’acter in 
Old Mortality come irre.sistibly to my mind, 
‘,A total .scattering.’ Spoken of those av ho take 
the sword, yet they may be fitly used of the 
human and brute wielders of tlie ploughshare 
and the reaping-hook, A few short hours of 
an autumn day ; the fall of the hammei', final 
and nnrepealable, on some few hundred lots ; 
and horses and cattle, /wains and ploughs, all 
the ‘ old familiar faces ’ — Avho .shall .say that the 
worn-out old Avagon, mouldering beliind the 
barn, lias no face to the eye of affection all 
shall be scattered to the four wi3,ids of lieaveii. 

The.re is a ‘sadne.ss of farewell’ in all 
Mlittings,’ even tliose of town and suburban 
dwellers. A.s the clay.s which still remain to us 
iiiuler the old roof slip by; as we do tliing.s 
‘for the last time — here/ Ave cease to grimible 
at the inconvenience.s which u^e are leaving, or 
rail at the thousand and one demerits which 
Ave knou' .so aa’cH. A silent, iri.sidious .sorrow 
steals upon us ; when the last clay conie.s, and 
the empty rooms re-echo mournfully the slmt- 
ting of doom, and the footfalls on. carpetless 
iioors, Ave avouIcI go back—nmny of us— if Ave 
could. But Ave cannot ; so we smother a sigh 
and follow our Iiousehokl gods. 

What must it be then to the farmer ? He 
^ has perhap.s been born and bred there. Morning 
after morning, for fifty year.s and more, he has 
seen the sun rise OA^er the park wmods before 
the house, and set in frosty haze or golden 
I summer glory, sinking heloiv the long range of 
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distarifc Biouii tains. His scliool-duys were ])assed 
at the Catliedral city twelve iniles away, but lie 
came borne each Saturday. Here lie brought 
bis bride from across the count}' boundary ; 
here all the events of Ins life have happened j 
I doubt if he has spent fifty Sundays from 
home in as many years ; for it is rarely 
that a farmer of tlie old school takes an 
autumn holiday. Tliere is no occnpatioii more 
dillicult for tlie master to leave tlian farming. 
Perhaps every three or four years he will get 
a few days at the sea, but seldom ofteiier. 

Every animal, every cart and implement on 
tlie fa.:i’in, is as f’amiiitir to him as are the faces 
of his own chihlren. The liorses are mostly of 
his own lu’eediug,„.niul he has reminiscences of 
dams, grand-daius, '^tnd groat grand-dams. The 
white' laced cattle were«.:uoted in the lime of Ids 
grandfather ; portraits of equine and bovine 
celebrities, the work of ilineraiit artists who 
nourished before the day.s of the pliotograpbcr, 
adorn the pantdled walls of tlie parlour. The 
worn-out chaise or spi*ing-cart is not sold when 
done with, but wlieeled away into tlie dusky 
recesses of an outhouse, and forms a favourite 
resting-] dace for hens, dissatisfied with tlie 
poultry-house and stackyard. But now every- 
thing nunst go ; the Stale brings all sueli forgotten 
lumber to light. 

A bell rings, and tliere are cries of ‘ This way, 
please, tliis way.’ In the croft or Mioine’ 
meadow, the carts, implements, food cutters, 
and harness are drawn up in rows ; a threshing 
machine and engine lU'e there ; together witli 
hurdles and tubs, hencoops and sheop-trouglis ; 
and the liiiiidred-aiid-one odds and ends which 
come witliin the description of ‘sundries — in 
lots.' Higher up the meadow the slioep are 
hurdled ; the ewes and wethers ‘drawn/ into 
I'jen.s cd five ami ten, the stock rams numbered 
. singly. 

Business commences with the ‘sundries;’ no 
one W(juld stay for these, were the Kheep, cattle, 
and lior.ses sold firs!. The auctioneer mounts a, 
wheelbarrow or some suitable elevution ; there 
is a short speech, plaiii-spokenly eulogistic of 
the gentleman who is ‘declining^ farming, and 
commendatory of the ‘magnificent lot of stock 
which our excellent friend has, b}?" many years 
of careful and judicious breeding and purcliasc, 
got tfig.-tbeiv’ Tlie auctioneer would especially 
remind some of his younger friends whom lie 
sees I'ound him, and also gentlemen wliom he 
1ms the pleasure of welcoming as comparative 
new-comers in the county, that nov:- is an un- 
nsual op]iorfciinity of obtaining some of tlie best 
and most a])proved blood, both in .sheep and 
I cattle. Of the hovses he need not speak. Every 
j one knows Mr Blank’s teams by sight and by 
I repute. To tliis peroration, Mr\Bhmk, who is 
’ standing near, usually adds his testimony that 
I nothing is ‘got up’ for sale; the stock is 
j grass- fed, amt the horse.s were at work up to 
j yesterday. 

I After nil hour or two’s selling, there is an 
j adjournment for luncheon, which is supplied ‘by 
, ticket.’ When possible, this prece<les tlie sale 
; wliich ivould commence about one o’clock ; for 
I it is diificult to get many good buyers together 
I before noon. No one is less inclined to liiirry 
j himself unduly than the farmer ; and besides, it 


is certainly de.si ruble to devote most of the iiiorn- 
ing to setting liia men to work, even if lie does 
drive ten miles to a sale later on. But to-day, 
the lots are numerous, and the hours of day- 
liglit short. So tlie luncheoii inter vene.s instead 
of preceding. 

Some liundred and fifty sit ilown under tlie 
presidency of the auctioneer in the granary, 
wliicli is liglited up with oil-lumps. The great 
barn would be airier and lighter ; but farmers, 
wlio spend more than half their time in the 
open air, prefer sniigness when once tliey are 
indoors. There is bountiful provisioiu of’ cold 
joints and poultry, (Jurvers are at a yu'emiiini ; 
there is niue.li joking and good-lnunoured shov- 
ing to avoid the vacant seat before u huge 
rouinl of beef, foi* the pn.^t will be no sinecure. 
Huge cans of beer and cider cii’culate s^Yiftly ; 
your glass is filled over your shoulder as soon 
as empty. 

There are neither toasts nor set speeches to- 
ihiy, for lime is preciou.s. Outside, fresh comers 
are arriving every minute; their pliaotons, dog- 
carts, gig.^, and pony traps are adding to tlie long 
row drawn up in the lane, and their horses fill 
all available standing-room in the stables and 
cow-honse.s. It is a harvest-time for the great 
army of drovews and nondescript loafers who 
{lock to farm .sales. They pick up innumerable 
coppers for holding, imliarnes.siiig, or generally 
‘.seeing to’ hor.ses, and later on get a job of 
‘droving’ from some purcliaser. 

The hammer is falling again, now over the 
slieep. Each lot or ‘draft’ is driven into a 
temporary .sale-ring of hurdles, and walked 
round for inspection. The .shepherd, a ‘very 
old ancient man,’ to cpiote I\Ir Hardy, is arrayed 
in a spotless .smock, a pleasant sight ; the 
polished irmi lieud of hi.s crook sliines in the 
afternoon sunlight. His dim eyes scan the faces 
of the Hirong anxiously, as pen after |‘jen is 
knocked down. He shake-s hi.s head dulefully 
at Ills ‘boy’ when .some of tbo ewes which 
he ha.s tended from birth, find an owner whose 
ways with sheep are not his way.s, or who.se 
shepherd is an unproie.s.sioual person, between 
a hniliif and a workman, and has not been born 
and bred a .sheplierd, and iiotliing else. But 
])robably the old fellow’s tboughts ivturii to liis 
own doubtful future. The incoming tenant is 
bringing his own shepherd. Even, if at liis age 
he can fiinl fresh employment, he will be like 
an uprooted tree. He is pa.st .seventy, and, 
were it (pioted to him, would certainly approve 
old Aduiu’.s dictum, that 

At seventeen years many their fortunes seek, 

But at fourscore, it is too late a week. 

The ilock i.s dispensed, and the crowd gathers 
round the yaixl where the cattle move re.stlessly 
about, and gaze on the ring of faces with eyes 
full of qne.stioniug doubt. The bfillocks are 
sold in pairs ; the cow,s singly, or with their 
calves, each name announced with flourish of 
pedigree, sire and dam, gruiidsire and grand- 
dam, receding into the vista, of Hventy, thirty, 
and forty year.s back, Alas! there \h a lull in 
the demand for ‘blood’ for the States; the 
echo of the applause which greeted the pur- 
chasing bid of a tlionsand guineas for a 
‘ wliitet'aced’ sire, has died away ; and to-day 
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liiu uf lialf ii score of ‘Lonk’ fetches 

little mmi than a iiauieless heifer, who passes 
to th^ liiiiuls of the Lutclier at the weekly 

inniket. 

f'iieii come the horses: ‘Boxer/ ‘Bowler/ 

‘ Btiiu'iy,’ ‘ Earling/ autl the rest. Their feet 
strike hard on the stones of the lane, as one 
ufler the other shows his or her paces, The 
setting sun sends level ra 3 ^s from beneath the 
c](jiuls5 wliicdi orerhang the line of liiils. The 
Ue]'iirtiiig beams light up the golden stacks, the 
i-uli Li range of the roof tUcvS, the gray walls 
wliicli rc-echo the clear sti'ident voice of the 
uiictioi'ieer, the crowd of faces wliicli his keen 
eye i‘o ves over, detecting and aeknowledging tlie 
least liod or wink which ‘means Inisiness.' 
Tlieii the Inuumer falls for the last time, and 
the light fades away from, the scene ; only the 
Western. duLids are a blaze of colour in the rays 
of the hkldoii sun. 

In the galliehng dusk, all is bustle and con- 
fusion uf departure. The auctioneer’s clerks 
iii‘e be»h^ged by fanners, eager to settle, and get 
home before their ituni ‘knock olE work. 
IdruVeirs uro taking the road with such animals 
ass have but a few miles" journey to make. There 
is a ceaseless rattle of departing wheels. A few 
friends will spend the evening wdth their old 
eoiiipaiiioir perhaps, Tlie night falls on empty 
stahlcft and deserted folds. Ko gentle stirring 
of uittle aniong tlie Btnuv, no rattle of chains 
ill the shblc will greet the ear in the silence. 
There will be no teams going alhld at early 
Uioriiiug, no calls from the milking-shed to 
sluW'puccd cows. The farmers work ia ended ; 
tlie daily occapati.on.s of nearly half a century 
are gone. 

To the onlooker there ivS a profound mehui- 
elioly iu such a scene. The farmer is retiilng 
from ^vork, liouuurably and with a modest 
compt‘t<eia;e. Tliere has been, no failure, no 
‘ ilillioiL Uiijsd Eor is there in iliis case any 
group of wistful black-clothed chihlreu in the 
garden ur at the windows, to give a sadder 
expliinmtion of the scene. And yet, tliere is a 
feeling uf sadness which makes tlie fading beau- 
ties of lIic autumn doy peculiarly and pathetically 
apipvopriale. 

Por this Ilian’s life will iieneeforth run in a 
narrower, straighter track. Instead of the old 
home, with wide, panelled rooms and spacious 
: hearths,, .sume trim, semi-detached suburban villa. 

I The open-handed ho.spitality^ wiiicli would wel- 
! come two or tiiree casual callers and preB.s them 
I to *stay the night— -plenty of room up -stairs/ mu.d 
giveplxeeto a scale of housekeeping necessai ily 
' lijuited by capacity of villa larders and bed- 
rooms, Eo more will our friend be master of 

coitplo uf hacks, witli a pruinising tliree-year- 
okl ur fcwo ‘coming on/ and a ‘four-wheel’ gig 
. -.luid trap) in the coach-house ; but ut moki, j 
a yiiigle horse and trap must siiliice for tiiis j 
Anau whose voice was wont to call for liis horse i 
' 'wliimhe had half a mile to go, Bo many of 
Alio fmxier’s pleasures and luxuries are insepar- 
ably eoiineeted with his calling — the roomy 
ln.n5se, tBe abundant gaialen, orchard and poultry- 
yard,aijd the well-Blied stables— -that ‘retiring’ 
him m liijii not the unalloyed idea of rest 
wiriclr i it to otlier 'workers. , 

He will 'have his coinpenaatious, however. ; 


From the retreat of liis suburban fireside, tiled 
and ‘slow combustion/ he can contemplate the 
struggles of lii.s agricultural brethren witli sym- 
pathy and thankfulness. He can congratulate 
himself on having brought up liiis children 
under the old roof, and started tliem in life 
with unblemished name and good principle ; 
and in having himself emerged safely from a 
struggle ill which the few now keep their 
heads above water, while the many sink, over- 
whelmed ill. disaster and ruin. 


THE EETUIIN OF THE TEKEENEUYIEES, 

It is autumn in High Brittany, and in the towns, 
and villages, and in the niaenberless scattered 
liomesteads of the coiuitiw about St Malo, stand- 
ing amid their fields ot blood-red buckwheat 
stubble, and surrounded by their perfumed and 
heavy-laden apple-trees, the thoughts of all are 
anxiously fixed ou the return of the fishing- 
ileet from the far-away banks of Newfound land. 
The return of the ileefc is an important event 
in all tlie country-side, as thousands of the men 
are engaged in it, and spend the whole summer 
amid tlie storms and fogs, year after year, fToin 
boyhood to advanced age. 

It is a terrible life to them, to leave their 
beloved country and all their home belongings, 
and go to the llsiiiug, where the life is hard, 
imd rest and sleep insufficient; but hardest of 
all to the light-hearted Freiicliman are the days 
spent in the sullen silence of the almost con- 
stant fogs. No wonder that many men are lost 
from insufficient watchfulness for .sudden sgiuills 
when, in the deadly embrace of the silent fog, 
even the brain itself sometimes gives waj- and 
the man becomes mad. But now is the time 
of tile returning home, and all are awaiting the 
arrival of the first or scliooners, with 

the news of the; .flsliing. If it has been good 
there will be more psy to be divided amongst 
the crew ; but if it has been bad tliere will be 
nothing to add to what was adyaiiced in the 
spring, and the men will have to live on what 
tlieir wives make, or wliut tliey can plclc up by 
doing odd jobs about the ihrms till the first 
advance is paid in Feliruary, when tlie}^ sign on 
for the next season’s tishiiig. Soon the first of 
tlie boats begin to arrive, and the docks of St 
Malo which have been empgv all summer 
gradually take on a more animated appearance, 
it is a busy scene, and interesting to watch, 
provided that one’s olfactory organs are not too 
easily offieiuled by tire all-pervadiiig smell of 
salt fish. As the boats come in from the hay 
and one by one take up their berths by the 
ipniyside, the women crowd down to meet their 
husbands and relatives, all anxious tu hear the 
neWvS and how thej^ have fared. It is a good- 
natured, jostling crowd, mingling in whicli one 
sees siuinerous blue - cloaked customs officers, 
ea'ifcr to prevent any kiiding of forbidden 
articles./.: ■ 

The first greetings over, the men commence 
getting their personal beloiigiugvS ou shore, and 
the search begins in earnest as of all tobacco 
or oilier articles found, the officer finding them 
is rewarded with one-half of the seizure for 
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ills owii me. Besides ills liui^e sea-cliest, eacli 
has a private supply ot salt cod 
wliicli is packed iu a kind oi ‘creeld or basket, 
and secured hy wrappings of tarpaulin and 
nunierous bands of rope. Through each of these 
tlte customs officer passes uii auger like a 
gigantic cheese-scoap ill. the endeavour to detect 
hidden tobacco or spirits. When the huge 

chests are slung on shore and opened up, the 
eye is struck by tlie heterugeiieoiis mass they 
contain, v'hilc the awful smell of llsh is 

iiuirkodly increased. Evei'y thing conceivable ap- 
pears to iiave been, thrust in pell-mell — hats, 
coats, bouts, trousers are all crushed in anyhow, 
and even amongst tin eirdilics there are laldi- 
tional bundles of lislg a packet of smoked 
caiiclincs^ or a. oi sali:e(,l cod's tongues, 

which iU'c considered ex^vr dauities. Tlie insiile 
of the lid is always decorated with a picture 
of the \drgin, with often a prayer roughly 

written around it, and in aiidition tlrere is 

generally a picture of the owner’s patron, saint, 

I and pe.i‘haps one or two extra attempts at 
I ornamentation. flTie amount of hdkiug (p.iite 
I; deafens one as each is loudly telliu" his adven- 
i tiires to his own little circle of friends, and 
i shouting greetings to all and sundry, overjoyeil 
I at being back once more in Trance.: Ail down 
i the quays at this time are uiimerous coaches 
I whose drivers add to the general coniuaion by 
f calling their destiiiation or the names of tlie 
I diliereiit villages they will proceed to, o.s soon 
I as they have got together a sufficient number 
I all gtnng in the one di.reetiom And all round 
I one'^meets in cpiiet country roads an occasional 
i diligvnice crowded outside and in by a party of 
i ivniinied Tcfveitcucivrs^ wiiuse singing suumls far 
, through the still clear air. Here and there also 
I pa.sses slowly one of the lung narrow .farm ciirts, 
flraavii by a string of three or mure stiu-rly 
! llivtun horses, harnessed in single lile, and 

1 iilled wllli a Jiumber cjf the now familiar, huge 
I sea-chcsfcs, and, Inuidles of lisli un their way to 
i the distant country homes of their owners. 

; But if there is gaiety and mirth in many 
i houses tliere a]‘e also some every year which 
have, to mourn l\>r thu.se who Ijave gone out 
Jicvei* to return, whose fate often a my.stery 
' — "Who.5e Vvive.s may long walcli hy the cros.s 

! on llie rocky point for the ship tliat will 

I never return. Boiuetimes it happens that the 

skip lo.si with all hands, in one of the 
; frei|ueijt tempests, pejdiap.s going down wilhin 
sight of others, as last year — when one was 
seen to louudei* wdth the whole crew on deck 
.singing tu the Yirgin — the Protectress of 

manhiers — their own peculiar hymn, the 
Mans >Sfdla, Or else it chances that some of 
the .small boats or yporys,’ in wliicli the men 
l\ go out hshiiig in pairs, leave the ves.sel never 
ia be again heard of, lost in a sudden storm 
or drifted away in the fogs. Occa.sionally but 
rarely it occurs that a bo;iPs crew drifted off 
iu tliat way may be picked up by a parsing 
stc^amcr, and after having been given up a.s lost, 
the men at length return to their own emerald 
coastv ■ ■ , 

At thi.s time of year there jire women who 
waitcli day by day fur tlie incoming boat.-^, and 
when they arrive there is none there to greet 
them ; husbands, mm, or sweethearts, the llank 


keeps them, and tliere is no w’ord, no certainty, 
Bn the.se ‘Widows of the Sea.’ And on Ail- 
Saint.s' Day, when the priest walk.s in jirocession 
to the cemetery to pray for and ble,s.s the 
dea.cl ; when, as the people here believe, those 
who lie in their graves rise on their elbows to 
lisLeii to the prayers said for them, and to pas.s, 
if it may be, iroiii purgatory to paradise ; how 
many of ^. those who pray look afar to where 
tlie sea lie.s broad and shining, when tliey join 
in the psalm, 'Out of the deep have I called 
to thee, 0 Lord T 




0 L D E N G L 1 S H T O B A G G O-P 1 P E S. 

WiHitTHKR the honour of having introduced 
tobacco into thi.s country belongs to Sir Walter 
Buleigli, Sir John Hawkins, or to Mr llalpli 
.Lane, sometime Governor of Yirgiiiia ; or whether 
the claims of the colonists of Virginia (brought 
back by Drake in 1586), or of Captains Amidas 
and. Barlow (of Sir Walter’s first expedition in 
1684), to the same distinction can be defiuilely 
adjusted, one tiling i.s certain— nameljg that 
smoking was midoubtedly indulged in before 
the arrival of the famous Gveed.’ 

Long before the period of the introduction of 
tobacco, herbs and leave.s Were smoked for medi- 
cinal purpose.S 5 and to this day, in some parts 
of England, colPs-foot, yarrow, and other plants: 
are .still used in the same way, with evident 
relish and belief in their efficacy. 

Of the pipes of the an te-tobucco period, we 
know little or liothiiig ; the earliest specimens 
to be found iu collections dating from the time 
of (pu.'eu Elizabeth, during whose reign tobacco 
was introduced. 

That tobaccu-|.)ipe.s were man ufacl tired at an 
early date iu this country, is proved Ly the 
incor])oraUun of the craft of tobacco-pipe inaker.s 
in 1619 hy James i., in the seventeenth year 
uf his reign, and. their ]>rivileges were coniii'ined 
both by Oliarles 1. and Charles 11. The Pipe- 
makers’ Comjiany consisted of a inaslor, four 
wardens, and about tweiity-Iour as.sistants. The 
.‘u-iiib of tlie company are described by Allen, in 
his llutvnj of London^ as ^ Ary oil ^ on a mmuit 
in ba.se t'crf, three plants of tobacco, growing 
and liowering, all irToiiCT. Crest — A Moor, in 
his doxier hand a tobacco-pipe, in hi.s sinister 
a roll of tobacco, all pj’opcr. Supporters-— Two 
young j\Ioors, p-ropfl?', wreathed about the ioims 
witli tobacco leaves, verL Motto — ^‘Let brotliexiy 
love continue.”® 

llentzer, a German lawyer and traveller^ who 
visited tlii.s country in Queen Elizabetlds reigOj 
was much astonished to see Englishmen Hlraw 
the smoke into their mouths (through pipes of 
clay), which they puff out again through their 
nostrils like funnels.® The pipes of this period 
luivai very small barrel-shaped bowls, and are 
u-sinil ly of a better clay and make than those of 
succeeding feigns. In the time of James 1. 
and Charles L, the bowls slightly inerca-sed in 
size, but the form remained -pretty much the 
same. 

These ancient pipes, so often turned up by 
the spade during digging or di'aining operations, 
are called by the country-people in Eugluml 
‘fairy pipes,’ tuid in Scotland ‘Celtic® or ‘Elfin ' 
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pipes;’ whilst, by tlie Irish peasantry they are form of pipe of the reigns of Queen Anne and 
attrihiiied to ^uischievous demons, named George I With the introduction of the Dutch 
‘ Oluricaunes/ and are destroyed as soon as type of tobacco-pipe the iiat-spur disappeared, 
discovered. In England, however, they are as did the barrel-shaped bowl, to be succeeded 
carefully preserved, the rustics firmly believing by one of more prominence if of less utility, 
that they bring good luck to the linder. and makers’ marks and initials are stamped 

Tlie pipes in' Vogue during the Goinmonwealth upon the sides of the spur instead of on the 
and tliu reigns of Charles IL and James 11. , base. 

still retained the burrel-shaped bowl, but in an Old tobacco-pipes are usually plain, with the 
enlargotl form. Some of tliese early pipes are exception of a milled border impres.sed by band 
furnislied with a projection, having a flat base, running round the mouth. Ornamental pipes are 
which uimhles tlm pipe when placed on tlie occa.sionally found, but are very rare. Pipes 
table to i“einain in an upright position. This ivere also made of iron and brass in the reign 
flat base or Sspur,’ as it is termed, is often of William IIL, but were not commonly used, 
stamped witli tlie maker’s mark, of which marks Broseley, in Staffordshire, has long been famous 
there i.s a large variety. Sometimes tlie name for its tobacco-pipes, by far tlie largest number 
of the maker is slamped in full; at other times coming from that town, \vl?t?re factories existed 
it is abbreviated, whilst more frequently we liml ! as early as 15*75, aiuUliave continued to the 
the initials only, or a device. A favourite mark j present day. Pipes were also made at Win- 
is a wheel, in a variety of forms, whicli suggests 1 Chester, Yauxball, Derby, and Bath, as well as 
the probability of Bt Catherine being the patron at other places in the kingdom ; those of Win- 
saint of tlie company. On some of tlie pipes Chester being mentioned by Ben Johnson as 
the initials >S. I), (.supposed to be those of Samuel great favourites in his time. In the early days 
Decon, who was living in 1729) occur, together of pipe- making, nearly all the work was done 
with a gauntlet; and seeing that Aubrey (1080) by the ma.ster of the work.s, and the largest 
describes pipe.s made in his time by a maker quantity burned at one time in the kiln was from 
named Gaiintlett, who marked the .spurs with twenty to twenty-four gross. Each pipe rested 
a gauntlet, from whicli they were called Gauntlet- upon its bowl, and the stem was supported by 
pipes, it is thought tiiat Decon might have rings of clay, the result being that a lai'ge pro- 
learned tlie art of pipe-making from him, adopt- portion was warped or broken. Now the most 
ing tlie mark and adding his own initials. delicate work is done by women ; the pipes are 

Aubrey also .states that pipes were made of placed in ‘sagger.?,’ after the Dutch favshion, as 
silver, ami for ordinary purposes of a walnut- many as 350 to 400 gross being burned at a 
shell and straw; these were passed round from time, While the breakage does not exceed one 
smoke].’ to smokei'. pier cent 

During the ,vears of the Great Plague (1644 ■ 


to 1660) smoking increased to a very consider- 
able extent owing to a general belief in tobacco 
as a clLsinfcctant. A large number of the pipes 
found in Eondon belong to tills pieriod. 

That most entertaining diari.st, Pepys, relates 
how, on .seeing .some houses in Drury Lane (tlie 
7th of Jium J(;0r>} marked wdth the red cro.ss 
and the pitiful prayer, ‘ Lord, Jiave mercy upon 
us,’ he was so much iip.«et that he went into 
a tobacconi.st.s close by, and purcha.sed a pound 
of tobacco, not to smoke, it is true, but to 
‘smell to and chaw.’ 

A few year.? later, the short pri pie, known in 
Ireland as the ‘dudeen,’ and in Scotland as 
the ‘cuUy-piipe,’ was in use at the same time 
as the ordinary Ixirrid-shape with long stein. A 
writer of the pieriod (1682) describes the 
soldiers, 

lyith pipes black a.s their mouth.?, 

And short as their pay. 


HY -BE AS Aik 

THE I .? L E OF T HE B 1/ E S T. 

’Neath the p.ale inooti’s tranquil beam, 
And the myriad stans that gleam 
Oil the Atlauticfs sluiiiiig breast, 
Glides ouv boat, to voice of song 
{While the .sweet hour.s steal along) 

To the island of the h]e.st, 

Sivift and free our good oar.s play 
0.11 the blue, moon-iigbied liay, 

Looking to the fateful we.st ; 

To the sunset blow.? the gale, 

To the sunset lies Brasail, 

The dim island of the blest. 

AU tiling.? fair and lovely here 
Fade, wliile falls the mortal tear ; 

But, in that dear land of rest, 

Life is long and gay and sweet, 
xlnd our fathers we shall meet 
In the island of the blest. 


Barrel-shaped pipes ceased to be the fashion Ufo is long and gay and sweet, 

witli the reign of James IL, when the elongated And our fathers we shall meet 

bowl of the time of Williaiu and Maiy came In the bland of the blest. 

' into favour. \ ^ 

. A number of these pipes have been found on Eow beneath propitious star, 

■'■the site %vhere the troops of William IIL en- the .sunset land iffar— 

camped, previous to their embarkation for Ire- We must ne’er resign our quest ; 

land ; and alao on the battletield of the Boyne There the brave and great and free, 

at Dunkirk, conclusively proving the period of Ruled by love, live merrily, 

tlieii* production. These ioiig-bowled pipes with In the island of the blest, 

curved steins may be seen in the pictures of W ilia am Go wan. 

, - Fran?, van Mieris, a Dutch painter, who flourished — — — — - — 

in the latter half of the Mv«iteenth eoiitury. Printed an, i Publiehed by W. & E. CHAMBEns, Limited, 
.xlogarih,qn ins drawings depicts the favounte 47 Fntenioster How, London ; and Edinbueoh. 
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BETTING AND BETTING MEN. 
LoKr,> ]:iEAeo]SLSFiELD said oiK'p, ‘Tlie Turf is a 
gigantic engine of national denioralisationE If 
these ^Yords were ever true (which wo sliall not 
discuss here), they must bo so to-day, for betting 
on the turf was never more widespread in 
England than it is now. One of the largo 
Birmingham hookuiakers, who is not given to 
boasting, admitted the other day that his busi- 
ness liud a Maini-over’ of J250,G00 a year, and 
this must be small in comparison with the sunis 
whicli arc liaudled by some of the Meviatlians’ 
wlio liavG their heathpiarters in the metropolis^ 
The most notahle point about tliese tigures is 
that tliey are composed of an infinitely large 
nunil)e.r of small sums. At one period in, the 
liistoiy of racing--- say thirty to Ibrty years ago 
— there was a class of rich men (‘plungers’ 
the}' were called) wlio lost and won immense 
stuns. Sir Josepli ILiwley was one of the most 
fainouB and sucees.sful ; the Marquis of Hastings 
had the most riotous and tragic career ; the late 
Sir .Robert Peel was one of the most recent sur- 
vivors. But the days of gigantic turf specula- 
tion by individuals are over. A bet is seldom 
taken in thousands, and, even in connection 
with the biggest races, for an owner to 
on’ ..£5000 amongst seve.ral bookmakers would 
be considered veu'v heavy business. Such things 
were nothing like uncommon in the last genera- 
tion. Eenduiscenccs of those days were stirred 
for a moment eight or nine years ago, when a 
person, known as ‘the Jubilee Plunger,’ managed 
to ri<l liimself of a quarter of a million of 
money in the course of eighteen months. But 
the vastly greater proportion of the enormouB 
stream of money, wljich flows backwards and 
forwards in connection with the race-course and 
its «loings to-day, is provided from the pockets 
of ‘all sorts and conditions of men.’ It comes 
from the spoi-ting aristocrat, the idle man of 
means, the merchant, the doctor, the ahop- 
asslstant, the artisan, the actor, the farmer, the 
barber, tlie waiter, the cabman, and even the 


boy Avho sells new.s])apers in llie street And 
not fi’om one sex only, for that the passion for 
belting has ramirications amongst all classes of 
women is only too well established ; and if 
female bookmakers are not to be seen on tbe 
course itself, they can be found in all large 
cities. M^’ornen who bet are notoriously the 
most reckless and infatuated of all gamblers. 

Itaciiig and betting men have a peculiar and 
extensive vocabulary which is used to meet the 
sxrecial requirements of their pursuit. It is 
pretty generally known that the ‘bookmaker’ 
is the person who lays the odds against the 
(liilerent horses, wliicii may vary from ‘eve.n 
money ’ to as liigli as two luindred to one, ac- 
cording to the chance whicli eacli runner m 
supposed to possess and the amount of money 
wdiich is being invested upon its pro.spects. 
Unless a hook maker has private information 
which leads him to hiy short or long odds 
against a particular horse, tlie ‘price,’ as it is 
called, is regulated by the demand for it amongst 
tlie hackers, wdio are commonly known as the 
‘punters.’ Thus the horse whicli is generally 
regarded as most likely to win lias the shortest 
odds laid against it, or the buckets may even 
be required to lay odds on its chance ; if the 
betting, say, is ‘ two to one on,’ tliey will have 
to risk two pounds in order to wnn one. When 
a betting man wdshes to express his absolute 
eonlidence in a horse being suecessful, he refers 
to it as a ‘pinch’ or a ‘snip it is also spoken 
of as a ‘ moral,’ a handy abbreviation of ‘ moral 
certainty,’ In endeavouring to escape from the 
monotony of terms whicli the restricted interests 
of their subject inflict upon them, sporting 
writers take to a variety of synoiivins. Tlie 
bookmakers appear in alternate sentences as 
‘layers,’ ‘pencillers,’ and ‘fielders,’ and collec- 
tively as ‘the ring.’ The ‘books’ in which 
their transactions are entered similarly become 
‘ volumes.’ These are, specially ruled and printed 
for the pecitliar class, of calculations which are 
necessary for the bookmaker’s business. Not 
only is each bet noted down as it is made, but . 
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ia tlje same line the whole extent of his trans- 
actions 0 ¥er the ixarticular horse is carried for- 
ward, so that he can see how he will be ailected 
by its success or defeat. The system, which it 
would be difficult to explain in a few words, is 
a A^ery ingenious one, and is priceless to the 
bookmaker, who, as he stands on the course, 
betting large sums in rapid succession, requires 
to know at each moment what his position is, 
in order that he may vary the odds on diii’erent 
horses, so as to preserve his margin of profit. 

There is nothing essentiall}^ dishonest about 
the bookmaker’s ways of doing business, except 
in so far as all betting is to be condemned. 
The qualihcations for the calling are a general 
experience of racing aifairs, a knowledge of the 
recent performances and reputation of the horses 
in' a race (as a guide to what the public are 
likely to ‘fancy’), a head for figures, plenty of 
nerve and coolness, and the ordinary gifts de- 
manded by any speculative business. He must 
have , a character for lionesty in paying his bets, 
or he could not carry on his occupation for a 
day. The public hear occasionally of ‘ welshers,’ 
who make bets and decamp without paying 
them, but these are simply ordinary thieves, 
who take to au}^ form of dishonesty which 
offers itself. The professional bookmaker, who 
makes his living from the vocation, may and 
usually does have a fair share of human fail- 
ings, but his honour ill the ring must be uii- 
impeachable^ for it is the corner-stone of his 
position. It will be all the better for him if 
lie has a good gentlemanly presence ; and he 
finds it a distinct advantage to have a pair of 
lungs that will enable him to shout the odds 
with as much volume of sound, as his rivals. 
The betting on any race usually follows the 
same routine. Wlien the numbers of the horses 
which are to run are exhibited upon the board, 
the ‘ring’ begins to ofTer at the pitch of its 
voice certain odds ‘on the field A This means 
that; they will bet at the rate mentioned against 
any horse that backers like to name; and if the 
odds are liberal enough, there will generally be 
a rush to back some particular animal which is 
highly tlioiiglit of, and which thereupon be- 
comes the ‘favourite,’ If there are six or seven 
horses running, for instance, ‘ two to one on the 
field’ will not improbably be offered, and a 
number of people will excitedly rush to accept 
this rate about A. If the favourite comes into 
gimter demand than was expected, the odds 
will presently be shortened to ‘seven to four’ 
or ‘ six to four/ and meanwhile tlie bookmakers 
will begin to shout perhaps ‘four to one bar 
one,’ which means that they am open to bet 
four to one against anything except the favourite. 
Admirers' of B and 0 wull possibly be found 
ready to do business on these terms, and one 
or other may be supported so strongly that his 
‘price’, becomes reduced to ‘seven to two’ or 
three, to one,’, for obviously the bookmaker 


does not wish to risk losing more on one horse 
than will he repaid by his winnings from the 
others. Offers of five or six to one will pos- 
sibly find response from a few that attach 
themselves to the chances of D, E, or E, and 
tliere being no symptom of a desire to befriend 
the claims of G, offers of ten to one will be 
forthcoming for the accommodation of any stray 
gambler who dissents from the views of the 
inajority. A horse wdiich few are anxious to 
back is known as an ‘ outsider,’ and if it should 
win, those wlio have made it tlieir champion 
congratulate themselves on having ‘pulled off a 
long shot.’ The noise and excitement of a 
crowded betting ring constitute a strange scene. 
The odds fluctuate as each horse conies in 
greater or less demand, an (k the throng sways 
like an angry sea now mid tlien when a report 
goes round favourable w the chances of some 
candidate. Occasionally a commission is thrown 
on the market for what has been an outsider 
in the early stages of tlie betting, and in an 


instant, half-a-dozen agents are all over the 
place, negotiating every bet they can, the odds 
shortening as they go, and an eager crowd fol- 
lowing at their heels. On the other hand, a 
report detrimental to the favourite may get 
abroad — perhaps the owner or tlie jockey does 
not intend that he shall win, and one or two 
bookmakers have been instructed to lay against 
him on their behalf— and a longer and longer 
price is offered against it, to the serious mis- 
giving of those who have accepted a short rate, 
in such a case the horse is said to be ‘ knocked 
out.’ When the race is over and the jockey’s 
weight is announced to be ‘ all right,’ the book- 
makers pay those who have backed the winner, 
on receiving the numbered tickets which have 
been given as evidence of the transactions. 
I)i.sputes over payment are very exceptional, 
and the settlement usually passes over in, a 
very quiet and business-like fashion. Tlie book- 
maker receives the backer’s mone}^ when the 
bet is made, and only those who have won 
come to him after the "race to have their own 
stake returned and receive the odds. The larger 
bookmakers bet witli. their regular customers on 
credit, accounts being settled every Monday ; but 
the amount of ready money in Tattersall’s Ring 
(tiie principal enclosure) at an important race- 
meeting is very large, and many of them carry 
two or three thousand pounds on their persons 
in gold and notes for such transactions. 

The bookmakers frame the odds in such a 
way that they must win in the long run, but 
they often lo.se bn individual races. The theory 
of betting is a little abstruse, but a simple illus- 
tration may be given of the advantage wdneh 
the bookmakers hold. If there were three 
horses in a race, and all held equal chan ees, each 
would have one cliauce in three, or in other 
words, there ^ would be one chance in its favour 
and two against it; that is, the odds against it 
would be two to one. Let us suppo.se the 
actual chances possessed by the three are in 
the ratios of three, two, and one. The just 
odds will then be calculated as follows : A has 
a chance (tliree) exactly equal to that of the 
other^two put together (two and one). There- 
fore its chances of success or defeat are even. 
B has two chances of winning against four pos- 
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se.sseJ by it? rivals (tliree and one), as tbat the 
odds again.st it are foiir to two or two to one, 
0 lias oiii_y one eluince a,i 5 ain.st the live held 
by the o'thei*s eonjointl^y (three and two), 
.S14 that the odds against" it^are five ^ to one. 
Idle ]>roper otlds would therefore be : Evens A, 
two to one against B, live to one against (J. 
But tlie odds laid Ijv the book malcei's would he 
someth jug like tin's : Evens A, six to four B, 
four to one C. Itepreseuted in another way, 
the cliances of A, B, ami 0, as we liave esii- 
laated them, are B d, and of the whole (diancc 
of winning, and addial together, they make an 
exfU't unit. At the odils laid by the Ijouk- 
■makei's, (liey are rreilitcd with eliance-s of I, 
and b ndiicij, added iogether make 1 jb, and the 
rnM leiiiij is the bdidemakor’s ])r()liL On tbi.s 
])riuei|de ilie layers of •odds are bound to win 
11 poll the average, but they frequently bet more 
heavily again^t the favourite at the outset than 
they are able to cover by their other trau.sac- 
tious, and if it wins, they are nut of pocket. 
Strange to .say, the bookmaker.? win most 
lieaviiy by the succe.ss of hiii'se.s against whidi 
the longest od<ls are quoted in the market, the 
reason being Boat they liave few hackers to pay ; 
and now and then a liorse wins which no one 
lias hacked at all, so that they wdn all befo and 
pay away notliing. This agreeable experience 
is ' known in the expressive language of the 
ring as ‘skinning the iamb.’ 

The gre.-it majority of people cannot attend 
racenneetiiigs. except once or twice a year, wdum 
these take |>lace in the district in which they 
reside, ihil they can bet upon them none the 
le.':? to the fid lest extent. Tlie great modern 
ilevelopnrmt of bed, ting lias sprung up under 
what is known as the Esta.itiug-price’ system. 
Any one living iii Birmingham, say, wlio -wishes 
it.) back a horse which is running in a race at 
Vhivk, g<*es to a starling-price bookmaker and 
depo.sits Ids slake, which i.s the amount he will 
lose if the liorse runs un.succe.s.sfiillj. if the 
]n)!'se wins, lie mceives the odds laid against it 
at tim moment (d" tlic race .starting, wdiich are 
accumloly ru])orted in the new'spapers. .Nine- 
tenths of all the beitiug in tbe country is done 
in this way, and the numbers who patioiiise 
llm aysiein are enormous. The well-to-do man 
who in sovereign.?, communicates with his 
bookmaker by letter, telegraph, or kdephone, or 
])erhaps meet.? him at a club. The small bouk- 
inakers who subsist upon the shilling.? of working- 
men, do tiieii* bu.siuess in the streets, W’herc they 
are const;uifcly p<.»iiuc<Ml upon by the police, to be 
brought up and lined, d’he men who do wdiut 
might be termed a middle-cla.ss trade in sums 
ranging fi*om lialf-a-erown to half-a-.?overeign 
layce agents in various guise.?. The backer hands 
his five .-hilliugs p(‘i'hap3 to a restaurant waiter, 
who conveys it to a harmles.?"lnoking tailor’.? .shop 
a little way along the street, and the tailor’s 
boy transmits it to the bookmaker wdierever the 
latteB.s quiet retreat may be. The vigorous and 
, wclhiiitenlioned eftorts of public authorities to 
repre.ss betting cannot be said to have had, in the 
aggregate, any very substantial ellect. A.s fast a.? 
om* channel is stopped, aiUither ingenious device 
takes its place ; ami, altliough it may be driven 
under the surface, its voliuue is "not really 
diminished. It can only be hoped tliatj, as 


other vice.? in social hi.stoiy liave done, it is 
only running a temporary course, to become 
attenuated aiid pass away, ultimately, like some 
spent epidemic. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING; 

CHA.P'rER IL—LATtY TLVTvraiERTOTX’.S ^ AT HOllE.’ 

1,\ HEN 'we^WHU'L* hnjh yt.inugi'r, jiiid mart* prone 
to .speak disivqMaB’nlly of 'inu* cldm’s, you will 
remember th;it wo invariably iviiwi’od bj Bach*' 
HaiumertoiAs resideuce at the Babi/zo Ot^ntngl!- 
f>ui, as Nhiluicbaduozzaifo ( ’avavfuiHHrai, iV.r the 
reastm that at hci* hold evi-ry Thurs- 

day evening fn-in nine o’clock till iniduight, 
one met ‘"all |)oo)>le, iiatioiis, and langnage.?,’ 

I holieve lit the* lime wo found those .Fonual 
gatherings slow* enough in all con.scieuce, but 
looking back on them now*, at the end of 
twauity year-s T am tomdied wdth a sort of, 
what might, almo.?! l>e calleri pathetic reminis- 
cence, at any rate sumtq-.hiiig that is half a 
]dea.?ure, half a pain, diiliciilt to de.sciibe, Imt 
not unlike tliafc conjured up in the poetic mind 
by the odour of jioi-fonrn. Poor old Lady 
Hainmoatou, slie is dead and gone no^v ; a nd ail 
the frailties ami in consist encie.s of her extra- 
ordinary life must lie in the tomb forgotten, 
witii that painted, bedizened, addled old pate ; 
while, contrary to the general rule and .strangely 
enough, con.sidering lier career, lier uncea.?ing 
charity and hmundless good-nature are alone 
remembered ly the world. So may it faro 
'with all of us. 

The liands of my watcli pointed to a quarter 
pfUst nine a.? our gmulolie.r brought us to the 
.stiqrs of the ]-)alace. We dLs{?mharked, and, 
wdieu I laid as.?i.sj,ed Olivia w-ith her train, 
made our way u]) the steps into the hall. 
What a hall it was, hung wdth tapestry, and 
decorated W'itli fiftceiilh cenlury armour, the 
value of which was pric(..'le.?.s ! Here the .servants, 
English evoiy man Jack of them, and attired 
ill the Ilammericai livery -^vlncli, liand.some 
though it may be, alway.s sets my teetli on 
edge, relieved us of our wuaps, and then escorted 
us u[)-stairs to the drawing-room, where our 
liOst(*.s.s -w^a.? receiving her gue.?t.s. 

As soon as our name.? w*ore annoirncerl, she 
lia.stcued foiavard to meet us, her cranky 
old head 2 )ainted like a mask, and Burraounteli 
by a plume of featheus, like a 2uhi warrior. 

dear Lady Olivia,’ she cried, taking iny ' 
sister’s hand in both of hers and shaking it 
heartily, Micuv much too good of you to come.’ 
Then turning to me, Lind you too’ Lord Instow*. 

I did not for a moment expect yon. Hamnier- 
toii heard that you only arrived in Wenice 
yesterday morning.’ 

AVe arrived oii Tuesday,’ said Olivia, unfurl- 
ing her fan, and looking at her hostess over it. 

^ liad -you not so kindly invi-fced us io-niglit, 
w^e should ]ia\'e called to pay our respects to 
you to-morrow.’ 

‘I protest 3*011 are kindness itself,’ rep>lied 
our hostess, mincing her words iu her most 
artificial eighteenth-century manner. 

As she spoke, her husband, Bir John, put in 
an appearance. I tell you, Forsyth, lie looked 
for all the world as when ive'saw him last, 
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not ii (.lay older (be must have been seventy- 
nine if a year), and not a day younger. His 
Iniir was "as black and tliick as my fatber 
rerneinljered it at Eton ; liis eyes were as 
lirigbt and keen as tlie day lie shot Von Oller- 
switz in Paris more than fifty years ago. He 
also is gone now. He caiiglit cold, tliey tell 
me, at his wife’s funeral six months after we 
left Venice, and followed her to their ati'ocioiis 
family vault a week later. But lie wa,s juvenile 
to the last. I heard tliat be pinclied bis waist, 
pninted his face, and dyed liis hair on the 
morning of the day that he expired. 

His iirst action, after greeting us, was to pay 
Olivia one of bis (Utstxnnary compliments, cnp- 
]>ing it with a Virgilian quotation that was 
ci'rtainly, if perhaps a little wanting in the 
niceties of taste, at least a, pro;pos of tlie occa- 


‘I am rejoiced that you are able to give us 
the honour of your company, lU}" lord,’ he said, 
tni’uing to ine, ‘for I flatter myself that to- 
night I shall be able to act the part of a 
sbowmnn for once in my life to advantage. 
Our guest on tliis occasion, as you are aavaiai, 
is -His Majesty, tlie King of tlie Medangs, a 
personage whose character and career are alike 
worth studying.’ 

look forward with consideralde pleasure 
to being presented to His Majesty,’ I answered, 
with a smile at what I then considered, God 
knows how erroneously, tlie ludicrousness of 
the situation. 

The man, was certainly a king,, that is, if all 
T had been told -were true, hut even then of 
what a state, and of what a country ? A wild 
tract. ]:ieopled by an iinci'^dlised coinmuinf^y, 
where, miglit was right and the weakest went 
to the. wall. I. endeavoured to pum]:i Sir John 
concerning him, hut just as he was aliout to 
satisfy my curiosity, a servant entered to 
inform liini that the .king had arrived. Sir 
John immediately begged me to excuse him, 
and we/i it off to receive liis guest, while Olivia 
and I reniained by our hostess’s side, at Iter 
rccpiest, to assist her in wcdcoming him. 

Here I must record a curiouB experience. 
A.S you ' know I have, all my life, been more 
or less favoured with opportimitieB of being in 
the royal presence, and for this reason 'L have, 
in a great degree, become exempt from that 
peculiar sensation of nervousness wliicli afflicts 
so many nnfortnnates prior to the entrance of 
a sovereign. To my astoiiishment, however, I 
discovered til at on this occasion I was cmi, scions 
of a decided quiekening of the pulse as I stood 
beside my liostess and watched for the incoming 
of the King of the Medangs. 

When he did enter the room, accompanied 
by his aide-de-camp (a Greek, wliose name I 
afterwards learned was Conrad Manolaki, and 
wdiom I recognised as being the man 1 had 
seen 'waiting for liim in the church of B, Ptocco 
the previous morning), he did not look about 
dilm, . but made his way instantly acros.s to 
wdierediis hostess rvas standing, just as if he 
Arid kn.own, previous to seeing lier, the exact 
'.spot wdiere, he wumld find her. Wlnither it 
,;.w'as the adventurous .story .T had ].>eeu told of 
liis career, the remembrance of his ex tinord inary 
nerve and pluckj or tlie fa.scinatioTi of bis mere 


picsence, that moved me, I cannot say, but I 
know that it seemed to me as he stood before 
us then, that I had never in my life before 
seen so majestic — I use the wmxl advisedly — a 
figure as he presented. He W'as attired in the 
jierfection of evening dre.ss, but with a neatness 
the like of winch I had never before encoun- 
tered. A parti-coloured ri].)bon, denoting some 
order, tliat of Llarie I., I discovered later, 
crossed his chest, and gave a little vaiiety to 
Iris sombre appearance ; otlier wise lie was with- 
out ornament or decoration of any sort or 
description. Taken altogether, from the .soles 
of hi.s elegant patent leather .shoes to the top- 
most hair of his •well-brushed head, he bore 
the mimistakalde inqiress of a gentleman, a 
little foreign, perhaps, but €till a gentleman, 

‘ Tour Majesty does^us great honour,’ said 
Lady Hammerton in Italian, as she ■welcomed 
him. 

‘I assure you it gives me the greatest plea- 
suie to come,’ he answered in the same tongue.’ 
‘You are one of tho.se wlio have shown me 
great kindness, Lady Hammerton.’ 

I saAV the old lady thrill witli pleasui'e at 
this mark, of his esteem, then turning to the 
.ki,ng again, she .said : ‘ If your Majesty will 
permit me, I should like to introduce to you 
the daugliter of one of my oldest friend-s, Lady 
Olicaa Ayokiiigham.’ 

Olivia curtsied, <as no other wmman in 
England, or Europe for that matter, can, and 
I saw the colour rise on her cheek. 

il rememl.)er Lady Olivia Wokingham peiv 
feetJy,’ said the king in English, wdth a faint 
smile upon hi.s face, ‘though I fancy she. i.s 
hardly al.)le to recall the circumstances under 
which we met.’ 

‘Your Majesty’s face seems strangely familiar 
to me/ answered OIivia._ ‘ I saw you yesterday 
in the clnn'ch of Rocco, lait I feel sure that 
I liave met you somewhere else Ijefore that. 
In fact, I said .so to mv brother only this 


‘You Will be the better able to appreciate 
the compliment I pay you then/ he auswered/ 
‘ wlien I say that, wdiile you have forgotten 
the circumstance, I, who have been, here, there, 
and everywhere since tliat niglit, have retained 
a vivid remembrance of it Can. you recall a 
journey you made in the Orient Expres.s, 'when 
the train stopped at midnigljt on tlie Turkish 
frontier? You wushecl to make a request to a 
tuihv ay official. The man, how- ever, did not 
understand Englisli, and some one in the carriage 
had the phyisure of interpreting.’ 

‘ I recollect the incident perfectly now,’ cried 
Olivia : ‘and so your Majesty is tlie geiitlemaU 
who behaved so kindly to me on tliat exasper- 
ating occasion ?’ 

‘ It must lie very unpleasant not to he alile 
to speak the language of the country one i.s 
travelling in,’ he replied gravely. ‘For my 
part, alas, I am comjielled to he aide to con- 
verse fluently in an almost Pentecostal number 
of tuUgiie.s, and often a patois of each. My 
subjects, you see, embrace some of almost every 
Asiatic nation, besides represen t^lti^T.s of a great 
many European ones.’ 

At this moment, Lady Hammerton begged 
permi.ssion to present me to him.. On hearing 
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my iiaiae, the Idiig tamed s]iar|:Iy rouiidy aiid^ placing Iris liaiids on the ironwork of 


singling me out from the genllerneii anioiig 
whom i was standing, held out his hand. 

‘ Lord Iiistow,’ he said, ‘ this is a great and 
unexpected pleasure. It delights me to meet 
you at last, and to be aide io tliaiik you in 
[icrsDu for tlie service you have rendered the 
woild ill general , Jind myself in ]_:t;uticuiar, by 
giving it; The Maldv.g erf Nations, IV hat your 
boolv liris been to me, 1 caiiiiot tell you. I 
value it l)e\’o:iul meiisui'e.’ 

Nour Majtisty llatters nn^,’ I sai'i'l, wilii an 


the baieoiiy and hjuking doAvn. vWliat a song 
it is ^ singing of days gone by. Bongs of 
Anguish, and songs of TriiinipK liyirins of 
Victory, and the death -chant of a imliun that 
tliouglit itself so strong that it could never 
fail, and yet cmiiibkd into dust, before those 
whom it liad once lioasted it had cmslicd for 
ever. Wliat a lesson, Avliat a lesson !’ 

For more than, a miiuite, he stood looking 
aAvay towards the rising mooji. Oil via cmifessed 
to me afterwards, wlieii she gave me a recital 



ine\plieahh‘. feeling of delight at his praise. | of the conversatiun, I am now set, ling slowm, 

* L .‘HU giateiVd, iin.leed, to think tliat you sliotild | tlnit the expres.sioii of Iris hi.ee, as In* sjKtke, wa.s 

liave hVinnl it usefuL’ * j almost imearlhly. It haunted liiu* meniory for 

M Ireful is scfircivl^v tlie term,’ he ansAvered, | horirs afterwards. At last, he found liis vuice 

looking at me 'with Iris great dark eyes tluit | again, and began to recite: 


had siifh a wonderfin fa.scination in tliein 
Then, with, peculiar empliasis, he continued : 
‘ Your hoolv, sir, has Indped to make me A\dmt 
I am. Upwards of a million pei.>ple at this 
present moment liave good cause to land your 
name. Prav, are V(;)ii T‘ei,uaining ]<>ng in 
Venice?^ 

‘For another week, I expect,’ I answered, 
wondering wliy he n,sked tlie question. 

‘Indeed! In that case, if you will permit 
me, 1 will do myself tlie honour of calling 


u]Kjn you. I should like to have a long talk 
with you Oil certain matters connected with 


‘I stood ill Venice on the Lridg-e of Biglis, 

A ualace and a prison on each liand. 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from tlie stroke of the enchanter’s wand. 

A tliou.sand years their cloudy wing.s expand 
.Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
O'er the far times when many a subject land 
Looked to the rvinged Lion’s marble piles, 

Where Venice sat in state, throned on her luin- 
dred isles. 


‘Oil, if one could only see it as it used 
to be,’ he said, ‘and learn a lesson from it ! 
Think, Lady tdiivia, of Avliat this city has 
your volume. When you leave here, it will be | been. Think of it lirst a wind-tosBed group of 
to return to England, I presume?’ . j islands, where the streams of the Alps and 

‘No! Wlieii iny sister and. I say good-bye i Tyrol had tlieir meeting, and only the .sea-birds 
to Yenice, Ave leave Europe in my yacht for | found a dwelling-place. It is possible that on 

the East We liave neither of us seen Japan | this very island, upon Avhich this house now 

yet, and we are tliinking of taking a long -somfi K king of the Yeueti. 

holiday in lliat direction,’ | may have stood, and, looking out uA-er the 

‘ You could S(!arcel3^ choose a incire charriiiiig | A\%‘.iter, liaA'e dreamed ns I am (lrea.iuing iioAV, 
'place/ he answered, and then turned to his ■ If only it could liave been jiossilile for liim to 
ht.>siA.*sSj Avho had sume moi-r friemis she wns ' see tlie gloiy of tlie ]dm'e ns it Avas to l)e. 
desirous of iutroducirng to him. Half an hum* | Alien dilveii mit the Enganean liills Ly his 
or so later, he em-uun(ered (Jiivia standing l>y conquerors, he came to biiiid his lint, and 
one of the open windows. ' | (hvell in safety on these yidloAV sands, .It AVas 

‘Bince you visit it so often, I ]U‘esuine yon j not for him to knoAV the grariileur that aims 
are foml of Yenice, Lady Olnda?’ he said, in ' to he its portion in years U) eoiru*, Avhen 
his luAA' musical A'oice, ‘ Lut there, J need not ( Angelo llirlecipaido should have compleieil hia 
ask tlie question, Iiuaa^ could, one Iielp loving 1 gig^antic Avork, and Avrested 'tlie ialaiid.s froiu 
it ? What other city has such a liislory j the treacherous sea. if only he could have 
wrap[!f^d up in its eveiy stone ? I sometimes , av niched the 11 eel.-'- of llic; muA' Bepublic ploiigli- 
stand at the AvindoAv of nrv own liouse at night, ing the Avat.ers of the hlediterranean, beirring 

and look out upon the water. Then it seem.s | merchandise to all the great nations of the. 

tr) me I see the sIoaa" ground ages go floating , earili. If be could but ha\'e witnesse*! its ships 
by on the tide. Bee, the AAdndoAA- is open ; may j of Avar sailing oil to the conquest of dm 
1 cmiduct you outside and ask yon Avhat yon | Turks, the Saracens, and tlie Genoese ; and 
see ?’ I have seen its pride groAAung more and mote 

lie led hei* throiigli tlie open Aviiulow into insulibrable eacli year, dvliat Avould he not liave 
the ludcoiqy. Once there, tiiey stood side ly : tried to dto to aA-vrt ilie catastrophe? Thirteen 
shle looking down on the waters of tlie Omncl j hundred years of greatness, and then a fall 

such as the Avorld has never seen. Heavens! 
Avhat a lesson could lie learned from every rip[)le 


Canal, It was a lovely night, a young moon 
shoAved faintly above tlie o[qiosite liousetops, 
louching the water in the centre of the canal. 
Avilli its uncanny ligld ; but on the far side, 
all Avas wrappt‘d in deepest slmdoAAX A little 
farther to the left the Ponte di llialto showed 
jsp’ay and ghostlike in the semi-daikness. At 
inieiTals, a gondola sliut out of some side-street 
ami darted round a corner aauUi a cry of 
warning from the gondolier, otherAvise* the 
canal was deserted. 


and eATi'v stone if only they could speak.’ 

Hiere Avas something in the man’s face tliat 
seir.ed iqion Olivia’.s "pity. Hitiunlo she had 
been almost cold io him, iiOVA' she leant hnuvard, 
and placed her hand upon liis arm, Iiardly con- 
scious tliat slie Inul done so. 

‘ Hut, sir,” slie said, \you forget that there is 
another side to the picture. Had it not heeti . 
for the overAveeniiig pride you. speak of, and 


% 


Glisten to the Avaler,’ said tlie king, during ; such careless statesmanship as men would scarce 
a pause in the music in the room behind | helku^e, Yenice might he tlie centre of the 
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i j woi'ld‘8 coiumurce to-da}', a*a ahe was live liiiu- 
I dred years agt,).’ 

i The king stooped a little towaitls hen His 
; eyes shone in the bright light like dianiuiidsj 
‘ and Ids voice, when lie spoke, had a clearer 
ring than it had yet possessed. 

‘ You are right/ he said ; ‘ you are cpiite 
right. It is the .sin of pride, of overweening 
confidence in one’s self, that a. I'liier must guard 
against, more than masterstrokes of di])lumacy. 

! dll for one hour’s ]>re vision of my country’s 
I future ! Whut would 1 not give for it ! Lady 
I Olivia, ill all your brilliant life, your social 
i conquests, there is one sweet you have not 
I tasted. You do not know the joy of winning 
I a kingdom against enurmoiis odds, and eslalj- 
i lishiiig a dynasty for one’s self. I doubt even if 
; you, clever as yon are, understand what it 
hieans to an ambitious man like myself to 
know that I have doiic it by the strength of 
my own riglit arm. Indeed, I doubt vary 
uiucli if I know exactly the extent of niy own 
feelings.’ 

‘I think I can hazard a very good giie.ss.’ 

^ have Iieard my story, tlieii'?’ 

‘I have heard wdiai was supposed to be your 
i story, but whether it is the correct version I 
I cannot of course tell. Xhju see 1 have no means 
1 of judging.’ 

I ‘ Well, some day, if you will allow rue, I wnll 
j tell you my history nn'self. I think you wall 
I say that you liave never heard a stranger.’ 

I you Inu’e the satisfaction of knowing 

: tliat you have succeeded, No one can rob you 
I of that.’ 

i ‘I have succeeded up to the jireseiit, hut tlie 
; question that haunts me day and night is, shall 
’ I continue to do so? Tliere are so many difli- 
■ cnlfcie.s in iho ivay, aiid soiuctimos tlie patJj 

; lies over such steep lulls, tliat it seems hojieless 
to expect that one will ever arrive at ilie 

top.’ , 

I 'That is not the account I have heard ol 
' you. Only to-day I had you de.scribed to me 
as a man of dauntless energy, wdiose boast it is 
i that he does not know tlie meaning of the 
i word “ fail 1 ” ’ 

I "Ah, I fear your informant llattered me, 

I But I agree with you that is what the man 

I v.dio is to succeed must ]je. I must rouse my~ 

j self, I must throw olf this depression wdiich 
! has seized me, and play the part of a man. 

I The truth is, 1 have been ill ; I was only iu- 

< duced to leave niy country wdieu it became 
i absolutely certain that unless I did so I slioulil 
i die. I \vent Lo llung-kmig, but they advised 
; me to come home to Europe and consult a 
: s.peeiiilist I came here, and next week I am 
1 to learn my fate. One tries not to be a coward, 
I Lady Olivia, but one cannot help dreading wdiat 
I one may be told. So much depends upon my 

j life, you see, the happines.s of thousands, the 

I fate of a new throne, even the independence of 
a CDiuitry.’ 

■' Olivia'' looked up into the pale, handsome 
iace of the king, and, as she did so, she 
headed- a heavy sigh. 

‘Will 3^011 believe me 'when I ho\? much 
'1 pity she a.sked. ^I syrapatliise wdfcli 

'I you from the bottom of my heai-'t.’ 

' / M Thank you/ lie answmred. ‘ When I inter- 


preted for you on the Turkisli frontier tlia,t 
dark night years ago, I was leaving Europe 
with all the wmrld before me. My futiii’e was 
a blank i>age, on which 1 had then to -write 
my name. It is a strange coiiicideuce that, 
wdieii 1 return to Europe, my name assured, 
you should be tbe first woman to 'whom I un- 
bare m,y soul. But I must not detain you 
Jiere. The night is growing cold, and our 
hostess will be wcinderirig where we are.' 

Olivia ruse with a little shiver. Y'diether it 
was the damp night air, or the effect of the 
king’s words, slie could not .say, but she felt 
more miserable tlian she had done for some 
iiiiie past. Inside the drawing-room the 
musidaiis were pluying^a selection from 
Gounod’s Faust ; and the plaintive melody 
seemed in keeping w?Ih her thoughts. She 
could not divest hensclf of the ideji that it 
was all unreal. It was like a dream, vivid 
while it lasted, but from wliich she inigiit 
expect any moment to awake. The moon rising 
above the house-tops, tlie dark shadow of the 
buildings opposite, the cries of the gondoliers 
as they turned into the narrow streets to 
right and left, tlie music in the room behind, 
and the mysterious King of the iMedangs stand- 
ing beside ber, telling her of his thr'one, and 
the jeopardy in "which his life was ])laced. 

He pushed open the window for liei*, and 
escorted her into the room, where the}'- found 
their hostess near the door, talking* to the 
English consul. Bidding lier g'oud-niglit, and, 
thanking lier for lier hospitality, the king 
accomjiaiiied Sir John down-stairs, follo"we(l ])y 
his aide-de-camp. On the stairs I encountered 
them. 

‘Good-night, iiyy lord/ .said the king, pausing 
for a moment to .speak to me. ‘I must repeat 
"what a jdeasure it has been to me to meet 3 ’ou. 
Perhaps, if you can spare the time, ycai will 
2)ay me a visit before yon leave Wuiici'. ; I 
shall be so glad to see you.’ 

‘1 will do myself the honour of waiting 
upon your Majesty wheueve.r it will be most 
conveiiieiit to you to see me/ 1 answered. 

‘ Shall we say on Saturday, Ihen ? At tlrree 
o’clock, if tliat will suit you.’ 

‘Three o’clock will suit me admirably/ I 

aiLswered. ‘ I will be sure not to kee^) your 

majesty "waiting.’ 

‘I tiumk you. Good-niglit.’ 

I bade liim good-nigbt, and then went on 
up-stairs to the drawing-room, in searcli of 

Olivia, When I bad found her, "we made our 

iulieux-^ thanked our hostess for the honour she 
had done us in introducing us to the king, 
and took our dep)arture. One thing inipi'cssed 
me immediately, and that was my sister’s quiet- 
ness. We were no sooner under weigh than I 
rallied her on the siihj'eet inquiring, now 
tln.it she had seen His Muje.sty, the King of the 
Medangs, what .she thought of him. 

‘I don’t know what lo think,’ she answered. 
‘ Victor, there is something very extraordinary 
about the man. Some magnetic quality^ that I 
cannot understand. Since I have .spoken to 
liim, I can only’" say^ tiiat f do not at all 
wonder he has succeeded. He is the sort of 
man who would carry any enterjjrise through, 
however difficult But I fancy he is very iiiJ 
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‘ Yes, very ill. lie told Jue tliot tliat ’was 
the reason of liis being here now. He is very 
desporrlent, and the way he spoke of the fiiture 
of his country, if an)dhmg should happen^ to 
Iiiinselh almost brought tlie tears to niy; eja^sd 
^ He has asked me to call, upon hijii on Satur- 
day. 1 sliall do so, but to-morrow 1 shall wuite , 
to Blenlnnson and ask idm to let me iicar hy | 
r<u:uru of ])OHt all h(j ]viuu\'S of him. li there 
is a man in tlie world 'wiio is likely to know 
— he h that one.' 

MJoesn'f. lliat see.vi,i a little as if we l.iai*dly 
trusted him U asked Olivia. ‘Ought we to 
make iri<|uiries in that way, do you tliiuk 0 
1 looked at her An siirirrisc. Could this Ije 
the same woman wluv Jiiorning, had 

B]:>oken of lum as a mere adventurer ? Verily, 

I tliouglit t(j myself, if this is a sample of what 
lie can' do, His Majesty has indeed, the power of 
coina.n*ting his o].)ponont8 to his own side. But 
whatever' 1 may have thought, I was too -wise 
in my generation to say aiiytiiiiig to Olivia on 
the .subject. 


MOE,E ABOUT HOESELESS CAEEIAGES.- 

In Eastern fairy tale, when a man wanted to i 
transport ids body from one place to another, 
he tniroiled a sipuare of carpet, seated himself 
upon it, uttered a few mystic words, and in a 
twinkling was at the particular haven where he 
avould be. This is certainly the simplest forra 
of locomotion ever conceived, but unfortunately 
its secret has been lost. It is a pity that 
lomance has, in this case, outstripped reality, 
for there is in. Inimau nature a restlessness 
winch inspires a man to be on the move, and 
the quicker lie can travel the better lie likes it. 
To a child even, the prospetd of a ride, a drive, 
a joraaiey Oil the railway, or a lift on brother 
d’ma’.-j bicycle, is an event to be looked forward 
to with the greatest zest. There is a sense of 
I exhilaration in being carried rapidly over the 
ground wdtliout self-axertioii, and as it is a 
liixuiy which hitherto few could coiamaiid, it 
has become customary to regard those wlio can 
afford to maintain a coach-house and stable as a 
race apart, who are . dislinguislied from their less 
fortunate fellows by the appellation ‘caiiiage- 
folk.’ It is true that the gulf which formerly 
separuied them from the common Iierd ha.s been 
partly bridged by tlie bicycle, but still the man 
who keeps his own coiivevance is ‘a some- 
bQ(i}\r _ ■ . . ^ : ' ■ ■ , 

The thoughtful know full wxdl that the keep- 
ing of honses brings with it anxiety, trouble, 
and expense, from which the man wdio is obliged 
to content liimself with ‘slianks’s mare' is alto- 
gether exempt Hence it comes about that the 
po.ssibility of possessing a vehide wdiich shall be 
quite independent of animal power for its action 
—a little carriage wliich re<piires only the touch 
of a handle to set it bowling aloiig at ten miles 
an hour or so- is a most timpding thing to 
hold out to those wliose aspirutiuiis liave never 


in 


■' See also Journal for lfc|U5, page 563. 


j'eacheil higher than an omnibus, tramcar, or, on 
state occasions, a cab. The power (.>f pnrdia.sijig 
such a vehicle .seems to bring one very near the 
flying carpet of the Eastern magician ; and there 
is no romance about it, for the time is mo.-t 
surely near at hand when sudi vehitdes 'will 
beconie comparatively eomiunii on our high- 
ways. Let us consider tlie })rcsent pu.sitiou of 
this important new departure. 

Owing to legisIadiA’e restrictions under vdiidi 
any vehicle which carries its o\v]i jueans of pro- 
piihiou is regarded in the sanie light as a heavy 
traction engine, the horseless carriage indubtry 
in this coiiiitry is held, in alagyanco’ This cii- 
ioi'ccd cpiietude must not be ivgarded as an un- 
mitigated mi si: or tune, althovigli there are many 
who dtqdore the start given to foreign inumifac- 
turers by tlie freedom which they enjoy from 
any such restraint. 

But it should be remembered that the inaiui- 
faeture of lioi-seless carriages is a.s yet in its 
extreme infancy, and it must go through sjoine 
years of probation before the best types are 
decided upon. As matters at present stand, ive . 
are looking on, while other nations are doing a 
vast amount of pioneer work, from whidi We 
presently .shall reap much advantage without 
paying the premium of costly experiments. 
Eecent exhibitions have made the })iiblic ac- 
quainted with the outwoird form of somv^ of 
tiiese new vehiedes, and it must be apparent to 
most ob.server.s tlnat they are at the be.st clumsy 
constructions which are cai3able of vast inipro^'e- 
ment. Tlmre is no necessity that they should 
.slavi.shly follow^ the models supplied" by llio 
eaiTiage-builder, and altdiough this is tlie case 
at present, as it was for years in the matter of 
railway earriage design, we may feel .sure that 
ultimatel}^ a new and distinct Ibrm will l^e found 
for the.se liorseles.s vehitdes, a fujau which will 
combine both strength and elegance. 

jMany forms of motive-powm' luu’c been tried 
for road vehicles. They have been <li’iven V*y 
W'ind, carrying .sails like a ship ; by coihM] 
springs^ by tlie expansion of gas, generally 
ammonia, or carbonic acid ; and by ordinaiy coa.l- 
gas, coiiipi'eB.sed in cylinder, or canied iu huge 
bellows. All these metliods we may at once ; 
consign to oblivion, by reason of their iinprac- , 
ticability. There remuiu tliree methods of pro- 
pulsion wdiicli come within the bounds of things 
practical— and these are by electricitjq by oil- 
ongine, and l)y steam. We shall brielly comskler 
the claim.s of each. 

It may be thongdifc that because tramwaTS and 
railway.^ are now being successfully worked by 
electricitjq the same agent is applicable to .high- 
way use for other vehicles. But thi.s i.s not so. 
In electric railways the heavy machinery and 
its attendant steaiu-engiue for the generation of 
the current is stationary, and the electricity is 
I conveyed to the vehicles through the medium 
I of the rails, or from an overheail wdre. To use 
I the current for a vehicle independent of rails, 

I we nuust carry .secondary l)utterie.s or accrimu- 
! lator.'^, and the weight of these k so excessive 
in comparison with the energy they afford, that 
the carriage becomes heavy in structure and 
mo-st unwieldy. Moreover, the use of such 
carriages presupposes .stations iu every iow"n; 
wliere spent batteries cun be exchanged lor 
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freshly charged ones. It may certaiidy become 
possible in the distant future to establish over- 
head lines on our highways which will supply 
currents to any vehicle hooking on to them, but 
at present this can only be regarded as a dream. 
We may therefore at once put electricity out of 
court, except as an agent for igniting the ex- 
pi o-sive vapour in an oil-engine, the next method 
of ]n'opiilsioii which comes under revieW’. 

An oil-engine is, in point of fact, a gas-engine, 
for the oil wddcli it carries is vaporised-^that is, 
turned into gas and mixed witli a certain pro- 
portion of air before it can be utilised. This 
niixture, when exploded, in most cases by an 
electric spark, gives enei’gy to a piston in a 
cylinder, and motion is obtained by a crank in 
the familiar manner. No Ijoiler is necessary ; 
the working parts are few ami simple, and we 
may at once say that the s^^stem is admirably 
adapted to a light velucle for the use of one 
or two persons. Such a vehicle is said to have 
travelled on one occasion at the rate of sixty 
jniles per hour. But it is obvious to any mecha- 
nician that a speed so high, if desirable, could 
only be possible for an extremely short distance, 
on account of the rapid heating of the W’orkiug 
parts. Speed, however, is not a first requisite, 
and it stands to reason that, for the sake of 
pedestrians and others, tlie rate at whicli these 
autocars travel must be regulated within well- 
defined lirnite. 

For heavy work no motive-power has been 
found so tractable and satisfactory in every way 
as steam, although engineers have not yot learned 
how to utilise more tlian ten per cent, of the 
energy expended in raising it. And what applies 
to the steam-engine employed for other pur- 
poses, applies equally w’ell to steam as a driver 
of lionseless carriages. But the popular idea of 
a steam ioconiotive, which may l.)(3 tersely 
.summed up in the formula ‘ Puffing Billy,’ must 
he at once dismissed from tlie mind. It is a 
new type of engine altogether which will in- 
vade our highway a. 

ft will liave a smokeless fire, and its boiler 
will consist of coiled tubes, kept at a low 
red heat, into which a little water tvill be in- 
jected periodically, to be instantly converted 
into superheated steam. On rough, hilly ground, 
a slight increase in the W’ater-su])pl 3 " will make 
additional steam, so that the energ}^ at com- 
mand can be doulded or trebled, and the hill 
conquered without difficulty or reduction of 
speed. And it is here, especiall}^ that the 
steam-engine compares so favourably with 
engines of tlie petroleum kind j for the latter 
have no resei-ve jmwer to fall back upon when 
additional force is needed. Another advantage 
in favour of steam is that coke and water are 
obtainable everywhere, except, perhaps, in the 
desert of Sahara. 

In the suburbs of Paris there are several 
tramways wdiicli are already worked by steatn, 
as they are in various towns in England, But 
; in Paris the Serpollet, or tubukir boiler, is irsed 
' exclusively, and the cars are driven at high rates 
of speed. These tubular boilers, it is asserted, 
are ([ulte free from any risk of explosion, and 
they are officially allowed to be worked up to a 
! pressure of ninety-four atmospheres —which is 
j equal to more than one thousand four hundred 


pounds, the tubes having been first tested to 
more than double that pressure. 

It is not generally known that the use of 
steam on our high-roads is no novelty. At the 
beginning of the century many vehicles driven 
by steam were tried as rivals to the stage- 
coach, and some of them ran at a faiiy speed, 
and carried passengers from town to town. 
There was much, opposition to them, and all 
kinds of obstacles— including such solid ones as 
heaps of stones laid across the roads — W'ere 
placed in their ^vay. A few unfortunate acci- 
dents, added to other difficultie.s, eventually 
signed their death-warrant, and the traffic Came 
to an eiK,]. But now, as we have alread}^ indi- 
cated, the use of the stean^ - engine is placed 
upon an entirely new footing. "Owing to the 
introduction of mild it is possible to com- 
bine in one vehicle great lightness and extreme 
strength. The bicycle is a splendid example of 
what can be done in this way, and, in addition 
to strength of construction, we have mild steel 
as a material for tubular boilers. It is fair to 
assume tliat the future autocar, instead of lieing 
a copy of the coach -builders’ model, wdll be 
sometliiiig quite different. It would be well for 
intending manufacturers to offer prizes for the 
best designs sent in for horseless vehicles, 
making it a condition that neitlier the modern 
carriage nor the railway coach shall he taken 
as a model. Designers have now the oppor- 
tunity of offering us something of a novel cliar- 
acter, and they should bear in mind, in drawing 
out their plans, that they have in modei'u steel, 
and in alumiiiiuiu and its alloy.s, materials 
which readily lend themselves to strength and 
liglifcness. 

The lull which is now before Parliament 
will probably become law before iimny months 
have passed, foi’ no opposition to its passage 
is anticipated. It provides lliat the new vehicles 
shall be placed on exactl}’' the same footing 
as horse-drawn carriages ; but, of course, the 
altered conditions of their construction re- 
quire special regiilations. For instance, the 
petroleum whicli i.s necessary to many of them 
comes under the ]iea.d of an exjdosivc, and great 
care hay to be exercised in dealing with it. It 
is true that some of the vehicles are adapted 
for the use of heavy, non-explosive oils ; but 
these compounds are generally so objectionable 
by reason of their strong odour, that thej?- will 
never come into common use. The liquid 
mostly used is known as Ijeuzine, and as it 
gives off an iiiilainmable vapour at ordinary 
temperatures, it is certainly a dangerous thing 
to deal with, and nuist never be handled except 
by daylight. Tlie new bill makes suitable pro- 
visions as to the storage and use of tliis treach- 
erous agent, and the Secretaiy of State is 
empowered to issue instructions with regard to 
it. Tlie maximum weight of a horseless carriage 
is to be four tons ; it must never be left 
without control, it must not whistle or make 
any other disagreeable noise, and its construc- 
tion must be of an unobjectionable nature. 
These are the principal provisions of the bill, 
which has already'’ been read a second time in 
the House of Lords, and whicli, tliere is every 
reason to believe, will meet with equal support 
in the House of Commons. 
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An iniportant araeiidmenfc on the bill has 
been made when before the stamlio" committee, 
to the effect tliat there be left out of the the 
proliibition against the light locooiofcive drawing 
any vehicle, and to insert a provision tliat one 
vehicle iniglit be drawn, which should not 
exceed with the locomotive, weight unladen, 
four tons. 

A new indiistiT is pretty sure to attract that 
ula'quitoiis individual, known as the Oompany 
promoter. No sooner is a discovery made, a 
new tiling patented, or an ohl one revived or 
improved^ tlian it is scented by tiuise vultures 
of the hnancial woidd. The horseless carriage 
is no exception to tlie rule, and Companies are 
already ila-unting tlpdr banners, in the form of 
prospecl-nses, before'^he {mblie eye, in the hope 
of raising capital with^which to work out their 
plans. .But let the public hesitate before in- 
vesting tlieir money in projects whicli are, at 
present, in quite an experimental stage. Even 
if tlie whole enterprise were cut and dried, and 
if tlie most perfect form of motor and veliicle 
had been acliieved, it is a grave question 
whether any Company promotion is necessary. 
In no country in tlie world are better carriages 
built, or more wonderful engineering feats 
achieved, than in Britain, and it may safely be 
assumed that we have scores of firms who are 
competent enough and wealthy enough to build 
any kind of autocar whicli public demand may 
call for. As soon as the bill now before Par- 
liament becomes law, manufacturers will vie 
witli one another in the production of efficient 
horseless carriages, and the pulilie 11011 have 
iiiaiiy to choose from. W'e need hardly say 
that the great natural law of tlie survival of 
the fittest will apply here as in other things. 


. , A LOCAL VI E'W,. ' 

CHAPTEE VIL (continued). 

Theee is one case, at least, in which to he 
grateful on account of a fellow-creature’s death 
calls for a high form of Immau charity. 
Frederick Farmley furnished such a case. Nature 
forestalled the law in exacting her debt. When 
the day of execution arrived, tlie condeinned man 
was in the delirium of rheumatic fever, and 
' before the lapse of the res])ite, he was dead. 
It is right to state that the event was almost 
universally lanicnted, and the general feeling, 
far beyond the small limits of Crownley, was 
that the law had been nnfaiily cheated of 
itS' due. 

Two 'persons alone v/ere glad that death had 
intervened. 'We need not inquire into their 
inoti\'es. They were i^lary I)alton and lier 
moiber, wdio leaimed of tlie condemned man’s 
de.ath far from England, and shrouded his dark 
memory wiili their gentle charity. .l\ir Seth 
Farmley, also in voluntary exile, heard t^he iiervs 
as an unexpected Mat of luck.’ To that extent 
it gratified him. Mr Beth Farmley’s place of 
exile, it need hardly l>e added, is Argentina, 
where lie proposes to settle for gotal. 

Tlie lapse of a year, assisted by the absence 


of those most ueai-ly connected witli tlie event.s 
of this story, removed tliese events back into 
local liistory. It was known that tBlrs Dalton 
and her daughter would never return to Crown- 
ley ; and not long after their depart: ure for 
Italy, the house the}^ had lived in was sold By 
the trustees, together with all its coiiieuts. 
They corres|>onded for a while witli one or t\vo 
frieiida ill the parish, and then the letters 
ceased, and tliey passed out of local intencst. 

]\:[ait:laud wars generous enough not to Be 
wonuded l>y a ;form.il farewell, in the junscuoe 
of others, and by an ap]:>areiit forge tfu hi ess (,>f 
Iiiin wliicli tliey sliowcd after IcaA^ing Cruwnhiy. 
'Yet, lie asked himself, wliy .sliould eitliei' mother 
or daugliter write to him from abroad 1 The 
latter lYOuld IiaiTlly do bo, ami the former could 
have no wish to do wliat niiglit revive ho]ie3 
now past realisation. All was over ; arid instead 
of iiidulging vain regrets, Dr Alaitlaiid sliut tliem 
: up in a secret taberna,cle of Iris breast, find 
I applied himself witli greater earnestness In liis 
j work. 

I One afternoon in late September, tlie tw-o 
I ladies sat in the drawing-room of a (piiet 
i KeuBington hotel. They had returned to Eng- 
; land tivo nioiitlis earlier, and had spent the 
; interval at a western sea-side place. They wei'c 
; not much changed, outwardly, exce.]>t tliat Mrs 
Dalton looked stronger, and her daughter, if a 
Aittle older m.TW and .settled by trial, gained 
I ratlier than suffered in tioint of Ijeauty by the 
I expeiience. They were discussing the project of 
; a. place of future residence, for of travelling 
'and hotel life both liad liad enoimli. 

i O , ■ : ■ . 

j ‘A nmv liouse, with euaiiw thing in it also 
: new, takes good wliile to make into a home, 
i AIai:‘y,’ said Mrs Dalton. 

I ‘ It is a ])it}^ everytliing was sold at Crownley,’ 

I was the ansiveiy :tngreB .spoken. 

After a silence, tlie girl added : 

* Would it not .save Mr FairfiekBs tinie, 
mamma, if we went to liini this evening, instead ; 
of bringing hiia here?’ 

A' think it would, Mary ; Mr FairfieldAs 
time is of value. Send him a little telegram 
that we are coining to call.’ 

The alacrity witii which Alaiy proceeded to 
scud the message was hardly needed to .show 
Mrs Dalton the .secret wish that underlav her 
(laugh terb suggestion. Tiny went to Crohaxri, 
and spent half an. hour with the .solicitor ; and: 
then, as they were leaving, tlie BUggestion was 
softly made by ]\Iary Dalton tliat they should 
walk fjiiietly as far as Crownley, and take one 
look at the place. 

And BO they went, recognised by nomg until 
they came, in view of the cliiirch. For some, 
little time they remained gating silently. 
Strangers occupied the vicarage now, and they 
— th (3 visit'.ors — felt like gliosis of tlic past wlio 
had no right to inlrude in those precincts, 
They knew there was an affectionate tablet iu-i 
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tlie t'liui'cli to tlie late vicar’s memory, becaurr.e 
they had a }'>b.otDgraph of it. 

Turning back by another road, they saw 
a sliorfc way before them a certain detaclied 
corner house. The girl was the first to recog- 
nise itj and to liesitate. It was the house I>r 
Maitland laid taken, lifteen months before~~and 
how long ago it seemed ! 

‘ IVliat ought we to do, nianima ? b she whis- 
])ered anxiously. ‘ I— I should not like to }3ass. 
»Sliaii we go backi® 

M tliink not, Mary, and I am sure you do 
not wish to do so unkind an act,’ said Mrs 
Dalton, who suspected more than slie put in 
words. ^ Don’t you remember/ site added, 
dropping her voice as they slowly approach ed 
the house, ‘ the promise we once made, to come 
and see his new house 1 We liave not fulfilled 
it’ 

The girl lowered her face and made no reply. 
They were at the door, and they did not notice 
tliat it bore no brass plate. A maid answered 
the bell. 

*Dr Maitland?’ the servant answered, with 
surprise. ‘No, ma’am; I believe the doctor 
once lived here, but he is not in the neighbour- 
hood now, Tie went away.’ 

They vvent tpiickly back to the station, and 
returned to London. Neither motlier nor 
daughter said a word about Dr M^aitland 
during the whole journey — and vei^y few words 
aljout anything else. Their silence, told the tale 
of their disappointmeiit, and of much more. 
'Wlierever Maitland now might be, he certainly 
filled the thoughts of those’ two, to the exclu- 
sion of all else, arid made them botli imliappy. 

‘Mamma,’ said Mary, late in the eveiiing, 
‘don’t you think Londou is the be.st place to 
settle in? There is so much-— , so much to 
interest one, every day, in. London.’ 

‘ As you wish, darling/ said the mother 
tenderly. She understood her daughter’s feeling. 
‘And i see your wrist is .su’elling again, M'ary, 
and we must sliow it to an English surgeon. I 
chm’t half trust foreign doctors— though they 
may be clever enough.’ 

Mary Dalton pulled up the sleeve off her 
white wrist, and looked at it caielessly. It had 
received a sprain some months before. It wa.s 
undoubtedly swollen. 

‘Yes/ she answered, ‘we will go to a doctor 
in the inorning. There is one close by, in the 
square, for I noticed the lamp.’ 

There is no more to be told, excepting an 
incident connected with this con.sultfition. On 
ringing the bell, and learning that tlie doctor 
was in, the servant, for some reason, showed 
them into the doctor’s .study instead of the 
usual waiting-room, and closed the door. 

■ ‘ Mamma ! ’ 

..'-Mrs -Dalton was equally startled. The old 
vleamge study seemed repivjduced (points of 
diliereufe being at first unnoticed) by the talile, 
the; writing-desk, the arm-chair, the very books 
even' (for many of them were here, on the old 
" shelves), the portrait over the man tel- piece, and, 
ItL the, same poBition, beyond the hearthrug, 
the cosy little chair her uiicle had kept in las 
.’study for Mary’s own use. 

^ Before^ they could ask themselves the meaning 
of all thi^, tim servant came hack. 




‘The doctor is in the consulting-room/ she 
said ; ‘ wn‘11 you please come this way ? ’ 

Mary Dalton, folio wed tlie maid, and did not 
notice, until she was entering the consulting- 
room, tliat her mother had not accompanied 
tliem. As the door was at once closed by the 
maid, there was no time to think about it. 

Mrs Dalton sat down and waited. In a few 
minutes she heard them coining, and turned an 
expectant face to tlie door. The doctor entered, 
laughing, along witli the young lady. 

‘Dr Maitland i I am so— glad !’ Mrs Dalton 
exclaimed, Idiishing with liappiiiess, and standing 
up with extended hands. 

The doctor not only pressed the two small 
hands wdtlun. his own, but, mast unprofession- 
ally, bent down and kissed^ier forehead. Mary 
Dalton, niean time, sliyl)#looked on. 

‘ We tliouglit, W'lien we called yesterday at 
your old house,’ said Mrs Dalton, tear.s and 
smiles mingling on her face, ‘ that we had — 
had. lost you ! And it is only by a mere chance 
— because of Mary’s wuast’ — — The recollection 
seemed to bring her back to a more serious 
vein, wliicli perliaps was only assumed. ‘ By 
the wav, what do you think of Mary’s wrist?’ 

Dr Maitland was ol.)liged to confess, nuth a 
smile, that this waas the first he liad heard of 
the troulile. Mary held it out to him now, 
averting her face with very pretty shame, and 
the doctor examined the white wrist as atten- 
tively as circumstances allowed. But, in all 
probability, the result proved eventiiaily satis- 
factory. 

THK' END.' " 


THE SPECTROSCOPE : ITS AGHIEVE- 
MlilNTS. 

Of all instrument:', of sricntilic research, the 
most subtle is ctulaiid)’ i.lie spectroscope. It 
outstrips the telese<‘pe itself in tlie investigatioii 
of the nature of tln^ heaven ily bodies and 
phenomena of interstellar space, and far sur- 
passes the microscope in the detection of infini- 
tesimal particles of matter. Until within a few 
years tlie telescope was the only instrument liy 
which asiroiiomical investigations could he 
carried on, but it was unable to do mcu*e than 
give informat.ion as to the form, size, and colour 
of the fixed stars and ncbulie — tliose hazy 
patches in the sky whost^ nature had hitherto 
puzzled astronomers. With the aid of the 
sjiectroscope, however, not only is the nature 
of the.se celestial bodies revealed, but also tlieir 
condition as regards relative age, temjjerature, 
and motion towards or away fx'oin the solar 
system. . 

The spectroscope is an instrument for analys- 
ing light. It consists essentially of a triangular 
bit of glass through which the light to be 
analysed and examined is passed. The three- 
sided ])risuis of teat seen hanging around gasaliers, 
vase.s, &{5., and wliich attract our attention by | 
the resplendent colours into which iiglit passing 
tlirougli them is decomposed, are really spectro- 
scopes in. the rough. Glass shaped after the 
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fasliioii of tliese prisinfitic dropB iia>s the power, 
as Ne w ton, showed long ago; of separating a 
Tay (jf light wliich is a ble.ud of various coloiu’s 
intu the colours wliicli eoinpose it. Wliite light, 
Newt.uii [n'oved, was such a blend, and not a 
]turt^ colon }*, as had hitherto beeii believed. But 
(hat ]Iii]os(,phe.r was uuJtble, tliougli. lie ]iiade 
the aitejHpt, to detect n'liat was of far more 
impoj'lam'e iinui a }>ractical point of view than 
tile s<'pa,!'ai ion of liglit into its constituent 
t'uluuj's-' iruijiiy, dark s]:>a.ce3 or gaps in tlie 
colours so sejia rated. Tliese spaces or gaps arc 
lie- tcsHUilial ubjecls of study in spectrum analysis, 
i’he l ion ou r of lli'st (.diserving tliem. falls to 
W'dlasioii, who used sunliglit as did Newton, 
but experimented in a different mannea*. 
Wollaston emphjyed a line slit — tlie other 
necessary part of the spectroscope“-tlirough 
wliieli lie lirst passed a ray of iiglit beiiire 
allowing it to fall on the prism. He did not, 
however, recognise the value of his discovery, 
pi'obalily regarding it as peculiar rather tlian 
important; nor could he have imagined for a 
jiioinent that the study of these dark spaces or 
lines— foi’ they are really images of the slit^ — 
would subsequently reveal tlie constitution of 
the siiii to us. In 181-4, Fraunhofer, a Munich 
optician, examined and mapped the positions of 
five liundred and seventy-six of these lines, 
wliich have ever since been called Ih’atinliofer’s 
liue.s, tliougli tlnry have now increased to tliree 
thousand. The importance of tliose lines as a 
iuea,us of investigation is at once, apparent when 
it is uieutioried that every simple or eieinentary 
.substajicii, \\duni lieated till it becumes a glowing 
Vfipour or gas, jiossesses a set of lines .;|)eculiar 
to itself whose positioiis remain fixed. By an 
examination of the light from glowing gases, 
thiMi, the nature of the gases is instantly 
reveah-id, a, ml their compo.sition unerringly 

(hitected. The decision of the spectroscope ia 
abno.st infallible. 

The surpassing delicacy of this instrument 
renders it indispeiisable in the domain of 
chemical research, in regard to the constitution 
cl rare suhstances occiiiTing in such minute 
quant iliers that ordinary means of measurement 
and analysis hy clieinical processes »are altogether 
out of the question. When every other means 
of researcli h exhausted, one look into the 
spectj*osco[ie is suilident to reveal the presence 
of a suhsiance. The mere cla-jiiping oi‘ the 
hands or the striking together of tlie pages of 
a dimty book in the presence of a gas-jet is 
suliicient to produce a certain line of yellow 
liglit—the unfailing sign of tlie presence of the 
metid sodiiiirq tlie chief constituent of common 
table .salt— in a s|3ee.trosco2)e placed at some 
distance. Sodium is a constituent of a great 
number of oiganic suljstances, but it oecur.s in 
such rniiiiite proportions tlmt, evmn were it 
i-sokled, the mieroscope would be quite out of 
Gbui’t in the detection of tlie metal ; yet b}- 


.siiu|)]y Ininiing a sulistaiice containing it, even 
in infinitesimal quantities, its presence' is shown 
by the spectroscope without the pos.sibility of 
a mistake. 

By the employment of .spectrum analysi.s, 
tliat is, analysis by meiins of tlie spent roHcope, 
a nmiiber of elemeiitai'y metals ln'r\’e been dis- 
covered. The Berman physicii^ts Bumsen ami 
ivirclilioff weia?. tlie first to inalvu^ a disetn^ery of 
this kind. Cmsiuin and rubidium were dis- 
covered by tlieni, to which vou-e soon added 
thalliuni by Oimikes anci imllurii liy Ileicli and 
Bicliter ; tiien a fifth, gallium, by Lecoq de 
Boisbaudran. All tlicse melnls are somewlml. 
lare, and would in all ]nobal)ilify liave escapHid 
detection for a long time to coim.^ but for tlii-s 
compai’atively new method of researcli. 

(luite recently the spec.tvnscope played an 
iniportant part in the discovery of the nmv 
gas, argon, V3l.iich has been found by I^uirl Ray- 
leigh and Professor Ramsay to form about oiie- 
liimdredth part of the earth’s atmosphere. ' And 
only tlie other day, as a i'e.sult of lixtended 
resea, relies on the above gas, the spect.ruscope is 
I'espoiisible for the aimouiiceinent made Ijy erne 
of tlie above-mentioned scientijsts, Professor 
Ramsay; that he has discovered in conqiany 
with the new gas, obtained from a rare Nor- 
wegian mineral, the substance heliiiin — a mystc- 
I'ious substance which had hitherto only been 
observed by the spectroscope to exist in the 
sun, and wlio.se occiirrence on earth or any- 
where else vvas probleinaticaL These are a few 
of the triiunphs of this exquisite in.Mtruinent as 
a potent wea]:)on of discovery in the regions of 
chemistry and physics. 

But Avoiiderful as have been the aeliievements 
of the spectrDSco],)e in tlie examination and di.s- 
covery of teiTestilal Biibstances, thoy have been 
even moi*e reiuarkabie in the douuiin of asti’oio 
o,my, and, as resmlts of its work, uelesllal chtnn- 
isiry and phy.sics have arisen as branclie.s of 
tliat science. By a coiiiparisiiii of the bspectraim’ 
or lines observed :in sunliglit with, the .speeira 
of siibst;ances fouEcl on eartli, Kircldioir demon- 
sti’afced tliat a large number of terrestrial ele- 
laents exist in the .sun, arriongst whicli arc the 
well-lcnowii snlistances, hydrogen, iron, nickel, 
zinc, copper, lead, and aluminium. It ap|iears 
to he an extraordinary fact that oxygen, whicli 
is so lavishly prevail ent on earth, seems to Iiave 
deserted the sun altoget.lier— none being observ- 
able in that luminary. For an, eleinent to 
attest its presence in the spectro.scope 3 it must 
not only be present in consideiuble relativ'e 
quantity, and in the gaseous form, but must 
occupy a position in the sun’s atinospliere where 
its spectriiin may be made laanifest by the 
light from the body of the sun shining 
through it. Thus it is probable that all 
terrestrial elements exist in the sun, but are 
not in a condition to make themselves evident. 
Further, the spectroscope shows that there are 
.substances in the sun, and still more in the 
■fixed stars, which Lave not yet been met with 
on earth. 

The sun consists of two distinct portions — 
the body of tlie sun, which is called the plioto- 
spluire ; and a layer of gaseous matter wliicli 
env^elop.s it, called the chronioBjihcre. Specti'o-. 
scopie examination indicates that the photo- 
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! 8|)]i*^re is an extremely liot solid or liquid inass ; 
j while the, cliromosphcre oauisists chiefly of glow- 
; iiig Iiydrogeii ami helium rising in huge tongues 
! of (lame to a heiglit of from live to ten thou- 
saml niih^a, or in ' the form of vast oveilianging 
clouds, connected with the pliotosphere hy 
col limns or stems like colossal waterspouts, 
reach iiigf from ten to one lui ndreil ^ and fi fty 
thousaiiil miles above, the siiir’s surface. Sun 
.^pds, the spectroscojie .shows, are either rela- 
cooler portions of the sun’s body, oi* 
luntteis in the sun ’.s atmosphere wlricli intercept 
mid ab.sorb tlie liglit from tlie photo.spliere. 
1’lie corona, that Imze wliicli is seen to siir- 
rouiid the sun like a halo during a total eclipse, 
is shown to Ije niainly due to .sunlight I'eilected 
from the meteoric dust wliicli surrounds the 
sun on all sides. 

Willie the planets give the same spectra as 
sunlight, tlie spectra of tlie fixed stars are dis- 
tinctly different from that of the sun, con finning 
the surmise that they do not shine hy reflected 
sunlight, but ai'e suns tliemselve-s, and .self- 
luminous. But ‘one differetli from another 
in glory.’ Tlioiigli there are uumerou.s lines in 
the liglit of the .stars ob.served coiiicideiit with 
those in .sunlight, showing that many .substances 
which are present in our .sun and on earth 
exist also in. those other .far-away suns, there 
ai*e many lines wliicli have no couiiteiqiart in 
the solar spectnuu. This is to be attributed, 
however, not so much, to a difference in their 
constitution as to a diherence in tlieir condition 
as regards temperature ; and it is highly prob- 
able tliiit all celestial bodies differ not at all 
in the stulf they are made of. 

An exceedingly interesting appli.catioii of tlie 
sifectroscope has lieen its employment in a 
detevmiiiatioii of the rate of recession or ap- 
proach of the sO'Called ‘ fixed ’ stars. By the 
nature of light, the lines in tlie. spectra of a 
luminous body are sliifted from their noviual 
] position to one side or anotheT, acconiing as 
llie ]>ody is receding from or approaching the 
ul>selXMn^ Usii^ this delicate, method ojf oliserv- 
iug the. TOotioms of stars, it has been found tl sat 
n numl.fer of these sim.s are, approaching ours, 
while others are receding. The .same metliod 
hits been. .siicces.sfully employed in determining 
the .movements of the clouds of hydrogen in 
the .solar atmosphere ; and filaments of glowing 
vapour have been oliserved to nrsli upwards 
to a height of two liuudred thou.saud mile.s 
above the sun’s surface, at the rate of one hun- 
dred and .sixty-six mile-s j>er .second. Other 
exanqiles of tliis striking application of .'^peetmui 
analysis has been the determination of the 
siin’-s rotation, the rotation of Jupiter, and the 
niotlon of Yenii.s in the line of .sight. 

The answer given by the .spectu-i.scope in 
regard to the nature of nehuhe i.s that, while 
some of these curious shreds and patche.s of 
light are cluster’s of stars, others are masse.s of 
luminous gas, chiefly nitrogen and hydrogen. 
It .has been unable, liowever, to give any cteci- 
.^ive verdict as to the constitution of comets, 
. - meteors, and tlie aurora or ‘ nortlicrn iight.s/ llie 
extreme laintness of the light in one iastance, 
and the short duration in tlie other, reiule.iv 
ing the ■ investigation of these objects one 
of. great difficulty. But further developments 


of the iirstrumeiit, and more perfect method.^ 
of ob.serviiig, will undoubtedly in the near future 
bring the.se strange pheiioineiia well within the 
sphere of .spectrum, analysis. 


G E 0 E D IE’S J U S T I C E. 

By a. M.‘F. Clela?5D. 

I. 

Those who have ever had the misfortime to 
travel by road or by rail through the ‘Black 
Country’ will not have failed to notice here 
and there .strange piles of building.?, surmounted 
I by numerous squat chimneys belching forth 
I rolling clouds of thick smole. At the ba.se of 
j each cliimiiey stands aiC open furnace, dull-red 
i in appearance when viewed in mkl-day light— 
or what passes for such in those parts — but 
! glowing with a brilliant brightiie.ss at night- 
' time, and ca.sting lurid beams athwart the 
I murky atmo.spliere. 

It has occasionally happened that a traveller 
, has had the still greater misfortune to be de- 
^ tained, for a few minutes, opposite such a pile 
i of buildings contiguous to the railway. He 
I may have then ob.served numerous black figures, 
j like imps in Purgatory, iiitting about the 
I mouths of the furnaces, snatching therefrom 
: glowing masses of material that hissed and 
! sparkled and sent shooting - stars of light Ihr 
j and wide, which morsels the imps forthwith 
■ conveyed to the maws of repulsive ogre.s .staiuL 
j ing near by. These would seize the fiery tit- 
j bits in tlieir revolving teeth, with horrid 
clangour, noise, and din, masticate them well 
I and then expectorate them as plates or bars 
lor rods of blue-gray iron, wliicli would be 
' speedily carried away and deposited in assorted 
^ heap.? in varioms parts of the yard, where they 
j would cau.se the surrounding air to vibrate 
i for hours after. 

I It is such a factory, or rolling-mill, that 
is the scene of our story. The particular 
rolling -mill we are inteiusted in had had for 
three months now a specially busy and pro- 
fitable time. The firm had secured a large con- 
tract lor plates and what not, required for .some 
most important bridge - work in India, and 
all hands Iiad been working nearly night and 
day for .some weeks back. So anxious, indeed, 
were the Indian engineers to have the contruct 
completed in time that they had promised the 
firm a premium of live hundred pound.? if the 
order were executed by the date agreed Ujion.: 
The manager of the mill in his turn liad 
offered each man a bonus of two pounds, over 
anti above the good wage he had been drawing 
since the order came in, if the firm should 
gain the premium. Loyalty, hard \york, and 
united elTort seemed as if they -would win tlie 
day ; the last week of the allotted time Lad 
been entered upon, and .so far the work was 
not an hour beliind. 
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GEOKDim JUSTICE. 


Eow in every body of men there are some 
malcontents and grinnblers. And so surely as 
one drop of quicksilver runs into another, so 
does one disaffected man seek a second, and to- 
gether they bemoan tlieir hard late. 

In Top Lane Works, Blacktown, the mill in 
qiie.stion, the disaffected ones had all tunalga- 
mated into one gang, that in charge of No. 4 
Traill. Each gang numbered five men, ami in 
tlie one specially attaclied to No. 4 'rrain v’cre 
Bob Boive and Sam Tappit, with three others, 
all grumblers more or less. 

What were the pi'imary causes, real or imagi- 
nary, of tiseir disaftection it would have been 
useless to inquire. Some men are born grum- 
blers. Perhaps it%ri|.!iuated with the newly- 
appointed manager, wmo, as Sam Tappit said, 
‘was a sight too tight with thenU in his ideas 
of discipline, and always in.si.sted on getting a 
slalling’s worth of work for a shilling’s wortli of 
wage. 

This ‘lightness’ on the part of the manager 
w-ould not, in itself, liave led to any tiling 
serious, for, as a rule, a Britisli employer of 
labour deals with his hands in a fair and 
equitable manner, and tbe members of No, 4 
gang would, in time, liave bowed to circum- 
stances and done tlieir allotted portion of woi'k 
perforce, though grudgingly. 

Unfortunately, before tliis good time arrived 
tliey made an ingenious attem])t to swell 
tlie" daily -weight of iron passing through 
their liands, wliicli formed the basis of their 
rate of pay, by treating it in an imaginative 
or iicdtious manner. Their liypotlietical multi- 
plications and additions being detected caused 
a loss of a week’s wage, and likewise made 
them the laughing-stock of the whole mill. 
Tlien tliey felt tliey had a grievance. 

Now when the British woiicman has a griev* 
ance—writ lai'ge, in capital letter.s — lie does not 
stick at trifles. The members of No. 4 gang 
smarted under the daily ridicnle tliey were 
subjected to, and to such a heiglit bad the tide 
of their illJiumour risen tliat it threatened to 
swamp their loyalty to the firm and their 
fcdlow- work men. So little pleased were they, 
a]>pai’ently, with the good and regular wage 
they had been drawing for so long a period, 
witli tlie exception of tliat one unfortunate 
week, that they w^ere actualiy casting about for 
nieaiis ^’hereby they iniglit x^i’ovcnt the piinctiiui 
completion of the contract 

They would thus be able to spite the firm, 
tlur manager, and the men. The firm would 
forfeit the, premium; the manager would lose 
a certain amonnl of ciwlit ; and the men would 
lose their bonuses. Of cxuii\se, Bob and his 
friends would also lose their bonuses^ but for 
that they did not care a button, .so long as 
they couhl find a vent for their spleen. 

At length a likely suggestion vras made )jy 
Bob, eagerly talcen up by Sam and the rest of 
the gang, ami between them they had shortly 
concocted a nice little plot. 

, The plot sugge.'^ied was .simple enougli as 
plots go. In all mamifactories where tlik’e is 
much macliiiiery, one man, one boy even, can 


work incalculable mischief if he be so minded. 
Tlie only difficulty is to avoid detection at the 
time or discovery afterwards. 

Now none of the precioii.s members constitut- 
ing No. 4 gang had any desire, or inteiitioii, to 
be detected if they could possibly avoid it. 
The employees at Top Lane Worlus were ex- 
ceedingly democratic in their tendencies. They 
would be .sure to take a perverted view of the 
proposed action of the malcontents, perhaps 
misunder.staiid. their motive.^. Tlie re.siilt, in 
case of discoveiy, would be one exceedingly 
painful to the feelings of Bowe, Tap]:)it, and 
Company, Tliercfoi'e it beboved tbeuh to be 
exceedingly cautions. 

ILicli gang liad attached to it a boy of thirteen 
to fifteen years of age, whose main" duties were ^ 
to look after the men’s breakfast and dinner ' 
cans, and froi jiiently, far too frequently in fact, to 
bring them huge bottles of freslily-flrawm beer, 
the work of a rolling-mill being of an exceed- 
ing hot and dusty nature. lie had also to be 
at work every morning half an hour before the 
men, in order to oil and clean the machine, 
i Now Bob’s idea was for their boy, or ‘nipper’ 

: as he was called, to place a piece of iron about 
the size of his fist ariiong the cog-wheels of 
No. 4 train, as he wa.s cleaning it, in siicli a 
jxj.sition that on the first revolution of the 
rollers the wheels would break. The delay so 
caused— a couple of da3^s at least— would lose the 
firm the premiunL Tlie plot was laid on Satur- 
day, and wa.s to be put into execution on the 
following Monday morning. Tlie time allowed 
for the contract terminated on Tiie.xlay at five 
I in tlie afternoon; the ivork turned out from 
No. 4 train was the most important of all; if 
No. 4 liroke down the premioni was off. 
‘Bootiful,’ cried Bob, giving his huge thigh a 
resouudiug smack. ‘Tom-may!’ he bellowed 
out ; and at his cry, Tommy, ‘nipper’ in ordi- 
nary to -No. 4, came running towards where tlie 
group composing the gang was stundiiig. 

Bob Bowe was tlie strongest, biggest, and 
most brutal man of aiijy in tlie yard, wliere all 
were .strong and big, and not a few, alas 1 brutal. 
Only too ’well did Tonnny know him to be a 
gentleman who would not allow bis ‘nippers’ 
to keep him waiting long. So he hurried up 
and stood in tlie midst of tlie group of five 
swarthy, bare - armed, leathern - aproned men, 
gazing inquiringly from one face to another. 

‘ Tommy, lad,’ said Sam Tappit, ‘yoiUre illHii’ 
out fine. You ’il soon have a gang «.>’ your own, 
boy.’ 

Sam Tappit wa.s a man who.se, sole, aim in 
life was to get as much ‘brass’ as possible with 
as little effort as might be. The long spell of 
hard ^vork under the present contract had dis- 
gusted him, more especially as Geordie Donee, 
the foreman, had kept a sharp eye on No. 4 
gang, and gave them no chance for idling. 

‘Here, nipper, here’.s a lanner for yon,’ said 
another of the five, pitching a sixpenny-piece 
across to Tummy ; ‘ ilnit old grannie o’ youni 
don’t give you many such, I reckon,’ 

Now Tommy was only fifteen years old, and 
not over big at that. He luul never attended 
either day, iiight, or Sunday school, nor had he 
ever entered a church. His clothe.s were some- * 
wiiat tattered and excessively grimy. Tommy’s 
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face, too, lookeil as if it would benefit by aiA 
introduction to Mistress Soap and her cliildren, 
AVater and To\\ud. And yet, beiieatli the grime, 
an acute observer might liave seen somewhat of 
an angel, aitliongli no means an orthodox 
one. 

As before stated, Tommy had never yet seen 
the inside of a place of worship. His mother 
had ilied when he was’ a three-months’ baby. 
Shortly after Ids fatlier was killed, soah-led by 
moltcui iron, tlirougli an accident at a foundry 
in another part of the town. So Tommy’s life 
Inid all along been a liani one, spent with his 
.sole relation, his grannie, who, poor body, drew 
a prccarioviB income, A little charing and an 
occasional job as caretaker in some empty house, 
plus Tommy’s weekly wagc--rtve slnllings—had 
to keep them both. Her ideas on matters of 
worship were aomewliat in want of repair. 

‘Ho, lad,’ she would say, ‘we’se can’t go to 
chniadies or chapelses ; such isn’t for the likes 
o’, ns. ’Tis only gentlefolks go there.’ 

There was no bitterness in this. It was to 
her one of the facts of life she accepted, with- 
out troubling to understand it, just as she 
accepted her general poverty and hard lot. 

‘ But, Tomm}^’ she would continue, laying her 
wrinkled hand on his shoulder, and bringing 
her dim eyes to bear on his, ‘them as does go 
to churches and such like, and them as miis’n’t 
go, er all to do the same thing ; they ’re all got 
to act square.’ 

And that was all Tommy’s theology and 
dogma, all his creed and articles of belief: to 
act square, which he undervstood to mean that 
he was never to scow or idle, or scamp his 
work; and never fight, unless witli a lad of his 
own size oi'* bigger. Swear lie did liourly, and 
likewise loved ratting and dog-fighting, and on 
rare occasions a pull at the men’s beer ; but lie 
or steal lie \vonld not. 

Had yon asked Irim to repeat the eighth 
commandment he would liave stared at you 
blank ly, and perliaps wdfcli some suspicion that 
you were ‘ takiu’ ’ini out for a liolida^A’ But 
had you asked him why he did not steal, he 
would instantly have replied, ‘cos it ain’t 
squared 

There was also a good bit of native shrewd- 
ness in his character, so that his suspicions were 
at once aroused by Sam’s compliments and the 
unexpected and most iinimial offer of a six- 
pence, He kept his fasts in his breeches’ pockets, 
and sliifted about his heavy clogs, between the 
tops of wdiicli and the bottoms of his rather 
skimpy trousers his grimy sockless slianks ap- 
peared. 

j ‘Wot d’yer want?’ he asked shortly, looking 
I at them from under his shaggy red hair. 

I Sam Tappifc explained the plot in detail, and 
I told him how and when they expected him to 
i- carry out his part of it. 

! ‘Why, yow’d lose yer bonuses,’ he exclaimed 
j ■.-.cmitemptuously* 

MIduus be hanged! What’s a mailer o’ two 
! quid'?’ burst out bully Bob, aiming a kick at 
!■ the. nipper;’ which Tommy nimbly avoided. ‘Are 
r,-ybw;goin’ to do it or arn’t yo?’ 

I ' . ‘Ho, PH not/ said Tommy boldly; ‘it’s a 

Thereupon he was threatened with fearful 


Lp- 


penalties if he refused. He should, they told 
him, be kicked and cuffed, tliouglr, in commoii 
witli all the nippers, he had plenty of tluit 
everyday. He should be made to sit on hot 
bars; lie should work double time in Hon t of 
the furnaces; and in short, as Mr Rowe put it 

with native elegance, ‘tliey’dpull his soul 

out of his body’ if iie refused to do tlieir 

bidding. 

Then Tommy thought in liis crafty little 
brain, if he should promise to do it on Monday 
moming and not keep ids word, the machines 
would not be stopped again till TaeBda3^ night 
at five, wlieii he and, all the yard lioped premiiim 
avid bonuses would be gained. So at last he 
consented and was released, with threats of 
what would happen to liinij^if lie sliowed the 
wliite feather. ^ 

Monday morning came, and with it, promptly 
at six o’clock, came Bob and his gang, witli 
Nipper Tommy. All was eager expectation in 
the gang ; everything was ready ; the men were 
at tlieir posts, and Geordie Donee superin- 
tending. 

Geordie, as he was alwajes fond of telling 
visitors, had been with the firm forty years. He 
liabitualB^ wore a w^aistcout that had once been 
of fiuv but looked now like a piece of old 
leather. The first three fingers of his left hand 
were missing, having been cut off, nearly 
j^ears ago, as an act of revengeful spite on the 
part of a fellow^-worker. ‘But we squared 
matters,’ Geoitlie would sa^q wi th a savage grind 
of liis teeth, ‘we settled: up all reet ; ’ and look- 
ing at the stern old man, with his shorp thick 
crop of iron-gray hair, keen blue eyes, and 
straight-cut mouth and thin lips, one felt sure 
that the balance of that account would be on 
bis side. 

Sliorily after six all the macliines, No. 4 
included, began anew their weekly grind. Bound 
went tlie rollers Bob and his men were so 
interested in with never a hitch. To Geordie’s 
surprise the men stopped and gaped and looked 
so foolish that he called out to know if any- 
thing was wrong. Tommy grinncil in spite of 
himself, wliereupon Eol)/ in passing, aimed a 
blow at him wdth his list. It missed the boy 
as hi.s kick of Saturday had done, but tlie 
attempt ivas not unobserved by Geordie. Now 
Geordie liad a good heart beneath that fur 
waistcoat, and always tried to stop wanton 
cruelty towards any of the boys, wlio in return 
gave him hyval service. 

/ Od rot 3m, Bob ; keep yer hands off the 
nipper; he’s doin’ nowt to ye/ 

No nipper ever thougdit of taking liberties 
with ‘Mister’ Donee ; such would have been fol- 
lowed by curses and perad venture by laying on 
of blow.s. But the life of a nipper in a busy 
iron manufacturing establishment is one tlnit 
induces a preteimatural degree of sharpness in 
those humble workers, and they^ were not slow 
to detect a heart which held a soft core beneath 
that old leathern waistcoat. A word now and 
then a little less gruff than usual, a half smile 
playing round tlie thin straight lips, or a kindly 
look in the keen bine eyes were sufficient for 
them I and as a consequence they were i mimed 
with a spirit of loyalty to Geordie from their 
greasy caps to their iron-shod clogs. 
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He %vas about tlie dirtiest man in tlie wliole 
yard. In fact, lie was woTit to say wlieii some 
one niiglit ask if hekl washed Idinself that week : 
*No, lad, I’ve done wi’ont soap fivr twenty 
year, and I’ll do wrout it till I die ; they can 
wesli me then if they lilced 

Tommy qiiMked, howevexv at dinner-lionr, and 
kept out of the way of Bob ami his friends. 
In fact he did, not seek tludr company all that 
day, nor tlic next. NotJiing was said, to his 
great delight, and he fondly hoped tlie matter 
wou]«l pass ovei’. Tuesday uiglit came and the 
premium was won, vcith great I'ojoicings on the 
part of all tlie mem Wedmisday and the rest 
of tlie weelc passed, and still m ‘thing was luen- 
tioiieil liv either Bob Bowe or S.im Tap])it. 
Saturday" came roui^ in C')urse, and Tommy 
was making Ins way ac^^iss the shed on his way 
liome, happy, and with his five shillings in his 
pocket, when lie heard a heavy tread belli ml 
liim and felt a heavy liand laid on his Blioulder, 
wliilst tlie deej) voice of Sam growled, in his 
ear ; 

‘Nipper, yo’i’e wanted.’ 

With the "heavy hand still on his shoulders, 
Tommy was led to the end of the shed, and 
there found the rest of the gang assembled. 
He was placed in tlie midst ; and, looking first 
at one brutal face and then another, wondered 
with fear what tliey would want liim to do this 
time. 

‘ Well, nipper,’ said Bob,,,,Jyo thought yo’d 
diddle us, did yo 1 Blame me, yoll find 
Monday niorniu’s work was tlie worst vo ever 
dhU ‘ ^ ^ ," . 

Tommy set his teeth, wliilst his heart beat 
quick and fast. Plainly tliey meant business 
now. , ■ ^ 

‘ We’re not goin’ to be hard on yo’, Tommy ; 
but yer owe it to us to do sum mat to make up 
for the shabby trick yo j.hiyed us.’ 

’’.rhis was from another of the gang, wliose 
heart was mb; ijiiite so liaril as those of the 
uther.% ami who was inclined to he lenifuit. 

‘Yes, l.iy burst out Bob, ‘and he’d 

, bcUd;er pay . vrp soori, too.’ 

They then told him Unit, in orler to rdiow 
tlieiii that he was sorry for the frami he liad 
]n'actised on them, and in oi'der to teach him 
to uliey orders in future, ho was to take the 
earliest opportunity of poisoning the ‘gafl'er’s 
nag.’ 

. Poor Tommy ; this was touching liim in a 
very tender place indeed. 

Next to his mill, the manager loveil his noble 
brown mare thut boi'e him proiully from his home 
to the Works, and back again from the works to 
his home, regularly every morning and evening. 
During tlie day she was stabled at the wcu'ks, 
and conde.scemied to munch tat tlui hay and oats 
provided bir her, oxcidleiit of tludr kind, lint 
with surroundings such as she disai>provcd of 
strongly. 

Oiuui in the dinnerdiour Tommy would 
steal into the shed that formed her stable, and 
gently stroke her soft glossy sides, and she would 
rattlij,. her chain and turn hex’ beautiful neck 
X’ound und gaze at liim \yifch soft eyes. Then 
ho would rub bur velvety nose, and she would 
bend one clear-cut ear towards him and ililale 
her moist red nostrils, and evexi take -wliile oats 


out of his grimy band. So that a strange ami 
curious afiection liad sprinig up between these 
two creatures: the luiman, laigged and ill-fed; 
the lu'ute, waited on by tw'o men and a boy, 
warnily housed, never Iningry. 

‘Tears started to Tommy’s eyes, and ran in 
brown clianiiels down his dirty elieeks, as he 
liegged and implored the luird men aromul him 
to ask liim to do anything rather Limn that. 
But MO ; tlie more he begged the luore cdjilurate 
tliey became. Sam produced a poisoned hall, 
coated with sugar, wdiich he said Tommy wais 
to give tlie mare on, I\loiidny morning. 

No: tlie hoy could not clo it, let die conse- 
quences be what they miglit. But when they 
tedd him that, if he refused, tliey would tie 
diim to a plate and put liim tlir’oiigh one of 
the mills, his courage nearly failed liim. True, 
he did not tliink they would actually kill him, 
but main' a boy had been maimed for life b}^ 
siudi brutal men as those ho liad to deal witli. 
One boy lie knew bad liad all liis hair hurnt 
oil by a man ‘in joke’ bringing a red-hot liar 
clofse to it; and others he had heard of who 
hud sufiereil, some to a greater, some to a less 
degree. Still be could xiot kill that bcantiful 
creature, wlio always seemed to be expecting 
him every day lie entered the stable. 

‘Come tdorig then,’ said Sam, ‘put him 
througli.’ 

They seized him and strapped him down on 
a piece of iron pLate, stretching his left arm 
along the plate above his head and biiuling the 
other to his side. Then, carrying the plate 
to one of the machine.^ standing behind a great | 
heap of bars, they placed it on the table in | 
front, wdiilst Sam went to tlie starting lover i 
and Bob took, liold of the plate and pushed it 
up to the rollers. Thow really in teudeil then 
to put Idnv in. He should have to give way. 
But just tlien he heard the familiar ‘trot, trot’ 
of the mare, as she swept ])asfc the end of the 
I shed wliich abiiiied. on the high-road, bearing 
the manager on his way to liLs happy home and 
lier respectahlo slalde. .No, a thousand times 
no ; lie would be killed himself rather than 
kill her. , c. v- 

‘Will yo do it?’ asked Boh, bringing hiii) 1 
cruel eye.y down close to the terror-stricken I 
orbs of the courageous hid, 

‘No’ — the reply came in a dry, thin voice. j 
‘Set lier goiid, Sam/ Bob called out, | 

Sam pulled tlie lever and the roller slowly j 
began to revolve. The plate was gradually I 
dragged in till a space of but two feet inter- | 
S'Ciieil between tlie rollers and the outstretched 
fingers. Tliey creaked on — the machine was 
an old-fashioned one and seldom used— -and the 
distance became eighteen inches. Turning his 
head a little, Tommy could see the top roller 
moving down, i.lie boliom one creeping up, and 
the distance now only a foot; nine inches ; 
six inches. 

‘Yes, I’ll do it,’ lie sobbed; b>li I take ! 
me ofi‘, take me olT,’ 

‘Slop her, Sam.’ 

Sam pulled at the lever. It wmidd not move 
a hair’s- ixreadtli. The rollers still creaked on. ; 
Tliree inches only were left. 

‘Blast yo, stop hei^ stop her!’ shouted Bob ^ 
frantically ; ‘he’ll be In, sure as death!’ . 
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; Tlje other men rushed to help Sumj but the 
lever would not ))iidge 5 tug at it as they 
might. 

One inch; half an inch! Then^ as he felt 
the cold rollers touch his fingers, one piercing 
shriek reverberated through the length of the 
shed, 

I {To he conUnncd.) 


THE RECLINE OF THh: iMALAGA RAISIN 
TRADE. 

TiiiiisE are sad times for Malaga. Twenty years 
ago, five million boxe.s of dessert raisins were 
produced and shipped. Nowadays scarcely a 
tenth part of that quantity is grown, while the 
difficulty of sale is increasing yearly. Tlie 
falling -oil' U due to two causes. First, the 
phylloxera, wdiich ^Yrol^ght terrilde havoc in the 
vineyards, and left the luxuriant hillsides bare. 
Possibly the trade iniglit liave recovered from 
this blow with tlie replanting of the vines, 
liad not the Malaguehos themselves cho.sen a 
delightfully characteristic way of fatally injiu’> 
ing it. Finding they received larger orders 
than they could cope with, they ingenuously 
commenced shipping sliort weight, and exported 
eighteen pounds of rai.sins in boxes wliieli, by 
rights, should contain twenty-two, and eighteen 
])Ound.s of more or less rubbisli at tliat. Natu- 
rally, this state of things could not last. Malaga 
fruit got a bad name in tlie Avorldls markets, 
and similar raisins began to ])e grown elsewliere. 
Denia (near Yaleiicia), wliich previously only 
protluced the common pudding raisin, took to 
growing the dessert fruit. Australia also 
.started, and finally California became the v'orst 
competitor of all. So that, by tlie time the 
Malaguehos came to the concliision~ba8ed on 
experience, nut on innate iiiorality --that ]ione.sty 
is the best policy, tliey found that it was too 
late. The. second reason for the decrease is the 
eompetition caused by; tlie eaiining of fre.sli 
•fruit in Canada and the Hnited States. Raisins 
used to be iteaii} the only dessert obtainable 
ill England in the early months of the year ; 
now there are so imuiy Idnds of preserved* fruit 
tluit they are all but forgotten. 

For all tluitj the Malaga di.strict is busy 
enough in aiituinm Without; de.scribing tlie pro- 
«] action of raisin.s too minutely, we may say 
that when the grapes — white, not black, as 
many people imagine — are ripe at the end of 
August or the beginning of Septemlier, they are 
spread out in the .sun on the drying grounds 
(pasero.s) attached to eacli farm. Tim great 
qtiestioii then is for them to get sufficient sun- 
shine ; if, as occasionally happens at that 
time of year, the sky i.s overcast, the}* have to 
bo dried by means" of ovens, to their very 
great detriment. Once siifiiciently^ euied, tliey 
are packed in boxes, tlie loose rai.sins by them- 
,seive.s, the others according to the beauty and 
.size of ,the bunches and tlie fruit. Tim 11 nest 
are uiTanged in artificial bunches with the most 
excfukitq skill, and a clever labourer can only 
iwepare one or two of these boxes in a day. 
Fruni the furms they are transported on don- 
. keys to Ythe : town, and there stored in w'are- 
j house.s, wiieuce they are sold to tiie merclnints 


for shipment abroad. Perhaps the mo.st curi- 
ous fact connected with them is tliat, beyond 
the .shippers, nobody appears to make a penny out 
of the fruit. The farmer grows his crop at a 
steady deficit, the warehouseman in town has 
geueially advanced more money to tlie farmer 
tluin he ever gets back ; while the dealer, be 
it in England, America, or on tlie Continent, 
simply buys raisins because his customers for 
more proiitable articles expect him to keep them 
in stock against an occasional order. 

As may be imagined, many farmers liave 
already abandoned raisins in despair. A. wortliy 
Colonial, who came to Malaga wdth a view to 
learning .something about their cultivation, and 
applying his knowledge in Australia, was tliereby 
led to write a pamphlet, .Rowing how fine an 
opening was offered t^ English farmer.s in 
Spain. Land and vines were to be had for a 
song. All they luid to do was to go south, 
apply their knowledge and superior intelligence 
j to raisin growing, and after a few years return 
j to England with their fortunes made. The 
: pamphlet was cordially received by Foreign 
i Office officials ns wise as its author, and was 
I immediately piibli.shed by Government. Foriii- 
j nately, it attracted but little attention. Still, 

^ the writer is acquainted with one young 
I Englishman who eagerly embraced the scheme, 

■ only to discover, on his arrival in Malaga, wliat 
i every one there already knew — namely, that 
I Spanish farmers iindeiHood more about "raisins 
j than he, the Englishman, would learn in a 
I lifetime, and secondh', that wheat-growing in 
j England meant a gold-mine compared to fruit- 
i farming^ in Sjmin. So, wi.sely desi.sting from 
j his prcqect, lie took to growing vegetables for 
I the English market instead, and was rewarded 
I by dropping scarcely half the money he would 
j have lost had he gone in for raisins. Tliis, 
j eonsidering the present state of agriculture in 
j Spain, ruay be called a highly creditable 
i result. 


UNSPOKEN. 

Ah, never doubt my love i.s true 
Tliat not in speecli it tlow.s, 

For, dear, I cannot tell it you, 

My lieart no lauguage knows, 

And still c.aii only yearn and aelie 
In sileuee, thougii it break. 

But not by any speech is known 

The Iddden lore of deep and height: 

The sea has nothing hut a moan, 

Tlie dark i.s silent, and the light : 

The graiKle.^t imisie needs no word 
To make its meaning heard. 

Yon dwell amidst rny daily .strife, 

A thing apart, divine, 

And all tliat hs noblest in my life 
Is incense at your shrine, 

For every worthy deed I do 
Is done for love of you, 

A. .St John AncocK, : 

Printed and Published by W. & II. Chaivibers, Limited, j 
47 Paternoster Row, "London ; and Ebinbuegh. * 
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IN DISTRESSFUL SPAIN. 

11e wlio luvB lately maile Spain Iris play -ground 
cannot fail to liave been sadly impressed, and 
to liave reluctanily added to tlie list of the dis- 
tressful countries of tlie world a land whicli 
yields to none in its wealtli of romantic and 
liistorical associations, or in its own natural 
fertility and capabilities. Everybody’s first 
visit to Spain is made in the spirit of realising 
a life-long clreain. The most ordinarily impres- 
sionabli3 nature becomes imprinted in childhood 
and youth witli the association of Spain witli 
svmsliine, and song, and dance ; %vith stately 
bivililings and grand scenery, so tliat the shock 
is doubly severe wlien realisation presents the 
stately buildings and the sunshine, but little 
else. Perhaps the most striking impression, and 
that wliicli disappoints the most, is tlie .sadness 
c-f the Spanisli people. AVe are taught to 
aecopt a stately gravity of demeanoiir as the 
proper cliaracteristic of tlie Spanisli grandee, 
hut under such bright skies aiul in such a 
natiirc-blcssed land one looks for cheerfulness 
amongst the people. But, making due allow- 
ance for the two causes wliicli at the present 
moment are unnaturally depressing tlie heart 
of Spain— -the burden of the miserable and 
seemingly endless war in Cuba, and the almost 
total ruin of every harve.st but that of the 
vineyard, by an unprecedented drought, we are 
assured that under the ino.st hopeful circum- 
stances the Spaniard ivS never thoroughly cheer- 
ful, and we had run pie opportunities of observiiig 
that he takes liis pleasure quite as sadly as the 
traditional Englishman. 

If the unusual melanclioly of the Spaniard 
of 1800 was the mere sternness of activity and 
energy in the work of rcunedy and 
might claim our respect; but as it accompanies 
listlessness, inertness, and ]io])elessne.s.s, it inove.s 
that pity which is closely allied to contempt. 
No sadder example does the world offer of the 
fallaciousness of trading upon tradition and 
faded pmtige than docs Spain offer at the 


present day. Tlie Spaniard, be lie gramlee or 
peasant, is the proude-st of men. There are 
scores of gentlemen bearing names renowned in 
tlie mo.st glorious periods of Spanisli history 
who are content to starve tliemselves in the 
attics of tlieir ancestral home.s rather than put 
their hands to work of any kind. IIuw they 
live is a punblem, but they appear regularly 
upon sunny afternoons on the place.s of fa.sliion- 
able resort, correctly attired to all outward 
appearance, although a near in.spectioii reveals 
frayed linen, and a general buttoning up which 
suggests a mask .for deficiencies beneath, com- 
porting themselves with the most iini-shed air 
of iiidependeiit well'to-cio-ness, 

In Burgo.s, not many weedis back, the writer, 
prowling about the hue old niansioiis wliieh 
were once the homes of the local nohilily, but 
are now sadly fallen from tbeir high estate, 
and are let out to clieap lo<.bFr.s and petty 
trade.smen, was uttracti^d luy a jmciiliarly quaint 
and. fine knocker on the majestic door, sur- 
mounted by a many -quartered coat of arms. 
Upon in{pd.ry about the lioiise, and if it was 
possible to see over it, the answer was that 
permis.sion could only be obtained from the 

Ckmnt II ■, namiiig one of the most lii.storical 

families in Spain, who lived on the ‘fourth 
floor back.’ Re.spect, however, for tlie poor 
gentleman’s feelings forbade me from passing 
through the majestic hall, now' a mule stable, 
and up the stately, but shattered marble stair- 
case to the regions abo\'e ; and 1 w’as told that 
not onh" Burgos, but all the once famous old 
Spanish towns such as Toledo, Cordoba, Segovia, 
A^alladolid, and Salamanca, were full of these 
fallen representatives of ancient families. The 
man of the }>eople possesses equal pride, and 
treats you, if not wutli the candescen.siou of a 
superioiv with the ea.se of an equal; sells you 
a box of niatches wdth the air of conferring a 
favour, and is to be addressed as SSVolo?'.’ 

Pan y Toros I ‘Bread and Bullfights.’ 

These throe little w’ord.9, sci;ibbled upon 
many a Spanish wall, are full of significance at 
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tlie present tiuie, aud are a veritable serinoii 
u])ori llie eonditioii, or rather upon the dis- 
pusitiou of a large section of the people; for 
by them we are reminded of the desperate, 
heedless cry of the Roman people, when the 
Empire was in its last throes, for Panis et 
Circemes I Let it not be understood that one 
who writes simply from the point of view of 
a traveller would for a moment hint that the 
prei3eiit condition of Spain is at all to be coui- 
]>ared for hopelessness and helplessness with 
that of Rome, when the ciy ran for Bread and 
tlie Games ; yet, when a people, gronnd almost 
beyond endurance by taxation, paralysed by 
the incessant drain of a costly and inglorious 
war, aud wdth little hope of help, at any rate 
fur the present year, from a kindly Nature 
which has rarely refused help before, speaks 
words like these — and wall-scribblings are often 
the voice of the people — one secret of Spain's 
]>resent unenviable condition is revealed. 

' Bread and the Bulls P With an empty ex~ 
cdiequeiv with a country-side burned to dust, 
des].)ite Image processions and prayers for rain, 
with poverty and distress blatant on every side, 
tlie {Sunday Bull Ring is always crowded. 
Starvation for to-day is preferable to being 
debaiwed from the two hours luxuiy of a seat, 
even ill the fSof—iii the fierce glare; of the 
afternoon sun — -never mind after to-morrow! 
Never mind tlie imjiortunate creditor, the landy 
lord, and the tax-collector 1 Never mind the 
children crying round the empty larder ! Are 
not Gnerrita and lieverte the espadas of to- 
morrow's C'o?T?Wu; and are they not to despatch 
half a doi'.eu of the finest bulls of the most 
famous AndaliLsian 

All over tS]iain, except at such centres of 
commerce as Barcelona, Bilbao, Malaga, and 
Cadiz, we see but loo clearly the results of this 
national apathy and indiilerence to the future. 

Nowhere in ihe "warld are tliere niore inag- 
liificcut historical monuments than iu Spain, 
Nowliere in the world are nuigniliceut liistorical 
monniueuts iu .such a condition of neglect and 
illth. Evim the Alhambra: at Granada is far 
from being kept us it should be ; and if we 
excuse the tardiness in the progress of needfui 
restoration and repair on tlic plea tliat a nation, 
sore-pressed to hud money to pay its army, can 
hardly be expectcnl to spare much for the execu- 
tion of sentimental work, there is no reusoii why 
the halls, and chambers, and gardens of the most 
fascinating group of buildings in the world 
.should not be kept ordinarily dean, especially 
when we remember that the city of Granada, 
annually visited by thousands of money-spend- 
ing strangers, muJt be almost well-to-do, if not 
rich. ; ■' ■ ■ 

Cathedrals such as those at Toledo and Bur- 
gos, and ^ the glorious moBcpie at Cordoba, are in 
,the- filthiest and most neglected condition. The 
, dust of long years lies unstirred upon their 
nuitdik.ss ironwork and their wood - carving ; 
the inarble pavements are discoloured with dirt ; 
' I'^p'airs aeem to be never dreamed of; if a cor- 
nice or an ^oiTiament shows signs of decay, it 
.xemiiins until it Mis, and lies'" wdien it falls; 
•grass- and' weeds gro^v apace between the stones 
^ of the ddightful old Bioorisli patios or courts, 

' scuiloklingi^ ^ tottering from long existence, and 
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crumiding walls remain to vex the eye and 
mar the scene ; and yet — there are gold and 
silver, and a wealth of gorgeous veslincnts in 
the sacristies of which the value is incalculable. 

It is w'heii one sees Spain at such a time as 
the present, when Uie national vices of apath}^ 
and dilatoriiiess are rich in their most luirtfiil 
fruits, that the genius of the Moors stands 
forth in mighty pre-eminence. The fanatic 
hatred of the Christian for the Mhslem accounts 
fairly enough lor wholesale destruction or ob- 
literation by alteration of such Aloorish build- 
ings as mosques and palaces, or even of private 
houses ; but it cannot be adduced as a satis- 
factory reason for the wholesale neglect by 
Spaniards of tlie wonderful works of public 
utility with whicli the Mmv covered tlio land. 
Without going so far as#co say that tlie terrible 
results of the drought of this year might liave 
been staved off altogetlier, it is quite certain 
that they might have been very appreciably 
minimised if Spain had only troubled, in limes 
past and present, to keep in repair tlie irrigat- 
ing system wliich the Moors left behind them. 
At any rate, it is luBtorically true tliat very 
many of those vast, desolate, featureless, melan- 
clioly tracts of couiitiy, tlirougli which the 
Spanish trains creep on their xveary way during 
long da3"s and nights, were, under the Aloorislx 
i-nle, olive-gardens, vineyards, and cornfields. 
Remains of these irrigating dvorks, of inills, of 
aqueducts, of canals, of storehouses, are to be 
seen eveiy where. No hand is ever stirred to 
repair them, so that during the past spring, 
there has been a waste of supexabiuidant water 
iu such favoured places as Granada, whilst the 
country, for liundreds of miles around, has been 
turned to dust for lack of a proper distil biitioii 
of the precious iiuid. If to the student of the 
Past and the lover of the beautiful in Art it is 
distressing to note how the Spaniards l)a\’c de- 
spoiled and defaced, where they have not utterly 
destroyed, it Ls sad for the ordinary traveller to 
see liow wilfully the practical beuefUs bestowed 
on the land by the lUoors have been allowed, 
to fall into uselessness. One instance out of a 
score wiiich dve might quote will suhice. In 
M'oorish Cordoba there were nine hundred 
public baths. In Spanish Cordoba tliere is not 
one. 

So far we. liave dwelt upon the effects of 
S]>aiiish inertness in the Spaniards themselve.s 
us ai’e ap])arent to the eye of the ordiiiaiT 
traveller ; Jet us now see how it affects the 
latter. 

Spain lias always been a land of beggars. 
Now, it wmuld seem, beggars are more tiuiu 
a very strong minority iu the population. 
Leisurely attention to the objects of interest is 
rendered a veritable penance by the importuni- 
ties of all sorts and conditions of beggar men, 
women, and children at all limes aud at all 
places. The old-time beggar had generally 
something heart-touching to show in order to 
loosen purse-siriiiga — lie was blind, or manned, 
or age-bowed, or fitted out iu scanty rags. But 
the beggar of to-day Is, as often as" not, a 
decently clothed and well-fod individual. The 
mere appearance of a man is no guarantee of 
his respectability* If you are feketching, let us 
say, and one who is apparently a well-to-do- 
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tratJesaiau or ailician takes a polite aiiid iiiteili- 
geiit interest in your workj you are atlable \Yitli 
iiiiii, au(l perhaps encourage him to talk by ask- 
ing questioiis and loukiijg remarks, but do not 
be su}‘prised, if, wlien you have completed your 
sketch auti are raisiug your luit to wish him 
gofjd-moniiiig, lie puts out Iris hand and asks a 
iriiie of you iov tlic love of (jod! Men beg 
with <;igarotle."^ btdAveeu tlieir lips, v.'omeu with 
leaves (M breatl under their arms, eluldrim witli 
tlieir moutlis so full that tliey can hardly arti- 
culate rlitaf ceiilltnu^. In Seville ami Toledo 
the plague is had enoiigli, ljut in Uraiuida. it is 
so virulent that it goes a Icmg \vay towaird 
driving visitors away from a, city in wliicii 
they would fain linger for some time. Yet the 
proud. Spaiihdi geuthmi^n sees the pooi- foreign 
visitor thus wa.yiaid, and pestered, and tonneiited, 
and fuels not a spark of shame for his coiuitry- 
men ; and indeed would 'j.n'obably endorse tlie 
Spanisli mendicant creed that he who gives i.s 
doing himself spiritiuil gotjd exactly in the ratio 
that he is pliysically benelitiiig the recipient. 

Again, extortion is rife, and the tipping system 
has develo]:)ed into a positive curse, altliongh for 
tliis we who tip must be held primarily re- 
spousible, 

dM'y poor carabineers must live somehow: 
their pay is next to nothing!’ replied a Cadiis 
custom -ho use official of position to a visitoi*, 
wiio iiad complained tluit after his luggage had 
actually passed examination, a carabineer had 
pounced on it, insisting upon it being re-ex- 
aniined. By wliich he clearly meant that all 
inconvenience and unpleasantiiesa niight have 
been avoided by the judicious outlay of a 

The one consoling feature of tlie tipping 
plague in Bjiuin is that the Spaniard is Batisfied 
with a very little. The uniformed official whose 
counterpart a,t Itome would not coiidesceud to 
acccy»t a tip, ggives; a hearty nuulujs pracd's for 
a Ciju [»hi o f reals fi vepence. On e grun d excep- 
tion to a genei'ai rule, however, mast bo made. 
PriesU;i in calhedi:'als, liveried officials in museums 
and sliuw-]>iaces, riiilway officers--all look for 
tips, but the men of the civil guard -"-that fine, 
smart body of picked niilitaiy policej with- 
out the existence of wliicli, life and property 
in Spain would nut be sale, are incorruptible. 
The extoiiiuu to which the visitor is exposed 
is principally practised by tlie hotel-keepers. 
Snmie sort of excuse perhaps may be made fur 
the custom amongst Seville landlords of doub- 
ling their rates during Holy Week, and the 
annual, four days’ Fair ; but why Granada, ' 
louji day’s joiiriiey uli‘, should follow suit, it; is , 
difficult to compi’chend. 

IluWis have much improved, in Spain outside 
Ma<lrid and Seville during the last few years, i 
although very jnuch remains to be dom before 
strangers can be induced to remain in such ! 
towns as ^ Biu‘gos, Segovia, Salamanca and | 
Valladolid for an in>ur longer than is absolutely?' 
necessary .for the seeing of the sights there. ' 
But iirsfc-chiss rates are charged for what i.s ^ 
no! lung more than third-class accommodation, 
and yfieii fur what is very much worse. Two ; 
reasons explain this. First, the all-devouring j 
Cuban war, which iiieans heavy taxation upon 
all householders ; Second, monopoly. In very 


few cities, e.vcept the great centres of business 
and pleasure, is there more than one hotel nt 
Avliich a civilised traveller can put up, a’lid the 
owners of these hotels, knowing tlie fact, gat) ler 
in tlieir harvest. Trains in Spain usually start 
at unholy liours of tlie rnoriiihg, arid tlie' hotel- 
landlords take advantage of this fact to earryv 
out tiie national Ho-mon'ow’ creed with adroit- 
ness. Guests \vho intend to leave by tlie four 
or six A. lu, train, usually demand hlicir bills 
over-iiiglit, but some excuse is invai.’iably forth- 
coming which, enables tlie laiulloi'd to present 
his bill tire next morning when it is half dark, 
and tlie departing gue-st is Init liidf awake, and 
ilm railway omnibus is at the eloor, and every 
mi Jill te is precious: the result being that the 
victim pays just what is put down, im less he 
chooses to argue tlie case and lose his train — 
as often as not the only one of the day. 

A rule which should never be neglected, is 
to have your agreement for prices to be paid 
thoroughly understood beforelumd. Generally it 
is advisable to write for rooms ahead, su that 
an answer in black and white is received wliich 
elfectually checks the extortion which will 
assuredly be attempted. 

That all these evils .should exist to militate 
against the comfort of travelling in Spjnii is a 
thousand pities. A little energy, a little fore- 
sight, a little smothering of the national con- 
tempt for anybody wdio is not Spanivsh, would 
mean the opening up of a countiy second to 
none in point of imnian interest, liowever lack> 
iiig it may he in natural beauty, to thousands 
of tourists wdio are justly deterred from making 
Spain a holiday ground, by travcdlers’ tales 
which are, in tliis ca.se, but too true. Assuredly 
Spanish pride need not be aifronted by imitat- 
ing the examples of other European countries, 
wliich have realised that a very sen si Id c national 
beuelit accrues from oilerijig every iiulucement 
for strangers wltii money, and ready to spend 
it, to come annually. Tiiere are places on tlm 
Spanisli coasts w’hich, witli outlay and eiitei'])rise, 
would rival the famous liiviera i‘esort.s of wiricli 
people are beginning to tire. There are pleasant 
cities and towns in Spain, wliicli might be made 
the centres of foreign residential colonies. 

As it is, positively no iiiducements are offered. 
The Spanish railway service, except tlie tiT- 
weekly Sud-Ex].)re3s — is ^simply e.xecrublo. A 
journey of two hundred miles occupies an entire 
day, 30 slowdy does tdie truiii erciji along the 
single Hue of rails ; and if tlse earriageis are 
well, enough, comfortable travelling in them Is 
entirely miliiiicd by the fact that smoking 
is allo\ved in every compartment but one or two 
in eacdi train. As fur the Spanish Post-office, 
and its Posie Uestante arrangements, and its 
system of losing letters, and the utter indifler- 
eiice of its ollicials to complaints and reclama- 
tions— -the less said about it the ])eUer. 

Still, Spain wdli always fascinate the traveller. 
Indeed, by some enthusiu.sts fur the old oriler 
of things everywdiere but in their own. im- 
mediate wmrhl, the very drawbacks we have 
enumerated make a recomincunhition for those 
who are weary of the new-fangled, luxurious 
science of modem fcraveh * Sir,’ said an American 
to the writer, ‘ I would not have a lieggar the ■ 
less in Spaim always read that beggars 
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were a feature of old Spain ns well as of 
modern : I’ve come to see one country on God’s 
earlli wliere tilings are as tliey we.Re, and 
Spain’s the locality/ The next minute he was 
wildly cursing a horde of beggars who had 
sniifed him out, and declaring that the plague 
demanded GoTeruineut interi'erence. 

Bumming up. Spain is a channing holiday- 
land for hardy young men, for ladies who do 
not mind putting up witli a certain amount of 
discomfort, and above all, for those travellers 
wlio are not pressed for time. But not yet for 
delicate ladies, much less for invalids. 


THE :FASCrNATIO.N OF THE .KING. 

CHAPTER HI,— I HELP THE KING, 

In placing before you the circninstances wliicli 
brought about the curious adventure wliieli it 
is ilie pui’pose of this narrative to relate, my 
one dread is, that you may not see it in the 
light I intend, and that you may therefore set 
down the action as being too precipitate to be 
likely to iirlluence a man of my admittedly 
peculiar temperament. If you do come to tins 
conclusion I will forgive you. Indeed, I will go 
even further than that, and confess that 3 ’’ou 
have every excuse for so thinking, for now 
that I come to look through what I have 
written, myself, I find that it impresses me in 
the saine way to a very large extent. In reality, 
however, short as was our acquaintance with the 
curious individual wlio had constituted liimself 
King of the I^ledangs by sucli romantic, tliough 
unortliudox means, we found ourselves, by the 
time we had met liim a do'zen times, regarding 
him with just that sort of friendliness we should 
feel for a person wdioni -we had known al] our 
lives long. Having told you tliis, it would seem 
trite to describe liim as a man «d' extraordinary 
parts, for, to lui plaiii w'ith you, 1 have never 
met such another in the whole course of my 
experience." 

During my first interview wdth him, as ar- 
ranged at Lady Haminerion’s ‘At Home,’ I was 
pormitied an opportunity of studying his char- 
aciei* more carefully than 1 had yet done. I 
found him diplomatic in. his utterances, very 
reserved as to his own opinions, if possible a 
little too prone to look for interested motives 
ill others, and yet with it all, if such an 
anomaly can be uriderstood, generous tmd im- 
petuous to the last degree. II is territoiy, so I 
gathered, lay somewhere in the hitUerkwd of 
Annam, a fertile region dearly capable, if his 
account could be relied on, of great dei’-elop- 
ments. Of his earlier exploits in the country 
lie said not a word, nor did he tell me any of 
his adventures connected with the usurpation <if 
the ' throne. He spoke modestly of his own 
achievements, but refeiTcd with gratitude to the 
help he had received from the while men he 
. had Imported later on. As far aFi I could gather, 
the chief thorns in his side -were the Jesuit 
priests whoi- though they hud w'clcomed him as 
king ill the hegtmiing, and had derived con- 


siderable benefit from his rule, seemed deter- 
mined to leave no stone unturned to harass and 
annoy him. He also accused tliem of trafficking 
■with* his neighbours the French, whose Goveni- 
nieiit you must understand liad tacitly recog- 
nised him as monarcli of tlie country. For 
nearly two hours we sat in the balcony of his 
house talking and looking down on the canal, 
and during every minute of tlmt time I seemed 
to be coming nearer and nearer to a proper 
understanding of the luan. I may tell you tliat 
the fascination he had exercised over me since 
I had first set eyes on him had in no way 
abated, and I was now doing my utmost to 
strengthen it by a sincere admiration. When 
I rose to go, he held out his hand. 

‘Good-bye, my lord,’ said. ‘I have to 
thank you for your call.^' I liave enjoyed my 
conversation with you immensely.’ Tiien, as if 
an afterthought had struck him, he added, ‘'I 
trust your sister, Lady Olivia, is quite well 1 ’ 

‘Tluiiik yon, she is in the best of health,’ I 
answered. ‘She has met some English acquaint- 
ances tills afternoon, and is showing them the 
sights of Venice. 1 think my sister informed 
me that your Majesty intended to obtain an 
opinion from a doctor here regarding your own 
health'?’ ■ 

‘ I am to see him on Monday next,’ he an- 
swered, with a look in his ejms tliat at tlie time 
I did not understand ; ‘ then I shall know my 
fate. 1 find that it takes all the fortitude one 
possesses to meet it bravely. Wbon one is 
pl.'iyiiig for such high stakes, it seems so hard 
to have to run the ' risk of losing all through 
ill-health, does it not?’ 

‘But ])erhaps there is nothing really wrong 
with you. Some little disorder wliicli will soon 
be set right. We must prsiy for you, and hope 
for the best.’ 

‘ I should be grateful for your prayers,’ he 
answered, with that lileivd seriousness which 1 
iioon discovero.d was characteristic of the man. 
‘God .knows I want to live. I liave so niueli 
work before me. 'When do you leave A’cnice ; 
have you decided yet ? ’ 

‘We have made up our minds to remain for 
a week longer,’ I replied. ‘ I am having some 
impi’oveinents made on board my vachtj and 
she will not be ready before that time.’ 

‘Then 1 trust I may be able to persuade you 
to give me the pleasure of your company ngaim 
Your society is both pleasant and profitable to 
me.” ■ 

* Your Majesty honours me, 1 am sure,’ I an- 
.swered, ‘ I shall place ni 3 ’self at your disposal 
whenever you care, to see me. Good-bye,’ 

We shook haiid.s, and I went down-stairs. 

As De Trailles had said, the owner of the 
house, whoever or whatever he or she may 
have been, furnished and managed it superbly 
while the king wa.s in it. A more beautiful 
re.sidence could not have been desired, and a.s I 
made my way down the stairs, and saw the 
crowd o! lackeys spring to attention hi tlie 
hall, I could only use the old expression familiar 
to our childhood, and that it was a palace 
‘ fit for a king.’ 1 felt, however, that I would 
have given something to liave known the secret 
of it all. 

When I reached the Hotel Gakixhetti, I found 
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THE ¥A^Cl.:sXn{}~N OF THE IvING, 


' Olivia aliH’a^ly relunied froiu her excursion. 
Hhe iufjuired uffcer the king’s health, ami I 
notieed tliat when slie spoke of liini, there was 
a dilTereni look upon her face than it liad W'Orn 
tliat day when we met him for tlie first tinie 
in the ehnrch of S. Eocco. Ami yet Olivia has 
not the reputation of being, by any manner of 
means, ii woman easily impressed, 

‘ You seem to lie very riHich interested in the 
King of the Meilangs,* Olivia/ I said, with a 
smile, after I lia/t I'lescribed my visit. 

MjmiM one help being so when one had once 
met hirn'r she an.swei'ud. ‘ It irritates me now 
to think: tliat: f. ever scoffed at him. When 
do yon expect to liear from liOrd Eleiikinson 'P 

M)ji Mannlay, I hope.’ 

‘ You will let mo^Jaiow what he says, will 
you irntG 

‘ 1 think I may very safely promise to do 
iluit,’ I answereti. Then, as if on an after- 
thought, I turned to lier and took lier liamh 
‘Olivia,’ I said, ‘I hope, my dear, you will for- | 
give me for what I am about to say Imt-— ■ ; 
but— well, to put it bluntly, you know the ■ 
extraordinary fascination this man exercises : 
over people. There is no fear of’ ? : 

‘Of my falling in love with him, I suppose | 
you are going to say,’ she cried, lier cheek.s 

flaming. ‘Y"ou need not exercise your.self on 
that score. I am not a schoolgirl that I should 

fall in love witli every man with wliom I am 

brouglit in contact.’ 

‘I should be miserable if I thought I liad 
offendetl you, deaiy’ T sui<l, as T placed my arm 
round h<-r waist. ‘I had no other inten- 

tion than to warn you. For there can he no 
denying the fact, the man is undeniably hand- 
some ; he Ims also just that savour of romance 
about 111 in tliat appeals with such irresistible 
b>rce to tliG majority of women.’ 

‘Tlnuik you,’ she auswiu'cd, a little liaughtily. 

‘ ! ho[ic you will not include me in the cate- 
goiy. Ills .Majtisiy is mo.st charming, I admit, 
still f fancy 1 have mc't a suiliciency of cliarm- 
iiig men to be able to .si eel my lieait agaimst 
hi.s hisciimtions. It is hard upon a woman that 
idle cannot sympathise witli a man who has set i 
liis lieait upon great deeds, udihuut its being ! 
sup])Osed tljat slie must necc^ssariiy fall in love | 
with him. 1 cannot help thinking you are uu- | 
just, InstowY ■ 

^ With tills ^Parthian shot, she rose from her 
clndr, and left the room. That 1 had offended j 
her 1. liad no doubt, and that I was sorry I i 
had done so uois e<pialiy certain, but at the | 
same time, 1 could not help congratulating my- ' 
Tself, should th.ere have been anything of the 
sort in trail, on iny astuteue.ss in having warned 
her in lime. I hiVed my sister, and 1 am also 
immeiLsely proiul of lier ; ami, liowever romantic 
and fascinating tlie King of the ‘\redangs might 
pipve, 1 had no desire that he .should spoil lier 
iiib: for , lier.' 

TliO thought that Olivia’s lieart might prove 
susceptible to His Majesty’s inlluence had liither- 
to been the tme thing whi<-h had prevented me 
from cultivating hi.s ncrpiaintance as thoroughly 
as i should like to have done. Now, however, 
that f was reassured on that point, I resolved 
to avail, niy.self, as far as wa.s possible, of all 
the opportunities which presented themselves 




of seeing ^ him. There was not the slightest, 
difficulty in this, and by tlie time BlenkiiisoiYs : 
letter arrived, which was on the Tuesday fol- 
lowing the conversation al;>ove narrated, I began 
to think 1 was as familiar ivith his elioraeter as 
one man couhl wadi be with anotlier’s. I’he letter 
ran as follows : 

‘'tim FoREiaN Onnen, 12/Z* 18— . 

‘Hear Instcov Tviy hearty thanks are due 

to you for your letter of \V'ednesilay last. I 
should have replied to il sooner had I beoii able 
to lay my liami at once upon the papers con- 
nected with tlie matter to which you refer. You 
ask me wliat information I can [hve you iv.gard- 
ing one ’Marie ]')avi(l de ]\.lvraut, 'who styles 
liiniself King of tlie .Medang.s. The folloveing 
i.s, I imagine, ali that is generally known 
concerning tliat romantic, and, if a Foreign 
Alinister may bo far commit liimstdf, very in- 
teresting personage. 

‘ From udiat is known of him, it is supposed 
that i^Ieraut made liis first u|Tpearaiice in the 
East, during the years 1880 and 1881, in the 
Frencli Colony of Toncpiin, where lie saw service 
in guerilla warfare agaimst the Chinese pirates 
that aljouiid along the coast. In 1883 he left the 
French, and joined the Duich, fought against., tlie 
Atdiiiiese, and proved ]iim.self made of siicdi gixid 
metal that he was anitrnstecl with the coimnund 
of a regiment eniployed oii special duty. In 
1885 he turned up in Hong- kon g, wdi ere he 
I’emained for a week, and then vanislied in the 
direction of Japa.ii, .slaying there six inouili.s or 
lhereabout.s, evuiiUially returning to Tonqiiin on 
some mysterious errand, the e.xact iinportanee 
of whicli wa.s by no means uudersiuod them 
Eigliteen months latei*, however, it wa.s announced 
that he had invaded ?i count ly at the hack 
of Aimani, inhahittM] by a Iriho called the 
'Aledaiigs, and had appointed liim.self Kegent for 
the inii>ec.i]e king, then. u]aui l.lie throne. .Marly 
in bS88 w’e were olheially infoi'iiied that lie had 
declared himself king, witli tlie full and free 
consent of the peiple; had .signed treatio.s witli 
(he adjoining trihe.s, was fast devedoping the 
country, and more extraordinary .still, by the 
exercise of ahnust superlunaan impudence and 
diplomacy, had induced his big neighbour, 
France, to accept him at his own vu'l nation. 
Since, then it is understood he has proved liim- 
.self a heneticent ruler : the country has made 
wonderful progress, its industries are being de- 
veloped in eveiy direction, and if only the 
pn’esent ruler reinaims at the head of atTairs, 
which, i.s always a matter of chance in those 
regions, and the Freiidi do not see tit to change 
their prc.seiit line of action as far as he is cou- 
cerned, there is no saying what liis future may 
nut he. One glance at the map will sliow you 
that beyond a contingent interest ir. tlie welfare 
of Siam, England lias no share in the (piestion, 
Fi'auce, Oliiiia, and Siam being tlie only nations 
brought into close contact with the M<hlaiig.s. 
Ekir'tliis reason, we iK?ither countenance nor 
oppose him. I trust my infornialioii may be 
of service to you. If 1 can lielp y()U in any 
other way^ you know how gladly I will do so. 
With kind regards to Lady Olivia and yourself, 
believe me, an? dear lustow, always cordially 
yours, " BLENICINgiON.’ 
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.1 reatl the letter carefully through, and 
' then placed it in my pocket The man’s 

I career, as Iiere set forth, agreed very well with 
I wliat I liad heen told. I felt glad tliat there 

was noiliiiig in it of which any one could 

feel ashamed. His personality liad interested 
me more than an^dhing had done for years 
past ; and 1 should have been sorry indeed had 
i. found him out in anything discreditalde. 
Wljen I was with him 1 seemed to partake of 
his entliusia.sin, to catch ti glimpse of the object 
of Ills life, and to feel rising np in my heart 
the thrill of the most deadly of all ambitions, 
that of throne creating. 

When Olivia came dtiwn to breakfast, T showed 
lioj' the letter I had received. She read it in 

silence, airl after slie had fiuiBhed it, handed 
it hack to me. I waited for lier to speak, hut 
it was some moments before slio did so. 

dlf I were His l^lajest}', 1 think I shonhl he 
a aery proud man,’ she said, with a sparkle in 
her eye that I could not Iielp noticing. Ml’ow 
many kings can claim to have accomplished 
so much in so short a time? 

*' If what Eleiikiiipon says is true, and I have 
no reason to suppose it is not, he is a v/onderful 
man indeed,’ I an.swcred ; and then changed the 
subject by inc|mring -what she intended doing 
with herself that morning. vShe replied that 
she had arranged to call upon Lady Hammer- 
ton at eleven, in order to go shopping with her. 
I wais glad of this, for I wanted to be alone to 
write some letters, and to execute some busi- 
ness at. the English OoiiBulate. 

While .she was spt 3 , -iking, a servant approached 
iis. lie ill formed me that a person of the 
name of Wells was: in ilie hall, and desired to 
speak to me. 

‘Wells/ Then the 3 'achfc has arrived,’ 1 
said, turning to Olivia. ‘Kow vve must make 
np our minds wdien w'c sliall leave Yeuice.’ 

I thought llmt Olivia’s: face suddenly turned 
a little pale, Imt for sevend reasons I did not 
com men t on it. I ratlier let her go to her 
room, and went out into the hall to fiiid my 
skipper. He informed me that the repairs I 
had authmised to be made in the yacht Innl 
been ellecte<l sooner than he expected, and 
that everything was now’ in readiness for the 
voyage to the East, wdmnever I was prepared to 
start. I told him I would coinmunicaie with 
him later on in the day, and then returned to 
my daily paper. 

It^ was nearly half-past eleven by llie time 
Olivia wms ready to go out. 1 hailed a gondola 
for her, and ])Ut her into it, and then set off 
oil my own concerns. On reach iiig Sir John’s 
residence, she went op tlie steps, and inquired 
from the butler if Lady Ilummeidon Avere at 
^ , home, 

• *Her ladyship Is in, my lady/ answered the 
man, ‘but J fear she cannot" see 3 ’ou. Her 
ladyship, I regret' to say, is indisposed to-dny, 
-.and h confined to her bed.’ 

, *lYam exceedingly sorry to hear it,’ said 
Olivhn *Will you please give her my love and 
■ inborn her that I called.’ 

( '*1 will be sure to do so, rny lady/ replied 
iho man',T and Olivia was turning to go down 
. , dhe steps .to- her-gondola again, wdien she became 
aware :of man who had just disembarked, and 
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was coming up. One glance told her that it 
was tlie King of the Medangs. He raised his 
hat, and as he did so, Olivia noticed how 
haggard and wmrii his face had grown. 

‘Good-morning, Lady Olivia/ he said. ‘Have 
you been calling upon Lad}" Hammerton? 

M w"as going shopping with her tin’s morn- 
ing,’ Olivia replied, ‘but I liave just been in* 
formed that she is not W'ell, and is unable 
to leave her room to-day. I am the more sorry 
as I fear it may be the last chance I shall have 
of seeing her.’ 

‘Indeed. Are you then contemplating leav- 
ing Yeiiice so .soon? 

‘ lYe may leave at any moment now,’ slie 
ansAvered. ‘The yaclifc arrived this morning, 
and I fancy rny brother is^-ager to be ulf.’ 

The King was silent^for a few" moments. 
Tlien he said, very slowly : 

‘ I am sorry to hear that yon are going. 
It seems my fate to make new friends only to 
lose tliem again as quickly. I w"onder if you 
W'ould dismiss your gondoja, and permit me to 
walk back w’ith yon to your hotell Yon were 
kind enough last w"eek to say that yon would 
like to hear my doctor’.s report. I have received 
it to-day.’ 

She looked np at him and coloured a little 
as she acceded to liis request. Ho accordingly 
dismissed both gondolas, and returning to iiqv 
sister’s side, escorted her dowm the river towards 
the Rialto Bridge. 

‘And w"hai has your doctor told yon? asked 
Olivia, as they 'walked along, ‘I hope he has 
relieved you of .some of your anxiety,’ 

‘ He has relieved me of niy anxiety, I must 
confes.s/ 3*eplied the other witli a grim smile. 
‘Bat hardly in the way I undenstuud you ti) 
mean. I have no longer the dread uncer- 
tainty hanging over me, for I know my fate!’ 

She lie.si luted a little before she put her 
next question. 

‘And what lui.s lie told you?’ 

‘Ahl can you not guess?’ lie asked. ‘The 
sum total of hi.s repoil is that under ordinaiy 
circnnistauce.s I have not two years lo live.’ 

Olivia uttered a litfdc ciy of horror. She 
could hardly believe that she heard aright. 
Apart from liis iliin face and large sunken eyes, 
the man looked strong and well enuugli. Seeing 
lier consternation, he W"as quick to expres.s liis 
sorrow. 

‘I should not have told you so ahruptly/ 
he said. ‘It wais wrong of me, ami I a.sk 
your pardon. In the presence of one’s own 
uiisfoi'tuiie, one forgets to think of otliers. Can 
you forgive me?’ 

‘There is nothing to forgive,’ she answ*ered. 
‘But oh, I cannot believe that it is as bad as 
you say. Surely you must have misunderstood 
wduit w"as said to you. There are other doctors 
in Europe. See them. Try Paris— try London 
—try Berlin. Seek the cleverest men ; they may 
tell you dillereutly.’ 

Ho only shook lus head. 

‘I have seen so many now'/ he said, ‘and 
tliougli they dilfer in one or two minor details, 
tliey agree in the main essentials. Ko, Lady 
Olivia/ I know" the bitter truth at last. Hard 
as he has worked, terribly a.s he has toiled, 
I fear Marie tlm First’s reign is nearly at an 
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end. A, 11 other two years, and the king’d oni I 
Irave devoted niy life to building up, will f;dl 
again to the gromid like a house of cards. 
I have been ploughing in sand, tliat is alld 
She saw tliat 'lie was quite unstrung, and 
with qiiiidv womanly tact, endeavoni’ed, to divert, 
his ihonghls into anotlier channeL Slie was 
too artiiUic, liowever, to do so by changing 
ilio subject altogether. 

‘ I sn]>|'50se. in this case you will .soon be tliiiik,” 
iug of i'i‘Lu ruing to your (oiinitry ? ' she said. 

Mdod know.^d ]u:i an.sweretl. ‘]\b:)w tliat .1 have 
learned the truth, I hartlly know whetlier I 
shall e*ver ge> back. What ('an I do tliere T 
‘Biu you vind go back/ slie cried, pressing 
lier advanl.'ige. ‘Tlie country requires you more 
til an eveic’ 

‘The coiiutiT will soon liave to do without 
rue altogcqdier,'" he replied. TBiit there, Lady 
01i\’]a, I rnu.st not talk to you any more 
al.iout ruy n’l'etclied .‘add, or you vdll set me 
down as a coward. You do not think I have 
pi’oved myself one so far, do you?’ 

shall never think you a coward,’ she 
answered, bllave I not lieard your story 1’ 

Slie could .scarcely have paid him a more 
delicate compliment, and it was evident be ap- 
preciated it at its frdl value. 




CUE IMPOETED YEaETABLES. 

By 'll. Hedoeii Wallace. 

Ls lliis .subject (.»f any importance*? some may ask, 
for the import of fruit and. vogetable.s nm.^t 
be .small on account of tlicir peri.sluilde nature ! 
When in I’cqdy it is pointed out that we away 
o\'er lumdred ami sidij-sie thoiimnd poandii 
d>.riinij ivedidfj for fruit ain'i vegetables, as was 
done in 1895, it is surely of eon.sideiYd)le 
im]Hirianc(g and that a little inquiiy into the 
subject will not be mis.'ipent, lu 'I8P5 wa.s 
spent, under ilii.s lioad, altogether over 8?. million, p 
and, in IBbe over i) millon.s sterling, the re- 
ducliun last 3'ettr being due to onr smallei' 
importaiious of apples, clierrie.s, pi unis, and 
pHUJ's. ’i'Tom what countrie.s do we draw our 
supplies? In our endeavour to answer thi.s 
i!itc.resiiiig question we will at fir.=il restrict 
oiusclres iL» three items in our trade and 
navigation return.s — to the imports of raw 
onions, potatoes, and imeniimeratud raw v(?go- 
tables, under whicli head are included ptms, 
Freucli beans, cauliilowers, spinacli, beetroot, 
rrulbhe.s, Jairnips, and euciimbei\s. As regards 
onions, Egypt, Sfiain, and Holland send us^ovei* 
a million bushels each. France sends over half 
a million bushels, and Portugal, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Turkey, and tlie United States send us 
smaller qu.'nititie.s. From Malta we get about 
50,0{J0 bushels, and from pdlier British possessions 
about "'1000 bushels. Y’hen we turn to pota- 
toes, the Channcil Tslarnls lead the way by 
exporting liitljer about 57,000 toms, followed by 
■France witii 45,000 tons. IVe also import from 
Ilnllandj, PoH.ugal, Belgium, Germany, Canary 
Uhmds, Malta, and Spain in quantities varying 
from L%000 ttms to 7t)0 toms. Tinniing now to 
the flgu3'e.s of raw, uneiiiimerated vegetables, 


we timl that we ai'e indebted to most of the 
chief counti'ies of Europe for onr siipplie,s. 

The market for imported fruit and vegetahles 
i.s in London, even such a town a.s (Jla.?go%v 
drawing a large proportion of its siipplie.s from 
tine meiropoli.s. \Ye ai\^ apt to think there is 
only one market in London, the -well-known 
Coven t Garde]), ^ but in reality tliere are tliree, 
(k)vent Garden is the best emporium f(U‘ luxuries 
and raritie.s ; but FpitalfieJds i.s in some resjieds 
llie most imporinnt of the London market.^, 
and. 'h amply supplied witli the ]dainer kinds 
of green food, immemse quant itie.s of ]tf>tatoes, 
pea.s, cabl.Kige, and every conceivable vegetable 
linding tlieir way hiilier. Similar to Spitalfiidds 
h tlu) ‘BorouglC markcit on the south side of 
the Thame.*^!, and there i.s also a .small market 
at Farringdon Road. Co^'ent Garden i.s held 
under a clmrter granted in 1661 by Charles 
II.5 and the same monarch granted a cbaiter 
for Spital fields in 1682. The ‘Borongh’ mar- 
ket is establislied by virtue of a charter 
granted by Edward V.!. These markets deal 
in gigantic quantities ; it is as easy to buy 
in tliem 20 tons of grapes or tomatoes as 100 
tons of potatocLS. The w’ho]e.sale fruit and 
vegetable markets of London are exceptional 
ill their resonrce.s ; it is stated that in no otlier 
country in the world is the accomrnodation .so 
ample, and that nowhere are supplies dealt with 
and handled on sucli an extensive scale. It i.s 
intere.sting to note how the foreign trade in 
veBgetablos and fruit .seems to he in Hebmw 
hamls, and this applies not only to tlie auc- 
tioneers and salesmen in Oovent Garden, but 
to largo dealers in .Loiidon and other towns, 
Exum as f;rr nort.h a.s Gla.<=5gow. 

That die supplies of foreign produce com- 
pete witli the early produce of our farmers 
and m.arkot g.ai’dcners cannot be gainsaid. Our 
own faiancrs coin])eto with rn/irket gardeners 
its rogard.s greens and caldmgeiq willi tliis 
ad vantage that wdieii the mm‘kt?t is glutted 
they can feed ilu'ii’ .slock w'ilh the green stuir, 
.A. few furmci’.s also wlio are favourably silu- 
atoil a.s regards accessilnlity to a good steady 
markrft, grove for the vegetable market pons, 
beans, turnips, and en.rly poiatocs. But what 
our market gardeners fool in tliis competi- 
tk»u xvith foreign produce is that the fancy 
prices given for early ]u*odnce goes into the 
torcdgncrs’ pockets, as their early vegetables and 
salads arc now imported .some ’iveeks before 
tlio.se gix3wn in England are ready for niarkct- 
A.inong the c:q.K.ui.dve dainties obtainable in 
London this year in Februaiy xvere <asparagus, 
iicAv gi'cen peas (from Fi'ance), French beans, 
and tlie pale greeiii.sli haricoL, called llageolvts. 
Early tiu'nip.s, carrots, peas, and French beans 
come from Franco, the Canary Islands, Madeira, 
and Algeria long before tlie earliest crops are 
ready hr;i*e. L(3ttuce.s are imported in large 
quun titles from France and the Gauary Islands 
as early as January. In France, crops of lettuee 
and endive are .syatematicully raised in sue- 
cession, but .similar methods, as far as xve are 
aware, are not attempted here. A.long with 
their lettuce the French .send us a somewhat 
ungainly bulbous root called celeidac -vidiich 
Y'est'Ciid ehefi use in soup, when celery is not to. 
be had, .seeing that it has the same flavour. Bona 
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fide market gardeners at uiie tiivie boked upon 
celery as a very paying crop ; now it is grown 
by fSirmers especially upon sewage farms, and 
markets are over supplied. Large quantities 
are grown in. Yorksliire and Lincolnsliire. 
Omuimbers are now imported so largely from 
Holland, and are usually so plentiful and cheap, 
that inoBfe market gardeners have ceased to grow 
them. A large quantity of cucumbers are sold 
to go to Lancashire and Yorksliire, for towuis 
likni Leeds and Bradford. Our own growers 
send their cucumbers to Germany, and tins 
trade, which h: on the inci'ease, is due to the 
care taken in. grading and packing, and using 
a suitable and uniform package. From .Hollaml, 
also, large importations of beetroot and red 
cabbage for pickling are made. Tlie consump- 
tion of table beetroot has increased enormously, 
and liund reds of tons are used in the manu- 
facture of high-cla.s.s ‘log-biscuits, as it improves 
the food, and allays the heating of the auimal’s 
skin. This is not mangel-wurzel or Suffolk 
beet, but table beet, which is more tender and 
of .superior texture. As the consumption of 
table beet has increased, the sale of Jerusalem 
artichokes has declined. It is now an un- 
fashionable tuber, and few retailers will venture 
to stock it, Badishes, a profitable crop, are 
now imported in large quantities from .February 
to April from Pari-s, St Malo, and the Channel 
Islands, completely forestalling the English 
produce. Asparagus also produced a consider- 
able profit, but the importations from Toulouse, 
Dijon, Paris, and parts of Spain, ’which begins 
in January, ami continues till the English 
asparagus i.s ready, has rendered the crop less 
profitable. 

Asparagus, packed carefully in fresh grass, is 
one of the vegetables which lends itself well 
to locomotion, and travels as easily from 
Ih'ittany as from Twickeuliam or Isleworth. 
Again, in severe winters when English savoys 
an<l broccoli have succumbed, Italy and Algiers 
send us caulifiowers, but on account of long 
carriage they are costly. Tins year, in January 
and .Februaryj few Italian cauliflowers readied 
tide country, and, owing to the mildness 
of the v/inter, Brittany"' cauli flowers, whieli 
arc splendid specimens, ousted the smaller 
.southern caulidowers from popular favour, while 
a large proportion of our supply came from 
Corn walk 

Perhaps some idea will be gained of our 
foreign importations if we simply note the fruits 
and vegettibles offered for sale in London one 
day this year, the second of April, for example. 
The uneuumerated vegetables came from Holland, 
Prance, Belgium, Bristol, West fmlie.'j, Italy, 
Germany, Mauritius, and the Unitetl States; 
onions from Germany, Holland, Egypt, France, 
Belgium, and Spain ; garlic from Spain ; 
tomatoes from Italy, France, Spain, and the 
Canaries ; and potatoes from Malta, Germany, 
France, Belgium, and the Canaries. As regards 
fniit, there were lemons from Spain, France, 
and Italy ; oranges from Asiatic Turkey, Spain, 
and France ; bananas from ]\fadeira ami tlie 
Canaries ; pine-apple from St ^vlichaers and 
Singapore; grapes from the Cape and Guernsey; 
ahnonds from Tenerifie, Portugal, Spain, aijd 
Italy walnuts, from France ; figs from Italy; 


green figs from Guernsey ; apples from Canada 
and Tasmania ; cocoa-nuts from Ceylon and the 
East and West Indies ; ginger from llong-]p.>ng' 
and Japan ; olives from France ; rasp pulp from 
Melbourne : peanuts from the States and Japan ; 
and small nuts from Germany, France, Spain, 
and Asiatic Turkey. 

Let us carry our inquiry a step further. We 
have scanned the shipping list for arrivals at 
nine of our seaports, and lind that at the same 
date — on April second— there were vessels at 
these ports with ilowers, fruit, and vegetaldes 
from the following sources. At Harwich, from 
Rotterdam, with cut flowers, flower roots, onion.'S, 
gra.ss seed, and vegetables; from Antwerp with 
i'nut, new potatoes, apples, clover-seed, and 
vegetal, des ; and from Ha^^ftfnrg witli potatoes and 
vegetables. At Folkestone, from Boulogne, there 
were packages of new potatoes, cut flowers, plants, 
vegetables, ami onions. At Hewbaven, from 
Dieppe, were landed packages of apples, plants, 
new potatoes, vegetables, oranges, cut flowers, 
fruit, clover-seed, and onions ; from St Nazaire, 
apples, plants, and vegetables ; and from Caen, 
apples, plants, dried fruit, trees, and onions. At 
Dover, from Calais, there Avere packages of cut 
flowers, xn^-getables, fruit, plants and dates ; and 
from Ostend, cut flowers. At Bristol there 
were onions From Valencia and Boulogne, A^ege- 
tables from Amsterdam, potatoes from Hamburg, 
and orange.s from Castellon. At Hull were 
landed packages of onions, x-egetables, cut 
flowers, cabbages, and apples from Rotterdam ; 
A^egetables, cut flowers, onions, and cut fruit 
from Boulogne; oranges and onions from Val- 
encia ; flowers from Amsterdam ; almonds from 
Bari ; nuts, oranges, and hnimns from Ylessiiia, 
and fruit from Palermo. At Soiitbampton, there 
were from Jersey, vegetables, cut tloAvers, new 
potatoes, figs, aud grapes ; from Giieriisey, vege- 
tables, UfiW potatoes, cut flowers, green figs, and 
new grapes ; from Cape Town, tomatoes, grapes, 
and pears ; from Mauleira, bananas and French 
beans ; from Rotterdam, onions, plants, and 
beans ; from St JMalo, yegetcdjles ; from Per- 
nambuco, plants ; from Honflenr, cut flowers, 
spring cabbages, Woccoli, apples, onions, cloveiv 
and grass seed ; from Havre, vegetables and 
plants ; from Cherbourg, broccoli and spring 
cabbages ; from Treguier, potatoes ; from Ke\V 
Y^orlc, oranges, apples, and bananas ; from Gmh- 
ville, fruit ; and from Dominica, limes. At 
Livei'pool were landed oratiges from Burriana, 
Smyrna, Bordeaux, Castellon, and Oporto ; 
onions from Smyrna aiul O[iorto ; apples from 
St Nazaire, St John (K,B.), Boston, Porthiiul 
(Maine), Ilalifax, and Xew York ; vegetables 
from Amsterdam ; peas from Hamburg ; nuts 
from New Y^ork ; potatoes from Portland 
(Maine) ; ami prunes, plums, tomatoes, walnrtls, 
aud uiualirooms from Bordeaux. Last of all, 
at London, there were cut flowers, prunes, 
nionke}’' nuts, oranges, new potatoes, walnuts, 
orchids, pine-apples, plums, toiuatoes, onions, 
bananas, almonds, pistachios, cabbages, apricots, 
garlic, cut fruit, lemons, and herbs. Among 
the various ports of origin for .some of tlie.se 
consignments are FI nsliing, Bordeaux, Singa- 
pore, New York, Treport, Teueriffe, Ostend, 
Rotterdam, Las Palmas, Madeira, Naple.s, Mes- 
sina, Palermo, Boulogne, Valencia, Havre, 
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Ainsterclan], AlexiUidria, Gibraltar, and Lisbon. 
The imports of fruits o,tu1 vegetables to iMan- 
i-bester by the Ship Canal, in 1895, were 
22,000 tons of oranges, 0400 tons of potatoes, 
700 tons of lemons, 200 tons of apples, 200 
tons of pomegranates, 500 tons of tomatoes, 100 
tons of melons, 100 tons of grapes, 13,400 tons 
of onions, ami 5200 tons of dried frnit. 

Tliere a, re two vegetables which call ^ lor 
special al-teii tioi i — inimel y, potaboes ami onions. 
As regards potatoes, tlie British-grown, tuber 
liohls Its own. During the past taventydive 
y<‘ars, the clmracter of llm p^,»tato triole has 
Imdergtme a great and significant cliange, and 
tin* volume of imi:H}rted ]>otatoes Inis deciaaiBed 
(amside!'ai.4y. For tjie tliree years ending 1875, 
ilie average annifa I'Ylnq was 208,1 57 

tons. For tlie three years emiing 1895, tlie 
annual average im|:)ortatioii unis 154,835 tous. 

As we w’l'ite, tlie current price for potatoes is 
,T1 per ton, and we know farmers in Lincolnshire 
who will be glad to get lOs. per ton, and be 
clear of llieir stock. Yet in the poor districts 
of London, potatoes are retailed by the shop- 
keepers and Gtjstermongers at the rate of 4 
lb. for 2d., which amounts to J4, 5s. per ton 
for inferior and small potatoes, the best kinds 
of which are retailed in the 'West End to 
private families, hotels, and large firivis of 
caterer.^ at prices tluit give £6 per ton. The 
importation of German potatoes lias greatly de- 
clined, yet some years ago the German redskins 
lield a high place in the market Tlie Belgian 
kidney used to lie the very best potato in the 
luarket during September, now it has no longer 
a place in the market reports for tliat month. 
The growing of early varieties of potatoes was 
formerly an important source of prolit to the 
Briti.-di market gardener, but it is not so now, 
owing to tlie .steady supply from tlie south of 
,I,C n ro pe. T h e arid als of n i* w po ta toe.s co m - 
mencc; .about (Jliri.stnsas-tinie and continue in 
iiH,u\^asi]ig qiuintities till May, when tlie Cliaiinel 
Ishuid.'f season begins, and then they caia-y 
cm the importation till. August. 

When we turn to onions, we find tliere has 
latterly been a mo.st extraoiTlinary increase in 
tlie importations. Onioms, some years ago, 
were regarded as a safe-paying crop, but 
latterly, owing to foreign, competition, it is a 
crop by wdiicli growers have lost heavily. 
Some profit, howeveiv is still made from young 
Muuidiing’ onions in .May and June, as onions 
are not imported in this form. Twumty years 
ago, iiolland wa.s the large.st exporting country 
for onions, hut our imports from this source 
have now eunsiderahly decreased, while tliey have 
much increased from Germany, France, and 
Bpaiii, and have been more than quadripded 
from Egypt To describe the foreign bulb in 
a few w'ords, it may be stated that Belgium, 
tlie north of France, and Germany supply 
the .‘^=m:dl kind of pak-cohmred flat onion, 
re.sembling those of Essex and Bedfordshire, 
i-Tollaml sends the .same kind, aiuF also a red- 
ileshed onion, not very big, but of lower value. 
Germany exports the ‘glolie^ variety, solid 
and firm. From the Borileaux di.strict we get 
an onion of a larger size, piukdleshed, and less 
firm in texture than tho.se grown in higher 
latitudes, Furtugal and Spain send a mon- 


strous onion, .sold per pound by groeer.s, and 
known as Spani.-^li. Tliese magiiificent speci- 
mens are due to favourable climate, with 
ample ami continuous heat, the practice of 
irrigation, and the system of ridging up the 
.soil so as to sliield the Imlb from the fierce 
rays of a noonday sun. Egypt exports a very 
compact, soumi onion, ratlier larger hi size lluai 
the English sample, which travels well, and. 
reaches England in splendid condition, clean, 
briglit, free from dirt or sand, and having an 
inviting aspect when presented for sale. 

We ha,ve noted how our iiuporls of onions have 
iucreascil from E^ypt, and it is acknou' lodged 
that this country is jit present tic naxst active 
and aggressive competitor in tlic onion trade. 
Egypt has been regarded by some people as the 
land of pyramids and inninmies only, but it 
has from time immemorial liad a I'eputation for 
onions. Ancient Egyptian.s swore by the onion, 
and regard<3d tlie plant as sacred. The inscrip- 
tion on tlie pyramid of Clieops tells ii.s tliat 
tlie workmen liad onions given to tliGiii ; and 
fi’om tlie Bible we learn that the Hebrews, 
when slaves under Pharaoh, enjoyed these bulbs, 
and that vdien far away they remembered ‘the 
leeks, and the onions, and the garlic.’ The 
trade with Egypt for onions is noiv so import- 
ant tliafc four lines of steamers are engaged in 
the traific, bringing consignments from Alex- 
andria to Liverpool, Hull, and London. The 
Egyptian onion is a handsome and useful 
vegt4abh3, aiicl b}0 selecting the best strains of 
seed the quality^ fceiid.s, year by year, to im- 
prove. The Egyptian knows two varietie.*^, the 
‘Baali’ and the 8Mi.sk aoLii,^ but .supp]ie.s of the 
latter kind, are seldom sent abroad, a.s tliey nbsnrb 
so niucli moistuin from tbe frequently irri gate* 1 
ground in whicli they are grown tliat they donut 
stand a sea- voyage well. The ‘Baali’ oiiiou is 
the more popular Egyptian onion, and is grown 
in yellow soil, which is .sparingly waterc<l 
while the bid b.s are rnaliiring, iu order tliat the 
onioms may .stand a lengthy sea- voyage with 
little risk of ‘ .^pt'onting.’ So excellent in 
quality are these onions, that efibrts are, it is 
siiid, being nuule in other countries to raise 
onions from Egyptian seed. 

Under the social and economic coiKlilion.s of 
life in England, market; ganlen land must be 
high-rented, as such land is alwhys de.sired 
close to large centres of population. Of course, 
it is po.s.sible that rents may come down; but 
tins is one of those cases where a thing is 
po.ssible, but not at all probable. W'bat handi- 
caps the indiustry more than high rent is the 
scarcity and dearness of labour. As regards 
female labour, it is a matter of sentiment ; but 
undoubtedly tbeir labour is most useful iu 
some of the processes of cultivation and nfler- 
niauagemenfe of vegetables. Excessive railway 
rates constitute a legitimate grievance, and the 
action taken lately by the leading coinpanievS is.isi 
itself an acknowledgment that have been 
giving the foreign grower the. preference, to tjie 
tii.sad vantage of the home grower. Such associa- 
tions as the British Produce Supply Associa- 
tion, of wdiich. Lord Wincljilsca is originator, 
have been formed to Gnaugurute a new and 
improved system for the purchase, distribiitioiij 
and sale of British agricultairal produce.^ As an 
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illustration of the excessive charges which we 
liave had to submit to, it may be mentioned 
that it costs less to bring agricultural seeds 
from Chicago to London, a distance of about 
4000 miles, of which 1000 are by rail and 
3000 by steamer, tlian it does from stations 
within " 150 miles of London. The scarcity 
of distributing centimes, whicli is also eng;)ging 
attention at the present day, will no doubt 
be adjusted in conjunction witli railway rates, 
with which it is closely connected. But the 
practice of consigning tlie major portion of the 
protluce grown to the few existing markets 
there are in the coinUry is responsible at pres- 
ent for gluts and uuremunerative returns. It 
is strange that, however abundant the produce 
might be, ami howen^er bad the prices ruling at 
the market, still to the local consumer the price 
rarely falls. And yet some people are surpiised 
that others go into town for their supplies. 

The want of technical knowledge is suscep- 
tible of self-adjustment, and depends on the 
groAver himself. ' It is not a rpiestion of digging 
and hoeing, but of giving care to small details ; 
of being in close touch with the markets, and, 
therefore, well and regularly posted up as to 
supply and demand ; of getting reliable and con- 
tiiuiDu.s information as to immediate and pro- 
spective market wants ; and of being always on 
tlie lookout, ai\d ready to adapt ‘ideas’ though 
they may be ‘new.'’ A winter in the Kav 
Biiiktin on this subject points out another 
cause for the large importation of vegetalile 
produce — the increasing prosperity of the 
country, and the rise in the ‘standard of cmi- 
fort;’ddmt is, we have got rich and lazy, 
and would rather buy an article of consump- 
tion from outside tlian take the troulde to 
produce it ourselves. Bo long as the foreigner 
is ready and willing to deri}^ himself the 
enjoyment of the proiluce of liis soil and 
climate so that he may draw on our wealth, 
and .so hneg as the price of labour allows 
cabbages or any oUnu* vegetable to bo grovrii 
more cheaply in Hollaml or anywdieve else 
than they can be grown in England, these 
vegetables will be impoided, and compete on 
favourable teniis with our own produce. 


GEOItDIIES JUBTIOE. 

■ ■ ■ ■ n." 

Th.yt despairing .sliriek brought unexpected aid 
to poor Tommy. It rea.€hed the eai'.s of Geordie 
Bonce, and G-eordie’s experience told him that 
such ;i shriek could only be caused by some 
mo.st unusual acci<le!it. 

He ran quickly from the comer of tlie shed 
in' which he had what lie called his ‘otliecB — 
• a bare stool and desk black with age, smoke, 
’and grease — and in a few seconds i-eaclied the 
’ scene of the trag<3dy. 

; '/At ,piice’ liis keen, sharp eyes took in tlie 
teituatinu ; Sam and another of the gang 
making’ frantic efforts to move tiie lever, great 
■i .drops ■ of perspiration oozing from their fore- 
heads;' one _ man' trying to undo the knotted 
I cohls,' vVhikj} quothev made desperate attempts 


Bowe using his herculean strongtli in an 
endeavour to draw back the plate from the 
grip of the roller. AH this Geordie saw at a 
glance. 

Near by there stood a gigantic sledge-hammer, 
a hammer which was the joy of Bob’s life. 
None but he could wield it. Notliing delighted 
him so niucli as to bring it down, on forging 
or anvil, with a ringing blow that would shake 
the ground for yards around. 

Tills mighty tool Geordie seized and swung 
round hi.s head once — lie was sixty-five that 
day; t^vice,^ and the swollen veins on his fore- 
head seemed ready to bui:<i?!^. ; a third swiiug he 
gave it, and once again fi'ie bright head of tlie 
hummer Hashed through tlie air with cutliug 
S:\vish,’ Then, with a final turn, ho brought it 
down full on tlie edge of the slowly moving 
cog-wheel at tlie end of the upper roller. So 
fair and heavy a blow luid lie dealt that the 
great wheel was broken in three pieces, wliicli 
fell, witli dull thuds, to the ground. 

The sudden jar released the lever, and Ixick 
it swung, dealing Sam a heavy blow on the 
stomach ; the plate ceased to move, and Tommy 
was saved, but not before the cruel, grinding 
roller liad gripped fingers, hand, and wrist. 

What has taken so long to describe oidy 
occupied the fractional part of a minute in its 
execution. Not a word did Geordie niter ; his 
thin lips wore closed like a rat-trap over Ins 
square, straigbt-cut month. 

Having dealt Iiis record blow he began, with 
imperious gestures, to direct llie men to raise^ 
the ujjper roller and so release the plate. Ills 
broad chest pantetl with tlie, ellbrt lie had 
made. His giH'asy, black cap had fallen oO’, and 
his .si ill' crop of hair seemed to rise up in sup- 
pressed indignation. 

The plat<i released, he lu’oceeded, with rough 
gentleness, to bind up the crushed luiiid. l\h’th 
scant ceremony he tore oil .strips From Bob’.s 
.sliii't, improvi.sed a toiiiaiiqiiet, and sn slopped 
the fearful bleeding. Tommy’s fir.'^t .scream had 
been his last He lay quite unconscious on the 
plate, the rust on which formed a dark ]dane 
acims wliicli streams of blood .slowly trickled, 
and fell drip, drip, drip, drop upon "the dusty 
lloor of the mill. Pitiful little moau.s issued 
froin his pallid lips, which seemed diuibly 
pallid in contrast to tlie general gnmirie.ss of 
his face. 

The cord.s unloosed and the hand bound up, 
Geordie next carried the still uuconsciuiis boy 
to the watchman’s hut at the entrance gates. 
Staunch old bachelor though he was, lie^boro 
hiiii along as if he had been accustomed to 
babies all hi.s life. Some one brought a cab ; 
and Geordie, still with Tommy in his arms, 
step])ed in, and was quickly " driven to the 
hospital 

Tlie rattling of the wheels .somewliat <rousod 
the boy. 

‘Ill do it/ ho murmured, brokenly ; ‘111 do 
it— if yolI~-ony— -take me- off.’ 

‘Whist, then, kd, whist!’ said tlie old man; 
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‘ye’re all reet now. It ’b me as 'as ye. Don't 
yer know me — Geoi’^Her 

*' At the sonnd of the rough, ^ kind voice, 
Tommy opened Ids eyes, and seeing the wfdh 
knowig rugged features of tlie friend of tlie 
‘nippers,’ but still not realising iliat he was 
safe, sobbed out : 

‘rit.iasr ‘5 .Mester Donee, don’t let ’em do it. 
I “11 kill the nag if they ony let me go !’ 

Thinking in quiei 1dm, Geordie questiotied 

him, as t<> wlint tiiem elm] is had bemi 

gning in do to him. Mlien, in broken accents, 
and with Holuj ami shivers of (!rea<l, he told him 
sdl -'how thi>y ha<l wrmled 1dm to break the 
iiiacliine and how he had ‘ hiGsted ’ them; then 
how thee had inBi>teil on his yndsoning the 
‘gail'erV nag,’ and, np liis refusiiigg threatened 
to put him i:ie tween tde rollei's. 

‘ An’ inde(?(], indeed, Mesier Donee, a wonhlid 
’a |)rc)udsed fur to do it, ef a adn’ seen tliey 
was boiiii’ fill’ to put me in.’ 

‘ Never yo’ min’, in’ lad ; never yo’ min’. 
Whf’ll be upsides wi’ un. They got Geordie to 
deal Avi’ ! tlie skunks.’ 

j)ut then, to the honest fellow’s gi'eat dismay, 
Tunnny continued tlie conversation, but on 
most 'irrelevant subjects. .He told Geordie, 
among many oilier things, hoAV he had lately 
been to a gTaml ratling -inatch — liow his 
grannie had bought 1dm a new cap which ho 
urns to wear to-morrow for the iirst timo, that 
day being Sunday ; and so on, and .so on, 
harking hack every now and then to Bol.) Ilorve 
and his threats. 

At last, to the old man’s grea,t relief, the 
liospital was reached, and here Avilling lunuls 
would have relieved Inm of Ids buj'deii. But 
no ; Geordie would give Tommy' up to no one 
but ‘iVl eider’ l)ocU)V. So Im veas allowed to 
carry tlie lad to the doctor’s room. 

The ]a,tter exrmdued tlie hand, looked at 
Tommy’s bright eyes, lisixmed to Ids rambling 
ulterances, and slmok Ids liead. 

‘Will it finish him'?’ asked Geordie, in Avhat 
Avas meant to be a AvUisper, pointing to the 
■ cruslied hand, 

‘Oh no, that’s nothing,’ replied, the doctm* ; 
‘but the pour fellow is in high delirium, iind 
that is vvhai .1 am afraid of.’ 

‘Olflds c-hunip, like?’ queried Geordie. 

‘ Yus : liowever, leaA’e liim now, ami look in 
in the moridng. I snay have a more cheerful 
report to make ilien.’ 

* growled Geordie, between hi.s set 

teeth, as he thrust Ids hands deep in his 
lirecclnns’ pockets. Had acute eyes folloAved tlds 
action they Avould have observed peculiar 
knobby excrer-eeaees rising from under Hm old 
man’s irou-.stuincd moleskiu.s, and would have 
rightly inferred that each pocket enclosed a 
liuge elenclicd list, WAth this he left the 
doctor and took himsedf away. 

Geordie lived in ii .small house wedged 
betAveen _ an iron meivluint’s store on one sale 
and a foundry gale on the other. Opposite 
Avas a boiler-maker’s yard, and at the hack a 
locomotive bIumI. The atmosphere ol the street 
had that ])eculiar smoky flavour so congenial 
to Geordie’s nasal organs, and the air Avas full 
of Bie ringing din he so dearly loved and in 
Avhkh he had spent his entire life. His bodily 


comforts, so far as Ins independent spirit Avould 
allow, AAun’e attended to by a manied niece avIjo 
lived near. Gkordie Avould alloAv no AAmnuin lo 
live in Ins house. EAxry morning his niece 
came and did Avlmt was necessary for the d;ij, 
running in towards five to malie up the lire 
and put tlie old bach dor’s dinner on the liob, 

.Having left the ho3];)itiil the kindly-hearted 
and indignant foreman t;riidgcd off to liis lonely 
home among the irouAvnrks. Entering; his 
kitchen, he took I.iis hot dinner from the hol:», 
and sat liim doAvn to his lonely meal. An 
odour of onion povvmlod the suuill apartment, 
as Geoi’ilio dedved among the contents of the 
lyroAvn basin in front of lijin, imd. fished u]> 
hug(3 squares of meat or great piei-cs of potables. 
Tlieso he transfeircd to his mouth, and masti- 
cated Avith miirdi tlie same action as one of his 
mills. The table contained, little else than a 
knife and fork, one blue jug keeping company 
Avith a plate of salt. 

He held his twn-pronged fork in some peculiar 
manner between the thumb and remaining linger 
of liis left hand. Steadily Avorking his Avay to 
the boUom of the basin, he hardly lifted his 
eyes, or ceased the regular up and doAvn inove- 
rneiit of liis square jaws till he had sccojuid 
up the last drop of gravy on the end of his 
knife. 

Grave thouglit sat on the old man’s fuce as 
lie ate, ground one miglit ratlier say, his simple 
though very ample meal. His brows were still 
contracted as Avhen he left the Iiospital ; the 
echo of his muttered oath seemed to Imng 
about the small kitclien. The basin emptied, set 
in the sink, and tilled, Avitli water, Geordie’s 
11(3x1 move Avas ioAvards a barrel standing in 
one cornel’ of the room. Drawing a hruss key 
from the pocket of his leathern waistcoat, he 
filled tlie iilue jug to the brim Avitli fuuiuing 
beer, liaising tbe Jug to liis lips, lie opened his 
moulh to take a huge draught, iirst blowing olf 
the fj’oth and -scattering it in a shoAver of iri- 
descent Ijiibblfc.s. But before the fragrant liquor 
touched his lips the fruAvn oii his brow relaxed 
and a liglit -si^erned to break upon him. The 
j'ug Avas set down on ilic ta,ble Avith its contents 
untouched. The light broadened, tbe iliin lips 
j'olaxed, the blue eyes .sho,iie A'vitli siipjjres,se(I 
men'iiiient. 

‘ my soul and body,’ lie cried ecstat- 

ically. 

With Avbioh reprehensible exclamation he 
brought his lieavy right hand down, upon his 
thigli Avitli an ecdioing crack that AAmuid ha.ve 
made amdlier man’s leg ache for a Aveok after. 

‘Tliat’.s it,’ lie shouled, ‘that ’ill fetclc ’em. 
.Blame ’em, they Avon’t forget it in a hurry. 
Ha I iia I ha 1 t see ’em n.o\Av’ His loud laugh 
made the four AA'alls ring again. 

Twice he attempted to drink, and tAvice the 
secret joke proved too much for him, and the 
jug had to be set doAvn untusted. The third 
time lie .succeeded, and poured in the beer— -it 
would not be correct to say lie drank it— with- 
out pausing once. 

His usual pipe folloAved, but eAu^r ami anon 
the hidden thought AAmuhl come between him 
and his smoke;, causing^ him to emit pieeuliar 
.sounds, cornpoimdcd of grunts, laughs, and 
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Next morniiig, as soon as the rules of tlie 
iusfcitufcion allowed, Geordie was at the hospital, 
oiiee more anxiously awaiting the doctor. The 
old 111 an was dressed as ou the previous day — 
leathern waistcoat, greasy cap, iron-stained mole- 
skins. Sundays and week-days were all the 
same to him. *Geordie never attended any place 
of worship : he was a stranger to all chiirclies. 
He would not have found their atmosphere 
congenial, unless^ perliaps, he had been allowed 
to sit in some belfry Tower whilst the bells 
were clanging their loudest. Tlien he would 
have been perfectly and peacefully liappy, sur- 
rounded by hideous noises and cold black metal. 
He stood in front of the fire in the doctor’s 
room as stiff and stolid as a newly founded 
casting. 

As the doctor had said, it was a simple matter 
enough to amputate Tommy’s maimed hand. In 
fact, within an hour id'ter liis admission to the 
noble l>uildiiig, Tommy was lying on Ids cot in 
No. 2 Ward, ids stuiupy forearm bound up, and 
made comfortable for the night. He himself 
was cleaner than ever he had been in his life 
before, and stretched between snow-white sheets. 
A snow-white pillow also supported the aching, 
throbbing head, which tossed from side to side 
ill raging fever. 

Very anxious was the doctor that night, but 
towards dawn the nurses observed an improve- 
ment; and when the doctor made his rounds at 
breakfast-time he lound the danger, though not 
entirely absent, still much lessened. By the 
time Geordie put in an appearance, that is, at 
ten o’clock, professionally speaking Tommy was 
all right. 

‘ Well, Donee,’ the doctor said cheerily as he 
entered Ills room, ‘I tidnk IieTl do.’ 

‘Does that mean lieTl pull through, MesterR 
Geordie cpieried eagerly. 

‘ Yes, he ’s quite safe. The arm is going on 
well, and the fever has almost left him.’ 

Geordie was silent, his features svorldng 
strangely. Then he turned away, saying : 

‘ AT>w keep yowr rooms too hot, doctor,’ 
making a inotion to wipe perspiration froni his 
brow. But, curiously enough, tlie perspiration 
seemed to have gathered in his eyes. 

‘You’re a kind-hearted fellow, Donee/ the 
doctor said, with a sharp look. Then, with 
quick tact, continued : 

‘Tell me how the accident happened.’ 

‘Gammon, gammon/ muttered Geordie, in 
allusion to the doc tor^s ob.se rvation. But 

before lie could reply to his question, he had 
to spit violently into the fire and make two or 
three big eflbrts to swallow something that had 
. hopped up in bis throat and stuck there. 

‘it happened this liow/ he hurst out, wlieu 
he felt master of liimself. Then ho gave the 
doctor a true and full account of the whole 
affair. For respectability’s sake we niii.st repress 
the frefpiont oaths he intro<luced into the re- 
cital ; tliey were but indications of the depths 
■ to which a strong nature had been mover], mere 
hecuniigs of an ocean of love seldom disturbed, 

*The brutal hounds/ exclaimed the doctor, 
'■'When '.Geordie had done, ‘What’s going to be 
,, done to them? They deserve, penal servitude 
for life/ 

no/ laughed Geordie, ‘that ’ud never 




do. They wouldn’t care for pinuel servitude, 
bless ye. ^V’m goin’ to judge ’em ourselves. 
And,’ he went ou with a chuckle, ‘ I reckon 
our verdic’ ’ll be one tliey.s goin’ to remember/ 

‘\¥ell, I hope so, Douce ; "they richly deserve 
to suffer. However, I must bid you good- 
morning, My patients will be requiring nie/ 

‘Moriiin’, Mester,’ replied Geordie, turning to 
go. ■ 

‘Say/ be said, stopping on his way to the 
door/ ‘ mappeii yo’ coiddii’ let me ’ave a hdc at 
’e/ pointing with lii.s thumb in tlie direction in 
which he supposed Toiinuy’s ward to lie. 

‘Certainly/ the obliging doctor replied, ‘come 
along.’ 

So together the strangely matched pair pa.ssed 
out into tlie large eiitrai^^ce hall and up the 
broad sttiircase. They offered a curious contrast. 
The dapper little doctor, treading almost as 
lightly as a bird ; his beard neatly trimmed, 
spotless attire, and bright looks. At his side 
tlic huge, heavily built irou-maii, liftiug each 
foot as if it weighed a ton, dressed in a skin 
waistcoat with bits of fur still sticking to it 
here and tliere ; his head still covered, for 
Geordie was far too independent to i'‘emove Iiis 
cap for any one. Stepping as a jmuug elephant 
might be expected to, he followed the doctor 
into No. 2 ward, and planted his heavy person 
by tlie side of Tommy’s cot. 

Tommy was sleeping quietljq with one bright 
.spot on each cheek, his bound - up arm lying 
outside the sheets. As the old man gazed at 
his little friend, a strangely soft look crept 
acros.s his rugged, hard-lined face, He bent 
down to listen to his gentle breathing, 

‘ God bless yo’ fur a brave lad,’ he wliispered, 
as lie turned to follow the doctor to the door. 

Tliere he was dismissed, and forged his way 
down-stairs alone, as Bilently as he could. 
Crossing the hall again, his attention was 
attracted by a box standing near the door. It 
looked like a letter-box, only the slit was too 
small. It bad also some words painted on it, 
but reading was not easy to Geordie. 

‘What’s that thing fur 'C he queried of a 
neatly lUtired iiurse, who crossed the hall at 
that moment. 

‘ That is for visitors’ contribution b,’ tlie nurse 
answered, with a smile. 

‘Visitors’ contributions ; well, I’m a visitor. 
But what’s contributions?’ 

‘ Money given by those who come liere to see 
their friends,’ .she explained, much amused. 

‘Oh/ said Geordie, ‘youTl be nieanin’ 
brass.’ . 

Therewith lie dived into his right hand 
trousers’' pocket and brought up a miscollaneous 
collection of sovereigns and half-sovereigns, 
silver, coppers, nails, string, shreds of tobacco, 
ami what nob. 

With the useful thumb and remaining finger 
of his left hand he dropped in hrst one golden 
coin and then anotlier, then a third, each 
falling with a happy dink to the bottom of the 
box. : ■ ■ ■ 

‘I reckon that 11 put it root/ be remarked, as 
he tinned away, leaving the nur.se petrified with 
astonishment at the strange apparition. Having 
discharged this dutj^ and .so eased his niiml, 
lie wended his heavy way back to lii.s home. 
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The i-est of thi.s meniorable Sunday was spent 
by Geordioj for tlic most part, in the exercise 
of some peculiar gymnastic feats, of which uiore 
anon. One of his acts, liowever, must be men- 
tioiuHi IiLU'e. So impressed, had lie been with 
the iiaiiiful cleanliness of every tiling connected 
with the hospital and its inmates that lie felt 
it absolutidy necessary to make smiie attempt 
at Svcvdiing' Irimsell’, if lie carried out his 
intenti?ni of vi.siting Tommy as often as he was 
alh'.wcd {,(> do so. 

Mlioi'eJ'ore he set to work tliat afternoon and 
naetl scrip and water for ilie iir.st time for many 
years. True, the resulting inpirovement was 
only partial, anil Ids heart only half in the 
wovk of reform. As lie explainedj in an apolo- 
getic way to his surprised niece iliut evening, 
‘lie ruiiMid abide 1110 “ mucky stiiil'/ meaning 
the .st.,*ap, k'Uid oiry did it for that little 
nipp'-i’s saked .However it had this good eifect : 
whilst d'ommy lay in hospital, Geordie visited 
liim every Sunday ; and so sure as he was 
found, at three okdock, with his queer attire, 
mounling the step.s leading to the hospital 
door, so would he liave been found, two hours 
earlier, making a brave effort to cleanse face 
and hands, using tlie brown ba.siii from wliicli he 
1 had eaten his dinner a few minutes previously. 


SPECT.ACLES. 

K(>ke of the five sen.se.s with which 'vve are en- 
dtoved is more precioirs thaii sight, iior is Ihere 
one more lialiie to deterioraiion wdtli both 
young and old, defects in it developing more 
rapidly, and at an earlier period, than in our 
lacnliieo uf hearing, smell, toiicli, or taste. With 
the right use of our eyes, we l)a\'e an enviable 
amount of iiidepeiideiice, in contrast to tlio.se 
afllicted with visual defects, ami a capacity 
for enjoying all that makes, life heautiful 
and desiralde. We need be neltlier a Imrderk 
to our fiiumls nor n, weariness to our.selves. 
Tarti;,il or total blindness i.s a contingency tliat 
may come to all; yet Hie neglect of little 
irnril)le.s to our eyes is notni'ioiis, and tlie conn 
liuvnest eru'c to preserve tlieni to tlie utmost, i.s 
quite the exception. At the fh-st .sign of any 
bodily ailment vre seek remedies, but too often 
defer a eonsidiaiion with an oculist until 
irreparable inischief has been caused by delay. 
Clever oculists and skilful opticians have 
brought to gi-eat pei'fection remedies and ap- 
]'>]i;nices fur defective sight, which were totally 
unknown to furmer generations. 

t )f spectacles are the mo.st familiar to ns, 

though it does not appear that the ancients ii.sed 
them at all. Italy, the country to wliich we owe 
so mucli ill the arts and .science.s, claims the 
invention, but authorities dilfer about the name 
of the inventor, and also in the date of their 
introduction, .som(‘where at. the close of the 
b‘lth ceulury. Jourdan de llivalto, who died at 
Pisa 1311, staled in one of his .sermon.s, ‘•that 
it is not twenty year.s since the art of making 
.S]Ka'lac]es was found out, wdiich i.s indeed',^ 
lie adds, Gan^ of the best and mo.st nece.ssary 
inveuthm.s in the world.’ At Pi.si also, pre- 
served in the Gonvent of 8anta Ckiterina, are 
chronicle.3 dated 1280, wlierein we fmd that 
Ales.sandro de Epina, a friar of the order of the 


I PiT^dicanti, am hearing ‘ that another than Irini- 
f self ki'iew of it,’ first communicated the. result 
of his own invention of sjicctacles. Thi.s ‘other’ 
may possibly have been Sal vino degli Ariiiati, a 
ITorenline noble, wlio, dying 1317, has inscribed 
on his tomb, that he was the first to invent 
s])ectacles. But. thei'e are traces of s|>ectacles in 
the writings of the elexentli-ceninry Arab author 
Aihazeir And Friar lloger Bacon, who ended his 
day'S 1294, describes a pair tlms : ‘ Tin’s iiistruinent, 
a plano-convex glass, or large segment of a | 
sphere, is useful to old men, fur tlmy may see i 
the smallest letters iidinitely magnilied.’ It | 
was only learned men and' monks in those | 
early days who required those ‘segments of a t 
.sphere’ to read their precious manuseripls and | 
to illuminate their lieaulifiil missals. Flow i 
evmy one reads, and new theories so iqK^et old ' 
traditioins, that even the Yenemijle Flot.lu of 
the Worshipful Com|»auy of Spectacle Flaker.s, - 
‘A Bocm to the Aged,’ is no longer correct, j 
Glas-ses are now an mpial boon to the young, I 
as to tlie old, and infants of lender year.s are i 
getting as liabituated to wearing them, as their j 
elders are to seeing them on their little noses, a 
])reveiitive a.s much as a curative measure for | 
defeci.s to which young peo])le are specially ; 
liable, but wdiicli until recently, left unchecked, 
were a source of di.'^comfort and of lasting dis- | 
fjgurement. i 

In the joyous age of inconsequent youth, we I 
are said to vie^v the 'world ili rough ‘rose- i 
coloured spectacles.’ But the time arrives all 
loo soon, when these enehantecl aids fo haj^jii- 
ness are dim, iLsele.s.s, ancl unservic-eahle, ju.st 
like our real eyes, when we have unwillingly 
to acknowledge ‘we do not see a.s wadi as we 
did,’ The laws of natural decay are iimnutahle, 
and every portion of our complex Ijodies-iu- 
cluding our eyes — uvidergoe.s certain changes as 
years c.reep on. All our nerves aie difleivntialed, I 
each Avith its Own special mi s.don In fulfil. 1 
The auditive nerve responds to infinitely’ deli- 
cate vilirations of .sound, Avhich have no ollect 
whatever on the optic nerves, whu.‘-'e ]M.*cidiar 
work is to transmit, by fine vibintions, irnpres- | 
idon.s into the back of the lirain, by’ means of | 
wlncli medium alone we see. After the age of | 
forty* or forty -five, the lenses of the eye hveome | 
more or less ilattened, and the ie.sult is a decrea.^e 
of tlie rcd'ractive power, and a .sen.^lblc diminu- 
tion in tlie acutenes.s of vision, Thi.s well-known 
lailing beti-ays itself wlien the things we are look- . 
ing at ]‘e(|uire to bo held at an ever-increasing dis- 
tance, before they* became .sharp and clear. The 
le.ssened transparency in the media of the eye i.s a 
gradual but marked proces.s, and from it ocidi.sts 
can form a fairly correct idea of the age of 
a ])atient. When keennes.s of vi.sion is lessened, 

' even in a .small degree, an oculist —not an 
; optician — .should he con.siilted ■ Avithout delay*, 

I who Avill advise the right kind and proper 
strength of spectacles suited to the case. 

If we think of the cumstruction of the eye, . 
its delicate ti.ssue.s and .sensitive lenses, we will 
readily iindensland that none but lho.se Avho 
liave made the dillicult science of optics their 
.study, i.s fitted to tieat its defects and diseases. 

; The ’.standard of vision is not invariable, it is 
; relative, rather than absolute ; the eyes of no 
; two people are alike, ami even the two ey’es of 
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aiL iiidivkliiul Imiuently ditl'er luaterklly. It 
is clear, tlieii, that liiaiiy diitereiit glasses are 
required to suit all visions ; fox' if luiduly 
strained by uiisiiitable lenses, tlie sight is apt 
to give out long before it should, had proper 
precautions ])eoii adopted. The three puiiiiary 
properties of leases are to modify tlie inclina- 
tion of tlic luminous rays of light at their 
iiicideuce upon the curiiea ; to iiiodify the 
quantity of light; and to uiudify colour, A 
great variety is in use, both fur scieiitihc 
purposes and for spectacles. For the latter we 
have the non- focal coloured glasses, the planu- 
cuuv’ex, the phiuo-concave, the double convex, 
and double concave, and the double focus or 
Franklin lens, that appears cracked across the 
centre, but is iu readity two pair of lenses in 
one frame, to suit eves of diflhreut fuciis—iio 
uncoiniuon occurrence, though often iiususpected, 
and therefore nut attended to as it should. 
The oculist lias cx’ery form of lens at liis 
coiutuaiid, lor the various kinds of defective 
vision, the coiniuonest of wdiich are ^istig- 
raatisin’ or irregular siglit-™ Anyopiia ^ or short 
sight, and ‘ rrcsbyo[)ia,^ old or long sight. 
This k.st with the ;ige(l arises from rigidity, 
but many young people are lialile to the trouble. 
The lenses for spectacles are made usually froni 
crown-glass, the chea}>est of any; but convex 
glasses, which from llielr shape are peculiarly 
liable to injury from scratches, are nearly 
always coiistrucicd Irani either rock-cry. stal or 
ilint “ glass, both extremely hard substaiiees, 
possessing, besides, superior dispersive powers 
over other luateriaL The cheaper kind of 
spectacles sent over in (piantilie.s from Germany 
and elsewhere, are seldom free from lilemishes, 
and as the slightest (law in a lens is , injur ions 
to the eye, CiU'e should be taken not to use 
any that bax-e tiny air-bubbles or minute specks 
on their surface. 

Like everything else in t]ii.s progressive age, 
s[K'«-‘lacle.s have been mpidly perfected, not only 
iu the quality of the louses, but more espe- 
ciall}'' ill their luouiuiug. : Tire heavy fimue- 
work of bone, horn, and tortoise-shell, worn by 
our gomd fathers, are a contrast indeed to the 
dainty liglit setting of modern glasses,, the aim 
of the good Bpeclaele maker of to-day. A frame 
of the slightest fine steel, or tire lightest of 
gold, compatible xvilli the safe holding of tlie 
lens, makes the wearing o.f glasses in uch less 
irIcHome than they must formerly have been. 
Piiice-nex liave frequently no setiing at all 
beyond the necessary bridge ; and tlie heavy 
double gold eyeglass, once such a favourite with 
youug-old belles and authpie beaux at Spas and 
fashionable watering-places, is noxv quite olrso- 
lete. Another emxe too is gone, when every one 
wdio wished to be thought smart, was bouiid to 
carry an eyeglass, iu "order tluit tliey miglifc 
properly recognise friends, and elFectiially avoid 
fktrinientak Tliere is a survival of this 'fashion 
Oil tlxjQ Oontineut, in the constant use of the 
lo ug' I lurgi le tte . 

When the advisability of wearing spectacles is 
once, granted, care should be taken, not ojxl}’' 
;to procure lenses that suit, but also to have 
' comforiabh' fitting frames. The bridges of our 
poses on which tiiey rest, ^ve ail know, vary 
In width, and the distance between tlie eyes is 


seldom the same iu two individuals.^ Attention 
DUglit to be ])aid to this fact ; for if spectacles 
are improperly adjusted, the focus is iin}n-‘rfect, 
camming the eyes to ache, and instead of assisting 
us to see bettlu*, the fault may aggravate disease, 
if it exists, or ex’en induce it. The apathy shown 
by people about their eyes is difficult of logical 
explaiiatioii. We see glasses with crooked 
frames, and lenses (piite dull with constant use ; 
aud hear the wearers of them complain iiig of 
failing sight aud increasing iiicoiivenieuce, all 
through neglect of the simple ]>recMution of a 
periodical examination by a skilled oculist. 
Not to use this precaution is a source of 
absolute danger wdiere men are employed iu 
any jndjlic capacity. The primary cause of many 
a C(.)llisi(}n at sea and j^ldeut on railways is 
doubtless often due to dmective eyesight of the 
lookout iiiaiL iu tlie one case, and of the signal- 
man on the other. 

Tlie first fruits of the slow growth of optical 
science was not spectacles, but tbe single micro- 
scope, in the form of a glass globe filled 
with water. The next known magnifying lens 
is one of ru(;k--crystal — now iu the British 
Museum — found by La}'ard in the Palace of 
Nimrod. But it was not until three centuries 
after spectacles had been introduced, that tlie 
first compound microscope was made in 1590 Ity 
Zacharias Jansz or Janssen, or by his father, Hans 
Jansz, spectacle niakens and natives of Middle- 
burg, a town about foia.ynules froni Flushing. 
A Jansa microscope was in the possession of 
Cornelius Brebeli, of Alkmar, wlien staying in 
London, as Mathematician at the Court of 
James VI., but this primitive effort cannot 
couqiare with the perfect iiiodeni instrument 
that has revealed to us a world of infinite 
minuteness, not less wonderful than the knowr 
ledge obtained with the aid of the telescope of 
tlie infinitely remote heavens. Practically, tlie 
invention o.f spectacles led to the making of 
the t;ek*.scope ; for .although astronomy was tlie 
earliest science cultivated by the ancients, they 
do not appear to have had iiistruuiente, lait 
obtained llieir knowledge of tlie phenomena of 
heavenly bodies by conslaut, direct observation 
and close study. If Galileo did not actually 
originate tbe telescope^-as some claim for liim — 
he at least perfected it suffieieutly to take 
observations which ii[)set the erroneous theories 
held by ' wise men tor ages, and to establish a 
luore reasonable basis of study for the future 
benefit of scholars. 

It i.s said that Galileo, when residing at 
Padua, where lie. was Professor of M!atheinatics 
at that iHiiversity, one day went to Venice, 
where lie lieard tliat a Dutch spectacle maker, 
called Metiu.'^, was exhibiting to the Yeiieliaus 
a combinatioii of lenses by which di.staiit objects 
could be .seen comparatively clearly. Idie 
great e.xperimental philosopher, refusing either 
to look at or exauihie this marvel, returned 
home to puzzle out the hint he had received. 
The instrument known as MJaiileo's Tube’ was 
cuiupleled the following year, 1009, and later, 
his perfected double-eyed telescxqie was given 
to the world. The sad sequel of his efforts 
in tlie cause of science is well known — how 
he was cited by the dmrch for spreading 
heretical doctrines contrary to the direct evi- 
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clenee of Scripture, was afterwartis iiMi>i’isoiied, 
aiul oil liiB release, toiislied i'roiu his^ native 
Florence for many years. Then came bliuciness, 
and GalileOj a broken and disappointed mail, 
]ia>sed away in Ills seventy - eightli year, lii 
his liattlcmeutedj strong, old tower, which still 
stands boldly out iigaiiist the blue Italian sky, 
<jn tile crest of a hill overlooking the lovely 
Tiiscau vale (jf Arcetia. 


RCDIANTIC TALES OF 1T:1;E INDIAN WAR. 

lINPUilLlSIiED fNOlimM’ OF THE BACK OF 
iau;k:nou'. 

ICV W, r'olM.l.. UnTHiAX, 

Autboi' of' i/oj,’ (■.-;/ S' ( Itv ' of the Great Mutiny. 

.lljiST after Uie IiliF/’nv of 1857-58, some 
medflling jilidaidhropi^t.s in Eiigland ti'ied tu 
get u[) an agitation al)Out the wanton cruelty 
f)f our Armynu India, entirely ox'erlookevl 

the nature of the wav and the fact that we 
were engaged in putting down mutiny and 
ndiellion, and in. juinishing llie murdei-ers of 
helpless women and children j and omitted tu 
relfect that until after tlie fall of LucknoWj the 
enemy — wherever met — far oiitiiiiinbered tlie 
Ei'iLi.'B]i, rendering it morally impossible to guard 
]}risu.uers en’en if they hud Ijeeii taken. It was 
also f<.n gotten that the re\olied Sepoy.s liad 
]iroc]aim’ed the war of extermiiiatioii,’ not the 
Erilish ; and no apologist of the niiitineers can 
houc^aly assert that lliey were actuated by 
jKilriotnm to cast oil tlie yoke of tlie op|.nessDr. 
As regru'ds eases of wanion cruelt.y said to 
liu’.S' brim perpetrated liy Sikhs or Goorkhas 
during the. sack of either Delhi or Lucknow, 
it;, mu.^'l l>e fully recognised that; tlie greater 
‘|>aii of tlie amtive army on our side consisted 
of newly raised levies Lorn llie wilde.st disirifus 
of tlic^ Punjab, and the Hills of Nepiiul. 
Ilany of thu,-e in tlie ranks of the Punjabi 
;regimenli:', and mcFt t»l‘ the native oiruiU's, wviv. 
(Id men who had baight against tin: Rritish 
diiilng the wars pna-eJing the ;umexHlion of 
UK! IhinJaE hi 1S57 actually 

tak'cn service with the British in the ho])e of 
]?! under and to ]>ay uT old oul.standing^ grudges 
against the revolied Sepoys. They above all 
men looked upon mercy sliown to a fallen 
enemy as the lieiglit of imbeeiJe weakness, 

I well recall the disgust and disapprobation 
of an old Sikh Sirdai' (a native coniniander 
of a troop or squadron of cavaliw) in the 
Umhe.yla Pass cainpiiigu of 1863, seven years 
after the mutiny, because a pic*ket of tin* 
enemy, which were surprised in the defdes 
mfd taken prisoners, were merely disarmed 
and sent to tlie rear. 1 asked the old man 
wliat he would have done witli them. .He 
replied, A’oii A.uzeze (English) are far too 
leule.nt ; you don't know the ingralit.ude of 
these ])eople. 1 remember on my lirsi ex- 
pediLiuu into these hills, in Riinjeet SinglAs time, 
we surprised a jacket just alioul this very place. 
IVe flayed evtjry man of them alive, and 
lied them on ant-hills to he eaten alive by ihe 
ants. That is the proper way to deal "with 
those people.^ _ And when I asked him how he 
would appreciate such treatment himsedf, lie 
replied : ‘ If we -were to fall into tlie hands 




of these scoundrels they would treat us hir 
worse if tliey Imd time; tliey would impale us 
ali\’e oil a shar]> stake, with, jiaiids and fee,t tied, 
and Jvcep us there until the jackal by iiiglit, 
and the. s’liltureB by day, would in pure mercy 
come to put an end to our sulleriiigs.^ Such 
were the men composing tlie newly raised 
levies of IS57, who in most instauce.s liad to 
be controlled by only oar, or at most hvih 
European oliicers per jjaltdioii. Can it Dierel 
fore 1)6 wondered at if there were some cases 
of wanton outrage? The only wonder is tlmfc 
tliore wvere not more. But as A.o cases of real 
wanton cruelty or outrage v’CiviiniUed l>y 
Eui'opeau .‘addiers, none came umlcr my own 
notice ; and diulng the s.'U'k of t.!ickm.tw, I 
only lieard (d‘ o'iie welbauthent icatoil caw of 
■wanton liarbarisni commiiltid by a Em'0]K!an 
oflicer. He was the son of a captain who had 
been in the service of the late king of Lucknow, 
and knew veiy little about European or Christian 
relinement, liaving been born and educated in , 
Lucknow, and later on presented with a cadet- 
ship by L<.nd Dalhousie, in recognition of the 
sendee, s of bis father at the time of ihe annexa- 
tion of Glide, 

But to my story. In page.s 342 and 348 of 
the hi'st edition, of My Diary in India ^ .Dr (now 
Sir lY. H.) Russell, .special coriesjjundeiit to the 
TvmeSi notice.s the ouUage, but nut its sequel and 
piinisbmeut. Tiiis may not luive been exactly 
legal, according to the Queen’s regulations and 
the articles of wai*, ami was consequently 
known onl}^ to a few. In de.sciibiiig a lun 
ihroiigli the captured jio.si lions, Ru.ssdl uudtes : . 

(I came upon the’ (1 need not name the 

regiment). ‘They are a, line set of fellows, but 
there, is one aiuong tlieni 'who did a Idoudy, a 
d uel and cuwardly act this day ; hut 1 am glad 
to know Ids comrades feel toward.-! him ns he 
deserve.^. After the Fusilieis hud sloruiml the : 
gviicway, a (.7nljnK!ie Loy came to llitun, leading* 
a blind and aged .man, and llinjwing liimself at 
the fcM-t of til is uilicor, aslunl for jirutifciion. 
The oilicej; as 1 was informed liy his euiui'ades^ 
dri!W hi.s revolver ami Hiiujjjwd it at the wretdied 
.suppliant’s head. The im*u of the regiment 
called .shame on liim* Twice again lie pulled : 
the tn'ggei', and the weapon still refused to act, : 
.so tin. ice had he time to relent. The i'oiulh , 
lime tlie gallant ollicer Hiicceeded, ami the hoy’s 
]ife~hlood flowed at liis feet, amidst the iiidig- 
I nation and the outcry of Ins mem’ 
i kSlicIi is Eii.sseir.s account, which is exactly 
I wlial wa.s reported in the camp and told to me 
j I>y men who were eye-wiluesses to the haibarlty. 

I A'uw fur the sequef, which 1 witnessed myselL 
i After the capture of the Begum’s Palaw, my 
! regiment, the d3d Highland er.s, was allowed a 
; few days’ re.st in camp, but I'Otunied to the dt}' 
i on the 18th March. By that time cYcry eilbrt 
I v’us being made to put a stop to plundering and 
j to Kcstore order. General Sir Hope, Grant 
I liimself, with a .s([uadruu of his cavaby brigade, 

I 'jiairolled part of the city and the roads, lead- 
; ing from the camp and the gardeiia alongside 
; the Cumti, to put a stop to marauding, Mj 
; company of the 93d was jiosiedi in a large 
' house and garden near the Mint. Shortly after 
We hail been posted, the General rode into the 
garden and culled ou Captain Baw'soii for tu. 
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guard of al>oiit a dozen men, and a drummer 
witli his cat, to go and secure a party of 
marauders, ^vho ’ivere plundering in a (dose 
or blind alley near by. I, vntli a dozen men, 
and drummer Mac-Leod, was at once detailed 
for the duty, and went with, the General, 
i^fter going round seA'eral turnings, we came 
on a party of about a dozen num,’ a sergeant, 

and au oMeer of the Fusiliers, the same 

officer who had shot the Cashmere boy two 
days before, as described by Bussell. They 
were all arrested and shut into a Binall court, 
j tlie entrfuice to which, a narrow cul do me, 
j u'as guarded by a party of the. 9tb Lancers. 

! Sir Hoj)e Grant dismounted, heaving Ids chargtir 
with tlie moinited men in the street. Taking 
tlie guard of the 98d inside tlie court^yard, we 
were joined by Sergeant Peter Gilles]:he, our 
deputy provost-marshal, witli a set of trianghis 
and an iiuiisiially formidahle cat-o’-nine»taiis.’ 
Sir Hope Grant ordered the wdiole of the 
marauders to fall in with the officer on the 
right, whilst S(i]‘geant Gillespie lived ihe tri- 
angles in the centre of the count. As soon as 
these arrangements were conijffieied, the General, 
addre.ssiiig the officer, asked him if he had 
not lieard the Commander-in-chief’s orders 
against marauding and ].>limdcring, and ^^'lletller 
he knew that those caught in tlie act, no matter 
what their rank, were to be summarily flogged 
by the proyost-marshal and returned to their 
regiments. Declaring tliat, having liimself caught 
the party red-handed, he meant to do liis duty, 
and Hog every one of them, he then ordered the 
officer to .strip. The latter I'emonstraled, Imt Sir 
Hope Grant replied, ‘Come, come, sir ! no non- 
sense : strip and take your piuiishment like a 
man ; otherwise I must order tlutse Highlanders 
to lay liands on you and forcibly tie you up. We 
have no time to waste for genei*al couMs-maxdial 
upon men like you; so .strip at once.^ Tlie 
ollicer .saw that tlie re was no escape, and most 
reluctantly stripped, tlireatening Sir Ho}.>e Grant 
with a report to the Horse Guards, damages in 
a civil court, &e. But all his threats pro- 
duced no effect ; Sergeant Peter Gillespie .strapj)ed 
him firmly on to ihe triangle.s, then tlirowing 
off his coat to enable liim to wield the cat 
I with more effect, called out, ‘ Beady, Sir Ho|.>e!’ 

' Tlie General gave the command, ‘Lay on, Valid 
counting the laslies himself, Peter laid on~-ti]) 
to t wen ty-ffye, which the officer stood with a 
good deal of wriggling, hut up to tlieii he did 
not liowl outright, 'When lie completed twenty- 
five lashes, Peter stopped, and saluting the 
General, .said, ‘ My aim is tired, Sir Hope : 
• drummer MacLeod is left-handed ; let him give 
the remainder.’ — ‘All right, all right/ said Sii‘ 
Hope. ‘Certainly ! certainly ! let dnimmor Mac- 
. Leod finish the joh ! ’ • 

■ ■ Noii-militaiy readci\s who liave never seen a 
man Hogged may not see the foj’ce of the change 
from a right-handed to a left-handed operator 
with' the cat, so 1 must explain. The la.shes 
• . given with tlic left hand cut diagonally across 
.. ihoae , already laid on with the right hand, 
' making a St Andrew’s cross, multi jHied hy 
■' nine at every strob?, on the back of the ]>aUent, 
and the pain of a cross-ffogging is excruciating. 

. The halt had allowed the strokes ah’cady 
j admimsUred to swell, and the blood was llowirig 


freely, for the cat had been purposely ])repared, 
as a punishment for the shooting of the little 
1 ) 0 }% as described by Bussell. So drummer 
]\lacLeod as.sumed the cat in his left liaiid and 
flogged with a will ; and at tlie second or third 
stroke the officer commenced to howl, but this 
had no effect. Sergeant Gille-spie counted the 
la.shes, and Sir Hope Grant stood in front of 
the triangles, calling out: ‘ Bow, now, don’t 
howl and disgrace your regiment ; take it like 
a man I take it like a man !’ W^hen he had got 
Ids fifty, Sir Hojie said : ‘Now on with your 
clothes, and off' l.o your regiment, and if you 
don’t .say anything about this yourself, no one 
else will ; be off, and dim’t plunder any more, 
lest a worse tiling befall you.’ 

Tlje officer dressed and ^isa]ipeared as sharply 
as he could, Sergeant GiEes]>ie saying stingingly 
to him, ‘You’re not so brave on the triangles 
as wdien shooting little boys.’ As soon as he 
was gone, Sir Hope Grant turned to the sergeant 
and ihe men, telling thorn that if tliey would 
each, promise not to idunder any more, lie would 
let them off', in consideration of tlie liad example 
wliich had been .set lliem by an officer. 
This they all gladly promi.sed, and were allowed 
to go. I aftei wards learned from Sergeant 
Gille.spie that the wliole was a prearranged 
plan, the sergeant only being in the .secret, 
as the officer in fpiesiion -was known to be an 
inveterate plunderer, and a cowardly cur. He 
shortly afterwards sent in his papers and re- 
tired from the service. He was eventualht 
drowned in one of the Assam rivers by tlie 
upsetting of a boat. 


THE GO MMOK PLACE. 

Shall we but value what is rare — 

The JIawless gem, the jieerless face-— 

Ami iioiie of our affection spare 
For wiiat is only commonplace ? 

The gilts of God, like words, aljoimd 
On. ev’ry page of Kat ore’s Itook : 

Tl) ore’s something wortliy to l>e found 
Wherever you may chance to look. 

"We do rank common things before 
God’s rarer wonders, now and tljen, 

As common bread is wortli far more 
Tiian diamonds to lumgry men. 

And a]way.s in (dod’s common things 
There ’s beauty, if we care to .seek — 

The sober brown of spa rrowsV wings, 

The wrinkles on a furrowed cheek. 

’Tisj not perfection icy-cold, 

In earth beneath, or iioav’u above, 

That can alone our heart-strings hold : 
Hearts cannot tell us why they love, 

God help us all if men should care 
For only what l.s full of grace, 

Lest love itself should then be rare 
And we should still be commonplace I 

0. J, bonuN, 
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VOTING SUPPLIES IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 

By Micit.akl MaciDoxagh. 

The House ol CoiuiuonSj coiiiposed as it is of 
ilie elected of the taxpayers of 

the realm, has .sole control of the collection and 
expenditure of tlie national revenue; or of the 
mode in which taxes are raised, and the manner 
in wliich taxes are spent. Before the Pte volu- 
tion supplies were voted by the Commons, on 
ilie direct application of the Sovereign, without 
any specific information being afforded as to the 
financial need.s of the State, or any guarantee 
being given that the money would be spent solely 
for the public weal. Tlie money went into tlie 
lioyal Treitsury, and the king spent it, as a rule, 
for his own pleasure, and to sustain his own j 
ijijluence and power. If the Sovereign had at I 
his disposal a fat purse, he paid little heed to* 
pubiic rights or public wrongs. But \vhen his | 
treasury was empty, he .went to the Comuions ; 
to solicit further subsidies in a repentant and | 
yielding mood, real or pretended, and then the ^ 
representatives of the people were able, as con- 1 
ditions precedent to voting the money asked for I 
by his inipeciiiiious majesty, to have grievances : 
redressed ; to extort concessions ; to liiake the 
boumls of freedom wider yet. Tlie votes of | 
supply are now founded on annual estimates ' 
]>repured on tlie collective responsibility of the 
Ciibinet. These eHlimate.s are carefully calculate<l I 
to raise just so much money us wdll cover the | 
expenses for the coming year. And that money ! 
is strictly appropriated within the year to the | 
specific purposes for which it is voted by the j 
■ Hfmse o,i' Coinmons. i. 

Long ago, too, Hie House of Lords exercised 
co-ordinate control with the Commons over the 
national revenue. But the interference of the 
Lonls in snppl}" was always regarded witls jealousy 
and resentment b}' the Commons ; and at last, 
after many hot controversies, the people’s repre- 
sentatives succeeded, after the B-e. volution, in 
e.stubli.shing for evermore their exclu-sive right 


to determine Hhe niatteiy the measure, and the 
time’ of every tax imposed upon the people. 
The principle iipoii which this exclusive right 
of the Commons is founded lias been well 
expressed by Lord Chatham. ‘^Taxation,’ said 
lie, ‘is no part of the governing or legislative 
power. The taxes are a vchintary gift and 
grant of the Commons alone. In legislation, the 
Tliree Estates of the Realm are alike concerned ; 
blit the concurrence of the peers and the crown 
to a tax — the gift and grant of the Cnminoiis 
aloiie-“is only necessary to clothe it with the 
form of a law.’ Accordingly, all proposals in- 
volving the raising or spending of taxes can 
only originate in the Commons : and although 
all .Bills embodying such pu'oposals are, after 
they have passed the Commons, sent up in the 
usual fashion to the Loi'ds ; and although the 
Lords may in theory rejijct a M’oney Bill (the}'- 
are express!}^ proliibited from modifying its 
claiises or altering it in any way), the reju.ctioii 
of any such hill wuitild now be considered a 
breach of constitutional usage, if not an inva- 
sion of the privileges of the representative 
chamber. 

Tile sums of money necessary for the admin- 
istration of tlie affairs of the United Kingdom 
and the defence of our world-ivide empire are 
enormous. Over ninety millions of money is 
annually raised for this purpose. In tlie year 
ending with March 1804. the exact amount was 
i;91,302,846 ; in the last financial year it was 
J03,918,42L These figures do not include the 
payments out of the national exchequer to local 
bodies in aid of local taxation, which of late 
arnoimt to ov'cr six millions per annum ; so that 
the gross imperial expenditure at present is close 
on £100,000,000 a year. This enormous public 
revenue comes, either directly or indirectly, from 
the pockets of tlie people. 

The tendency of the national fiscal policy 
in our clays is to remove imposts from articles 
of consumption - -especially those wdiich are ueces- 
saries as distinguished from luxuries, and from 
raw materials used in manufactures, and. to 
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iiicrease the taxes on income and property. 
But, nevertheie.ss, the vast bulk of the 
revenue still conies from the indirect taxation 
yielded by the Customs and Inland Ee venue. 
Customs are imposts levied on a part of tlie 
foi’cign trade of the country, or on tea, tobacco, 
wine and rpirits that come to us from abroad. 
Tlie Inland Eevenite consists of revenue derived 
IVom the internal resources of the country, 
sucli liB excise duties on home-produced beer, 
spirits, and malt, income tax, and the various 
Ollier taxes on property. Of the £'98,460,798 
raised in 1895, the greater portion, or £62,835,263, 
came from the Inland Eevenue (which includes 
botli direct and indirect taxes, the latter, liow- 
ever, yielding the morst revenue), and £19,974,001 
from Customs. The Post OtIie(3 Service yielded 
£10,472,876 ; the Telegraph Service, £2,534,202 ; 
and the reniaining sum, between two and three 
million.^, is derived from miscellaneous sources, 
such as fee stamps, patents for invention.'s, and 
the liereditary revenues of the Crown from 
■woods, forests, and huKls (£414,450) which have 
been handed over to the State in exchange for 
the Civil List, or the £407,301 (including £^,000 
for the Queen's privy purse) paid for llie 
salaries and expenses of the royal houseliold. 
This sum is exclusive of the £187,796 granted 
ill annuities and pensions to other members of 
the Royal Eamily, 

The entire revenue of the country is gathered 
in from its various sources by the "state depart- 
ments cliarged uvith its collection; and it forms, 
when paid into tlie Bank of England and the 
Bank of Ireland to the account of 
Majesty’s Exchequer,’ one common fund which 
is called ‘The Consolidated Fund.’ Payments 
.from the national exchequer are of two kimls 
— namely, ‘Consolidated Fund Services’ and 
‘Supply Services.’ Tlie first services consist of 
regularly recurring annual charges, that have 
been already authorised and made permanent 
by acta of parliament, and which, therefore, are 
is-sued to tlie Treasury without having to come 
every year uiider the super vision of the House 
of Commons, These charges amount to about 
£28,500,000. As much as twenty-five millions 
of tills sum-— being indeed tlie biggest slice of 
tlie public revenue— go to pay interest on our 
national debt (whicli amounted at the last 
financial year to about £669,104,024), and to 
create a sinking fund for its redemption. Over 
half a million of the consolidated fund service 
goes to the Queen and .otlier members of the 
Royal Family ; another half a niiilion for the 
salaries and pen-sions of our judges and magis- 
trates ; about £339,000 £oi’ annuities and pensions 
foi’ certain naval and military services (includ- 
ing annuities to the heirs of NfJson and 
Wellington), and for diplomatic, political, and 
civil services ; about £82,000 for existing salaries 
and ^ allowances to high state functionaries— as, 
for instance, the £30,000 to the Lord Lieutenant 
Ireland, and the £5000 to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons ; and the remaindor, or 
about '£337,000, for niiscelianaous services. 

. The effect of placing these charges on the 
■ Consolidated Fund is that they are entirely 
' Wihoved . bejoiul the criticism of the House o"f 
• ■•Oonnnorm , .The ^ idea, of course, is that such 
subject's.-, as ,th^ payment of our nutloiud debt 


— on which the credit of the country depends — 
and the annuities of the Royal Family, the 
allowances to the descendants of national heroes 
and faithful servants of the State, and the salaries 
of our judges and magistrates, and other high 
state functionaries, ought not to be liable every 
year to discussion, and perhaps heated and un- 
dignilied criticism, in the House of Commons. 

Over the ‘Supply Services,’ or the second 
class of charges on the national exclieqner, tlie 
House of Commons has entire control, a.s they 
must be .specially voted by the House every year. 
They come to about £63,000,000 ; and are divided 
into three classes— Army, Navy, and Civil Service. 
The Army estimates last year amount to close 
on twenty -one millions; the Navy estiniates to 
nearly twenty millions, ^aid the Civil Service 
estimates to about twenty-two millions. 

The E.stimates are, in the first instance, jire- 
jwed by the mini.sters at the head of the 
various state departments which spend the 
money. The Secretary for War is responsible 
for the Army estimates ; the First Lord of the 
Admiralty for the Navy estimates; and— to 
mention only two of the seven departments 
which come under the general head of ‘the 
Civil Service’ — the Postmaster General for the 
Post Office estimates ; the Home Secretary for 
the. Home Office estimates. But these estimates 
of the amounts ■which in the opinion of the 
ministers are required to carry on the work of 
tlieir departments for twelve months are .subjected 
to careful scrutiny (to see tbat they are framed 
with, a due regard to economy) by the Treasury, 
a department which exercises a jealpiis control 
over the other State departments, in all matters 
involving the expenditure of public money — 
before they are adopted by the Cabinet, and 
formally submitted to the consideration of tlie 
House of Commons. The Treasury, by all 
accounts, keeps a tight hold on. the strings of 
the national purse ; and its approval of any 
proposal w'hicli would compel ‘Saudy, TafFy, 
John, and Paddy’ to put their hands deeper 
into their trousers pockets is difficult to oh taiii, 
unless indeed, it involves a que.stion of policy, 
to which the party in office is pledged when, 
of course, the economical .sernple.s of tlie 
Treasury must give way. 

Unofficial members of tlie House of Gomnions 
have not the right to propose a motion for the 
increase of any of the estimates befen^e the 
Committee of Supply. It is ea.sy to aecoiint for 
thi.s restriction on the privileges of members of 
parliament. Constituents frequently make xin- 
reasonable demands on their representatives ; 
and it is to be feared that if members could 
propo.se the expenditure of public money, it is 
j not ninety millions, but nine hundred and 
ninety-nine millions, that wmuld be required to 
I meet the claims members wouhl be compelled 
I to make on behalf of their constifciieuts. 

I A member therefore cannot move to increase a 
j vote. That can only be done by the responsible 
I niini.ster. But a member may move a reduction 
j in a vote. Committee of Supply, therefore, 

' affords to every member the opportunity of 
raising any grievance his constituents or the 
public generally may feel against any of the ' 
departments or ministers, wdio.se expen.«e.s and 
salaries are covered by the votes. Thi.s praeti- 
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cally mean;? that; any qiuiBtion may be raised in. | abroad ; the otlier is the ‘ Civil Contingencies 
Committee of Supph^ There is no doulT that | Fund,’ consisting of £120,000, for departmental 
the anticipation of criticism in Committee of services of a like cliaracter. Any money ad- 
Supply has a restraining iriJiuence on ministerB, yanced to the Treasury from either of '"these 
and tends to iiiaintain that honest and. pure iiinds must be repaid by a special vote of 


administration in tlie State depa.rtrn(3nts ^whicli 
has been so long the proud boast of this 
kingdom. 

■ The business of Supid}' is extended over a 


large pari 


. Blit as the votes arc 
ngrcedA.o in Committee, they ore reported to the 
liousCj when, as on the repo]'t stage of a 111.1.1, 
tiieir pro|)osnl 3 may I'^e again debated om.l 
ri*jecit;<l or ado]>ted. Sometimes wlj.st i.s called 
‘a Vole on account,’ wlde.h is msually for a l.irge 
iniiount, is udnm by the Government, to cnaldo 
if- to carry <m the* seTvice.s of tlie (aanniry until 
the regular votes have b(u*n adopted. Umhu* 
tlje aui-hority of tiio.se ‘Supply ro.solu lions/ the 
(domptndler and Auditor (hm(3}*a] — to wliom 
they are sent dii'cct fi'om Farliamerit—graiits to 
the Trea.sury a general credit on tlie Consoli- 
dated .Fund in the Hank of .England. The 
Treasui-y, howoAa.*!', does nc»t pay over to tiie 
various departments the funds appropriated to 
tlieir services directly they are voted by Parlia- 
ment. In fact, tlie money does not reacdi Ihe 
departments at all tlirongli flic Trcaisniy. 


bv the all. 


Comptroller and A.uditor General, the Treasury 
directs the Bank of England to place the money 
to the account (d the Payiiia.ster Geiniral, who 
acts as the ]:)auker of the departments. Pay- 
ments are made by the Paymaster General only 
against oider.s issued upon him by tlie ilcpaid;- 
iiiciits. These ordcr.s are. like l/ank cheques, 
and. tlie book.s oi' tlie Paymaster Genera,] are 
kept in a similar manner to those of a banker 

that is, each ilcqcartmcnt i.s credited with the 

ajm.mnts reaaiivcd on its account IVotu tlie 
Treasury, and. i.s deldtefl with the various sums 
paid on tlie oiaienij ui* fdiC‘que.s It i.ssue.s. .EaGi 
department lues tin; power only of spending 
dur'ing any year the amount voted ibr its 
service. If tlie funds vutod, by Pai-liament Ibr 
tlie purpose should prove insuliicient, owing to 
a miscalciilatioii iu ihe e,sii mated revenue, or in 
the estimated expenditure, the Trea-sury (*au 
rai.se the amount ue{;e.s.sarj to cover the deihdt 
by the is.sue of Biii.s on the security of the 
Excliequer, whi(di are sub$ct[ueiitl.y redeemed by 


e.s.sion the Ilcmsc npp<tints a Public 


Accounts Committee — consisting of experienced 
and elear-hoadcd businc.ss men — whose duty it 
is to supervise the work of the Audit depaii- 
ment. The system by wlii^di tlie public funds 
of tln3 readni is administered i.s indeed beyond 
suspicion. Under it, extravagance™ not to speak 
of pec.ulatioii — is impossible, and all the money 
h sjient on tlio ol.ijecls for wliicli it is vopui 
by Pariiament. That no doubt i.s the reason 
w'hy the .sum.s a^^ked fcfr by ininister.s are so 


by Pariiament. 
W'hy the .sum.s 
readily granted 
of Commons. 


Ijy innuster.s are so 
vear by tlie llmnse 


GTLNATIOE OF T 
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means of supplementary votes of supply granted blue sky 


Parliament. On the other hamk 


flecked with, swift flying cloiuls, 


! and beneatli them 


green water of the 


tlepartinciit .<spen<] less than the amount voted danced and curtseyed to the fresh breeze. Here 
for its .service-, the surplus Vm.s to be retnniei1 (roiidoliis dotted its surface, but tlie 

to tbe lixche-iuej', into wludi such deparl.ueut .iioroi'i-dilaro iras scarcelv as Imsv as usual. 


ha.^ also to pay any amount it may have re- 
ceived from any other source than its ‘vote,’ as for 
imdance the proceeds of the .sale of old stores. 


and there gondolas dotted its surface, but the 
great thoroughfare was scarcely as busy as usual. 
For some .little time neither spoke— -the king 
was ga/dng down <at the w'ater, as if trying to 


dell supply ivlien. Parliament again as-semble-B. This 
tliis is _ the only attempt made’ liy tlie State to set 
a.side funds to meet the ‘rainy day’ mentioned 
!!* a in tlie proverb. 

arc The passing of the .Appropi'iation ,Acfc a.fc the 
the einl of eacli ses.sion is the eorisiiinviiation of the 
bill, control which Parliament exercises over the 
oml public expenditure.' In this Act ai'c con.soli- 
lied dated all tlie votes pa,SBed in (.Gunnittec of 
u'ge Supply, and its purpose is to in.'^ure llia.f; each 
aide vote i.s appropriated to the olqects for wliicli it 
ntil was gi'anted by Parlianient. ’ 
idm* Blit neverthcde.''.s, it cannot be .«aid that there 
the i.s a rigorous supervi-^^ion of the E.stiniaies by 
lom the Hou.se of Ooinmon.s. Indeed, that is not 
s to ])os.sible in the circmu.slancc.s of parliamentary 
?oH- life, and happily it is liardly neces.sary. Ade- 
Tlie quate scrutiny of the spending of tlie national 
tlie revenue is supplied by other nieams. There is 
1 to the Audit department of tlie Civil kService, ivhose 
.■lia- bu.sine.B.s it is to examine the accounts and 
the vouchers of the expenditure of the variou.B 
my. ]ira.uches of the public .sei'vice. Bat that is not 


CHA.FTEE HI. {coniinuccl). 

They were cro.ssing tlie Ilialto bridge hj this 
time. About, midway iiic king stopped, ami 
standing side by side, looked down at the 

Canal. It was a lovel}" morning — overhead the 


The amount of taxation each year being thus I up his mind to .say something, and yet 

aleulated to iirovide for the exrienditnre \vliich i hardly caring to do so, not knowing what 


ciueulated to provide for the expenditure wdiich hardly caring to do so, not knowing whiife 
it is estimated will be required during tliut answer he might receive. 

year and no more, it may be asked how are Olivia looked at him with a great pify upon 

new and unforeseen demands on the national 

"‘I' .. ‘1? Ti-ea.su,ry to wait for 

another year to receive tlie money from rarha- -i " i i i ^ i i 

juent'l Two peruia.i(.ut res.cn.vc funds liave bov-n 'vl.en the wlcnee had lasted upwards 

cmiUid to meet such contingencies arising dur- three minute.?, 

Ing the parliamentary reimss. One is the He gave a little start as she spoke, .sliowing 

‘Treasuj’y Chest Fund/' consiatiiig of iT ,300,000, thereby how far away his thonghtB had been, . 
for unexpected public services at home and ‘ I .must beg your pardon/ lie answcrcid- 
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quickly. M aiu afraid I make but a poor com- 
paiiion. Wiiat was I thinking 1 I fear I can 
liai’diy tell you. Perliaps I was wondering at 
tlie seeming contrariness of Fate. I intended 
to do so nmcli, I started so well, and now that 
the game is in iny own luinils, I am plucked 
ont of itj like a flower that is jnst opening to 
the sun.’ 

He moved a little closer to where she leant 
her arms upon Uie coping of the ancient bridge. 
Lhe expression on bis face was sadder than she 
had ever yet seen it. 

*Lady Olivia, I tliink if you only knew how 
much I intended to do — what lofty aims and 
aspirations I had, you would give me all your 
divine pity.’ 

*^But I do pity you, sir. I have told you 
that I pity you with iny wdiole heart.’ 

There were tears in lier eyes, and the king 
would liave noticed tliem had bis tli oughts not 
been elsewhere. 

‘I dreamed such dreams of all I was g<nng 
to do. I found my kingdom going begging, and 
having taken pos.session of it, I devoted my 
life to building it up. It has been my child, 
my all. I have thought for it, .schemed for it, 
nay, even fought for it. At first I could make 
no headway at all. The people ^vere orientals, 
and their prejudices again.st me u'cre in their 
blood. But I was patient ; I humoured them, I 
t^riight them to respect nie^ and at last I won 
thein coiifideiice, and next tlieir love. This 
once gained, little by little I began my work 
of improving them. Here again 1 had to 
exercise all ray caution, tlieir Ways were not 
European ways, and customs and traditions 
that have been handed down from fatlier to 
son from generation to generation for hundreds 
of yearn are difficult foe.s to fight. But still, 
by unlimited patience and perse veraiice, I began 
to make headway. My Btalf, all picked men, 
helped meq the French priests, having dis 


have been told must liappem My lungs are 
seriously affected.’ 

^But if you are careful — if yon do implicitl}' 
as the doctors tell you — then surely your life 
may be spared for years to come.’ 

‘'You try to make me see the brig! it side — 
but alas I the decree has gone foxdh, and I 
cannot shut my eyes to the truth. No, no! 
Let us talk of something else. Remember after 
to-day, if you are going away so soon, I probably 
shall not see you again. After to-day \ve shail 
only be memories to each other. It seems to 
me, Lady Olivia, as if I had known you all 
your life,’ 

She hung her head a little, and it might 
have been the reflection from lier sunsluide 
that gave the colour toiler face as she an- 
swered : 

‘And I, your Majesty.’ 

‘If you could only understand how pleasant 
our intercourse has been to me. Kings, Lady 
Olivia, are at the best but lonely men. Even 
such small kings as I. And yet we try to 
make friends.’ 

‘But you have many friend.s.’ 

M fear not! I fear not. I only wish I could 
think otherwise. Oh, if we could implicitly 
trust those about us, how different life would 
be! I have been deceived so often that I 
sometimes w'onder I have any faith left in 
human nature. Small a.s my kingdom is, it is 
surrounded by jealous foes. China would w’rest 
it from me wmre she strong enough ; France has 
long cast envious eyes upon it. Even now I 
am never certain wdieri the latter may not find 
a pretext, and endeavour to take it from me. 


I But she shall not have it without a struggle. 


covered that I was not going to interfere with 


their mission ’work, lent mo their co-operation, 
and every year saw my kingdom growing in 
power and solidity. I pictured myself as the 
founder of a country that should in time take 
its place among the great nations of the earth. 
Physically there could not be a more enchant- 
ing land. It is the Garden of Eden itself. My 
people are strong and industrious ; with proper 
tuition, they make the best of workmen. They 
are patilotic, and in capable luinds can be 
manufactured into excellent soldiers. 1 have a 
standing army of five thousand men, recruited 
and drilled by European officers, and at a day’s 
...notice lean raise reserves of twice that number. 
'-^Having accomplished all this in so short a time, 
wdiafc could I not have done in another ten 
years had 1 only been spared?’ 

‘But you will be spared. I cannot believe 
that it is as bad as you say.’ 

^ ‘ Ah ! again jmu Aliink to clieer me. But 

jj' alasj' nothing ■ you can say can alter wiiat I 


I Of that I am determined.’ 

I ‘You would fight to the bitter end to pre- 
! vent .such an injustice I ’ cried Olivia, ‘What 
I right has France to your kingdom? It is yours 
liy right and might, and yours it mn.st con- 
tinue. Let her be content witli wbafc she lias 
already.; 

‘Ah,’ replied the king, ‘1 fear you have but 
a small knowledge of the ambition of a nation. 
France has more than she can manage already, 
but that is no reason why she slioiild not en- 
deavour to take my ewe lamb from me.’ 

‘But you will not let her. I have no fear. 

I know you too wvell for that.’ 

As she said this Olivia drew hersedf up 
])roudly and looked at the man she addressed. 
Had such an action been necessary, I believe 
she wmuld have girded a sword upon her thigh, 
and gone forth to his rescue, like a second 
Maid of Orleans. 

‘No; I shall not let her, if I can jirevent it; 
you may be very sure of that. But the question 
is, can I jwevent it?’ 

‘You must — you must. It ■would be the 
cruellest injustice that she should have it.’ 

There was a light in bis eyes like the flash 
of steel, it was evident lie xvas about to 
answer her in a similar strain, but lie stopped 
himself audderih^, and drew a little closer to 
her ■■aide..- ■ " 

‘Lady Olivia,’ he said, and his voice throbbed 
with the intensity of his emotion, ‘If I am 
ever called upon to do battle for my kingdom, 
shall I have your good wishes for my success?*,-; 
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As if ill anticipation of wliat ndglit follow 
lier reply, my Bister turned siuklenly very pale. 

‘ You will ahvays have my good wishes,’ she 
answered, and then, aa if she had said too 
much, she hastened to aidd, ‘‘Yon have right 
and justice on your side — how could I lielp but 
sympathise with you.’ 

‘ You will Old w wish me well tlien, because I 
shall be in tlie right of the puarreir 

She glanced swiftly at him, and then as 
swiftly withdrew her eyes. 

‘ You press me to a disadvantage.^ 

‘ Ami pardon my saying so, you endeavour to 
turn iue ' from the point " at issue. Forgive iny 
importunities. I slioiiid not have worrietl you 
with, my qtieslioiis. I am idwa^s so thoughtless.’ 
Y You liaAa:miioimv(u:rh me; I am proud to 
answer you. 1 Kymj).illii,^<‘ witli you, liecause 
you ai’C 'a brave mau, ami 1 (.iiink you tiy to 
he a good ruler. 1 (‘amiejt say more tlum that’ 

* i will not ask you to via so,’ lie answered, 
gently. ‘ I must consider myself fortunate to 
have won so much, wliere so many have failed.’ 

After til at there was auotlier silence ; then : 
Olivia, having stolen a glance at her watch, 
sugg<isted that it would he as well if tliey con- 1 
tinned tlieir walk. His Majesty agreed, and, | 
side hy side, they accordingly crossed the 
bridge," and made their way in the direction of 
Galaghetti’s hotel. 

Wdien they reached the steps, tlie king paused, 
and held out his haiid. 

' Gooil-l\ye, Lad}' Olivia,’ lie said ; ‘I am 

very grateful to you for your syiupatlry. I 

sluiil i‘emem]>er youi' kindness all tlie days of 
my life.’ 

Slie ivas pulling off her gloves, and, as she 
ex 1 ended hvir hand, one of them fell to the 

grriiind. The king stooped and picked it iij). 
In the exelteiuent of the moment, he did not 
reJjiru it, nor did she, strangely enougli, ask 
him for it. 

Mlooddjye,’ slie answered, and then added, 

with a, lidJe qimver in her voice— FAnd may 
God prthcct I'oor Alajest}^’ 

‘A men,’ he answered, and then replaced his 
hat upon his head, and went down the steps, 
while she entered the building. 

She found me in the drawing-room, cutting 
the pages of a new hook I lind that morning 
purciuised. Ah I greeted her, I saw that she 
was deathly pale, and for a moinent I tlionght 
she was going to hunt. But, as she insisted 
tliafc slie had never felt better in her life, I 
was constrained to believe her, against the evi- 
dence (»f my senses. 

YVnd how did you j'ind Lady Ilamiiierton F 
I imjuired, when slie had seated henself. 

A did not see her,’ she answered. ^The poor 
thing is not wull, and is confined to her room. 

1 had rny journey for nothing.’ 

* I can sympathise with you. I, too, liad my 
excursion for iiuihing — tlie Consul i.s not iit his 
ohice to-day. But yon are late. How did you 
put in 3 niur time? You have been gone nearly 

■ ■two . hoiirs.’ 

She rose from her chair, and, picking up her 
parasol, ])repared to leave the rcanu. 

^My dear Instow,’ she said, Miow very 
eurious you are. One would imagine, by the 
way you talk, that I am too young to be 
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trustwl alone. \Tiiice is not Central Africa ; a 
woman is as safe by herself in the streets here 
as ill Piccadilly.’ 

Like a pumdent man, seeing the way the wind 
].dew, held my tongue; but it was some 
time before I gave up wondering why she de- 
clinerl to tell me. 

After lunch I wais smoking a cigar in the 
smoking-roong when a servant entered with a 
note upon a salver. He handed it to me, and 
stood waiting for an. answer. The envelope, 
which was uddi'cssed in a bold liandwritiugq 
was perfectly plain, l>ut the paper it contained 
bore, in tlie left-lnind top coruei} a snndl gold 
enuvn. ^ To my surprise, it was from "the 
king’s aide-de-camp, and ran as follows : 

Deak Lohd iNHrow— Could you make it 
convenient to call upon His Majesty iiuniediately 
on receipt of this. 13y doing so, you would be 
rendering him a great inervice.^ — Amurs very 
faithfully, Conrad M a sol art. 

I scrawled a note to say that I Avould .start 
at once, and tlieii went upstairs to pr-epare 
myself for the visit. 'What could His Majesty 
want witli me, I wondered, as I dressed. 

On reaching the palace, I found that my 
arrival was expected. The aide-de-cainp, Aiano- 
laki, wa.s waiting to receive iiie, and, as soon 
as I was auiiounced, he came forward. 

Glis Alaje.sty is mo.st anxious to see you, my 
lord,’ he said. Gf you ivill follow me, I wHT 
conduct you to his pre.senee,’ 

\\’’e ascended the great stairs together,’ and 
eventually reached a room in which I had 
never been before. It was furnished as a study, 
and I found the king pacing up and down 
iu it. He was plainly in a state of agitation, 
and directly he saw me, he came over to where 
I stood, aiid sliDok me warmly by the hand. I 
noticed tiiat he was no longer tlie apatiieiic, 
listless man 1 had hitherto found liiiii, but 
sliowed himself now, as he must have hem 
when he took the throne of tlie Medatigs, qiiis'k, 
eageiv and resourceful, with an eye that spoke 
for Ids coinnumd of men, and a brain (luife 
enabled him to make the most of every po.ssible 
advantage. i never encountered a greater 
change in a human being. 

‘ I am obliged to you for your promptness in 
responding to my reipiest, my lord,’ he vSuid, 
A took the liberty of .^ending hw you, as the 
matter upon which I desire, lo consult you is 
of the utmo.st importance. To be brief ivith 
you, 1 think you are my friend?’ 

‘ I desire that you should always so con- 
sider me,’ I answered. Af there is any rneaus 
by winch I cun prove it, I shall be glad if you 
will tell me.’ 

‘ It is in your power, iiud I will sIkuv you 
how. Sec jierc.’ He crossed to the writing- 
table in tlie centre of the room, and took from 
it a slip of paper, which he handed to me. 
‘This is a telegram in cipher from my pdnie- 
miidster,’ he said. ‘Translated, it means, *A.le- 
turii with all haste. Fear .serious trouble 
impending with the Fi-cnch.”’ 

I I held the ]niper in my hand, and Icfokcd 
' from it to tlie king, then back again, 
j ‘I fear I do not quite undevsiaud,’ I said. 
[ ‘In wimfc way can I be of ubsistance to vou?’ 






'I'he king wlieelcd rouiitl, and iixed Iiis eager 
eyes upon me. 

* ' From this message, you will iinderstand that 
it is ubsoliilely imperative that I should reach 
iny country as soon as possible. In fact, I 
have already replied to the effect that I am 
coining. But how to do it puzzles me. The 
?. and 0, steamer sailed yesterday for the 
East. There is not anotlier boat leaving liere 
for three weeks, 1 must be off without a day’s 
delay, and endeavour to intercept a Messagei-ie 
boat at Port Said. I .sent for you in order t-o 
ask if your lordship will convey me tliithei’. 
Iteniember a kingdom’s happiiie.ss hangs upon 
your answer.’ 

I replied without a second’s thought. All 
my prepai'ations v’ere complete. I should 
travel faster than tlie majority of mail-boats. 
What was to jnevent me from taking liiin 
. all the way, 

‘I will gladly do more than you ask,’ I 
answered, catcliing .something of his enthusiasm. 
If yon will accept my hospitality, I will 
convey you to your kingdom. My boat is ready, 
and we can leave to-night, if you wish. By 
that means you will save some days.’ 

The king’s face lit up with smiles. 

^ 1 thank you, my friend,’ he replied, shaking 
me by the hand. ‘I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. If ever I can repay you 
this service, be certain I will do so.’ 

* When will you be ready to .start? ’ 

Mn an hour’s time, if i]eces.sary. This in- 
action kills me — I must be doing.’ 

‘Shall we say ten o’clock to-nigbt?’ 

‘ By all means. At ten o’clock I will be 
ready, Manolaki will remain behind to .settle 
everything, lie can fallow as .soon as pos- 
sibhV 

^Then I will go out at once, and give the 
necessary i]i.striictions. 'Ton know my ves.sel ?’ 

‘ I'he lanthe f 1 saw her only to-day, lying 
beyond the Custom House. I will join you on 
hoard at km.’ 

‘In the meantime, I will bid your Majesty 
fin remir.^ 

^Au revo'ir, and many, many thanks. You 
are a friend in need.’ 

‘ I trust I may prove a Mend in deed.’ 

With that. 1 juade my exit, and set off, first 
to the yacht, whore 1 gave Wells the necessary 
instructions, and then back to the hotel 
Olivia met me on the .stairs. 

^Can you be ready to leave Yeiiiee at ten 
o’clock to-night ? ’ I asked, as I greeted her. 

My abruptness must have startled her, for 
slie gazed at me in astonishment. 

‘My dear Instow, lunv impetuous you are,’ 
she said, when she had recovered a little from 
her surprise. ‘Tlu.s morning you Imd no 
idea -when you would .start ; it might lie to- 
morrow, it might be next ^veek ; now' you w’-ant 
nm to piack uji and be off in a few hours.’ 

‘ . ‘There are urgent reasons for hastening our 
■ departure, dear,’ I replied ; ‘ you must not 

^ bkiiue me.’ 

■ * But what reason can be so urgent as to 
demand this hurry?’ she asked, 

have seen the king,’ I answered, as if 
there were but one sovereign in the world 
* and - he lived ixi Venice. ‘He has received 


important news front his kingdom that necessi- 
tate.s his immediate return.’ 

It may have been my fancy, but I could 
not help" thiiiking her face had grown a little 
paler. 

‘ But how doCvS that affect us ? ’ she asked. 
‘What have, tve to do with His Majesty’s iiiove- 
meiits?’ 

‘As he has just missed the boat here, and it 
is unlikely lie will catcli one at Port Said, I 
liave offered to convey Iiim to his country,’ I 
an.swered. ‘1 hope you have no objection?’ 

I expected to .see her expres.s some pleasure 
at tlie prospect of helping tlie man for wliom 
slie liad sIiDU'ii so nuicli admiration, but, to my 
surprise, she seemed to take ni}' action in ill 
part. One might have been exeu.sed had one 
imagined, from lier belmviour, that tlie king’s 
pre.serice wa.s likely to prove di.stasteful to her, 
so unsympathetically did she greet the an- 
iiouncement of liis corning. Howetun:*, I did 
not argue vuth her, but whuit off to find my 
man, tliat I might tell liim to jatek at once. 

By nine o’clock Olivia and I were on lioard ; 
shortly before tell His Majesty made- his ap- 
pearance, and, almost while the clocks were 
striking, the anchor was raised, and the screw’ 
began to revolve. An hour later w’e were 'well 
out ill the Adriatic, and beautiful Venice was 
a thing of the past. 


THE SAFETY POI.NT IN OIL AND 
..LAM,PS." 

By A Practical Chemist. 

At present there is an investigation going on 
liefore a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, regarding tlie dangers of petroleum, 
and liow they can, best be obviated ; \vhetlier 
by raising the standard of bashing point of the 
oil, or by enforcing the use of safety lamps, or 
both. Petroleum being tbe lighting material of 
tiie poor eveiywhere, and to a huge extent also 
that of the middle class, there is no commodity 
more bound up witli the comfort and refine- 
ment of the people. IVherever the .standard of 
:lh:ish is loiv, dreadful deatlis and sei*iGii.s fires 
are of frequent occiiiTeiice ; but anything tliat 
would add materially to the co.st, .so as to limit 
its use by the poor^ would be a national mis- 
fortune. The fatalities and fires are iiKistly 
from lamps, and according to Professor Dewar 
there are 10,000,000 lamps in use every night 
in the United Kingdom. Could the lamp manu- 
facture and sale be regulated so as to prevent 
danger of accident? The accidents in storage and 
carrying, however, although they have been 
comparatively few, have been very Beriou.s and 
dreadful vdien they did happen, and tlie.se mu-st 
not be neglected. 

Whence arises tbe danger of petroleum ? 
Chemists tell ns that tlieiv is a scries of com- 
pounds of carbon and hydrogen called paraflin.s. 
The first of the series i.s a very light gas, called 
marsh gas ; tbe next is a heavier gas ; the next 
heavier still ; then they get condensable into a viivy 
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volatiK; litfiiid, then a liquid Ic^s volatile, 

a,ud by nu<l by liquids and solids BOiiy\'o]atile. 
'bhore is aiii.qiiei* series called olefines, beginning 
wilb liglii gasi^s also, grad uallj getting denser- 
volatile liquids, tlien less volatiie, and tbe end 
of tin*, series in this case is tliick viscous 
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nnn-volatile liquiiis. l.k>tl.i in natural petroleum 
and in the produel^ (h the diet Illation of sliale 
all tlie.'S' are represented — gase.-, \’olatile and, 
nrm-vrthq ile liquivlsaud generally solids. Kussiau 
g-etroletim lui.'' no solid paa’alliu and has anotlier , 
seiies ot liquids of its uwn. The gustos from ' 
the, pen'oleiiin W‘'ll,s aie vaiuahle fuel In 
A)nerica, and similar ga'-e.s are. tionl for fuel a,! 
the shale ivlnrls in tins country. 'The volalile | 
oils a?e- ,-eg;iral*‘d amrsihd as najhillja, heiiziue, | 
L-aeobne, ds-. ddie thinner, hiSS volatile iitjuids | 
are ir-tMl tor iam])s, as parailiu oil asid, Imro.sene. ; | 
whih' lie- ]ie.avit‘i‘ a.ml more viscous lirpiids are j 
uh.mI for lubricating inar.hinery ; and llie stolid ■ 
K<ies t<> make ])arailin candles, d;c. Jn crutb*. 
]telrole.um or shale oil, all the diliereiit series 
are pre.^a.-ul, and the lirsi stoj) in retining is a I 
(lisi, illation, Tlie volatile oils boil oil tii‘st, and j 
are run jnl<t tlie na]>]itba lank; the burning oils 
come next. ; and iheii the lieavy oil. and solitl 
}>a ratlin, if soinc of the iiaplitha is run into 
the burning oil tank, the lamp oil gives oil' 
vapours aU' ordinary tern pe rat ii res and is dan- 
gerous loj* eX]dusion or catelii ng tire. 'J’liese and 
the .fo] lowing imles are taken from tlie evidence 
put before tlie Committee, 

'■.riie daiig.u; in l;imp oil is from the volatile 
oil or naphtha presLiut. dim danger is gauged 
Isy taking what is called the flaslnpoiid. One 
way of taking the llasliqioint is to fill a bcdile 
half full of the oil to be trusted, Ijeat iip to 
71C' F.j shake ii]) ail* and oil togethei’, lei tlu^ 
spray settle, and y)ut a light into the mixture 
of ;iir and vapour (wer the oik Jf a blue 
nils the bottle for a momcnl;, going 
immediately out, then the oil is under the 
Ic'gal st;xndar<l of 73C If this doe.s not take 
place, the oil is above shaKlard, iJut oils 

iiashing TtC to 90' are soiiHJwliat da,nger()us for 
lamps, and require some care. The better 
]>i‘ands of foreign petroleum and all iiome-made 
oil. when tested in this manner, give off m.) 
Ya|a)ur until lOO'k Tliere. is no danger of 
ex[ilosion in a lamp and little daJigei* of the 
oil cateJiing lire unless the oil is lioated al>ove 
the flashpoint; for unless heated above iiashing 
point there is no explosive vapour prescuL 
Hmall, lumps only heat the oil 5'" above tlie 
temperature of the apartment. The ordinary 
larger lam]')S, if with glass fount, heat the oil 
ItT or even 15'' above tlie temperature c>f the 
ajiartmcui, witli iml-al fount 20® or perha[)s even 
35C Fo ordinary lain] is charged with 73’ oil, 
siicli as is free from surveillance in our present 
legislalion, have often an explosive mixture in 
tlm riwervoir ; Imt if tbe wick tills the Inirner 
conqiletely, and there i.s no ])assage open lietween 
the iiaino and the oil-reservoir, explosion cannot 
take place. .For an explosion three things are 
necessary: vapours in sufficient quantity /’air in 


sntlicieut qiiantity, and a ihuiie. a]>]tliefl to the 
mixture. To jirevcnt the tlune getting to the 
mixture tlie London County Cuimcil recoinmend 
tliat the wick 1)0 inc.af-etl in a inelal tube going 
nearly to the hottum of the reservoir, s(» that ii: 
will be im]to.-;dbl(‘ fo]* the ihmut to gd. duvrn 
Idle lieated wick-tuhe to the vapour mixture. 
WTtli oil in a ]a,uq) beolcd abovi; tle-h point, if 
tlie oil is set fre<' in any way by breaking or 
oversetting the lamp, the' oil ’inki'S hiv almost; 
expiosively from tlie siukiun e\(1iultiu of va]e- 
our, and this causes manv iiiort; fat;ilitie.s and 


liivs Ilian true explosion lines. To obviale this, 
tbe. j.(.C.(k recmiiutend lie* rc-servoirs to lie of 
stout iiiiitai. OthcM' aiitliuritie;-, however, tliink 
that metal tubes and reservulik are objeel iMunble. 
All l‘uiq»s leak more or less if oveivol, ami if 
s(.‘rew is imperfect, or if it i.s not screwiid 


in light, the, leaking may bo givat,, and tin*, 
heating of the oil by ilie nieial tube and 
resfti'voirs adds greatly to the danger in such a 
case. .As was yiointerl out to the Committee, 
the lU'esenl. tyjie of lamp was int.roduced to 
suit high-tlashing oil nhuve lOu', and was meant 
for strong glass reservoirs, as glass is a had 
conductor of heat. And it was shown that if 
the present low-tiash oil is allowed, a iiew^ type 
of lam]) mii.sL be ailojited ; for the. metal fount 
and lube while decreasing ilanger in one direc- 
tion, gi'eatly increases it in another. 

idr S})encer, tlie chief officer of the LoikIou 
County Council in previous years, gave the 
ojdnitm that raising the standard of Hash point 
Ycould do no good, and that oiu’ only safely is in 
regulating tlie sale, sloragv, and carrying of oil, 
and above all in enforcing llio use of ,-afe. 
1am])S, lleforc this (Jornmittee he has modi tied 
his opinion, and acknowled^'es that if raking 
tlm ‘lia.sh jioint is pj-aclicabk*, it would cover 
all the danger; but be ibinks the niiniimim 
rdluwed sbould be 120' if all accidents are 
to he prevented, Jle lianded in i^xjieriineiiis 
showing tbe heating <tf tdi din-ing burning in 
lamps, kv,; but acccirtling to other anthorilies, 
Ills lieats were excessive and dciaqilive. .lie 
(li<l not tldnk that safe nil was praildcable, and 
still advocates legislaliun n< to lanijiH. Sir 
Vivian jMaj'endie, of the Home Cflico, had pixw 
viously explained the ]>reseiit slate of the law, 
the law piropused in 1891, &c, Mr lied wood, the 
able secretary to the .Peiioleum Association, in 
]n,‘evioiis years ojipo.sed legislation, but no-w 
a])proves (.>f a law on tlie lines of the 1891 Phil. 
He admitted that the higher the Hash, the safer 
the oil, and that there' were too rnuiiy lamp 
aettidenU ; and althongli lOCb must ].Hi safer than 
73^ yet he held that oil at 73' should not be 
reckoned a dangci’mis article of commerce. Ho 
thought that to get oil of the same spec] tic 
gravity as at ])rcseut, and lOCT test, that of the 
present ordinary ’pet.roleum of commerce 30 ])er 
cent, would require to be rejected in' tire case 
of .American (namely, 15 ]>er cent., naphtha and 15 
per cent, heavy oil), and 15 per ce3il. in the 
ease of Rus.sian (namely, 10 per cent, naphtha and 
I 5 ])e.r cent, heavy oil). This he thought might 
j make the safe oil too dear. The greatest of all 
, physicists in the world, Loid Kelvin, and one ■ 
of ' the greatest of all diemists, Mendeleiilf of 
I St Petersburg, declared that 100"^ was necessary 
I lor safety, and that there wmiild he no practical 
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dijficiilt 3 ^ ill procuring it. Mr BetUvood thought 
that after taking out haphtlui ivithoiit taking out 
lieacy oil, the oil would not burn well. But 
Mendeleeif assured tlie Committee tliat oil of 
200'" Hash point could be burned quite well in 
lain}>s modified to suit, and that the present 
lamps would burn quite well with oil of 100° 
iiash, got fnini ordinary petroleuni, by taking 
out nfiplitlia only. The Scotch nianufaeturers 
•sliowed that taking out the necessary amount of 
iiaphtlia presented no practical difliciiUies, that 
it meant at most 7 per cent, of naplitha kept 
out of the lamp oil and sold as naphtlia, and 
tliat tins would not increase tlie cost to the 
manufacturers more than |d. per* gallon ; and the 
deficienci' in quantity would at once lie made 
np by refining more crude oil, whJcli was 
su|>erabundant in tlie world. But practical 
rehuers from America are yet to be heard on 
this point. The lamp rnanufacturers strongly 
oppose legislation as to lamps, and say tliat it 
W'ould cripple tlieir lioine trade, and destroy 
their foreign. They also advocate raising tlie 
standard of flash to at least 90° or, better, to 
100'", winch /would preven t all danger, and the 
lamp trade might he left free. 

Evidence from Professor A tt field and others 
showed that our present .standard wvas adopted 
through a mistake. Our first law of 1862, 
passed on account of the numerous fatalities 
and aceideuts, prohibited the use of oil that 
gave off infiainmable vapours at 100k There 
were no inspectors appointed, and dangerous oil 
came in as before, althoiigli now contrary to the 
law. A Special Coinmittee of tlie House of 
Commons ill 1867 recommended an 110° standard. 
Tlie Bchedule regarding the test was handed over 
to Professors Abel, A ttfield, and Letheby. They 
reported in favour of a certain test, which gave 
the .same jioiiit as the Abel te.st does now-, ami 
agrcMjd that it the standard niiglit be reduced 
to 100k The Act adopted 100", and at tlie last 
moment put in the old open test, wliicli gives 
jiboiit 27" highei' tlian the Abel test ; and tliis was 
done wdlhout raisiiig the standard to suit, or 
even putting it back to IIT’. The fcharige to 
100" close test .standard would liave disturbed 
the petroleum manufacture and trade for a 
little, but would have saved lives and property ; 
Imt, instead of this, the law allowed oil to come 
in as dangerous as before, but now took all 
re.sponsibiiity from manufacturer and meitdiant. 
One hundred degrees old open test thus became 
the standard, which allows an oil that gives off 
vapour, and is dangerous for explosion and fire, at 
73k Legi.slation caused no decrease of accidents. 

Evidence was also given as to Germany. 
The Commission there /vas composed of rner- 
. chants, chemists, &c. They had evidence that 
England and Austria both lost a large con- 
tinhital trade by adopting a standard a little 
higher- than the continent accepted ; that wdien 
the Commission sat 40 per cent, of the 
continental trade came to German polls, and 
if' the standard were made as liigh as in Eng- 
land, they would lose all this ; and that 73“ 
Abel as in England was ijractically no safer 
= thaii' TO"" Abel which they projmsed. The 
government tlien handed llie matter over to the 
' chenusts to hx the apparatus and standard, hut 
the- standard was on no account to be fixed 


I higher than the English standard. A standard 
I of'' 70“ was fixed, udiile its danger was fully 
ackiiowiedged ; and a memorandum was sent 
I out to the Gtennan states and cities to regulate 
its sale and storage. 

Witnesses .showed that in Scotland, where oil 
above 100° is tlie rule, there are no fatal itie.s, 
and tliat in England with 73°, oil fatalities are 
nmnerous. It w/is asserted against tliis tliat 
Germany, w^ith a standard of 70° had no 
accidents either, and that botli in Germany and 
Scotland the .secret of the immunity wais tlie 
sobriety and steadiness of the common people. 
Proof was then bronght that Germany liad 
reall}’’ as many accidents as England, and that 
in Scotland tlie common people were not more 
sober and careful than the Engli.sh. A standard 
of 100° or 105° wa.s sliowui to be more eflective 
for good than the proposal of tlie 1891 Bill, whicli 
classed all oils under 150° flash as dangerous. 
A .standard of 100° will cause all the household 
oil to be sent in above 100°, and it -would leave 
the oil aud lamp trade free ; but a .safety point of 
150° wmiild cause all the oil of tlie common 
_ people to come in about 73° as at present, and 
I the danger would continue, wliile the necessary 
* regulations to suit Hiis standard wanild greatly 
impede both the oil and the lamp trades. 

It was furthei' elicited that in 1874 the 
consumption of refined petroleum in this 
country xvas at the rate of 640 gallons per 
tliousand of the population. In 1884 it had 
risen to 1084 and in 1894 to 3482 gallons. 
The importation of petroleum into Loncloii in 
1894 was 1,500,000 barrels. 

All the evidence yet produced, even from 
Mes.sTS Spencer and Eemvood, has been, in, 
favour of raising the standard to 100° ; but no 
doubt the petroleum trade has good witnesses 
ill reserve wlio may put a different complexion 
on the wdiolc; matter. It w^ould be w'ell for tlie 
general public to take an interest in. the 
proceedings, as the safety and cheapness of 
petroleum are both of great irnportarice, and 
tliere is just a suspicion that boil) in Germany 
and England tlie interests of tlie people liave 
not been, sufficiently protected against the 
nmnerous and ubiquitous ineml)er.s of the 
petroleum trade, who, under a common leader- 
ship, act throughout Europe as one man. It is 
evident that the trade repre.sentatives have not 
been kept at arm’s length in Europe as they 
are in America. The people them.selves inuBt 
see to it that government, parliament, and pre.s.s 
attend to their true interests. 

In regard to the management of lamps, tlie 
■^vriter has much personal experience. One of the 
advantages of a strong clear glass reservoir is 
that you see tlie height of the oil at all times, 
and there is no danger of filling too full. A 
danger in connection wo'tli a metal reservoir is 
that it may be filled too full, aud if it is 
ordinary petroleum, it is dangerous to bring a 
light near the orifice .so as to shine in. After 
stowing ill tlie wick, the ve.ssel may be quite ful]. 
When the lanq:) is lighted, the metal conducts 
the heat to the oil and it exiiamls. The onl}" 

; relief possible, often, is for the oil to escape ini 
I the wick tube and overllow the burner, and 
give a great flare up the chimney that cannot 
be commanded by turning dowui the wick ; 
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the oil may even overflow the hiiriier and blaze 
lip outside the chimney ako. In svich a case 
there is no danger of an explosion ; but most 
peojde do not know tliafc, and would throw 
down the lamp in terror and pirobabiy cause a 
lire. If tlie wick is too tight for this, tlie 
strougest reservoir wonki be rent, and the warm 
oil ailowed to escape ; when, if tlie Hash were 
low, it would tflaze up suddenly and tierce l.y 
from the evolution of vapours. 

If file airlioles below tlie Inirncr get tilled 
up witli flust or wick Iriinmings, tlie lamp 
Inirns with ;i red llaiine evolving much licat and 
(tausiug smell ; and if l.lds waste gets soalced. U'itli 
oil, it may eateh liie and lhaze np. causing 
al.'O'm and danger. Thi* airholes should be kept 
guile, elear uiid elcau. Xo smear of oil outside 
tJie reservoir nr burner sin add be title rated. 
Whenever ihe lamp warms on light, iiig, it 
('vajHtraie.s this oil, causing smell. If, on tilling 
up the ]am]>, some oil is spilt mitside tin; 
fount, and roughly wi[u*(l, the oil from insiile 
the ]am]> comes over by surface attraction, and 
,OK)n the nil is in rlrops outside the fount, if 
the fnuiit and Inirner are fine from oil at first, 
the oil cannot sy])hon out in this way. It i.s 
quite a mistake to think that oil comes through 
glass or metal. Any Njiill outside llie reservoir 
should be wiped with a wck soapy cloth, and 
drietl with a towel fi’ce from oiliness, and tlieu 
no oil can syphon out. On trimming the lamp 
during the day, the wi<dv should be turned down 
into tiie biiiaicr. Some peo]>le leavi; tlie wi(d< 
tiinied /iliovc the hnnier, and even above the 
dnme to be leady to light at night, but this 
greatiy incri^ases the syphoning ov<;r of tlie 
oil. to the ouisidc by surfa.ee atXraction. 

To bi ing alMait. an <c\])losio]i, there ba,ve gener- 
ally to ije scymal things wrang—.-niich as dirty oil 
<»}“ wick', or dirt nl'ioiit the uiihules to cause extra 
lical,ing, and too Hma,]| a. wick, leaving a, passage 
dnwn tin; 'diie, which is increased by theexpansinu 
of the iuet/d ]>y tin; lieat-. Tlie liana* can go 
down through a, rather small pas, sage when the 
tube is highly lieated. Bo the wick must till 
the wick-tube wdtlmiit lan’ng too tight., and this 
I'lrevents nearly all dangmx lint everything 
should be clean, and then l.he lamp burns cool 
mi'l with a i>riglit wliite light. The wick should 
I'fC dried before being put into the lamp, as 
tin* liygroseopic moisture it retain, < pi'cvents t,he 
fr*‘e of tlie oil, and reiiuce.s the light 

considerably. A wokt clotli .should never tomdi 
the wick in. trimming the lamp ; and the lamjj 
r-imuld never Ik* allowed to burn dry, otherwise 
tin; wirk free of oil attmets moisture. Wick.s 
sliuuld he renewi.*d w-henever they get dirty. 

In cold weather in winter tlie oil slmnld be 
warmtM'l up to the oi'dinary tem].ieraUire of the 
house liefore tlie lamp is lighted, particnlaid}' 
if glass reservoirs are used. \fn country places 
this often happens: the oil barrel is in an out- 
liouse cxjjo.'.ied to frrrst,, and the lamp is filled 
with this i;old oil and lighted at once. The 
cajullaiy action i.s greatly 'redin.'cd by the cold, 
and the rnl cannot rise fast enough to give a 
propew light : then the. wick is turned up too far, 
perha]is nnlil it gets beyond the dome, and a 
projier light yanuot be got until the lamj) h 
retriinmed. Cold weather always causes an out- 
cry that the oil is had, wlien it is really all right. 


The lamp sliould be filled in the inorning, or else 
the tin can, lilled in tlie morning, slioiild Im 
left all day in a warm Ivitcheii ; not near the 
fire if ordinary petrolouui is used. 


. GEORDIE’S JUSTICE. , b 

ill. 

Punctually at nine oTiock the next rnoniing 
tlie disciplinarian manager passed through the 
mill gate. He sat; astride the beautiful creature 
tliat hml, tinconsciously, caused Tommy so much 
.suiletlng. Wlien he liad seen her property 
stabled — there was no groom at the woj'ks--he 
I entered his oi!h;c, and settled diovii to his 
i letters before hegiuning his Lour (d’ the mill, 
j ile had not been at his desk long ore the 
I familiar face of old Geordie appeai-ed on the 
I other side of the glas.s jiartition which separated 
i the manager from the rest of liis .staff. 

! ‘Mornin’, Mester,’ said Gcordie, opening the 
■.'flight iloor with a burst that almost shook the 
1 glass out of its frame. 

! G'lood morning, Donee,’ replied the manager, 
yls anything "wrong G it being an unusital 
' thing for Ids foreman to entei* the ollice so 
! early. 

I ‘There’s a doiniied lot wrong,’ growled 
Geordie, with black loidcs in his eye.^. 
i MVhat, then G queried the manager. ‘'Has 
' .some young woman marrieil j’-ou against your 
will since 1 .saw you on HaturdayG 

‘No, sir,’ said Geordie, 

At that ‘sir,’ uttered .slowly and with reluc- 
tance, the manager knew there mirst be some- 
thing seriously the niaiter. t Inly on very rai'e 
occasions indeed did Geordie iniroduee that 
' rc.spectful word into his la, conic converi-ation, 
ddie manager became at once all attention, ])ulv 
blown his paper-knife, and listeuval whilst 
Geordie, in his slow and heavy way, made a 
detailed report of ;ill that had uccUiTed on the 
, previoiis Baturday. 

1 I'he manager was horrined at tlie, base eviiBity 
inflicted up<m '.rominy. lie had young cldldren, 

, boys and girls, of his own, and sensible though 
he was of tlie difference in station between 
.them and the ‘nippers’ employed in liis niillj 
his heart was moved by Geor<lie’.s recitiiL He 
also greatly admired the staunch coii.rage of the 
, lad and the affection he had evinced for has 
j beautiful horse. 

I ‘The barbarous savages,’ he ejaculated. 

' I don’t get them six months eacdi 1 ’m not 
manager of this mill. Bend for his graud- 
mother at once. We’ll get her to take out a 

summons again.^t the whole gang,’ 

‘Nay,’ said Geordie, ‘we won’t hev no sum- j: 
mouses. No, The magistrate.^ don’t know how 
to deal wi’ a ca.se like to this bin. No, 
JMester, HVm goin’ to deal wi’ ’em tlii.s hnw.’ 

Thereupon there ensued a long conversation 
beDveen the manager and Ins foreman, at the 
close of which the former .said : 

‘Very well, Geordie. I’m perfectly willing | 
but r think 1 'A better not appear to liave any- 
thing to do with it.’ 

Geordie looked at him with a twinkle m hLs 

blue 'lybL'S 
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‘Mujtpiiu yu’ couliUr tliink o’ some uiie iluwii ! 
town wauiiil’ ye a bit/ lie suggested with ii 
sly look. 

‘Good, very good/ said the manager dc- 
liglitediy. ‘I do happen to reiueuiber an ap- 
pointment I ought to keep. Yes, tliat will do. 
And Geordie/ lie continued, as his foreinan was 
disappearing {hruugh the door, ‘111 remember' 
tv> send in to you a score of jars of ale. It’s ' 
warm weaihei', and the men \Yill be thirsty 
this afternoon.’ 

Gliurd love yow/ laughed Geurdie. ‘Yo 
does im’erstan’ us chaps.’ 

'With that he went away to his multi farious 
duties, 

Nothing YbccitTred during the mnniing to ’ 
cause an'y ' unctl^'hess to l>ob and his friends, 
and they began 'to congratulate themselves that' 
the little matter would gass unnoticed. 

But shortly after ti&Lgreat hell ^ liad sum- 
moned the men to again after dinner 

W’ord was brought to of the gang that 

tlie ‘gaffer’ wanted then# 

They entered tlie office, shirflling in one after 
the other in thear great clogs. Big bully Bob; 
sneaking Sani Tappit ; Yhit Merrill, an un- 
sodable, siiiirh^ kind of liuman bear ; Tim 
Bhaiikin, a ‘prig/ drawing good wage.s, whilst 
lii.^ children went barefoot ; and, la.stly, dai'k 
Ja^ Pete, the ‘furriner’ — that is to say, he 
came from the soutli of England-— quarrelsome, 
revengeful, and pjissionate to a degi'ee. Altp- 
gether as pleasaiit-lotiking a cre^v as could wtdl 
be found. 

Tiie manager received tbem suavely ; haran- 
gued tliein in u set speech, in which he said 
he regretted their ‘little joke’ had led to such 
serious consequences to the ‘nipper,’ but he 
could make allowanees, and so on, and so ojj. 
However, he concliideb, he must take some 
sliglit notice of the oifeiiee, foi‘ di.scipliue’y 
sake, and they must thej-efore consider them- 
SL;lves dischai'ged for a furtnighi. 

lYltli that he dismissed them, opened a 
])rivate door into llie road, and wended Lis 
way down town to keep his apqiointruent. 

The live culprits tramped along the passage 
leading to the oifice entrance, olfering mutual 
congratulations on the manager being such a 
‘softy/ and passed out into the yard. 

Here they pulled up short, with some appear- 
ance of anxiety on their faces. 

The gates were closed for one thing, wdiich in 
itself was unusual at that time of day. Further, 
every man in the works was assembled on the 
open ground fronting the uillce ; w’orse still, 
.each had his shirt sleeves rolled back to his 
shoulders ; but, worst of all, every man toyed 
with a thick I’diant leathern thong, or pulled 
it tlirougli Ins open fingers, or rolled and un- 
rolled it in his hands, or cracked the air with 
it, Things looked rather ugly. 

Geordie stepped forward us spokesman. 

- ‘Cha|:>s/ he said, ‘we want a word wi’ yo 
afore yow leaves ns.’ 

to blazes/ snarled Bob. He did not like 
the^ siinatiou at alb 

’ . Glrter yw. lad/ Geoidie replied ; ‘ there ’s 
sohie as I knows on has to go afore rue.’ 

- . He gave u signal, the men closed round, the 
implicated gatig tvas surra iinded, and after an 
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iiieiicctual struggle™ fur what were live against 
eiglity — each iiian was stripped of coat and 
waistcoat, and his hands tied behind his back. 
The rest then formed into two lines facing 
each other, and p)laced their prisoners at one 
end." 

The self-appointed ‘magistrates’ w’ere at first 
inclined to look np>oii the whole affair as a good 
bit of rare horse-play, one which would enable 
them to pay olf old scores against a very un- 
popular gang ; ljut their temper was uncertain 
on account of the suggested attempt to rob them 
of their Imnuses, and it needed but a ioiieli to 
give their muscles that stilfnes.s wliich they 
would otherwise have wanted. That touch was 
forthcoming. 

For, just at this moment, old Mrs Potter, 
Tommy’s ‘graniiie,’ pas.'^ed across the yaid on 
her way to the office, and somehow the sight of 
lier gray shawl with wlute fringe, ]iatclied gown, 
and old-fa.shioned black bonnet, beneath whicli 
a white ca]> aivpoared — all Mrs Potter’s best- 
roused the men to anger. 

‘One!’ cried a black-bearded man near the 
end of the line. YYith tliat he brouglit down 
his thong on to Bob Howe’s broad back. The 
shock jerked an ugly oatli tlirougli that gentle- 
man’s set teeth, and made him wince involun- 
tarily. 

‘Two!’ sang out the next man, 

‘Three ! four !’ came in rajud succes.siun from 
otlier two, with as much sang-froid as if tliey 
had lieeii cheeking over iron Ijars. 

‘Tally!’ shouted the next, and for once in 
liis life at least Tim tShankin knew what real 
pain felt like. 

The culprits boT‘e the many blows withuut 
iHncliing, tiiinkiiig by doggetl endurance to balk 
their judges somewhat of tlieii* revenge. 

But tliey had undtuTated their power ; the 
blows were <leli\'ered with such force and fell 
so (juickly. They were bound to ,im>vc. Witli 
.sullen scowls tliey cnept down the line of bare- 
armed men till they reached the end. Here 
they fondly hoped Iheii' ])uiiishment wordd 
cease, but were doomed to disappf)intment, as 
the towering form of Geordie blocked their 
exit. 

‘ Back again, chaps/ he cried, ‘ h'ack again. 
Now, lads, cut it out of ’em, cut it out ! ’ 

Down the lane Bub and Ms fellow-prisoners 
had to turn again. 

Admonished by Gleordie, the ‘Uctors” strokes 
fell more thickly and more heavily. The 
victims’ slow walk l^ecame more and more rapid 
till it increased to a run. 

Each blow raised dark brown wales beneath 
their thin shirts, which were soon cut to slircds. 
The thick blood .slowly trickled down their pai- 
pitathig flesh. 

Still the wretched fellows were forced to run 
up and down that terri])le lane, walled in lyy 
muscular, fiercely indignant, angry men. The 
thong,g hissed tlirougli the air and descended 
■ witli sickening ci*acks on backs, .shoiildei's, arms. 

‘For the love o’ lieaven, ha’ done, lads/ 
gasped Jilat. 

Still the blows rained doum. Convulsive soUs 
shook Sam’s strong frame. The nails of Jack 
‘Pete’s fingers were almost lost in his palms, as 
he clenched his fists in agony. ■ .■ 
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Six liiiii’S -wurt^ tliey (xirripelled to run that 
fiery gaui it] etj ear ii blcnv scattering a little cloud 
of Mood -dust in ilie air, the ends of tlie tliougs 
growing liiii]:), sopping, and wet. 

‘Open, tlican gates/ shouted Geordie, in a 
stentorian voice, when tlie sixtli nui had been 
made, ■ 

^..riie licav}’ gfites l:)e*ga,ri to s.wing ba,ck as tlie 
pihiijners slnit across the iiitvi-veiiing s|>ace 
'tfctwee.n tlie end of tlie line and the works’ 
Isounthux’. ilalj-a-dozeii of the ].iands 5 beaded 


prisoners siiot ac; 
'lietween tlie end o 
1 soundary. ifalj-a" 
by tliat tcrriJjle ohJ 
givi', ;t few more ]»; 

‘ Now go to bla.; 
thoY tied. M riic-l 
there nor yo’\'e .for 
■' Wit^li tlnit; ha < 
, strength for (me 
through the air 
caught Bo'l.) as he 
three feet in the i 


rushed after theni to 


;yo lU not get 


Witli that Int collef,‘i,ed all iiis remaining 
strength for one hist, blow. His thong ilew 
through the air like a yengel'ul snake and 
caught Bol> as he passed. He junpied a clean 
three feet in the air and gave vent to a yadl 
tliat would liave d(jne credit to a red Indian, 
so cunning was the blow, and iwich an adroit | 
twist did Geordie give to tlie ])oint. 

Blind witli terror and I'age, the live passed 
tlirougli the gates and into the road but— not 
y»-^i; into freedom. 

For shrewd old Geordie had spread abroad 
the tale of Toniinyls wrongs, and so much had 
Giey rfiused ].>o])ular sympathy tliat a crowd 
M’ women and children awaited the culprits as 
i,hey left the works. They were greeted with 
hoots, yells, and hisses, followed by a shower 
<jf bad egg:s, rotten apples, cabbage stalks, a 
(lead cat or two, oflai froni. a lieighboiiring 
slaugbtiu' - house, mud, or aiiytlhug eke that 
was iiandy and ullcnsive to touch or sinell. The 
jeming, merciless crowd chased tliem down, the 
road till each sought shelter in his own home. 

kf'lh, I chaps/ cried the delighted Geordie, as 
lu^ joj.mid tlie otlnu' men and liftjid up a (.nu of 
foaming heci' with liis rig;]it hand, wlnle he 
wi]M.d his li])H with tin? bade of what remained 
of his left. 'Eh! lads/ lie cried, Hhey magis- 
li'afes wouldn* a treaUd kni so. Gie us a liealtlp 
i;h;ii?:’, gie us a lieulth ; liere Is to Geordiek 
Justice, and luav it never die!’ 

‘Geordie’s Justice’ rang out from tin; cast- 
iron throats, and into each dry nioutli the cool 
licer— tlie sly managerts gift—was poured in a 
ref resiling stream. 

.It was brutal justice, perha})B, and severe, but 
II evan'tlicd ess3 : incest elM For many a long 

day after any cowardly bully vvas inuuediately 
quieted if threatened wdth a" taste of ‘Qeordie’s 
Justice.’ 

He is dead now, is lionest Geordie. No 
longor is ]ii.s leatlieru wai-stcoat, which seemed 
to clingy to his ])erson like sheet-iron, seen 
passing from mill to house and house to mill. 

Less than two years after the events above 
related, a slight accident led to Ids beJng carried 
to Uie same institution to which he himself 
]i.ad carried Tommy. 

A slip on a juece of ice and a fall on tlie 
edge of a plate of iron fractured his tliigh ; 
and whether it was Ids enforced inactivity in 
hospital, or the abnormal amount of ‘weshing’ 
he had to umbirgo, and at the hands of women 
too ; or wliethcr Ids vital forces were loo low 
lo resist the effects of the shock caused by his 


aemdeut ; whntcver the reason, he quithly .sank, 
and in l(yss than a fui'tnight Ids spirit Itad 
quiltei bis boriiv Injdv. 

Hk life bad been a. bard one. His clmracter 
and pratdices iniglit in. many respects liasa? been 
lni]u*uve(l. His language was coarse ; 1ii.s pHU'.son 
dirty. But iHU'liapH "his slorling ' hone.syy of 
purpose, Ids strict semso of justi(.?c, would sland 
him in good ]ai]puse _ in the after-world. Cer- 
tainly Ills luve for iiUh.? G.ii[!piir;B in general, 
and Tommy in particular, would md be for- 
gotten Ity the Groat Judge. Bussibly, on .its 
enlry into the kingdun of heaven, Ids suul 
Wiudd napiire, hu* liiss ‘W(,>shiiig’ than the liodie.s 
of many of the eie.anlicst. ;pen])je an earth I 
i\.i his funei/al none, attended with more 
sijicere re.spec,l tlian did the nijpeiw They 

went, in a, l,» 0 (ly la the manager to ‘ask oil’ to 
go to Geurdiek Gjuj’viug/ for, as their spokes- 
man put it, G,.hoiigii Mc.ster Donee would a 
kicked the innerds out < 3 ’ a ‘hutn as .soon as 
look to ’em, k was alius a good chap to us 
nipjters/ and .so they honoured him to the best 
oi: their abilitv. 


S AND-ESLIHG. . , 

By H. Uciio.v, Autlior of Shorc-t^hootlnr;, kc, 

‘ What is sand -eeliiigf ?’ is usually’ the first 
question that greets the mentioii of this subject. 
Sand - eeliijg i.s one of tbe many pleasant ex- 
periences wldcb can be olitained during u stay^ 
in the Channel Isles, Sand - eels are sukiII, 
sleude]’, silvery fish about six inches long, which 
are to be found in some of tbe suiid- banks 
sui'iunnding the j.'^luiids. They are procurable 
only on the occiUTcnce of the spring tides, wlufii 
the sea, rccede.s mucli larllier than usual funu 
tiuj sljore, and leaves the hanks favoured Iw 
sand-eels, some few uiirovercd, but more gyniei"- 
ally under a foot or two td' water. 

Summer is the season when saiid-celiiig cuii 
be most enjoyed, as well as lieing the season 
when the lish are minicrons ; but they are very- 
cajuicious in their habits, and the chances are 
ei'cii whether they may not cliuose the occtusion 
of the spring tides as an oppoiiuiie inoineiit 
to forsake tlieir msual haunts. At other times 
tl.ie sand literally swarms with fish, and the 
.sport, in cumsequeuce, becomes fast and furiou-s. 
Sand-oeling muy he almost regarded us a national 
pastime among the islanders ; for wlieri the Bidt- 
able tides occiu,* in the daytime, whole families 
turn out tu take part in the amu.senumt, and 
people come from all directions to tlie i.daces 
upon the coasts where sand-eek are likely to 
be found, Such spots are generally among the 
ffuts below the tide-line on long sireiches of 
sandy beach. There the sanebeeiers congregate 
and spend the exquisite summer day paddling 
about in tlie wutrm clear wut(3r, some neglecting 
the sand-eels, and demoting themselves to catching 
tim big shrimps that cun be seen lying on the> 
golden sand belcnv, or darting about amongst 
the %yeed hanging from the w’eather-biackeiied 
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i*oelv.«, wliieli lie tliickly scattered about these 
miles of shallows. 

One of the best localities for sand-eeling is 
situated on the south-east of JerseVy near La 
E, 00(^110, where an immense expanse of weedy 
ilats and sand is uncovered at low tide. Starting 
from a point some distance north of La Rocqiie, 
it is possible to walk along this sea-lloor for 
tAvo or three miles, while across the intense 
Idne of tlie sea rise the white cliffs of La 
iManclie, dazzling in the sunshine, and under 
the nearer shore spread out low dark levels 
of roc.k, wliich culminate seawards at about a 
mile from the land in a mass of granite crowned 
by a inartello tower. Beyoml and about this 
tower stretch the sand-eeling banks indefinitely. 

Most of the people come by the coast road, 
passing down the greasy slip at La Rocque, 
and so on to the raised cart-trac,k, which winds 
across the brown plain of r(K‘;k.‘>, and in and 
out amongst the larger up-standing groups, and 
so thread their way to the sand-eeling grounds. 
Some walk, carrying what appear to be hay- 
rakes upon their shoulders ; others go a-fishing 
after a unicpie fasliioii — in carts ! These latter 
jolt slowly along over pebbles and slippery sur- 
faces and through sun-warmed pools for more 
than a mile, till they approach fairly close to 
, the scene of action. There the horse is tethered 
under the lee of some tall rock, with an arm- 
ful of hay do amuse him, while the men and 
women join the scattered parties of fishers. 
Borne are moving about knee-deep in the 
rippling inlets and pools, using their rakes ; 
others again gathered on ontcropping islands of 
sand, stooping and plying their hooks. Farthest 
out to sea, a small rnunber of weather-beaten 
men, to whom tlie occupation of the hour is 
serious biisines.s, not the careless pleasure of a 
vsuriny afternoon, can be seen wading about in 
deep water, where the eels are larger and mt)rc 
numei'ous. 

laaikiug laiidwaL’ils, one sees broad I'cacliea of 
sparkling water, and yollow spaces of smooth 
sand, broken here and there by clusters of still 
warm weed-bound pools, and edged by a line 
of thin foam where tiie margin of the ocean 
lij>.« the shore. Along this line fiocks of gulls 
swmop and settle, (piarrel and cry ; while coin- 
panie.s of lesser birds wdieel hither and thither 
like wiiite thistledown blown about by the soft 
wind. Strewn everywhere at random are black 
knots and stumps of stone, ^Yith an occasional 
granite giant standing in the shallows mocassiiied 
with fringing weeds. On many of these spurs 
of rock, cormorants — the Isle of Wight parsons— 
fsit .solemnly watching the scene, their outlines 
looming dark again.st the shiimnering blue of 
the horizon. 

As for the sport itself, it can be carried on 
in two different ways— either with a large iron- 
toothed rake, or witli. an in.striiment resembling 
an escessivel}’' blunt reaping-liook. The rake 
Is for use in the \vater. The fislietmau Inas a 
basket slung in front of him, tlmn lie rests the 
,Aoiig handle of the rake on his right shoulder 
and walks backwards, pressing the tecdh into 
, the' sand. The eels lie about an incli below 
the surface of the sand, and so are impelled 
' Upon the'' q>rongs. Wlien he sees he has some 
'fish -impaledj ho raises the rake and dexterously 


and quickly transfers tbeni into his basket, 
though iiuiuy manage to wriggle off and escape, 
be he ever so adroit and rapid with his lingers. 
The hook is perhaps the more sporting method 
of the two, and is certainly the less cruel. In 
this case the fisher places his basket upon the 
gaud-bank be.side him, and, stooping, nuikes 
rapid semi-circular scrape.s uTth his hook, thus 
knocking the eels out of their bed.s in the ooze. 
The fish being usually unhurt, vanish like a 
fiasli into the sand, so that a quick grasp with 
the left hand is iiecessai*y to secure them. The 
liook cannot be used even in shall cuv watei*, as 
it would require exceptional skill to capture the 
slippery eels in their own element. 

Visitors to the islands occasionally wish to 
take part in tliis sport, but few ever reach the 
really best banks, and the excursion often ends 
in disappointment. To enjo^^ this, and indeed 
most otlier forms of sport, ^he individual roust 
not be too much concerned about his or her 
appearance. 

Very frequently the best tides occur during 
tlie iiiglit, and sand-eeling by moonlight — or, in 
default of the moon, Avitli the aid of lanterns 
— is not an experience to be lightly foregone or 
forgotten. Moreover, the best catches are in- 
variably made in the night-time, always exceed- 
ing those attempted by day. Five hundred fish 
is a common take for one person, and at night 
the number i.s usually far greater. It cannot be 
considered a hardship to spend the night wading 
waist-deep in the warm phospli orescent .sea, 
when with every step and movement you leave 
a shining track behind jam, while now and 
then a golden bead remaius like a jewel on 
your fingers. If you hold the jelly-like atom 
for a few moments on your hand the little 
light die.« out gradually. 

Then home., when the early morning light is 
spreading like milk over the surface of the 
water, and the shore, us you appraacli it, glim- 
mers ill a line of opal pink under tlie gray 
WHisteru sky. A couple of liours’ .sleep, followed 
by a break last of crisply fried saiid-celsj oaten 
with thin bread aiul Jm'sey butter^ rounds off 
the expedition in first-rate style. 

The delicate, silvery, toothless iuusi lie 
cooked and eaten while absolutely fresh, or when 
dried. Tlio islaiider.s dry them in great quan- 
tities for winter use, first gutting them immedi- 
ately on the return from fishing^ and then 
placing them in the .strong surishiue to dry. 

Besi(ie.s sainl-eels, large sole.s are often im- 
paled by the rakes, and sometimes devil-fisli, 
wlio.se spines are poisonous, and produce a pain- 
ful .swelling in a few minutes. 

Band-eeliiig .should never be undertaken by 
strangers without a guide. The danger on these 
coasts is the rapidity with wliich the tide rises, 
racing in over the shallows with alarming 
.speed. People, when far out, often imagine 
themselves (piite safe as long as the \vater is 
not apparently encroaching on the slip of .sand 
or rock where they happen to be standing, 
and forget that, owing to the inequalities of tlie 
soa-hed, their particular mound or ridge may ! 
still be liigli and dry a quarter of an hour after I 
the water is many feet deep in some wide j 
hollow between them and the land, and that i 
presently the whole expanse will he submerged , 
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witli tlie exception of a higli rock liere or tiiere, 
to reach which nvay just he as impossible as to 
gain safety on the inaiiihiiuh Jii this way a 
good many accidents liave happened even in 
broad daylight, but a inoderate amount of 
eantioii and good sense slumld entirely prevent 
Uni occurrence <d' smdi misadventures. 

This warning a]>pb*es even imwe especially to 
night-fisl'iing', wlnui tlie turn of tlie tide takes 
place so sofUy as ciasily to ])ass unnoiiceti, and by 
tlie lime one becomes aware of the jusing of the 
water, it )Hay he a diOifult maUer to mitsii-ip 
tlie rush of the tide. Then iherti is the turtlier 
danger of losing one’.y way anumg the hewilder- 
ing i-pU'ead id’ roclv ami shal](.uvs to he considered. 
In Ihe darkness they iuther hifik deceptively 
aliki?, or to perplexed eyes assume a simnge and 
unfamiliar aspiad,, apt to mislead the wanderer, 
kfen Ihuti and bred on tlie coast have occasion- 
ally been deceived. For instance, a farmer and 
one of his neighliours — both of whom had 
pfissed their live.s within a <;ouple of miles »>f 
La Hocriiie — went astray tliere one dark night 
some years agi). Knowijig that tlie tiile was 
about to turn, they sliuig their baskets, heavy 
with a splendid catch, on their backs, and set 
out confidently for ibe shore, as they thought. 
They had proceed eil about lialf-a-mile, when it 
suddenly sUaiek tlieni that something was wrong. 
Fearing that tliey had lost tlieir way, my frieml 
the farmer stooped and gathered a handful of 
gritty sand at their feet. Both men examine<l 
it vrith keen interest, as may be imagined. 
*Thi.s is the wrong gravel ; we must be walking 
straight out to sea!’ exclaimed liis companion. 
In iliis w.ay their intimate knowledge of the 
cu.ast .save<l them — a means of safety tiiai could 
not; he pos.sessed by any stranger. 'They tinaied 
at once, and liuriaed throngli the gloom in tlie 
o])]}Osile direction, well aware that they Were 
hastening for ilieir lives. They barely managed 
to make?, tin; shore in time, aftei' a pridongetl 
struggle breast-high, through the liiss of the ri.sing 
■ tide. 

It i-s therefon? wise for visitors in secure tin? 
servicx's of a reliable man belonging to the 
nciglibouriiiood ; and in ino.st cases those who 
go sand-eeling will be eager for a second instal- 
ment of so phtasaiife and novel an experience. 


T II E P IT R L O I :N E I) W I L L.' ■ 

By Herbert Iveejh. 

CfLD Barker was a fossilised Q.C., who had loiug 
ago retired iroiii practice. Ill-natured people 
! said tliat lii.s practice had finst retired from 
him, but liis age and infirmities alone justified 
— if they bad not compelled — liis wlthdrav/al 
from active life. He was a 'wealthy bachelor, 
residing in the Albany, where he possesse<l a 
cxdhir of port wine which was the envy of his 
friends. Hence, perhaps, the origin of the gout 
which severely alliicted him ; but his tastes 
were luxurious, and self-indulgent in other 
respects also. He was an art patron of a very 
shrew’d and discriminating type : his pictures 
were valued at several thousands of pounds, 
and his eoliectiou of china was unique. Never* 
tiieless, ho vvas extremely thrifty, not to say 


stingy, with liis money, and he had never 
buen known to give awav a sixpence in bis 
life. 

ill fact, old Barker was a tlioroughly seliisb, 
ili-eonditioiied, old curmudgeon, whose choh?ric 
iem[>or was empjhasised by a sort of saviigo 
humour, wbic.h caused liim to l..e treated with 
awe.some respect. He liad a nicked old .squint 
or cast in one of hirs waUuy pale blue eyas, 
and lie uttered his most trembant rmnarks 
witli his deft‘ctive optic glaring in .such a 
imumcr as to complete his victim’s discomfiture, 
lli.s nepliew, Charles Gascoigne, had frcrpiently 
noticed this unpliNisant peculiarity, for next to 

the old man’s valet -a cruslied, down -trodden 

creature, who retained his post only from tlie 
hope of a legacy -—tlii.s* young gentleman was 
the subject of tlie Q.C.’s cruellest witticisms. 

It must not be imagined from this circum- 
stance that Oa.scoigne lacked inaiilines.s or 
self-re.spect. On tlie contrary, he was a very 
spirited young ftdlow, and tliis wa.s one of Urn 
main cairses of liLs unclets displeasure. But 
after all, wlien one is heirqire.suinpti ve to a 
hundred ihoirsand pound.s— -wliich was con- 
sidered the most mod(‘st estimate of the old 
man’s wealth—it is sheer folly not to exerci.se 
a little patience and self-control. Gascoigne was 
by no means averse to tlie prospect of a life 
of ea.se or luxury in the near future ; and 
in view of thi.s agreeable contingency, he look 
tilings veiy easily at the ba,r, though he suffered 
from occasional misgivings and twiugets of con- 
.sciencG on account of Ids idlenes.s— for he Inul 
brains enough to perceive that lie was wasting 
hi.s oppoi’t uni ties. 

' If lie could only have felt rea.sonably sure of 
! his uncloTs testamentary iuteiitious regarding 
I him, his cuuseientioiis s(?rnples would liuvu 
I troubled him very little. But the old man 
I delighted to perplex him by contradictory hints 
and threats, and constantly reminded him that 
he had a coirsin, the wife of n country parson, 
who.se claims were equal in point of kimship to 
Ids own. It wa.s true that thi.s young lady had 
mortally oirended old Barker by marrying 
without lii.s consent, but this might not Iiave 
prevented liim from making a ■will in her 
favour. Gascoigne xvas loo high-minded and 
generou.s to feel any resentment against his 
coinsin on this account, and he would liuve been 
perfectly satisfied to kno\v that lie would in- 
herit equally with her. But what perpetually 
worried him was the irritating suspense which 
Ills uncle purposely to inflict ; and 

there xvere jnoments when he felt strong! 3’' 
inclined to sacrifice his future prosp(?cts for 
the luxury of giving the old gentleman a 
pk?ce of his mind. 

One eventful morning Gascoigne called at hi.s 
uncle’s chambers, and was ushered into the old 
man’s sitting-room, a gloomy apartment, full of 
artistic treasures, but rendered obnoxious to 
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the dutiful nephew by association with its 
owner. It was tenantless, however, at the 
lUDinent ; his uncle’s capacious arm-chair drawn 
up in, front of the blazing fire had evidently 
just been vacated ; while upon an adjacent 
table stood a japanned tin-bo,v, inscribed with 
the old man’s name in white letters. Gas- 
coigne stood for a few moments on the hearthrug, 
gazing impatiently around him and wondering 
wliat sort of welcome he would receive, uvhen 
his attention was attracted by tlie edge of a 
piece of paper wliieli protruded from beneath the 
did of the till box. Absently, and acting upon 
a mere idle impulse, he stepped forward and 
endeavoured to force back tlie paper into the 
box. Hot succeeding at his first attempt, lie 
put out his other liaiid in order to ease the 
pressure of Iho lid, when, to his surprise, it 
yielded to his touch, and he then perceived 
for the first lime that tlie box was unlocked. 

Gp to that moment nothing had been 
further from his thoughts than to play the 
spy ; ill fact he had, scarcely been conscious 
of what lie was doing. Nor, indeed, even 
when the uplifted lid revealed tlie contents of 
the box, which consisted of a number of 
documents neatly docketed, did lie experience 
the least sensation of curiosity. But, unluckily, 
just as lie was closing the lid again, after 
rcjleasing that fatal slip of paper, liis eye was 
cauglit by a prominent inscription ; 

■'WI.LL 
0 F 

W T L L I A li B A It K B U , E S Q., Q.C. 

Without making excuses for tlie young man’s 
next action, it wliouid at least be recorded that 
it was entirely unpremeditated. There, to his 
liand, lay the solution of all Ills doubts and 
dilHcuities. If he was his uncle’s lieir, well 
and good ; lus pi’CSeut negligent mode of life 
need trouble him no more. But if he had 
only been left an iiisigiiilicant legacy, and his 
cousin — or some other person'-- was destiued to 
inlie,i‘ifj the fortune, tlioii it behoved him at 
once to set about making up for lost time, by 
applying himself assiduously to his profession. 
Tiiis reliection passed like a Hash through 
Gascoigne’s mind, and made the opportunity 
for enliglitenmeiit so irresistible, Unit he seemed 
to rush upon temptation rather than yield to 
it One second of anxious listening," during 
wiiich the only soiiiid^ he heard was the 
tumultuous beating of his heart, and then he 
had seized the niomentous document and was 
eagerly scanning its contents. 

Though brief, it was, unluckily, in his uncle’s 
crabbed handwriting, and Gascoigne was com- 
liclled to carry it away from the" box a liltle 
nearer to the light/ A. hasty glance was sufll- 
cieiit to convey to liis trained mind its full 
purport. A pjaltry legacy to the long suffering 
^ , valet, a picture or two to himself, all the rest 
’of the cuutents of tlie testator’s chambers, with 
■the cash at the bank, to the niece, ^ Mrs Marsden ; 
,• and the residue ^ to my nephew, Charles Grant- 
/Gascoigne, whom I appoint sole executor to my 

'b 

’ Ckscolgne gasped as he read tlie concliuling 
r.'Vfprdj?, which .meant that he was absolutely heir 
. 'to lilh nnide^s' vast wealth. He was glad on his 

iiiilliilB 


cousin’s account too, for the art treasures 
bequeathed to her were of considerable value. 
But to know tliat he himself was the possessor 
— practically the possessor— of the remainder of 
the old man’s fortune, was a r(2velation which 
caused his pulses to thrill with excitement, and 
made the sunlight dazzling. 

Perhaps because be was momentarily carried 
away by the pleasurable excitement of the dis- 
covery, the young man’s vigilance Was relaxed ; 
or ])eiiiaps, old .Barker iiiteiitioiially burst in 
upon him unawares. At all events, without a 
moment’s vvarning, while he still held the will 
ill his hand, the door of the room was opened, 
and Gascoigne had barely time to thrust the 
document into the side pocket of his coat 
before bis uncle, with Iris hat on, and niullied 
up for going out, suddenly stooil before him. 

‘ Hullo 1 ’ growled the old man, blinking in 
the sunlight, Pso you are here?’ 

Wks, uncle,’ replied Gascoigne treiniilously ; 
‘didn’t Rogers tell you?’ 

‘He never tells me anything, the lazy scoun- 
drel,’ grumbled old Barker, sliuliling in, and 
, giving liis nephew a distorted foreliiiger to 
! shake. ‘ What do you want ? ’ 
i ‘ I called to inquire — I was sorry to hear 
you have been so unwell,’ said Gascoigne, thank- 
ing his stars that he had not left the lid of 
the tin box open, 

‘So I have; but you are disappointed, you 
see. I’m nearly right again. I wms just going 
out,’ snarled liis uncle, advancing to tlie tin 
box as lie spoke. 

Gascoigne’s heart stood still, as the old man 
lifted the lid of the box. He apparently re- 
membered that he had left it unlocked, and 
the action was evidently designed to assure 
bimself of the fact. .Had he laid a trap for 
bis nti[)}iew, and enterc<l the room abru|)tly with 
the idea that he would find him prying? Such 
a project would not have been foreign to ii>e 
old gentleman’s disposition, and Gascoigne trem- 
bled lest liis uncle might open tlie box. But 
apparently this suspicion v/as groundless, or 
else Gascoigne’s position at the window lia.d 
been suggestive of iniioceuce. At all events, 
old Barker proceeded to lug out liis keys from 
his breeclies pocket, and locked up the box 
with a shaky hand. 

‘Can I tlo that for you, inicie?’ inquired 
Gascoigne, prompted by a wild hope of being 
able to slip in the will unobserved. 

‘ No ; you stay where yon are ! ’ said Im 
uncle over liis shoulder. ‘ This is where I 
keep my will. You would like to see it, I 
dare say V 

‘No, indeed, sir,’ said Gascoigne hastily, 
dreading that his uncle might be disposal to 
gratify 111 m. 

‘Not curious enough, eh?’ snarled old Barker. 
‘Well, that’s a good thing. You would be dis- : 
appointed, I can tell you. Don’t expect any- 
thing from me.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ said Gascoigne, too much ; 
overwhelmed by the Gonsciousne.ss of having 
the will in liis pocket to appreciate the humour 
of the situation. 

‘Quite disinterested, eli? Mpk my words, 
young man not one farthing will you get from 
me till you are making - five hundred pounds a 
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year b>^ your profession. Do yon bear'?’ cried 
the oUl gentleman, cocking liis eye at him. 

‘^TeSy Sir,’ answered Gascoigne, wit-li tolerable 
composure. 

‘Then you liad better set about it. iNot but 
what you have plenty of timed he added liastily. 
‘Ihvi good for twenty years yet — the doctor 
says^ sod 

‘Pm glad to hear itd i^nid Gascoigne duti- 
.fully. ■: 

‘bio, ^mu’rc not. All the same, it is as well 
for you tha,t you Bhoiild hav« a, few years to 
wojfk u|) a in, for if 1 were to die to- 

morrow, you U'tu.ild get nothing.’ 

‘ Ar(; you going out, sir?’ iiif|T:iii'ed Gas- 
eoi-png ]ui/'zke] what to say to this enigmatical 
Utb.UMnee, 

^ ; Pm going to take that box, to my 

l)a,nk. Vou can come witli me, and pay lialf 
the cab fa.i'<‘,’ replied his uncle, chuckling at 
this characteristic joke. 

He rang the bell, and sent Ins man for a cab, 
to which, in due course, Gascoigne ccscoited his 
amiable relative, wliile the porter carried the tin 
box:. If ilia uncle liad been in an observant 
mood, he, would liave remarked, that the young 
man submitted, witli much better grace than 
usual, to his jokes andt sarcasms. This was 
hardly surprising, for it is not difficult to be 
long-suffering with an elderly rcdation wlieu one 
knows he lias manifested liis lienevoleiice in tlie 
most effectual manner. On the ofclier hand, the 
awk^vard fact that he was carrying offd clan- 
{ie.stiiiel 3 g tlie old niaiits will Aras sufficiently 
disconcerting to render Gascoigne a tiiile 
absent. 

When he had de]:)osifced his uncle and his tin 
box at tlie l>ank-— after duly ]:)ayiiig his moiety 
of tlie cab fare-— Gascoigne liad lei, sure to reilect 
upon Lbe |)redieament he liad placed liimself 
in. Needles.s to say that he bitterly re].>ented 
of liis unpardonable C!U‘io.sity ; it Avoiild be 
more ju-st to dwell upon Ids hoiie,st slianie at 
what he Inal done. It seeined to him that only 
tu'CJ coiir,ses were open to him ; oi.ie, tlie moi'e 
honourable, wa.s to return the document frankly 
to his uncle ; tlie other, to keep it carefully 
and sfiv uotliing. The latter plan was the one 
which he finally adopted, not so much from 
selPiiiiere.sted motives, as because lie could not 
]:>ring hiuiseli to face the old man’s Avrath. 
The nn.ue he thought about the matteiv the 
mure biiterlv ashamed and humiliated he felt. 
As for the fortune, lie regarded tliat as ab,so- 
liitely and for ever forfeited, wdiichever course 
he U)ok, If he confes.sed his fault, he knew 
th.at his iiucle AvoiiM rnthlessTy strike out his 
name. ^ Tlie same thing Avould liajipeu if he 
ke|)t Ins own counsel, for it was ineA'ituhle that 
the ohl man must, sooner or later, miss his will, 
and it would be quite natural and easy to con- 
jecture Imw it had disappeared. In Gascoigne’s 
view, he liad onl}^ a choice of evils ; and ho, 
simply elected to .^pare him,seli‘ the scourge of 
Ids uncles longue. 

There are natures which need the stimulus of 
some unforeseen event or misfortune to awake 
their slumbering energies. I’his was the case 
with Gascoigno, foi* being firmly convinced that 
the result of what he luul done Avould be to 
deprive him of his looked-for inheritance, he 
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applied hinisell from that day forward to the 
dnidgeiyp of earning his livelihood. He had 
many friends and some injiuentird eoiinections, 
but, more important still, he possessed talent to 
which, ho had never hitherto attempted to do 
justice. A lucky chance, the, absence of a : 
learned leader in a notorious case, ail(.)rded him 
ail opportunity of making a name, and almost 
without eilbrt — so great a ]<.>ttery is Buccesa 
at the bar! — he found liimself in a position 
wldch was envied by his conteinpoj’aries. 

The process occupied nearly tlu.’ec Ao^ars, .and 
during this period he avoid(.A the society ofliffi 
uncle a,s mticli as }) 06 .silde. He was haimtcil l>y 
a constant dread of tlie di,scovery of his secret, 
and was more tlmn indili'erent ahout oll'cmding 
him. Old Jkii'ker, on his pari, griulgingly 
acknowledged his siicce.ss, and was disposed to 
be more gracious ; until, at length, having 
invited liLs ne].>hew to dinner one evening, and 
entertained him royally, he said, quite good- 
humouredly ; 

‘I siippo.se you are making five hundred 
pounds a year now?’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Gascoigne. 

‘Then I shall luiA'^e to alter my Avill. You 
would like to knoAv Avhat is in it, I expect?’ 

‘I do knoAv, sir,’ said Gascoigne iinpulsivel^x 

‘YHiat!’ exclaimed the old man. 

‘Your Will is at my clianibeis, sir. Do you 
ipcollect that (hi,y when you left your tin box 
unlocked upon tiie table here? In your absence 
I opened it, .':.a\v your will, and was uiialde to 
resist the temptation of reading it. You re- 
turned suddenly^ befoi'e I was able to replace 
it, so fl have ke}it it ever since,’ excla-imed 
Gascoigne, very ]nile and shamefaced. 

There a painful silence In* full a minute ; 
tlie old imiii’s evil eye vSeemed. po.sitively to 
glare upon the ollimder, win.} louiccd pnmisely 
as he :felt ; and then Gascoigne said: 

‘It Avas a mean trick, but 1 hii heartily 
a-slianied of niy.Nclf, avid 1 lieg yuiir pardeun’ 

‘And that is to be the end f/f it, eh?’ 
sneered the old man, sluAvly recovering from 
his amazement. 

‘I expect not,’ said Gascoigne half deiianily. 

‘You.r cousin ought to be much obliged to 
you,’ said ohl Barker with a harsh laugh. 

‘ She needs the money more than I,’ said 
Gascoigne. 

‘ By Jove 1 sir, she shall liaA^e it too, 'Wliat 
is more, it shall come to Iier from your own 
hand,’ roared the old man, purple in the face. 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Gascoigne quietly. 

‘ 1 1.1 inalce a fresh will on the spot/ 

‘'Very well, sir.’ 

‘You shall take it doAvn fi'om niy dictation.’ 

‘As you ydease. It is rather like signing iny 
OAvn (lea til" warrant,’ said Gascoigne with u ner- 
vous laugh. 

‘ So it is ; so nmch the belter ; sei-ves you 
right. There’s a sheet of paper and a pen OA^er 
yonder. Sit you down,’ said the old man 
exeitedl^x 

Poor Gascoigne obeyed silently, and not with* 
out an uncomfortable pang. It avus, as he had 
said, uncommonly like signing his own death- 
warrant ; but after ail, it wim only what he 
had anticipated, and he felt a certain sense of 
relief at having unburdened his con.ycience. 
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‘I suppose you had better luive the pictures 
and the things here,’ said the old man grudg- 
ingly. ‘ Slie woiildidt appreciate ^em,’ 

Uriuinlc you, sir,’ said Gascoigne meekly. 

‘Tliere may be a few pounds at my bank— 
not worth, speaking of. In fact, this will may 
as well be in simihu’ terms us the lastj with 
your name and Margaret’s reversed,’ said old 
Barker, with his malevolent old eye glistening. 

‘ Margaret is to be residuary legatee, in fact,’ 
said Gascoigne, with a sinking heart. 

‘ Fes. How much do people say I’m worth.’ 

‘■£100,000 at least,’ answered Gascoigne, with 
assumed iudiherence, 

‘Ah! a good round sum to lose for a little 
curiosity, isn't it ?’ sneered old Baiicer. 

‘ It can’t he Indped,’ said Gascoigne philo- 
sophically. 

‘ Indeed it can’t. Now are you ready?’ 

‘F'es,’ said Gascoigne, grasping his pen tlrivdy. 

The old man dictated, and the sight of his 
nephew’s ill-concealed discomfiture was evi- 
dently so amusing to him, that he paused at 
frequent intervals to chuckle and laugh. At 
length, however, Gascoigne’s penance was ended ; 
witiles.ses were procured ; and the will was duly 
signed. Old Barker took possession of it, and 
when his nephew departed — for naturally the 
evening soon flagged after this exciting episode 
— the old man said : 

‘Good-night. What a fool you have been! 
Those pictures and things are not worth a 
quarter of what I gave for them. Still I sup- 
pose yon will get a couple of thousand clear.’ 

‘ More tlnan I had any right to expect,’ said 
Gascoigne, as heartily as he could, 

‘ More than you deserve, you mean. Shake 
hands I ’ 

‘you’ve forgiven mel’ 

‘Yes, but you’ll never forgive yoimeli ! 
You were a fool to look at the will, but you 
wei'e a worse fool to tell If you liadn’t, I 
sliuuld very likely never have missed it,’ said 
the old man, leering at him. 

Tins was not exactly consolatory to Gascoigne, 
who, though he realised the satisfaction of 
having relieved his conscience, experienced the 
natural disappointment of a man who has 
waintonly thrown away a vast fortune. It h 
true that he had always expected this, and at 
lea.sfc he had saved somethiug out of the fire. 
But it was a bitter pill, and it \vas fortunate 
that his professional engagements prevented 
him from brooding over his disappointment 
He was also spared any farther cliscussion on the 
subject with his uncle, for within a week the 
old man had an apoplectic seiijure, from which 
he never rallied. GascoigTie was of course sum- 
moned to his uncle’s bedside, but the patient 
was unconscious, and in that state lie passed 
away. His will was nowhere to be found, but 
in searching for it, Gascoigne came across a 
note addres.sed to him by the deceased, stating 
that the document was in the custody of his 
solicitor, and requesting Gascoigne to "see this 
geutlcman at once, before communicating wilb 
his cousin. The young man naturally lost no 
time m calling upon Mr Bush, of "Lincoln’.^ 
Ian, an old friend and client of his uncle’s, 
and lie w^s perhaps, a trifle disappointed when 
the lawy^ placed in his liamls the identical 


document which he had himself assi.sted to 
prepare. 

‘ I thought, perliaps, my uncle might have 
made a subsequent will,’ he observed lialf in- 
voluntarily. 

‘ He could not have made a will more favoiu'- 
able to you,’ said old Mr Bush. ‘His pictures 
and things must be worth 0,000 at the very 
lowest estimate, and his bank balance — which 
he leaves you also— amounts to rather more, as 
I happen to know. I should tliink you will 
take altogether £30,000 wdien the effects are 
realised.’ 

‘It is an agreeable surprise,’ murmured Gas- 
coigne. ‘Still, my cousin is residuary legatee, 
wliich means, I suppose, .£150,000.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind, my dear sir,’ ex- 
claimed Mr Bush. ‘The lady will only get tlie 
proportion of hi.s annuity due at the date of 
his death — perhaps £1000 or so.’ 

‘^Yhatl’ gasped Gascoigne, ‘His annuity!’ 

‘It wdll surpidse many people,’ replied the 
lawyer. ‘He was supposed to be very wealthy, 
and so he was, in a sense. But he sunk lus 
fortune many years ago in the purchase of an 
annuity of £5000 a year, and a precious good 
bargain he made of it. It is a good thing for 
you that you are not his residuary legatee.’ 

‘I^ was once,’ exclaimed Gascoigne, marvelling 
at his iiaiTow escape, and at his uncle’s peculiar 
method of .showing resentment. 

‘Yes; that was before your success at the 
bar, on wiiicli I congratulate you,’ replied Mr 
Busin ‘The fact is, that our departed friend 
\vas ^ fond of a joke. Fortunately, as your : 
cousin expects nothing, she xvon’t be disap- 
pointed at getting only’ £1000. If his old will 
had stood and you had found yourself in lier 
position — 

‘That ttwidd liave been a sell certainly,’ said 
Gascoigne, wiio felt that lie could now afford 
to hiugl). 


EOSE-ELF RIDDLES. 

'Ihe Ro.se-Elf laughed with glee 
i\s he put this riddle to me : 

‘What Is yet fairer than I? 

Prithee attend !’ 

I hesitate not to reply : 

‘The face of a friend.’ 

The Hose-Elf shook wdfch mirth, 

And a dewdrop fell to the earth. 

‘ What rarer jewel is worn? 

Prithee attend ! ’ 

‘ The tear that is sympathy-born 
- From the lieart of a friend.’ 

The Rose-Eir bowed his head, 

And a fragrance around 'was shed. 

‘ Dying, my sweetness is pa.st ! 

All ! what can eternally last ? 

Prithee attend ! ’ 

‘That, born of God, hath no end, 

So— Love, in the heart of a friend.’ 

Emm Mills. 

Printed and PublLsliod by *W, k R. Ghambehs, Limifcea, 
47 Paternoster llow% ’London ; and 'Edinburgh. 
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THE SALT AND GAS ABELLS OF CHINA. 

By E. If. pAi:Ki:iJ. 

O^NJE of tlie most remarkable iiidustries an the 
world the .salt factory of Tsz-liu Tsiiig, on a 
braiicli of the IJppex’ Yang-tsze River, in 
A¥estern China. The name means * self- Ho wing 
wells,' and refers to their peculiar capacity for 
supplying both the raw’ material itself and the 
fneT for preparing tlie material— salt brine and 
natural gas — at one omd the same time. It would 
be of A^ery little use to .say wdnat towns they are 
near, as all lopograpliical names in that region 
are ecpially unknown in Europe j but their exact 
situation is in north latitude SO', and longi- 
tude 105'' ea.st of (Greenwich, about thirty Eng- 
lish miles from the walled city of Fu-slmn. I 
Yisited them in 1 881 , and at that time rcertainly 
not : half-a-dozen Europeans in all had even 
seen them, not to say accurately described 
them. . 

Tlie 11 limber of wells in actual working is about 
live thousand ; but for olliciul purpose.^— tliui is, 
squeezing and coiTuption— they are reported at 
a quarter of that figure ; and the area under 
active operations covers,' perliap.s,’ four or six 
square miles. One of the first things that 
attracted my attention, as 1 strolled amongst the 
worlrs, uRis a man leisurely, tapping the rock 
with a lieavy steel weight susqiended from a 
framework by strips of bamboo, to which it 
W'as iirraly attached: he had already done a 
little over luvo inches, having only begun the 
(lay before. A little farther , on, 1 sa^v a/ similar 
hummer being raised by a youth from a well 
mouth not more than .six inclies in diameter. 
This man said Ids grandfather had commenced 
the work, which had gone on iminterruptedly 
througli the life of his father, and w\as now in 
its seventieth year. Two inches of rock are an 
average day’s work, which, at three hundred 
days a year, w'ould make fifty feet, or half a 
mile for the seventy years.* Butj of coiir.se, 
that . was an exception, and he liad suffered 
accidents. As a riile, bottom, or rather absence 


of bottom, is readied in anything between one 
and ten years, and the majority of the wells 
are between two thousand and three tliousand 
feet deep. The weights or hammers are .sliaped 
like a closed fist, witli two projecting knuckles, 
and tlie operator simply dabs this agaiii.st the 
i rock by leisurely rai.sing and letting go the 
] bamboo line, A.s the slush accuinnlate.s and 
j deadens the effect of the hammer, it is hauled 
, up in a bamboo bucket, that is to say, in a 
I length of bamboo, fitted with a Bolf - acting 
I leather valve at the bottom, and about as bulky 
las a beer bottle : the weight of the de.s(:endiiJg 
I Inicket opens the valve, and allow.s the shush to 
I run in : the moment tlie bucket is rai.sed, the 
[ valve imprisons the sliush. As the well gets 
; deeper, the force of the human man is insulli- 
I dent to raise the hiimmer. A scaffolding is then 
built, and the man works a lever with his feet, 
A second man often assists to twitch the cord 
sideways, so as to give a rotatory motion to the 
heavy weight. 

When the man Estrike.s ilc’ — that is, brine and 
hydrogen gas— a terrific explosion usually takes 
place. The force of the gas is sufficient to 
aniiihilute any portion of the man who ina}' be 
Btanding in its way ; and for many weeks it is 
I impo.ssible to put anything down llie ivell, until 
tlie gas has been partially exhausted. This is 
I done by piercing small }iole.s in the side of the 
well (which, for the first three Imndred feet, is 
lined with cedar Avood), and attaching thereto 
long pipes, through which the gas can be sub- 
divided, conveyed any distance, and ignited fur 
any required purpose. The force of the rising 
hydrogen thus expends itself upon these outlets, 
and it becomes possible in time to block up 
the well with a heavy stone. In the case of 
the one I closely examined, the liydrogen was 
carried along some distance by two main bamboo 
pipes, vei'j solidly strengthened with a heavy clay 
skin : these two mains w^ere then .subdivided into 
I twenty. These twenty had been fiercely burning, 
* night and day, for many weeks, but the supply 
^ was so plentiful that no attempt at economy was 
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iiuide, altliougli each siauli jet woukl have uiore 
than siiliiced for boiling several .salt-pans in 
perpetuity. The annual rental on such a 
subdi\hJecl jet is about ^10 a )-ear : in one 
esiablisliiiieiit which I visited, seventy pans 
were kept going day and night, so that their 
uwiier would have to pay J700 a year, at least, 
to the proprietor of the hydrogen well. This 
explains how it pays to go on dabbing away, 
generation after generation •. the longer a xnan 
Works, the less wi.se it i.s to abandon what lie 
lias acconiplished. He can borrow on the 
security of work done, and if lie himself 
does not make a fortune, his grandson will ; 
meanwhile, he himself mortgages future cer- 
tainties. It i.s only the welk which have gas, 
but no brine, which are thus uniiuinageable 
and inexhauBtible. Where tliere is brine as 
Nvell as gas, the latter is kept within bounds 
by the fornier, and the proprietor uses as much 
of his owri gas as he wants to boil his own 
brine, letting out the rest at a rent. Tliere is a 
great deal of uncertainty about tlie gas of the 
brine- wells : sometimes, "after issuing with the 
brine for years, it .suddenly gives out ; at others 
it as unexpectedly recommences, or even begins 
for the first time. 

The gas from one of the subdivided jets has 
enough power to evaporate five hundredweight 
of salt ill an iron pan three inches thick. 
Notwithstanding this force, the flame is at once 
ex ti nguisli ed if a small pa vin g-s tone is placed at 
the miizaie of the jet ; the gas then escapes into 
the air through two smaller tLibe.s, which are 
opened for that purpose, a few feet back from 
tlic muzzle ; and if all the outlets are blocked, 
of course the gas forces its way through the 
one where there i.s least resistance. Nothing 
could be simpier or less expensive than the,se 
aiTangemeiits. 

’The wells must luive been worked irom the 
uio-st aiicieiit times, for i find the following 
sentence in the Chinese commentary to a w’ork 
almost two thousand years old : ‘ As to tlieae 
tire wells, if it be de.sired to extract their fire, tiie 
way is to throw some ordiuary fire into them : in 
a moment tliere w'ili be an explosion ju.st like a 
clap of thunder, and blaze of light visible for 
miles round. This tire can he conveyed away 
in bamboo tubing, in such wise as to make 
charcoal or coal uimecessary. Having thus got 
Uie fire froni^ the well, you can hoib the brine 
from the well, and yoibwill get from forty to 
fifty per cent, of solid salt out of it : whereas, 
if ordinary fire were used, you wmuld not get 
more tliau twenty or thirty per cent.’ The 
viceroy of the province who was in power when 
I visited the wells, and who hinrself published 
a book on tlm reorganisation of the indu.stry, 
plaeoH the date of their first profitable working 
towards the middle of the lourtli century of 
our era. 

. A pair of enoimous sliears, w^ell stayed and 
very firm, are fixed directly over the mouth of 
eack 'Wcdl, and to the top of them is attached 
a; strong jmlley, round which passes the bamboo 
cord, which supports the ‘bucket.’ Tlie term 
; bucket is only a makeshift expression for an 
inimcmse^ tube, to tiventy to fifty feet in 
length,, fashioned of bamboo joints connected 
together;. \nthJieuipon. cord tightly w^ouxid round 


the screw-like thread cut into the outer face of 
the bamboo, and vStrengthened near each end liy 
stout iron rings. The rope from the pulley 
pa.sses under auotlier wheel in a horizon tal 
direction to the circumference of what may be 
cle.sciibed as a huge timber teetotum or deca- 
gonal framework, the axle of which is a per- 
perulicuiar beam revolving in iron sockets below 
and above. .Projecting spokes allow the attacli- 
meiit of four buffaloes., each of which a driver 
grasp.s by the tail ivith one hand, while with 
the other he belabours W’itli a whip or rope-end. 
Tliroiigh the nostrils of each buffalo is run a 
halter, so tied in front of him that he gets a 
cruel tweak each time he lags. The pace 
comiiieiices with a brisk walk, which gradiailly 
increa.ses into a sharp trot, and even a gallop, 
the wretched animals panting for their lives, 
and lashing tlieiuselves into a tempeBt of 
perspiration. It took twelve minutes to haul 
up the particular bucket I stood watching. 
By measuring the number of times the rope 
encircled tlie teetotum, and then taking the 
diameters of this last, I found the depth of 
tlie Well must have been as nearly as po.s.sibie 
two thoiLsand live hundred feet, or say, half 
a mile. 

As w'ith a nautical log-line, so with thi.s 
rope ; the last hundred feet or so at each 
end \vere marked with hide tongues, so as 
to give warning that the bucket Was ap- 
proaching, or the rope running out. Two of 
the four biilTaloes are then slipped, and the 
pace is eased for the two remaining ones. The 
liucket contains about two liuiidred weight of 
brine, the emptying of which only occupies 
a fe^v seconds : the brine is cartecl out into 
a tub or cistern let into the ground, from 
which a conduit carries the Ikjuid through 
a rough filter into a roofed reservoir, kept 
under lock and key. The teetotum u tiien 
allowed to revolve backwards at a fearfui 
pace, the weight of the long bucket giving 
the ueceBsary ini pet us. As the top end of tlie 
rope draw.s nigh, a brake is applied by dlie 
foreman in charge. Like all tlie otlier native 
apparatus, this is extremely simple. It consists 
of flat hambuo strip.?, tapering into a twisted 
rope at each end, and one end is attached to the 
building, while the other rims half round the 
teetotum : the foreman simply sits on the iiat 
part, when, of course, his wanglit checks the speed. 
The same four biiHaluGS are again iumiediutely 
harnessed tu, each team lianliiig up two biicket.s 
ill BUcce.ssion, at intervals of about five hours. 
After their turn is over, the beasts are carefully 
groomed and stalled, and are, he.side.s, regaled 
with a swim once in every twenty-four hours ; 
their food is expensive, as all * the country 
around has long .since been denuded of 
vegetation. 

Aliy one wdio has not a well of his own can 
buy brine from the reservoirs. As the country 
around is undulating, it is easy to convey 
the brine in any direction by the simple force 
of gravity, all that is necessary being that the 
starting point be a few inches or feet higher 
than the destination, and higher than any 
hillock over 'which the bamboo tubing may be 
conducted. The brine is, of course, not all of 
one quality ; the blacker it is the better, and 
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ji lilt; 3 "Li‘lk)\ver il 1* the woivse. The 1 

ji spoke to did iiot place the yield of salt so pni- 
I purtiouately high as ilie aneieut miLliuait}' i liave 
I qiioled ; the cliiel one said tlie best brine would 
only bull iulo twenty per eent. of atdid sail, ilut 
I it 16 only the lierccst ihrnaees that can produce 
I the block .-.all at all ; the jets uf ordinary 
viguui* will only jiroduce granular sill, which 
i;? e-f lighter consistency. A cake of Ijluck salt 
! weighs six huialrcd |.ujuiul.g and this Is deftly 
|i split into four <puarli‘J‘S;, each of wliicb. forms a 
,|i uiiui's load. One «;ake fur eacli, pan a day is 
i exceptionally gouil work. 1 found, that aevenly 
i jiuns ])!’0<luceib average, seven, tons a d.-iy, 

I taking; graiudar and block salt fcogetlier, at the 
! pa]-liciilar esiablishment wiiere 1 iinnhii close 

I iucp.iiiy. 

Tine boiling slieds reiniuded me very miicli of 
an .English tajinery, and also, t(.> ;t, certain, 
extent, of tiie salt factories at Wins, ford aud 
North wicli in Cheshire. The furnace over 
wldedi each is placed is simply a hole in 

the ground, a,bout six feet square and deep, 
and tlni gas tubes are conducted into this hole. 
The mouth of the gas tube is not more tliuii 
Indf an inch in diameter. There are about six 
pans to each brine reservoir. These reservoirs 
are made of woovl covered witli clay, like taii- 
y pits, and are automatically fed by conduits 
through which the brine trickles slowly into 
the pans. Tlie wages are extremely Iiigh 

fur China, about ten Hliiilings a week, and 

j food found; but good food (rice and pork) 

j costs little in Cliina, threepence a day being 

:J enough to feed , any reasonable man. Each, 

I; inaji wurks twcnly-foiir hours at a streteli, and 

j; then rest.^5 for anuther whole day of twenty-four 
! iiuurs. ..Lie gets uu holidays except at the .New 
; Year, The work is,, of cuurBe, vei;}' t.rying, 

I usjKjcially durijig the iusuiroruble dieut-s of 

I- suiniiiicr ; but ibe rijof arraJig{nja:n,its aixg goia 
jI and. there is ].)ienty of ventilation. The smell 
f Li'ton tint frcbh brine and unburnt gas is 

; decidedly bait the fumes from the furnaces 
j did 3.u>t appear lu me to be at all uilensive, 
j Tim liiscrepani’y between the ancient account 
I and tlie moderii, us to the proportioar of asalt 
I that juay be extracted, possibly arises from the 
i; bict that tlie NuirJs and whey ^ of beans are. 
|T in modern tiines poured into the boiling brine, 
{'■ in orilei' to faidl i tale crystallisation ; the result 
;| of this I was told was, that half the total solid 
M ]u‘u«luct Was ‘bweet salt,’ and half Lgulbcake.^ 
A\ This ‘gall -cuke ^ is too acrid .for eatiing purposes, 
|i and is used to make paint and plaster bind 
; firmly, and also to separate the curd from the 
: ; wliev of bean juice. 

y The salt costs about a halfpenny a pound 
i \ at tim factories, but goveniinont duties and the 
i i cost of canlage soon bring it up to Uirecpcuce 
i! or even s\x])e!ice a ])uuud. In fact, 1 found 
that 1 could roughly calculate the distance .[ 
: I was frojii any given spot in this province by 
j ijujuiriiig the local price of jsalt. It is not easy’’ 
>!, to ascertaiu the exact production for eacli year, 
' ' but it is cerkiiu that the governmeul derives, 
ji from the Ts/.-liu Tsing induHtry alone, an annual 
revenue of at least i'500,000, even at the ])reseut 
It',, is everybody’s: interest ; do 
j coHceal the truth, and everybody concerned 
peculates wlierever there i.s opportunity. I 


s[>onl; a considerable lime in trying to work 
out the ap]>roximatc truth, and canie to the 
cuuclinlou that bOOjOOd tons a year would not be 
too liigli an estimate of the gro.-.s jU'od notion of 
all the Wells, including in this the Fu-shun and 
all other distrioti; wiihin a cij'ouit of one Imudrcd 
miles. h>iiUe ;3n,n(j(i^000 pw>]do use this sail ; sfi 
that, at tlij.s tliei'e wmiM be luo ions fiu 

every tbousniid poupli*. nr iimn four to live 
|.un,iuds a [.lead pei* unnum. 


THE EASaiN.ATION C)]^ THE KIHGa 

(U^AFl’ER ;i,V.---W]'il ' keach; tee . mei>a,ngb. 

0.E our ■’ooyago; fr'.:.>ni V'euict.; to tlie Medaiig 
Rive.!.' I iind, on looking through my diuty, 
that tln.;rc is little or nolhing of iuipm-tance to 
tell. We reached Colombo, w'hcre wo had 
aiTanged to call for coal, two days in advanre 
of the French mail-boat, and nearly a w’cek 
ahead of the P. and 0. steamer Jjy which the 
Icing would, in all probability, have other- 
wise been compelled to travel. The stamp of 
the engines resounded night and day, and every 
noon the record of oui* progress wim hailed 
with eager aechmiation. It was extraordinary 
how every one on board the boat, from the 
person most interested, down to the ve,ry isliip’.s 
boys, seemed to-be impressed witli the necessity 
of speed. I think of all the gifts vouch safeti 
to luan, the most enviable is the power ot’ aliect- 
iiig otiiers with, a participatio.n. in ujie’s own 
desires, such as the King of the Aledaugs 
undoubtediy possessed. Sometimes, wlum .1 lay 
awake in the stiil wmtehes of the night, I 
fcFund myself almost wonderi.iig at my p(jsititm. 
\¥luit was there in, this inan, I asked n!y'.--clf, 
to compel me, to .such liaslc!, to make me spend 
my nieutey so j'ccklessly. to induce rm;, wliu 
delesicd jmsto m curdially, fojvgo my uwn care- 
frilly planned iUTaiigements, :ind Iind im .'jUIJs- 
faction so great as tire frothing of the watt-r 
nnder our ]) 0 ws, am.l the liigh hgiires rccordetl 
on ou 2 ‘ patent log 1' Ami yet w’hen I was in 
his company, it never occurred to me for an 
iri.stant to wondei’. 1 paced the deck by liis 
side, cast anxious glancces at the weather, prayed 
that no storm might ari.co to hinder us, aud 
coniiiiuully iiiieiTogated the c:aptain and engineers 
as to the progres.s of tire boat. 

Under the inilueiice of his cxcitenmnt, our 
pusseiigeFs de.'^pomleucy about his own herJth 
secured entirely to Imvc left him. Never once 
did he refer to his doctor’s report iu any shape 
or form. He was occupied fronr morning till 
night, plotting and pdanuing, and puepuring 
him.seif for every possible contingyucy that 
might aw’aifc him on ai'rival in Iris duminioms. 
Sometimes he made me his euulklaufc, at others 
lie would keep liiniself strictly to Irimself. At 
all times, howeverj he Vt'ins consideration and 
courtesy itself. A guest more fdtarmiiig, or one 
more eaBily pleased, it would have been scarcely 
possible to frxuh 

When Ceylon was once Irehind us, and we were 
steaming across the lri<Iian Ocean, bound for 
Singapore ns fast as our engine.^ \toukl take us, 
every one’s restlessness seemed to increase by 
leaps and boiind.s. In less tlran a fortnight we 
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Blioi.ilil reacli oar destination, and our friend 
would kno^^" the worst. 

On tlie afternoon of tlie day that we entered 
tlie Straits of Malacca, I was seated near the 
saloou-coiiipanion reading, when the captain 
desccinled the ladder from the bridge, and came 
to speak with me. 

M am sorry to have to tell you, my lord,’ 
he said abruptly, as he touched his cap, ‘that 
the engineer thinks he is nmning short of 
coal’ 

There was always a standing feud l.)etweeu 
the bridge viiid tlie engine-room, and Wells was 
only too glad to have a cdiance of presenting 
his enemies to me in an unfavourable liglit. I 
therefore resolved to make iiicpii lies before I 
committed myself to any line of action. 

‘How mucii has he still in the bunkers?’ I 
inquired. 

‘Plenty,’ he says, Ho take ns into tlie Gulf of 
Biain,’ was the 'answer, ‘but not sufficient to 
see us across it.’ 

‘You infer by that, I suppose, that we shall 
liave to call at Singapore/ 1 continued. ‘That 
will mean a long delay and, as you know, 
under the present circumstances, every hour is 
of importance.’ 

‘ I am quite aware of that, my lord,’ he 
replied, wuth an aggrieved face. ‘I told Mr 
so myself only ten minutes since.’ 

‘ Send Mr M‘GilI to me, if you please,’ I 
said. ‘This is a very serious matter, and we 
must not decide hastily.’ 

A moment or two later the skipper returned 
wdtli the engineer, a weather-beaten old Scotcli- 
niaii who liad been in the service of my family 
ever since he had been able to earn his daily 
bread. 1 questioned him on the subject of tlie 
co.d, only to learn that it was nece.ssary beyond 
doubt that we must call at Singapore, otherwise 
wc should be unable to reacli our destination. 
There was nothing for it but to make the best 
of a bad bargain. I accordingly gave the 
required instructioiiB, and rose from my chair 
to go and iiiform the person cliielly concerned. 
Just, howajvciyas I was about to enter tlie saloon- 
companion, I espied iiim coming up the stairs 
from below. When he reached the deck I 
turned and walked with lam to the rails. He 
looked, eagerly at me. 

‘You have some bad news for me, Jjord 
Instow,’ he said, wdth that peculiar abruptness 
characteristic of him. ‘I can see it in your 
face. What has happened?’ 

‘Something that will cause you some annoy- 
ance I fear/ I answered. ‘ The chief engineer 
lias just been to me to say that he has not 
.sufficient coal in his bunkers to carry us to 
our destination. Steaming at the pace wa huA'e 
done has caused tlie store we took in at Colombo 
to vanish in lialf its ordinary time, and we 
.must therefore put into Singapore for a fresh 
. supply.’ 

m -The Mng’s clouded ominously. 

V- ‘Another delay/ he muttered, ‘another delay. 
And every hour of vital importance.’ 

.’v.He’ walked a few paces from me and I saw 
his fists clench, and his mouth harden. Suddenly 
■ he wheeled round, and came hack to my side. 

',‘1 :'ain’ proving myself sadly ungrateful/ he 
said, '/ after al!^yolU’ k me, I hope 


you will forgi^’® a moment, I must 

confess, I tvas disappointed, for T am so eager 
to get to my kingdom idi at 1 can bear no delays. 
.Bill I know that you are as sorry as I am. 

How long do you think it Avill take us to get 

in a fresh sujiply ?’ 

‘At most not mure than live hours,’ 1 

answered. ‘I cannot tell you how vexed I am 
that such a thing should have occurred. But 
I fear it could not be helped.’ 

‘Say no more about it, I beg of you/ he 
answered. ‘In any case, Ave shall he there 

some days before I could possibly have reached 
it ill the ordinary course of eveiit.s.’ 

‘And then you Avill know everything. And 
your mind will be set at rest.’ 

‘Yes. I shall know everything,’ he replied, 
with an inlhiite sadness in his voice. ‘How 
much that means, “know everything!” But 
there is one question I liave been Avishing to 
ask you every day. When you have deposited 
me at my destination, Avluit do you and your 
sister intend doing?’ 

‘ We had thought of calling at Haiphong, and 
then proceeding on our way to Japan/ I 
answered. 

‘Are you in any great hiirry to reach the 
Land of the Glirysanthemum ? ’ 

‘No,’ I replied. ‘We are idle folk, and there 
is no particular need of haste.’ 

‘Then Avhy not stay Avith me for a AA^eek or 
two? I should like nothing better than to have 
an opportunity of repaying all the kiiKlnes.se.s I 
have received at your hands. There is much 
to be seen, believe me, and to one Avho, like 
yourscdf, takes such a vivid interest in the 
building up of new countries, there are endless 
traits to he studied in the people themselves. 
Come, Lord .InstoAv, Avhat do you say? Will you 
remain Avith me for a Avliile ?’ 

He looked at me Avitli his dark lustrous eyes, 
as if more than I could guess depended upon 
my answer, 

‘1 should enjoy it immensely,’ I replied. 
‘But I must first consult my sister. If she has 
no reu.son for hastening on to Japan, I sluiil be 
only too glad to accept your hospitable invi" 
tatiom’ 

*Y^e must place the matter before Lady Olivia, 
then, and see Avhat she says.’ 

Accordingly that evening at diimer our 
guest introduced the .subject, and Avlien Olivia 
had given her consent, it Avas definitely settled 
that Ave should accept the invitation exteutled 
to us. For my own part, I must confess, I Avas 
glad. I will oAAui to a vulgar curiosity. I Avanted 
to examine his countiy carefully, to criticise his 
rule, and I Avas also anxious to learn Avhal un- 
loAvard event had called him so suddenly from 
Europe. Such a favourable opportunity might 
never occur again, and under these circumstances 
I Av^as resolved to make the most of it. 

Tavo days later we reached Singapore, spent 
a miserable day coaling in the harbour, and 
continued our voyage the same evening. Once 
in the Gulf of Siam, Ave were nearly at our 
journey’s end. In three days or therealjouls 
we should be in the Medang liiver, which the 
king had informed us AA’^as navigable up to his 
capital ; and then for a spell ashore ! 

As the distance that separated us from the 
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laiitl deAi‘euse«,lj the king’s anxiety becunie 
almost painful to watch. Througlioufc tile day 
he paced the deck, casting anxious glances 
ahead and astern, as if by so doing lie could 
liasten tlie progress of the boat. 

On the evening prior to our nmking tlie 
land, while I was engaged upon the bridge, he 
dkcoveretl Olivia standing at the taiirai I, watch- 
ing the water cmiming in tlie wake. The night 
was warm, and the sea was strangely plios- 
pliorescent, 

forty-eiglit hours or thereaboiite you will 
be ill your own country once uuu’i*,' r-aid my 
sister, wlieu they had l>een standing side i»y side 
ter some lew minutes. 

^ y es, 1 shall be at the liead of my kingdom 
again,’ he answered, in a low voice; Oind frmn 
what I imagine, it will be about time. It is a 
gooil tiling. Lady Olivia, that few people are 
compelled l>y fate to know the suspense that 
lias been my portion these five weeks past. 
And it also falls to tlie lot of but few to have 
such gootl friends a,s yourself and your brother. 
Ibnv 1 sliall ever be able to tliank you both 
sufficiently for all your goudnes.s to me I do 
not know.’ 

^Ihn sure we have ecpial cause to be. grateful 
to your highne.ss.’ 

To this he offered no reply, but glanced round 
tlie horizon, find then np to the multitudinous 
stars sliining hi the firmament of heaven. 

^Sliake.speare tells us “There is a tide in the 
afi'airs of men which, taken at tlie ilood, leads 
on to fortune, he continued; ‘but he says 
nothing of how Tve are to guard it wdien 
advantage has been taken of the flood, and the 
fortune has been acquired. My kingdom is my 
fortune. I liave won it ; am I to keep it or 
not'l. That is the question tliat the next few 
Weeks have to answer.’ 

‘Keep it?’ cried Olivia with conviction. ‘As 
1 said to you in \tenice, you keep it, come 

what may.’ 

‘ Toil wish. me. success, do you not?’ 

‘With, all my heart I do/ she answered; 
‘you niust not even iJiiuM of failure. It could 
'never be.’ ' 

‘ You Iiave said you wish me success with all 
your hmrt, Lady ()livia,’ he said, with peculiar 
empliasm ; ‘ have you any notion of what con- 
siructioii those apparently simple w'ords may 
have put upon tliein by a lonely man?’ 

Bhe gave a little start, and her ham.l suddenly 
den died upon the rail before her; she did not 
answer, however. 

‘ You must remember/ he said very slowly, 
and wdth increasing earnestness, ‘that after all, 
sovereigns are men first and : king.s afterwards. 
To win your o.steeoi I would aecomplisli any- 
thing possildo to inoid,al man ; nothing could be 
too difficult for me. But I am frightening you. 
i laid no riglit to do .so. Forgive me ; I will 
say no more now, but will content myself wdth 
one question. Having said so much, can you still 
hid me, go on and prosper witli all your heart?’ 

Blie lookeil up into his face, and then in a 
voice so soft that he could scarcely hear it, 

‘ I do. Go on and pro.sper.’ 

He bent his iiead over the hand he held, and 
pressed his lips upon It. She did not try to 


prevent him; luit, as soon as he X’eieased her, 
.she turned oii lier heel and sped away alongp 
the deck towards the saloon companion-ladder. 
Ynien she came to bid me good -nigh fc halHiu- 
hour later, her eyes vv ere red as if with weeping. 

‘ Wliy, Olivia,’ I said, holding her beautiful 
face up to the light that I might examine it, 
‘what docs this mean ? You liave been crjiiig. 
Come, come, darling, what Inis made you uni- 
happy?’ 

Cl cannot tell/ she answered, lior face now^ 
buried on iny elioulder. M do not know.’ 

Seeing that she was in a state when it is 
I not wise for a man to make any attempt at 
I comfoi't, I eluinged my tactics, bade her not be 
I silly, and having done so, Icul her to lu-r cabin. 

I Afterwards I went on deck, more piixzlci] as to 
I the reason of her tears than I carcil to own. 

I I found the king pacing np and down before 
! the smoking-room. To my surprise, I found he 
I was in happier and more coiiildeiit spirits tlian 
i I laid seen liiiu since we left Yenice. 

‘ We are making the best of headway/ lie 
cried, as I came np with him. ‘I should say 
weTe doing a full sixteen.’ 

‘I can tell you exactly,’ I answered, going to 
the ladder that led to the bridge, ami calling 
the mate to me. From him I inquired our 
speed, and \vas sui’prised to hear him reply 
‘sixteen and a half,’ 

‘That being so,’ said the king, ‘we should 
have the coast in sight at daylight, and twenty- 
four hours later should see us at our destination. 
After tliat T can get to work. I feel as if we, 
are on the threshold of great events.’ 

‘You seem somewhat more confident tliis 
evening.’ 

He lool?e,d at me very closely for a socoml or 
two, and then, gathering from my face Idnit I j 
kneiv nothing of his interview with Olivia, 
continued; 

‘I am more eoufident. As I approa<r]i my 
country niy uld spirit is coming back to nn*. 

I am determined that my arrival shall ma,rk 
a new epoch. What f liave done in the pjist 
sliull be as nothing to what I will do in tlie 
future. I will let yon see of wliat great deeds 
I I and my people are capalih?, and then you 
I will be able to judge for yourself what oiir 
I future is de,stiiied to be. Lord Instow, wlio can 
j say that I urn not building up the iiucieiis of 
I wiiafc may some day be tim ruling power of the 
I Blast? You think of India, of Russia, of China, 
of Japan/ and you smile incredulously. You 
j deem it impossible, but I am not abashed; 

I to-night I am prophetic and can see clearly 
’ the future. I see my people increased to more 
than double their pre.sent number; I see the soil 
of my country utilised to the best advantage,;. I 
see my cities lilled with honest traders, niy bor- : 
ders extended to the Cidna Sea on. one .side and 
the Bay of Bengal on the other ; I see ships carry- 
ing tlie produce of my land to the other great 
nations of the world, and the vessels of ih,qse - 
countries at anchor in my harbours. Trains 
traverse my ]>lains, all the latest aids to civilisa- 
tion are known and iitiliseil by my people, 1 live 
at peace wdtii my neighbours, and having done 
my life’s work I see my son reaily to take my 
place when 1 .shall step down from tlie throne.’ 

‘God grant it may be as your highness pre- | 
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diet.-,' I answered, quite carried away by tlie 
eloquence with wliicli lie epoke. 

‘God grant it mayd be a-mswered, lifting his 
liat froiw his head as he spoke. 

Tlien taking iny arm, we began to pace the 
<leck together, building up and perfecting the 
Ciupire wbich he liad so sanguinely anticipated. 
It was a lovely night, and a.s the king was not 
tired, we continued to walk and talk long after 
tlie bell luicl struck midnight ; then, as the 
dew was falling heavily, we adjourned to the 
sinoking’-rooni, and continued onr discussion 
tliore. When we had finished, I discovered, to 
my astonisliinent, that it wa.s on the stroke of 
three. In an hour and a half at most it would 
he daylight, and soon, after that tlie coast .shonhl 
be ill .sight. Under til Gse eircnmstances, we de- 
termined to remain upion declc. to welcome it. 

An liour later it was light enough to enable 
us to see the yaclit from .stem to stern. We 
accordingly left tlie smoking-room and ascended 
to the bridge. Here the air .struck strangely 
cold, and a slight mist hung upon the water. 
I inquired onr .speed from the skipper, wlio 
had just joined us, and he answered, ‘Barely 
ten.’ 

Ill less than an hour the sun rose on our 
.starboard how, and when he was wadi aliove 
the sea a faint line revealed to us the land 
ahead, IL’oin contemplating it I turned to the 
king. His ei’es ivere fixed upon it, and his 
mouth wa-s firm set as if he were clencliing his 
teeth that he miglit prevent himself from betray- 
ing his emotion. Proportionately fi.s the land rose 
above tlie waves his excitement iriereased, until, 
wvheii it was cdose enough for us to be able to 
discern its general outline, he could contain 
liim.self no longer, but putting out bis Imnd, 
squeezed mine in it, and muttering sornetbing 
I eould not catch, vraiislied below. .A quarter 
of an hour later I followed his example, and 
turned into nij bunk to sleep like a top till 
breakfa.st-tiine. * 

When we vi.dted the deck again, wo were 
close in-shore, approaching, under easy steam, 
the eiiti'ance to a large river who.ve broad moutli 
emptied itsedf into the sea betayeon two line.? 
oi thickly wooded cliffs. Evidently this was 
the Medang River of which hi.s highne.ss had so 
often spoken to us. Olivia was ' by my side, 
pale and heavy-eyed, as if she Iiad not slept a 
wink all night, -which I afterwnirds discovered 
had been the case. The king Joined us a few 
moments later, and, standing at my elbow, 
watched tlie scene with straining eye.s. And 
indeed the picture presented to then was 

one that might have appealed to the most blase 
of travellers. You must picture for yourself a 
cloud-capped muunluin range, the foremost peaks 
of which rose almost precipitously from a green 
Jungle that stretched well-nigh to tlm water’s 
edge. Indeed, though 1 looked for it, beach I 
could see none. Straight before us, without 
.bar, or other hindrance, lay Urn dark .sluggish 
waters of the Mhlaiig River, out of which the 
..palm-clad Iiills rose abruptly to a height on 
the yight of six Imiidr'ed feet, on the left to 
possibly a tliomsand. With the strip of green 
Wore, us, and the lights and shadows 
■ :tluwn' by the elouds upon the hills ashore, 
;we were* (presented with such a view as I 


doubt any one who .saw it that day will ever 
forget. 

It was evident that the captain liad made 
himself thoroughlj^ conversant with the locality, 
for lie steamed boldly in, keeping as far as 
possible in the centre of the stream, ii'i order 
to avoid .snags and dangers of a similar nature. 
Cln.stered on a plateau at the foot of the eastern 
hill were a few small huts, otherwi.se the land- 
scape was devoid of human dwelling.?. Indeed, 
the king informed us that with the exception 
of a small town si tiia ted fifty miles or so iu- 
hmd, thex’e was no settlement of any importance 
between the sea and the capital. 

{To he conllnticd.) 


THE SMALLEST PRINCIPALITY IN 
EUROPE. 

Yeuy few of the tourists who travel along tlie 
Arllierg raiLvay every autumn on tlieir vvay 
from Switzerland to the Tyrol are so iniicli as 
aware of the existence of the tiny principality 
of Liecliteiistein, through which ilicy rapidly 
pass in the expre.ss train. Between tlie Swiss 
froiitier-.station at Buclrs and the Austrian towm 
of Feldkircli the line traverses for 'five miles 
one of those .small, independent .states, wdiich 
by some miracle have survived do-\vn to our 
own day in the midst of tlieir powerful neigh- 
bours, and show u.s, in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, what the miniature princi- 
pal itie.s of the middle age.s nuust have been 
like. Every one has heard of i^fona(?o, the little 
Italian repnlilic of San Marino is dear to 
collectors of postage-.stanips, and the Sjianish 
cominonavealth of .Andiirr^^^ is occa.sionally men- 
tioned in. the newspapei's ; but of Liechtenstein, 
tlie foui'th and last of tliese curious medianail 
survivals, tlie British fixciirsionist knows hardly 
anyiliing. Yet it well i-iquiy.s a ^'isit from the 
traveller who Inis a .spare -week on his hands. 
If he be a sporlsnian, he can make friend.? with 
ll'ie Prince’s fore.ster and janhaps have a .shot 
at tlie cliainoi.s which haunt the mountains at 
the Irnck of the principality. To the botanist, 
the fields and hillside.? are full of attraction.s ; 
the ])hilologisl wull find ample scope fur hi.s 
science in tracing out the many relies of tlie 
Romance language which abound in the villages. 
Vaduz, the little capital, is a ]>eaulifiilly situated 
place of about eleven hundred inhabitants, 
planted amid.st its luxuriant vineyard.s, beneath 
the frowning crag upon which the old castle of 
Liechtenstein .stands to keep guard oy^v tlje 
valley of the Rhine helow. Altiiough it is so 
small, Vaduz can boast of a delightful old inn, 
where ld)c beds and the cookiixg are all that 
can be de.sired, "where the black-coated waiter 
has not yet made his appearance, and the 
genial landlord and hi.s wife do everything 
they can to make their guests comfortable. 

The little principalit}^ j.? a perfect minialui'c 
of one of those great states with which we are 
all so familiar. Liechtenstein has its Prince, its 
' Constitution, and its Parliament. The Prince, 
.John IL, who .succeeded to the dignity in. 1858,. 
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is SI st^a'v lo).) ihsit the pi'oprietoi’s of IMonte 
Cni() nm/e nn^flilated removing their famous 
tables to llie little Alpine priiicipnlitv, Imt 
iiiat, ilie Prinee promptly refused to permit it. 
'.rise Liei.iitensteiners ai'c such a siniple-riiinded, 
lionest folk, that it would be a great pity if 
an^ihing of the kind occurred, and it is certain 
tliat the reigning Prince wdll never stmction 
such a stop. 

Tiy the (Ainstitiition of 1862, Liechtenstein 
]v.‘Ssessos a local diet, composed of fifteen 
mvm]>et s. throe of wliom , are nominated l.iy 
lie.- Pi'incca and the reniaining twelve, are 
el'.-L’tcdi hy mnniiood siiffrage. every male citi.zeTi 
of full age who lives in. tlie country luiving a 
V'iie. Piiis miniature Honso of Commons meets 
nriec* a A'ear. and is elected (omry four years, 
'the (‘•.ve.eut i ve cemsists of a regent or Landvs- 
rci'KV.vr, whij acts for the Pjliice in his ahsenee, 
mikI umler Idui are the coin.miinal b'ody and 
fo'iv-steps de'partment. Tlncin is a. conil; of law 
i.n VatPiz, wiilt an a]>]n?a] in llie find, instance 
to Vienna, .'uhI in tJie second to the Austrian 
su[ferior eeiurt at lrnishnu‘P. It lias Iseen found 
coiiverrient to alltav llie Aiudriaii Government 
to man.age the prjsL so (hat LiechtensU‘in-~d:o 
the regri'i of philai-elisP — has no stam]» f)f its: 
own, u.^-ing iiestead the ordinary Austrian stani])s 
a]e! i'oins. .By a recent convention, the pjanci- 
]ia!jt-y is combined for custom-house juirposes 
wdih iln.! Austrian prrwince of Yorarlherg, Imt 
ill ail olhm* ies]iects it is ])orfcclly iiideiicndent. 
Its iD]iabila,nis ilevoutly wisli that it may re- 
imdn so, and nut without reason. Fur Liechten- 
stein enj'py the almost iniiqiie distinction 
among oonilneuial iiatioris of having no army 
and. ho compulsory .military seiadce. Before 
the Austro- Prussian' wear of *1866, Liechienaiein 
fmaned pail of tlm Geiananii? CVmfederation, 
and was bourn I to furnish its quota of troops 
to the Federal army. ALvays Aust.vian in 
sympathy, it T<)ted fur mobilisation against. 
Prii.'-ia, and siiled witli Austria in the struggle 
which ended at Hadowa. But, after tlie war, 
little army of eighty mm rvas dishnuded, 
and has not been revived. Naturally, those who 
widj to avoid the coni-icri]»tion in other neigh- 
honring cr»ni]triei 5 migrate to .Licchtemstein, and 
It is iu this fact that the considerahlo increase 
of its population-— now about 10,000-- •and the 
prepondbraiKaa of iriales over femakf? are due. 


It is jokingly said that in tlm reujTangemcut 
of Gmanany in 1800 and 1871 Li ecli ten .stein 
was left out liccnuse Bismarck forgot the very 
fact of its existence. But its peopje, according 
to their own accouni.., have every rc:ns(.)u to enrj- 
gratulate theinselvo.s upon IlKur sixcluskm from 
cither of their lieavily -taxed neigh bour-lmnl.^. 

I Obscurity lias its /idvantages. The only sc?rinus 
I iiseal burden under which tliey suffer is the 
; ta,K im]Ki‘^?cd fur the maii.dvau.vnce. of the dam 
I which, is majcssniy for ketqdng the Ilhine 
I within its ])ed. JN'cry v’iriter tlie* stitsmi, wliieh 
forms the •western bornKhiry of this little statu, 
(werliows its liaiiks bclcov Yadui:, and Hoods 
the low-lyi,ng meadows whicli sepaiute the rivci' 
from tlie moaiitaii.M’ange of Lieclitcii.st:eiTL Great 
damage is done to the' far ■ms in. tliat.: ncigliboiir- 
hood, and tlie cost of keeping the river-banks 
in ]>roper order falls very heavily on the lit tie 
community. 

The greater jxirt of tlie Pi-incets territory 
consists of rnoniitain. At tlie northern extreinityg 
where tlie railw.ay runs througli it, tlie country 
is fairly level, and liroadens but into a qdain, 
which is, how'ever, l^vokeii liy the low ridge of 
the Scliellenberg, once an iiidependent princi- 
pality, belonging to counts of its own. But 
from Yaduz to the extreme south houndary 
there is very little space available betu'een tli'c 
mountains and the river. Here and there are 
hamlets dotted over the mountain side, or 
nestling among the vinerairds in llie valley. 
Thervc is Triesen, once, it is said, a famous 
Roman settlement, overwlielmed by an earth- 
r|uake in some bygone age. There is tlie 
picturesque village of Ealzers too, with the fine 
old ruined castle of Guttenberg al»ovc it, of 
which strange Icgotuls are Lohl. A lovely walk 
up tlie monntaiiis througli a liiniicl, knovrii us 
tliC Tih?s<mbergoi: Kukm, leads into tlie wild 
and romantic Baniina, vall<\y, the Ijoiiie of the 
eagle and the chamois. .Anol'lier and easier 
excursion is ovov the yKiss of 8t .Luzieusieig, 
which is coniiiiaiided hy the now disused Swiss 
.fortress of that mime, into tlie canton of the 
Grisons, and down to Rngaiz and Alayenfeld. 
But the. most inten.'Sting walk is u]i to the old 
castle of Lieclite,nstein itself, with its fine? ivy- 
coveri.'d walls, pai't of tlicin dating from. Roman 
times, and round tlirough tlio woods to the 
dismantled 'Wildschloss, once a robber-.strongholtl, 
from which the wiilelu-nan could spy thi?. lioats, 
laden with rich mercliandise, as they soiled 
dov;n tlie Rhine. High mountains, it must be 
corifes.sod, there are none— at i<'a.st, in the sense 
in "which the Alpine Club use the word. Tlie 
Three Bisters’ above Vaduz are 1:>ii!‘ely 8000 
feet high, the Naafkopif, tlie liighcst moniitaiii 
ill the ]|rincipality 5 only 8560. But of line 
mountain air and varied mountain excnrsh3nB 
there is plenty, and ahnoBfe every hill 0 . 11(1 valley 
has a legend of its own. Liechtenstein, like 
Vorarlberg, is very rich in folklore, and the 
learned t)r Yonbun, wdio knew the locality 
well, has made a most interesting collection of 
local legends. 

Tlie people thenisc?Ivos are the descendant. s of 
a. Germanic race -wliich gradually swallowed up 
the lihaetian colonists who formerly inha, Tiled 
the land- Originally a Roman settlemeni,, 
Ltechtenstein still preserves many traces of thr' 
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IlouKiiice language, wliicii was fetill spoken tliere 
as late as the seVeiiteeiitli century. Yaduz, the 
inline of its capital, is a coiTiiption of the 
Latin mllis chdcisy or ‘ pleasant valley ; ’ and 
sucli names as Oainprin, Schaluii, Valorscli, 
hSamina, Gavadiira, Valtina, Mazonra, wliicIi all 
occur in the principality, are, as Hr ‘Crinlnnft 
of A^ieiiJia has pointed out, all of Eoinaiice 
origin. Quite recently there has been a large 
iinportal ion of Swi.ss labourers to work the 
cotton mills at Scliaan, but tlie people are still 
liappily uncosniopolitan, and ai'e quite content 
to live as tbeir forefathers did before them, 
'the world forgetting, l)y the world forgot.’ 
A couple of years ago tliey actually attained to 
the dignity of a parliamentaiy crisis and a 
paragra}>]i in the European pre.ss. But tliat wa.s 
a rare exception. 


THE GREEN~CTJB MINK 

A WEST AITlSTJlALLlN STORY. 

By Roueut Bain, M.A., AuUior of J TMcimicirrlny Eaidt See. 

I. 

I had just returned from my bun and milk 
lunch, and was .sitting down to copy a deed, 
when I received a telegram. 

^ Hallo, Tommy,’ said Brown, 'who on earth Is 
sending you a telegram'?’ For the clerks in our 
particular department of Law & Livingstone’s, 
171 St Regent Street, Glasgow, always gave 
special iirsiructions to their aristocratic friends 
not to send telegrams to the office, or the 
governors would be for retlucing their salaries. 
So at least they said, but as the average amount 
of the salarie.s in que.stion was something like 
eighty -five pounds a year, the statement is open 
to doubt. 

T opened it, and a smile of dcdiglit llitbid 
across my face as T read: ‘Central Hotel— -come 
— immediately important — just — arrived. — 
Yfernima.’ 

I ciui liardly liopc to de.scribe the ellect pro- 
duced upon me by that .signature ; for Jemima 
was my old chum Billy Johnstone, whose in- 
domitable pluck and reckless boyi.shiiess had not 
sufficed to remove the nickname which liis gentle 
voice and girlish face had won him. But what 
gave me the aetnnl pleasure was that I had not 
seen him for over two years, but had only 
heard from him at long intervals from Albany 
and Coolgardie. I had mit even called on his 
folk at Cuthcart, otht?r interests of a pleasanter, 
if more heart-disturbing nature, keeping me 
generally in the western districts of tlio city. 

'As I did not know how long I might be out, 
I showed the telegram to old Livingstone, ami 
■readily got permis.sion to go, I rushed down 
to thf3 Central, wondering what the important 
business could be, and five minutes latej‘ was 
.shaking hands with the best fellow I’ve ever 
; knoyui — the only one I have ever met who was 
at once scholar — in a moderate sense — and 
player, ;man and boy. 

But ^vhat a -' change these two yeans had 


wrought in him ! Three inches hud bceii added 
to his height, and tlie feunnine note in his 
face had changed, and left only a pleasant 
memory of it in ids eyes, blue and soft as of 
old, yet witli tlie same old laugh lying in 
ambush behind them. The other interests 
already alluded to tended to make me senti- 
mental, but he quickly cut short my apostrophes 
with a new, strange, business alertue.ss 'which I 
was quite unable to account for. 

‘Here, I didn’t send that telegram just for 
fan, Tommy. I ’ve got the finest investment 
in the Avorld for you, and there’s just a possi- 
bility that in a couple of hours your chance 
will be past. Have you any money ?’ 

‘ About ten or twelve pounds,’ I said, after a 
moment’s reflection to consider if there was 
not another odd pound to be scraped up some- 
wliere. 

He laughed. 'That ble.ssed law! lYliy 
didn’t you go in for tlie kirk, Tommy, or 
buy a public-house on borrowed money ? 33 ut 
the law ! Oh, I could ivrite melancholy epics 
about the law ! ’ He luid been in a law-office 
for eight months himself. ‘Ten pounds 1 And 
what can you borrow?’ 

I Iie-sitated, for I am Scotch. 

‘ Is it safe '? ’ I asked. 

‘Safe ! D’ye think, you ruffian, I’m a Jabez 
Balfour? I tell you that except 'wliat’s neces- 
sary to keep me for another month, I haven’t a 
farthing that isn’t in it, and every one of these 
farthings will be ten within three munths!’ 

I became excited, as a prospect of i'alnilous 
wealth opened up before me, ‘ I can get 
fifty pouinhs from old Service, I tliink ; and 1 
believe I could get about other thirty,’ 

‘Kiuety pounds. ’Tisu’t so bad. Then gallop 
and get it, and be back iiere witliin forty 
minutes. Every minute’s pure gold,’ 

‘ But it ’s impossible I ’ 

‘ You must. It means nine lunulred pounds, 
Tommy, and I’ve heard about some one called 
Peggy. Get a cab, and run t-he horse oil its 
feet. It’s ten to one just now. You’ll be 
here by one-thirty,’ and he thrust me out of 
the door. 

1 hailed a passing cab. We were more tliau 
once like to be stopiped for furious driving, but 
I scarcely noticed, for I was in a world of 
impossible dreams. Old Service wasn’t in his 
M’arehouse, and I had to limit him up at his 
dub. He saw the excitement in my face, and 
it was impossible to screw the money out of him 
without telling him all I knew. 

‘Who is your friend?’ he asked suspiciously. 
I told him. 

‘He’s to be trusted !’ 

‘Like gold.’ 

‘H’m !’ He pondered. I was in fidgets. 

‘I’ll tell you what. If you’re open to 
take the risk, I’ll gi\m you a cheque for three 
hundred — half to go in my name. Eh ?’ 

I almo.st fainted, but recovered — took the 
cheque, almost leaped over the stairs in my 
excitement, but managed to find the cab-door 
without misadventure. The cab seemed to 
crawl as we drove round to the otliens I wished 
to visit, but at one- twenty- five, I rushed into the 
hotel in frantic excitement, and met ‘Jemima’ 
in the entrance hall. 


m 
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^ How much have you got 'G 

‘One hundred and yixty for myself, and a 
hundred aiid fifty for Service!' 

‘By George, you’ve done well Gome on then, 
into the cab again ! ’ 

We entered. ‘ Stock Exchange, ’ he called to 
tlie driver. Wo were there jn a couple of 
minute^c He spraiig out and luiikd a pai^siug 
broker : . 

‘How arc “Green. Ouhs” standing?’ 

‘ Ifournind-six, I bfdieve. I bn not caortain, how- 
ever* Tliere’s not many dealings in tliem.’ 

‘ .Buy tlnN;e hundred and ten ponudB’ vvorlh, 
and. sem.l the note to—have you a card, Bom ? ’ 
I gave him our 0 1 lice card, 

‘To Tliomns BiK'.hanan, care of Law & Living- 
stone’s, 8t -ih'geut Btre(,U:d 

‘AH right, sir,’ and he left us, 

‘.b.miima’ turned ami sltook my liand. 

‘That’s tile best day’s work you ever did, 
j Tommy, my boy. One-sixty ^ divided by five 
j shillings — six. InindreAl and forty shares, and 
I by this time to-morrow tliey’ll be worth, a 
pound a |)iece. In a mouth you’ll get any 
money for them/* 

‘Good gracious!’ I exclaimed, startled beyond 
all measure, ‘how do you know?’ 

He took out a cablegram, evidently from 
Australia, and showeil me tliat it contained the 
one word, ‘ Grip.’ 

‘ Do you know what that means?’ he cried 
triiimphantl^y. ‘Ten ounces to the ton, and 
tlie best mine in West Australia 1’ 

‘But liow do you know anything about it,’ I 
asked. 

‘Ale! [M like to know who .should know 
better. I’m the “Green Cub ’ 

II. . 

It would be useless for me to give a column 
of the iiiteijcudional laniiarlcs uttered liy me on 
hearing this astounding statt3nient. The more 
so, as ‘Jemima’ would not volunteer a single 
wt,>ri.l of ini'orniation till we had driven back, 
to the hotel, where, having ordered coffee, he 
gave me, while we drank, a full and true 
account of what bids fair to be the most famouB 
Australian mine. 

‘ You remember my last letter from Cool- 
gardie?’ , . ' 

I nodded. For from previous letters I had 
learned all his progre.ss in Australia, from the 
day he landed in Albany to that of his arrival 
in the mining capital of the west. I knew 
all his advejitures, too-— how he had ludped to 
load a ship witli coal at a pound a day, im- 
mediately on hia landing— of his first niglit 
out on the Aii.stelian: plains, aiKB of liics long 
tramp north to Ins first mine — all of : which 
might be spun out to many most interesting 
pages~wd: the life at the digging.^, wliere he 
arriv^'ed on a Sunda 5 r to foul 'an interiiationa! 
athletic ineetiug in full swing ; and of all the 
wonder that come.s Hooiling on the ‘new clnim,’ 
and flings into prosaic lelief the old life acros.s 
the seas. Yes, I remembered, for had not the 
first romance a]mo.sfc whirled me from my feet 
suid wlurled me too oil in i^uest of pliautoin 
fortune at the gold mines? 




‘ Well, I told you what a go-ahead place 
Goolgardie was; every man dead-mits on making 


money, ^ ami never a moment of rest ; ehokeful 
of brains, work, ami money, and a mighty 
light corner fur the man wdio is not paidicularly 
blessed with fuiy cd' the three. L soon .saw 
there wasn’t imicli ciunicc for mo there, for let 
me tell you, Tommy, what the engineers in 
Guolgardie Just now dioii’t know alnmt mining 
isn’t W(jr(:h knowing. 

‘So I Lraniped ont uortli, am! gut a berth nt 
the Scaiidimivian Heek, about a humlivd mid 
fifty miles to the nortli-west 1 was Ihui-e 
exactly tliree mouths, am] had imniaged hy that 
time to save thirty pounds- of course yon’ know 
the reguhii' wage was 1 breed en a week and 
Witter; jind as 1. couM live eomt’orlubly on a 
pound a wetdi', I simply s.'ived hand over hand. 
We irsually .‘^tupped work .at four when on tlie 
djiy-.shift, and one day on coming iaiedi to my 
tent, I found things in considerable disorder anil 
my money gone. 

‘ I at nnc.e raised an alarm, and the rest of 
the miners, who laid tents near by, id] came 
rushing up. At that very moment my neighbour, 
a YViiges’ man like myself, mime running out of 
lii.s tent with the cry that he had been robhiHl. 
We all Tiin to hi.s tent, and found that there 
too, as in mine, everything was in confusion ; 
but after further examination, his money was 
found all right. Tlie idfnir was rather a sei’ious 
one; for there were only twenty-three in camp 
at our mine, and one of these, it seemed, imiKt 
be the tliief. 

‘Under the cii’cumslnnce.s all volunteered to 
let tlicir tents be e.vamined, and a committee 
of throe having lieen appointed, a nearch was 
made, but nothing was found. When all wus 
over, they came back to my tout au<l made a 
minute exainiiiatiou of the ground, and as one 
of the three hail licon a, tracker in the Bydncy 
])olice, they were not unlitted for the hast ness, 
'riii^ traces had been CfU'eiully removed by 
trailing the sami over them, but in one corner 
wais found a. solitary Iieel-mark, and a peculiar 
one at tliad. JAu' on tint inner side it had 
been I’ouglily cobbled, ami the course patch 
had left a ch?arly'dtdliie»l impression. Now, 
rigidly or wrongly, suspicion had fallen upon 
my neighbour— Alacnaugli ton was his name — 
and, in his absence, his tent wms seai'clied that 
very evening, and a laiir of spare working-boots 
found whose right hcG corresponded cx:actly 
with tlie heel-mark in the tent. Still, this was 
too .dight a clue to build a case upon. Next 
day, however, two of the ininer.s who Iiad left 
tlie camp a little before sunrise to try a little 
prospecting on iheir own account, on their re- 
turn brought ha<.‘k the somewhat significant 
news that tiiey had seen Alacnaiiglitoii walking 
along the edge of a lake, a mile distant, .shortly^ 
after dawn. Certain movements of his were 
deemed by them so suspicious that they thought 
fit to report the circumstance to the coiainittee. 
The latter regarded the information as so iin- 
])ortant that two of tliem, indiuling the tracker, 
slipped down to the lake. Gf course the rest of 
the camp was now at- work, and no one was 
aware that anything was on. On reaching tlie 
side of the lake at the spot iudieated, they 
found a clear trail nninlng along the shore of 
salt and sand for half a mile, and stopping at 
a large boulder whicli lay at the lake’s edge.:^ 
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‘I mention that the lake, like most of 

those in AVest Australia, was a salt one, and 
covered with a slieefc of salt just like ice ; but 
at sevei’al places this Iiad been broken clo.«e to 
tlie siiore, and the boulder lay half in and ball 
out of the water at one of these spots, Tliere 
were no luarks on the vsliore side, so one of 
the two waded into the water, and dipping his 
arm, felt along the foot of the rock. At one 
point hi.s liand came in contact witli a large 
stone which seemed to blocdc vip a gap in the 
])asc of tlie boulder, and he bad to use botli 
hands to lift it away. Thrusting hi.s hand into 
the opening, lie imniediatidy tonchcd. a canvas 
bag. He drew it out, and on opening it found 
that it contained my thiid'v pounds, neither 
more nor less. Tliis was brought to me without 
any stir being made, and so the first great 
mistake was made. For, wliether they, being 
members of such a small camp, disliked doing 
anything \Yithoiit certainty, or whether they 
simply desired to take tlie man red-handed, 
T cannot say ; at any rate they did not make 
any attempt to ar.re.?t liim, and that same 
afternoon M’acnaiighton expressed his intention 
of leaving for the Barrier Eeef fifty miles to 
the south.’ 

Hhit where was the mistake?’ I interrupted. 

* Oh, tliat will come out in tlie se(|iiel But 
they should not have removed the money if 
they wanted to catch him in the act. Of 
course it was at once seen that he was about 
to play into our hands by visiting the boulder 
wliere lie had left the money, and next morning 
when he packed up, rind shouldered, his traps 
for the southward tramp, one of the committee 
said that he was going tlnit same day to a 
neighbouring reef, about six miles distant, and 
wonld take the Huinco of his company along 
Uio roa<l. Of course there was no excuse hu' 
refusing .such an oiler, and the two went oil, 
while tho.so in camp awaited witli c.nn.^^iderable 
eagernes.s the turn of evcnls. .As for me, my 
practical .share in ihe allair being over. 1 de- 
termined to get my mone}* banked as soon 
as possible; so, borrowing a horse, 1 pj'oceeded 
to ride to Clearhills, the nearc?st banking station. 
Meaiiwliile, tlie two men had left tlie camp 
and tramped off to the south. After walking 
some four miles, however, Macnaughton coun 
plained c»f an old sprain, and told liLs companion 
he would wait for an hour or so, and rub it 
with some whisky. Tlie other needn’t wait 
- however. ■ ■ ■: 

‘Tlie other didn’t wait, but walked for about 
a quarter of a mile, then doubled back under 
cover of .some scrub that lay to the ea.st, and 
lay watching his man. The latter waited for 
about ten minutes, then rose, looked search- 
' tngly along the .southward road, and linaily 
• moved back towards the camp at a swift pace. 

The watcher cut across ihe .-;crnb, and reaidied 
' llie end of the lake and lay down. Boon afte,r- 
wards, he saw Llacnaughton come out of the 
; hush between the hike and the roral, and walk 
along the high bank until he reached the 
bqiildon 

' Even' th^n he seemed suspicious, and it was 
.^'.pnly; after a careful scrutiny of the lakeside 
' ■ - tteaFdid ^ into the lake. He stooped 

r;,- and diinr;t'h^ and then, to give the 


very words of tlie man wlio was looking, ‘‘ he 
staggered against the rock, and I’m ble.st if I 
didn’t tliink lie was going to drop.” 

‘I believe that at that moment be must 
have fancied the eyes of the whole camp upon 
him. He stood for a moment leaning his head 
against the stone, then, with the manner of a 
hunted animal, crept into the bush and dis- 
appeared. The watcher at once ran round to 
tlie road, but as be was lying about the middle 
of the soTithem shore, the other, though only 
the third of a inile ofi’ acros.s the lake, was 
about a mile and a half ahead by the I’oad. 
The re.snlt was, that tliough half the camp 
turned out to .search the .scrub, tliey failed to 
find their man, though he was thought to be 
still lying in tlie iieiglibourhood, .Alistake 
number two; and now the “ Green Cub ” come.s 
into tlie yarn. 

‘To imder.stand what follow.s, you must know 
the lie of the roads. From the Scandinavian 
.Beefs you travel five niile.s along the Coolgardie 
road to the Blue Boulder Mine.? due we.st ; 
then a seven miles’ ride .slightly iioi'l:h-ea.st 
bring.s you to Clearhills. But from our camp 
to this road is barely two miles acro.ss a country 
of rock and liigh scrub. Picture me fclien 
riding confidently along this road two liours 
later garbed a 1' A iistralienne — if that be the 
proper Frencli for it. I felt rather proud, I 
can tell you. Only eighteen months from 
home, and here was I, rigged out like tlie beat 
of them and just as foniiidable-lookingv canter^ 
ing acros.s a We.st Australian plain. You see 
I was an old enough hand to have caught 
the style, and new enough to have retained the 
.sense of novelty. 

M was just thinking liow I 'wonld .startle 
the natives if I were to ride out Cimshill way 
in the same guise, and what a dash I would 
cut a.s 1 gal loped tl j rou gl i 1 ou n t FI oi-id a , 

ndien 1 saw some one hurrying fornau'd half a 
mile ahead, I innocently yearned for compaigy, 
and gave my hor.se a dig, that sent it forward j 
at a gallop. j 

‘AA'heii I was .still about a couple of linn- | 
dred yaials behind, the penson turned ami stood | 
.staring at me for a little as I rode up. I I 
could perceive tliat, whoever lie was, he liad | 
had a heavy tramp, for hi.s clotlies were ; 

almo.st in a]ired.s as if with forcing hi.s way | 
through the bush. At tlie point where lie ' 
was .standing grew a gray 'ivilderne.ss of almost 
lealiess trees, as impassable as the scrub itself, ' 

and into this be dived as I approacliefl, : 

Coming up to the .spot, I looked about me in 
wonderment. 

‘Now, bad I not been a bit of a jay, I would 
have ridden on with the rellection that if a, 
man in a wild country wishes hi.s privacy re- ; 

.spected, it is advisable to give him all he desire.s. 
But, being a jay, I dismounted and walked for- 
ward to the point at wlucb the man had dis- 
appeared. 1 wa.^ still peering forward when a 
shot came from a point not many yards in 
front, the bullet whistling past the .side of my 
head, and striking tlie rock w’bioh bordered ilie 
other side of the road with a slump click that 
I fancy l ean hear yet. 

H turned and ran for my horse, but another 
bullet caught me .in the hip: and though .1 
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ouiitrivcc] to stiHJfger to tlie liridle I fell, aa 
miicli tliroiigl) fear as pain. I fancy. Tlirongli 
tlse mist of failing consciousness came tlie dim 
vision of a face seen somewhere else, and then 
all was dark. 

‘ When I came to, tlio srtn wa:i.s well to the 
I vrci-it, and Iris rays veere reliected from tlie white 
i i’ond in a hot Idinding glare wlnhdi was- nnliear- 
1 able' ; so. to get out oi' the direct heat, 1 crawled 
]>:du iiillv across the road to the solitary ridge 
of ]’oc,k nn the nortlierii side, wliicdi rose above 
f.iie gcmei’al level heyoinl likt; a whalets back. 
Jrre-pTilar vniho] t'iie inoriotony of the 

waste, and the* ontliiO’s ot the, leaJless wocm.I 
made a thin disappear'] ug fringe along the road- 
sirle., 

HOiice ngninst the re>ck, and partially she] teivd 
fpun t\\ii heat l)y a gray tiaink, I began i.o con- 
sider ibe situation my stiijvidity had landed One 
in. It wasn't a pleasiint one. AI.y precious 
! nmney was gone for a second time, and witli it 
die l)on’owed hor.se ; and here was I, huiie and 
faint with loss of blood, half-way between two 
slaticms. I sank down disconsohdrdy, and to tell, 
ibe trnthj I cried fi’om pure anger against the 
crnelt}^ of ciiammstanees. Suddenly, I caught 
sight of one memento of Aaistralia, the llattened 
bullet which grazed my liead. 1 picjked it up, 
auid the next moment fairly gasixak Sojue 
small yellow particles were sticking to it. A 
few Fragments of rock had fallen with tlie 
hulh.'t. These I picked up with (ainrsiderable 
trepidation. They were literally sown with- gold. 

‘ De.spi to tlie pain, it caused me, I stood up 
again, and examined tlie place where the bnllet 
had .struck, and I b(dicve I ycdled, . I didjft 
know mncl! yet alamt mining, still .1 knew there 
Wissii't, a, reef like ]!• as far as Coolgardie. I *m 
not jukiug, Tommy — the gold was simply stick- 
ing in it like peas. 

TMy pain vanlshfal like .magic. .T tore up a 
scarf 1 woiv, Ijamhiged the wound the best wiiy 
I could, broke off t1je branch of a tree, and, 
using it as a sticl:, crawled into Cicarhills, and 
regisleri.a] tli.-j spt»i .as my chum.' 

'■J.hit 1 thought you cotfld ostabliali a claim 
by mcjMdy }.>egging out,’ I axfdalmed* 

A-\s a mntier of fact 1 los!; my liead, and 
wa.s mortally afraid of pegging out myself, if .1 
waited. But listen to tin; sequel. My horse, 
instead of being .stohui l>y my assailant, as .1 
imagined, liad gallo[>ed ])ack to Blue Boulders, 
with the result that a, couple of miners rode 
out in seardi of me, wliile word was sent ]>fvck 
k) tlie t;;unp and a pursuit organised. 

‘ Three Imurs later tdicse two came riiliug into 
Clearhiils in a fever of excitement dliey had 
coTne aci'osis tlie trail of blood frmn my 'wound 
and seem ^ where I had crawled to. Wliile ex- 
amining the .sp(.)t they Inid noticed tlic remain- 
ing particles oi rock, re-disc.overcnl the reef, and 
peggia! out as many claims as iliey thought 
tlnpy could hold. They gc'dloped up to the 
registration ollice in ordtnr to make doubly 

‘'‘Already regiski'ed.-* said tlie agent 
Great Scott! Who by?” 

■‘'“William dohnstono of Scandinavian Beefs.” 

‘ ‘‘ Put down our names for the nearest 
(daim% and w'eTI see how the business ilollies 
out.” 


‘Then, they went to find me. 1 was lying in [ 
idle liotel in a wild con fusion of weakness iuirl j 
inU>xicating d.veam. They stood gazing at mo j 
in wonder 'wliile I told tiumi all that liud h.rp- 
pened. 

. ‘“And you crawled, in hero?” said one. T 
nodded. 

‘“Well, .[’ve been at the game for ton years, 
and liave mined from Queenslnntl to Geolgardie, 
ami have never Blruck it rich yet liir now 
and hero yon go cavoTting arouml like the 
little green cub you, are, and play ai; l.icing 
popjied at with gun's, and liang me, if 'tlse Idameil 
bullets (.lortt, go ]U‘aspecting for yon. A. liloonn j 
ing little green cub as we used lo call them fit 
Bendigo.” 

‘d.ljen he turned with a grin to his com- 
panion. 

‘ “ bl’ang it, Jim, if we don’t nanie it the 
Kdreen-cul.) Mine’ as an insult. Lor’, I wish 
some chance would come along and insult me. ^ 
Never mind, young one, we (lon’L grudge you 
your streak, of luck, for if you area cub, you’re 
a blamed plucky one,” and he gripped my hand 
in a heroel^'-geutle wa}^ that made me squirm. 

‘I needn’t bother giving yim all the details 
of how I clubbed witli tliem and other two 
pals of theirs, and so lield the reef tall w’e .sold 
it to a syndicate for six thou.sand ponnd.s and 
a thousand .shares . apiece ; but you may guess 
how conlident I am when I tell you that 
I’ve practically sunk every penny of it in the 
company.’ 

‘And what about Mlaciiaughtou ?’ I nsked. 

‘I don’t know where he flisappeared to. As 
a matter of fact, I forgot all about him in 
the excitement of my find, and ■when. 1 did 
tliiiik about him, I fell rather obliged t;o him 
tlian otherwise. On the wimle, I think we \Yere 
easily quits. And now, are you for a game at 
billiards?’ 

‘ Y {.)u forget I ’’•v'e tlie oiTice to go back t,o/ I 
rcqdied. 

But I {,!Ouldu’t liave pdayed in any case, 
Tlu^ gohl fenmr Avas upon rne, and .1 Avas trem- ; 
1)1 ing Avith excitement, I rushed back to tlie; 
office, and Went to work at high tension, un- 
able to keep) my tlionglitB concentrated for ih^e 
minutes. 

That night I bought all tlie evening papers 
in. the hope of finding fre.sh quolatioii.s. -Onr 
buying Inul already sent the shares up to six 
shillings, and my pulse danced with the thought 
that 1 had sway cal the maiket. Next morning’s 
Jlfwahl contained a telegram repoorting an extra- 
ordinary crn-liing at our mine, and the rest of 
tfnit day I Avas even more unfitted for hindncss 
than liie day before. But at ku ]nist three 
the door swung open, and Jolmstoiie strode 
ill. lie leaned across the counter and eaught 
my liand : 

‘Best congriu Illations, old follow. .Market 
closed to-day' with M.k'ocn Cubs’ at twenty-two 
and six, and selling like Avildfirel’ 

I stared iucrediih-msly, and dropjped my pen 
with a sort of fmralysed laugh. 1'loweA‘er, I 
soon recovered. But the best is still to come, 
for three months later I sold out at 11 ;2', and 
: cleared a prolii of somothing like nine thoiisarul 
janinds; and my Ausiis to the 'west end of the 
! citA^ as.stuned a biisiimss-like regidaritAx All, tlie 
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same, E would not recommend any one to follow 
my example unless lie too can get liold of a 
Green Cub. It’s safe then — but — not other- 


wise. 


TH. E MONTH: 

S G I E N C E, A N D A 11 T S. 

The recent celebration of Lord Kelvin’s jubilee 
as Professar of Natural Philosophy in fclie Uni- 
versity of Glasgow will long be remembered 
as an event of unusual interest and iinportanee. 
Lord Kelvin’s life-work covers such a wide 
field of knowledge that very few are able to 
gauge the inuneiise value of his labours to 
mankind at large. A .special feature of tlie 
late celebration, wliich took place in the pre- 
sence of diBtinguished visitors from all parts of 
the world, was tlic exhiintion of some of Lord 
Kelvin’s principal inventions. Among them was 
the mirror galvanometer, without w’hich long- 
distance submarine telegraphy would be next to 
impossible ; motlels of liis wonderful machinery 
for paying out and recovering deep-sea cables ; 
his beautiful coinpas.s ; and his deep-sea sound- 
ing apparatus. These inventions alone would 
guarantee lasting fame for any man, but Lord 
Kelvin is also noted for abstruse investigations 
of the highest order ; and it is not too much 
to say th/it he has laid the whole world under 
an immense obligation for his untiring labours 
in the field of scientific research. 

The la.st consular report from Naples alludes 
to an invention by Mr H. Linden, secretary to 
the Zoological Station at that port, which may 
pos,sibly have some iiifl lienee on the future of 
boat propulsion, althongh as yet it seems in its 
toy stage, l^lr Linden, taking mature for his 
instructor, has fitted a boat with fins, which are 
fi.xod on outriggers projecting over the stem and 
.sleni of the vessel, and he finds that by their 
aid the boat can be propelled by the action 
of the. waves. Tlie rolling and pitching of a 
boat in a choppy sea, as well as the vertical 
action of the waves, will also help to work 
these fi.sh-Hke appendages. At first the result 
was not encouraging, for tlie bout travelled 
only two kilometres (about I;!: mile) per hour, 
but by careful adjustment of the lins this speed 
was soon greatly' increased. A boat 14 feet in 
length was made to run at 5 kiloins. an hour 
in the Lay of Naple.s against a .south-west 
wind, and nearly as fa.st again.st a north-east 
wind. It is said that the fins can be easily 
adjusted to any boat, and that they are in- 
e.xpen.sive. It will be noted that this .system 
is usele-ss in still water. 

An animal made of tinplate, of the .shape 
of an elongated fir cone, about three feet in 
length, which crackles and rustles with every 
movement, is one of the latest aequisitioiivS of 
the Zoological Society of London. Its name is 
the Pangolin, or Scaly Ant-eater, and it belongs 
to the same family group as the Armadillo and 
Platypus, it has excited gi‘eat attention at the 
*Zoo/ for it is — if wc are cruTe^'tly informed — 
the;, first animal of the kind which has been 
exhibited there. Its liome is wdiere the termites, 
’ or.Avlute ' ants, are found ; for the animal feed.? 
cm these destructive creature-^, and posses.se.s claw.s 


whicli are de.signed to break down their .strong- 
holds. The claw.s are also necessary for burrow- 
ing in the ground, for the pangolin excavates a 
cave for himself and his mate eight feet or so 
below the surface of the earth, and in this 
.strange home one or two young are produced 
every year. The pangolin at present at the 
‘Zt>o’ is fed upon ants and their eggs, and also 
exhibits a partiality for cockroache.s scalded in 
milk. The scale.s with which its body is covered 
are hard and sharp as steel, ami it can give a 
terribly cutting blow with its powerful tail It 
can roll its body up into a ball like a hedge- 
hog when it so wills. 

The art of smuggling goods, so as to escape 
tlie Customs duty, has been carried on to very 
great perfection; and all kinds of dodges have 
been adopted to hide articles from the vigilant 
eyes of the officers. It would seem, indeed, that 
every form of concealment Imd been practised, 
from simple hiding to the manufacture of articles 
out of contraband material ; for instance, inno- 
cent-looking oil-cake, made in reality of com- 
pressed tobacco. But the American smuggler 
has lately found out a new method, albeit one 
which is rather ri.sky, as the recent discovery 
.show-s. At New York an exhausted pigeon fell 
into the hands of the police, the reason of its 
failure to reach its home being that it carried 
a number of comparatively heavy diamonds, 
some under its tail, some on its legs, and others 
round its neck. Now there is, under the present 
United States tariff, a heavy duty upon these 
gems, and the police theory is that the inter- 
cepted pigeon is the property of a gang of 
.smugglers, who regularly take birds to Europe, 
and wlien on the homeward voyage attach 
precious stones to them, udiich are purchased 
abroad, and set the birds free before the Customs 
scrutiny takes place. • 

The outcry of all humane people against the 
wanton de.struction of bird life for piirpo.ses of 
personal adornment has .so far afiected tlie 
attitude of the retail trader.? in feather.?, that 
some of them are. selling artificial goods instead 
of the real article. Many ladies, ■who would 
scorn to place real feathers in their head-geaiv 
are by such representations induced to buy so- 
called GJsprey ’ feather.s, a name wliich for 
some unknown rea.son is given in tliis ti’ade to 
the delicate plumes of the small white herons 
or eprets. But, carmf the so - called 

lartificiaP plume.? are in reality genuine plumes, 
which, let it be rememberad, are only developed 
bn these beautiful birds during the season in 
which they have their nests and young. It is 
to salve the consciences of their customer.s that 
the sellers make u.se of this unworthy subter- 
fuge, and unle.s.s the practice be exposed, ‘one 
of the most benutiful of birds’— we are quoting 
the word.? of Sir W. H. Flower, who has recently 
written a strong protest on this Biihject— ‘will 
be swept off the face of the eailh, to minister 
to a passing fa.shion, boLslered up by a glaring 
falsehood.’ 

The great difficulty found in cities and large 
towns of disposing of the ever-increasing amount 
of wa.ste products, rubbish, and animal and 
x^egetable refuse, which find their way to the 
hou.?ehold dust-bins, has led to the extensive 
adoption of parish destructors, which are huge 
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fui'iKices in wliicb this lUilKHilUiy loatter is 
piirilied by iii'e and turned into iiarinless dust 
.'uid aslies. A new destructor lias recently been 
opened by tlie St Fancras (London) Vestrvj 
where tlie ash and clinkers are converted into 
a va, Liable inortar and concrete;; and where also 
an ambitious attempt is beiii;^ made to utilise 
the gaseous products as a heating agent tor 
raising steam. Adjoining the destructor pve- 
nuses'is an electric ligliting station, and the 
heat from the finaiaccs of tlie destructor is 
curried to tlie boilers next dottr. Tlie system 
is at [irestuit nm.hn.' trial, ami there is 'S’ery inuch 
dosibt wlsetlier it will prove sueeessfnl. The 
refuse will most proliably rtojuire tbe aid of coal, 
to belp it to come u|s to the standard necessary 
in a fuel hn* tlie raising of steam. 

( Viri'nlir, acid is now so generally employed 
for ilisiiifeciing purposes tliat hiiniliarity is apt 
to hre(.*/l rontempt for its bigbly corrosive and 
pnisnmo.j.s gualities ; lienee tlie value of know- 
ing of a good and easuly olitained antidoti* to 
its dangei'ous effects. Professor Carletou states 
that vinegar applied to a cutaneous or mucous 
surface wliich lias been burned by the acid 
will immediately give relief, tlie characteristic 
bleaching of the skin quickly disappearing, and 
subsequent scarring being to a large extent pre- 
vented. It is also useful vclieu the poison has 
heeii taken internally ; and, unfortunately, large 
numbers of lives are lost annually througii 
carbolic acid poisoning— chiefly cases of suicide. 
For internal administration tlie Yinegar sliould 
be diluted with an equal quantity of water, and 
taken by tlie patient as sooii as possible. 

It was some time ago pointed out liy Nor- 
dciiakiiild, the Swedish scientist, lliat water 
might often be found by boring tlirougb granite 
and other crystalline rocks, Iris theory being 
tliat (dianges of teniperatiire niirst canso sbear- 
ing strains, between the upper and lower layers, 
wliich, would lead to lissurcs tlirough which 
surface water WFUild percolate. A well made in 
bSb4 on the Swc'lish coast nndcu' sucli condi- 
tions is now yielding four tliousaiul four hun- 
dred gallons of fresh walei* a day, and <*t]ier 
wells have since been bored in about a similar 
depth (one hundred and ten feet) •which give 
encouraging results. It is believed that many 
lighthouses and other outlying stations can be 
]>]*ovi<led W’ith fresh water by boring Ihruuglj 
tim rocks upon which they are siluateth 

The timisport from one end of the earth to 
ilic other of tlie most p)erishuble artichts of 
food is now becoming quite a comiiion thing, 
and the plan usually adoptinl is that of the 
refrigerator. But recently quite a new method 
has been discovered of packing butler for ship- 
ment without the aid of ice or refrigerating 
machinery. The butter is packed in box 
made of sis pieces of ordinary glass, tlie edges 
being secured by strips of gummed paper. 
Over the glass is placed a layer of ])hister uf 
Paris, wdnch, being a bad conductor of heat, 
the butter at an even temperature. 
Butter packe<l in tills way at Melbourne lias 
been shijiped to South Africa, and then taken 
seven Iniiidred miles overland to Kimberley, 
where it has arrived in perfect condition. Cases 
holding as much a.s two hundredweight of 
hutter are now being made for tlii.s new trade 


departure. The co.st of packing is about one 
penny per pound. 

hi a Uoveninieiit report from Colombia ap- 
pears tlie description of a tree, known as the 
chajiaiTo, which posse.sses the property of lieing 
iireprooL It grows on the vu.st plains of 
Colombia and the north of Boutli ^^merica 
ealkal .savannas, extensive districts which are 
parched witli heal, except during the rainy 
season. It has long been tlie custom to clear 
the ground for tlie new vegetation which 
siirings iip so luxuriantly on these plains after 
the rainy season by menus of Ibe ; anrl such 
fires, mikes in exteiil;, Icimllcd hy tlie herdsmen, : 
destroy every tiling in the shape of vegetation 
exccqit the cliaparro tree, which survives to 
alfi)i‘<l a welcome .shade in an nlino.st treeh^ss 
region. It is a small tree, seldom growing to 
more than twenty feet in height, witli a girth 
of about three feet, ami it owes its ])rotectiou 
from lire to the nature of its hard thick bark. 
The bai'k lies on the trunk in loose layei’.'i, 
which do not readily conduct heat to the more 
delicate pails of the structure. It is a general 
idea among the natives that this tree grows 
only where gold is abundant in the soil below. 
That it is common in aurii'erous districts is in- 
dispuitable, but there is no ground for .supposing 
that it does not grow elsewhere. 

Every one who travels much by our railways 
will admit that, while there is much to admire 
in the) wavy that they are oiliccred and manage<l, 
there is room for reform. We do not allude 
here to tlie regular iiiipniictuality of certain 
lines, for that at present seeins, for xsome oli- 
.scure reason, to lie irreuiediahle. But there arci 
various little matters in which the convenience 
ami comfort of passenger.^ might, with advan- 
tage to hotli custoiuers and companies, he better 
secured tliaii tliuy are at preseiiL For exani]>]c', 
tliere is no reiuson wliy a return ticket, fni‘ 
which hard cash has been paid, should not ho 
transfei’ahle as well m available at any time 
after issue. A sie]» in tiie right direction has 
Ijceu taken by Ibo Kmlli EaHiern Railway Com- 
pany ill tlie issue of books of coiqinivs for one 
tlioiisand miles of travel, at a reduction of about 
twenty per <'cnt on the usual fares. But the 
pi'ivilegc is conihied to first-class passengers 
only, and is so hampered by red tape je.stric- 
tiuns tliat we fear it will not be highly valued. ■ 
Still it is a step in the direction of much- . 
needed refomn, and wo look, forward to the time 
when .such books of tickets will be available at 
any time, for any person, and on any railway in 
the kingdom. Possibly railway oflicials will re- 
gard such a pi'oposition. as being impossible, if 
only on aecount of the forged tickets which 
would .soon be in circulation. Tlie same argu- 
ment would apply to bank-notes, but no one 
would think of suggesting that because a note 
is forged now and again, the jiresent system of 
papei' currency should cease to be. 

In a Belgian paper a wonderful story is told by 
M', Fiston of certain observations wliich he has 
made upon tlie Jiabits of eels. Flo had planted 
! at li distance of about one hundred and fifty 
■ yards from the bank of a river wliei-e eels were 
I plentiful, several plots of peas. x\s the peas 
I reached maturity he riotieed that some of the 
I pods were gnawed through with an even clean . 
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i cut, and lie at once attributed tiie damage to 
! Held mice. But liE gardener one day iuforaied 
liim that lie had vEiied the groiuid very early 
in the inoiiiing and saw several Sserpeiits’ come 
.Lroin among tlie peas at Ids approMcli, and go to 
the river. The next muruiiig Fiston himself 
v.'cnt to the held, and threw a stone into the 
iniddie of the peas, when, at once out came a 
dozen eels which, lied toward.s the stream. It has 
long been known that eels will leave the water 
and take to land in. search of insects, and they 
Iiave also been said to eat cereals, but a diet of 
peas for such creatures is something new. 

•it is said that one o.f the latest jiroduets of 
the electric furnace is a. compound of boron and ; 
carbon, which is so hard tliat it will cut glass 
as easily as will a diamond. The new sub-, 
stance is due to M, Moissau, wlio makes it by 
heating together boracic acid and carbon; it is 
b kick, and, unlike tlie diamonds made artihcially 
some years ago, which were microscopic in size, 
the new material, can be procured in lui'ge 
lumps. If this be true, the compound will be 
hailed by engineers as a valuable aid in the 
drilling of hard rocks. 

At Blackpool, .Lancashire, a new system of 
traction has been inaugurated on a tramway 
line which runs from that place to Lythani, a 
distance of .six and a half mile.s. The iiovelty 
consists ill the car carrying its own luotor, 
which is an Otto gas-engine, driven gas 
compressed in steel cylinders, which are carried 
beneath the vehicle. Tlie cars weigh seven, tuns 
I each, and can be driven at a speed of twelve miles 
I uii hour. Like many of the autocars now upon 
i probation before the public, the engine in this 
j car is kept going whether the car is in motion 
I or wlictlieie it is staiuliug still, the lly wheel 
j! making two Iiuiulml and sixty revolutions per 
minute. The gas and air with which the 
cylinders are charged is ignited by means of an 
electric .spark, and the working parts are kept 
.| cool by water circulation. The new car Oieems 
j to be a great impi’oveiueut u]vm }>reviou,-s 
attempts in the same direction, and it is alleged 
that the system is more economical iu working 
tlnui horse traction, steam, or eiectriciiy. 

While .so much is being done to reform our 
niethutls of highway travelling, it is interesting 
to turn hack a few pages of history to .see wiiafc 
was being done iu the same direction by our 
forefathers, lu 1S02 the iir&t tramway, or iron 
railway fur horjio traction, long befoi'C railways 
as we now know them were thought about, was 
laid between Wamls worth and Mersthaui in 
Surrey ; and a large basin was made at 
Wand.s worth to accommodate thirty barges which 
brought their freight via the Thames. There 
was a double line of rails, and ‘ijuiuts’ were 
itsed to trau.sfer the vehicles from one line to 
the other. Great surprise was evinced at the 
■ ease \vitli which a single Iiorse could draw 
iimuense weights on .such a railway ; nnd once, 
to settle a bet, an animal dragged twelve wagons 
loaded with stones, each wagon representing ci 
, weight of three tons, for six miles. A con- 
-'.'temporary writer says: ^Nolwitlistanding the 
P advantages of iron I'ailways with respect to 
j fadiity and motion, this road does not appear to 

, r-i Aa;' n it probable that railways 

.|'j Will ever come into geriei-al use.^ 


Mr Maxim, of Muxim-gun celebrity, is still 
sanguine as to the future of the ilying-machine. 
It will be remembered that he iuis built a huge 
machine of this description which is driven by 
an enormously powerful .steam-engine of com- 
paratively light comstructioiL He points out 
that iintii within the past six years, the experi- 
,iiienter.s with .Hying- mac hi lies were little better 
than charlatans and inountehanks, and that .it 
.is only cpiite recently that men of science luive 
turned attention to the .subject In this way 
much valuable information lias been gained from 
actual experiment, as opposed to mere theory. 
Mr .Maxim believes that it i.s now pus-sible to 
make a .successful and practical {iyingmiachiue 
Mvhicli will at lea.st be a valuable adjunct to 
the oireusive and defensive powers of highly- 
civilised nations, who are able to make and 
operate delicate and complicated machinery.^ 

An article in the Journal for June 1896 dealt 
with cider-making in England: since then the 
Board of Trade Joimial lias called attention to 
tlie cider iiidu.stry in France, and to certain 
curious developments iu Germany. Korinandy 
is par excoll&nce the country of cider. It was 
in Normandy of European countries tluit 
cider wa.s made into a whole.some and popular 
beverage. Normandy .still holds that her ciders 
are the fme.st in the vrorkh The cider product 
of France varies enormously from year to year. 
The recent average has been about 14,000,000 
hectolitres per annam ; but in 1893 the total \v as 
31,600,000 hectolitres, in 1895 nearly 25,600,000 
— the average price heiiig about ten francs per 
hectolitre (of twenty- two gallons). 

Ill Germany, on the other hand, little cider 
is consuined, and German apples are not good 
for cider- making. But to this industry the 
German.s have applied themselves with tlie same 
insight, perBisteuce, and technical skill as has 
enabled them in the last two decades to super- 
sede Fhigland iu .many specihcally Engli.sh pro- 
ducts. Tim Germans huve/veriiy entered into 
the cidcj' harvest of Fiunce. They now impurt 
largely liie be.Bt French apples (by iraimluads at 
a lime), and Germany mnv exports ten times as 
much cider a.s France (often a.s ^Gernuui chum- 
pague’) — to Athens, Hamascus, Calcutta, Cape- 
town, Neu York, San Franciscu, Sydney, Bueno.s 
.Ayrcis, Pekin The town of Frankfort alone 
has fifty cider i'auturies (live of them large), 
and the new industry is reported to bring into 
this one German town i.*500,000 per annum. 


Tee '\FGSt Iiidie.s, tiie Spanish Main, and the 
Central American isthmus hold a somewhat 
iini<.j[ue jjlace in tlie world’s history. Of no 
equal area of tlie planet, i^tuhalily, are the 
annals so peculiarly a record of wild ambition.^, 
tragic failures, piracy, treachery, decay, and 
death ; and we hear but little of honest in- 
dustry, peace, and pi'o.s}jierity. Two of the 
greatest disa.stcrs in the history of coiumevciai ] 
and finaricia] enterprj.se, separated by almost 
exactly two centmies, are as.sociafced with the 
same section of the Amerjcan istliuius, at points 
one hundred and twenty miles apart. In 1695 
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llui uatioii, under the iidlucinc «d‘ Ihc 

f.'U'-.-riglited Aadliam, Pateryon, had a]>j.uv.licji,de{j 
the boiiadledfri possibilitie?? ui‘ llie i 8 thi]iu.s {i,y an 
cuiixpol uf the timle and <’oni,iiierc(‘ oi' the oaf?tnni 
an<i ■western JioinisphcU'ejii, and were with lever- 
ish and alniorsfc frantie eageriiOtH planning* the 
Jtarien S('lienie---a t;;e]ieine width etniteniplnied 
the di^e,p;iijg oi a e.ainii. het\\"een Ailu'utic and 
Paeilic oceans. ,l'ji tlie (.*.111:7. is le.i.l 

H(‘(tlhiiiiL .ill 170:^ the last ]{iisea.vi!..>h.^ auiaivoi-s 
of an iillerlv i'uiiie«l. enk;r])rise i'oae].ied hona.;, 
hacial. .'ual udieinus liuslility, S](a.ni:di. enndtv, 
and Ihipiisli je'idi.ni^y, cMinhine*! wait 1.1. a. deadly 
chunne and initaaiai ndsnianageineul to \vreck 

the >djeliit.e 

. d,die dejully diinate and still worse inisinan* 
a.;y,*uieut- (Usiunnting to (‘rimiiial inlsuse of tlie 
ritials <.a.-]le(.‘led~-Avere active in ruining th.e great 
P;.iiia,iiia Oaiial Sclienni which, (‘aanied trium- 
jhant.ly through the initial diflicnhies by tiie 
cre.ilur of th.e Suez Oaitai, coiiaps{.‘(l in bauk- 
.niplny and ignioniiny in. lS9d. Since 1889, 
when operations practically cei:tsed, tlie stu- 
pendous eanal wuirks have been falling into 
utter ruin ; and, being gradually aljsc!rl.ied again 
iiUio tropical jungle, the iinpre:ssion iliey inake 
on an e)'c-witii.eBs should not be den’uiii of 
interest. 

ddio traveller by the inter-oceanic .railroad 
freau (.lolo,u to Panama has aiople opportunity 
uf suiA’eying the wreck of the worki'i.igs (tlie 
writ.ei', fortunatel}', liad, extra faciliti.es and 
tiling for a more perfect inspecdioii.) ; as, natu- 
rally, the course of botli across the isthnuiB 
is ci.ni.liued to the l.owest practicable level;-, and 
iiiterniingle with (.uic another, as it wtun, the 
most of the distance, witli tlie exc(*pti(.)n of 
the last two or three miles froiu (.sich out- 
.falL 

T<t j.hr^ A’uyegvr stalling from the Atlantic 
coast, ami j>;m“.ing the slation.s lA Muiik<.‘,y Hill 
atj<] Idger ll ill, jxah.'ips a lithe of the imunner- 
ahio last Trstiiig- places uf the diseas(.*-stricken 
toilers HiilJ remain sutlidently conspicuous to 
Ihi'ce themselves on Ids aiteution ; thuugli of 
many hundreds, nay, tliousauds of graves, no 
tnieos are now visible, owing to the quick 
g!'(AVth of \-egetalion., the total lack of kindly 
care, and the ravages of tropical iu3(jct3 amongst 
the riidely-constj‘iici(i(l wooden crosses ereca.(;d 
originally to the iULUnojy of the departed hy a 
desjriiring friend or relative, who may hiinself 
have falhm. a victim to a like fate a few days, 
even a few hours, later. 

Ail along the rotd,(*, thousands of tenantless, 
deeajdng edihi^es of deal and corrugated iron are 
grini reminders o'f the once vast inuliiiudes •who 
nut h.mg since dwelt Ihereim Over a juilllon 
tons of juachinery and ]dant:, linge dredgers, h:jco- 
iiiotives, shitiouary engines, rust and rut und.er 
the pitihiss inlluence of tropical, rain and sun- 
shine. Some, it is true, are protected as far as 
means and circu instances allow* for jxvsible futun 
utilisation ; but the mass lies uncared for. It is 
indeed a pitiful, awful scene of chaos .for an 
engineer to gaze iumul AVe Inive even seen the 
syh ipallmtic s|;)ectator in actual ieais as the 
gigantic failure struck h,im with full force at 
hrsfc vision. Imagination fails far short in cuii- 


juriug up the real bt,:U.e of things ; jiersoiial 
observatiuii alone can bring home IIjc juaguitiido 
of tlie disaster. : 

0 .n a iidr estimate, from si.alistics at uiir dis- 
];)Osa.l, and our own iiicusurcrnenis, it would seent 
that fully a third of the L>.xca\ating .has ].»eeii 
acco.mplishe.d.. But ]KJ,rU(Jiis of the oxcasated 
sectiun me ra[)i<lly rchiling and Ixdng rendered 
useless irojii vaih.ms canscH, such us ahsiiuce uf 
ju'utecliuii works, and the d (.•.]»<..>, sits cinried down 
f>y the Itio (Jhagres — a stream of scarct.dy ijupios- 
ing width., \Yhich5 however, drains a laigc. uvea, 
and lias been kuuw'U tu j'isc as much as iwenty- 

live lo thirty’ feet in a few lif.tur.s. .Across the 

course of the (Jha.gres I'OiUe «)!' the canal 
continually cuts and. I'oculs — an ol^viuii;- source 
of dihicidt.y, mani in t:lic rosiest ci'a of the 

enterprise. 

On apju'oaching tlm wateihaal and the enr- 
dillera crossing, the .1‘arnuus .La (Julebra Hill is 
reacluid. I'lere il was that the lieaviest ex- 
cavatijig had to be done ; thcr(i for tJm first 

time the va.stness of the undertaking ’b(‘Conics 
a])parent. Though much has been, accomplished, 
there still remain perliups .million.^ of tons of 
material t(j i‘em(.)ve ; owing to the irregular .for- 
mation, the total uiuount can be but roughly 
estimated iti any way. Fairly beyo.nd that 
point, the digging of the I'emaining length uf 
tlie canal to Panama, fre(i fiuin the assaults 
of the roa,ring Cliagres, and amongst strcains uf 
no great importance, is ■j.ierlmpjs ciiikl's play .in 
comptarison willj the eastern slope section, 
though undonl.ji.edly \a'ist ditiiciillies, naiuml 
and otherwise, hcfset the route. 

Yarious lints along its couj’se arc still occu- 
pied, cliief!)' in tlie vicinily o.jf the siaticjus. 
Chinese, .French, and odd meinliers of iumumn- 
able nationaiitles, iulinitcsimal fractions of that 
once great Irumu 11 mass, still liung on in hu])es 
of a future "bourn, ' and e.kc luit a I'l.rta’u rluus 
existence, or di(.-. in tlie meauiii?n.‘.. And lieiv. 
and there, a,t \arluiis jjoinrs on the line, a 
passing glinrpse through {lit*, window of wdiat 
was uiice a sectional i.uigiiJcerh lit.cwhjuariurs, 
disj'ilays sheives ]c>aded -wiLh iiiyriuu. plans, 
dusty and insect-caleu, unlouclied for mare than 
half a decade. A solitary, emaciated French 
sentinel awaits the distant lime when they may 
again, be 1;)ruuglit into reijui-sition. The words 
i)i‘ one ofilcial struck me forcibly', ‘Ah, iii’sleu/ 
he fsaid, ‘ the original idea of maiiv wa.s the 
iM>iistriictio.n uf the canal, but with the majority 
of ail concerned tlie main aim was the amaBB- 
ing of as much niuney, by fair means or foul, 
in as sliort a space of time as possible, that 
tiny .might disappear fruin the scene beioj'c 
death or expo.sure overtook them.'' 

Undoubtedly the scenes of vice, niiseiy, and 
debauch, in Tana mu, during these few years, 
were indcBcribable. Engineers holding respon- 
sible positions were rarely at their duties, and 
spent their time in the city gambling and 
otherwise occupied in killing time, and ulti- 
mately themselves. Those who, ly any possible 
clnmcc, could absent tliemseives 'from the work*- 
ings pu-uper did so ; lor fever, consequent on the 
overturning of tropical virgin soiL was rampant, 
espeidally the Chagi'es variety, no’iv practically 
extinct. But this \xm ikeing one evil to court ,, 
another, as deadly, though less rapid in ellact ' i 
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Tiuie-kcicpers an<I gangers, havin'^ porliupw tlie 
names of seven limidred to one tiioasand men 
on llieii' lists, still drew the corresponding pay- 
ments for (listi'ilmtion, tliuiigli thirty to forty 
per cent, of tin; supposed workei's were under 
the sodj the surplus going to their own pockets. 
There was no (Uie to check their methods, and 
nobody cared. Money was plentiful while it 
lasted. Every one Avas well paid, and 5t was a 
<\ase of easy come and easy go. A conductor on 
the IViiiaina lifiilinad. volunteered the informa- 
tion that in the ])almy days few or ])ractically 
no tickets were issued. Tlio regular fare for 
any di.stance was from seven to ten dollars gold, 
half of wdiich, perhaps, reached the coli'ers of 
the company, whilst the other filled the pockets 
of tlie collector. 

It is a well-known fact that European llrms 
of contractors netted no insignificant sums out 
of the enterprise, and yet never had a practical 
linger in its development, Original contracts 
froni the Compagnie Canal du Panama were 
disposed of, let and .sublet a.s many as live and 
six tinie.s. Presuming that the actual operator 
in these iustauces made it pay (a,s the inter-' 
mediate holders naturally retained a liberal per- 
centage), the original terims must have been truly 
generoiLS. 

After these authenticated details, one can 
wonder hut little at the ultimate catastrophe. 
A deadly climate, over-sanguine hope.s, the utter 
absence of ellicieiit management, with the re- 
sulting temptations and scope for the practice 
of countless irregularilies and crime.s, accom- 
plished tlie disastrous end in due course. Tlie 
following is a signal instance of sinful waste 
and swindling. A Belgian firm had contracted 
to supply several hundred light locomotives for 
use i]i the excavations. Thc.se on being erected 
proved aUsolutely worlhles-s, mere bundles nf 
scrap-iron, and immovable by the action of 
steam. (Jousequeiitly over three Inindred of 
these macliiiie.s were dumped into tlie sea a.s 
foundation for the erection of a mole at the 
Atlantic out let. Over them stand, .as iitting 
memorials of the interment, the once semi- 
palatial re.sideiice.y of M. de Le.ssep.s’ ill-fated 
son and other high oflicials, now in variuu.s 
stages of decay, and inhabited by swarms of 
native.?, West India black.?, and Chinese. 

It is maintained by some that there may still 
he a possibility of achievement for the canal, 
and that all is not yet at an end. But its 
successful conchi.sion would be a marvel. The 
Suez Canal never had the same engineering 
difficultie-s or climatic disadvantages to over- 
come. Besides, a new canal is being industri- 
oinsly promoted at pi'e.sent. Opinions dilfer as 
to its feasibility and prospects. It has .some 
advantages over a Panama route ; it bus jiot 
the Chagres river and its Hoods to contend 
with, and has free navigation along the wdiole 
length of Lake Nicaragua. But the climatic 
conditions are hardly more favourable ; two 
very high ridges have to be piej'ced by cuttings, 
and the scherne has some difficultie.? of its owii, 
BO that Mr CJolcpilioun is i)robably not wrong 
ill ihinkiiig that the estimate of i.*20,000,0()0 
falls far below the sum that would ultimately 
bp' ' recpiirud for completing a canal by tlie 
Nicaragua route. 


THE MODERN TITYRUS, 

‘ Tityre, tu, rocukiMs.’ — Y i ugil. 

With a carelessly calm composure, 

I lie ill the grassy enclosure, 
x^ud in delicate, dainty, diaplijinons gushes 

The smoke from rny hrMe-yucide is roiled : 

The circle of trees round me planted 
By summer\s green wand is enclianted, 

And the red-laden, wliite-laden, iiiauve-ladcn bushes 
Beyond it are sweet to behold. 

And whoso goes pa.st me, me spying, 

May the ‘ ease without dignity ’ mark 
Of tlie latter-day Tityrus, lying 

Long-stretched in the Kenningtoii Park ! 

How clo.se to one’.s memory lingers 
The charm of tluat choicest of singers 
Of old-time, wliose gold-time (the hold time of wooing) 
Was passed in the beech-casten shade; 

Wlio, piping with shepherdly skill his 
Fond love for his fair Amaryllis, 

Set soft echoes, suave echoe.s, sweet echoes cooing 
Q'lie name of that beautiful maid 1 
But the olden-time Tityrus, crazing 
The woods with Ms love-Utteu spark, 

Less blest was then I, lightly lazing, 
Long-.stretched in the Kenuiiigton Park ! 

In the music the love-passion teache.s 
(Such Tityrus made to the beeches) 

Dark uiidernotes, deep hicath the wonder-notes creeping, 
Change ghidne.s.s to sadness anon : 

But the eye.? of me fortunate glisten 
With, blis.s which endure.?, as I listen 
To glee-notes that, glibly from glee-founts upleaping, 
Sink, soothing, my senses upon. 

And lay heart, proof to love-pangs, rejoice."’, 

As, nnaking no music, I hark 
To that music of juvenile voices 
Which thrills througli tlie Kenuington Park ! 

The .strains by old. Tityru.s lifted 

W^ero far through the beech *branche.s drifted ; 

But his measure, his treasure, his jileasure wcJ’e merely 
The offspring from Selfish ness grown. 

So hear ye the song, 0 my brothers, 

Which, glad from the gladness of others, 

I Vi rai.sing, Jiere lazing, tlirough gazing so cheerdy 
On hi fan tile antics— and own 
That the former-day Tityrus, plying 
His reed, wa.s less worthy of mark 
Than the latter-day Tityrus, lying 

Long-stretched in tlie Keimiiigton Park ! 

Wm.’ EoxWONnsoN. 
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LITEllATUIlE, SCI E ICE, AID ART 


Jlifih §itvitB 


^ A VERY pretty place for a fellow to be coii- 
deiniied to serve at!’ reiiiarked. Lieutenant 
Eustace Hirst of His Jjri tannic Majesty’s Pre* 
ventive Service, as one gray October afternoon 
of the year 1805 lie stepped out of Martello 
liiimber forty, Ids temporary quarters, on to 
Dymcliui'cli Wall. ^Twenty-five years old, and 
practically slielved because of a rascally Frencli 
biiilet shot by a p Boulogne land-lubber 1’ 

It; was not a |rretty place. Right and left of 
the /Mai‘tello stretclied tlie gray sea-wtdl ; in 
foTiit luoaned and tosBral tlie gray <‘hantiel ; 
lie 111 11(1 lay the great Marsli, green enough 
actually, but in;v,v envadopeii in a gray ground- 
fog eharacteristic of the season of tlie year; 
and at the time of wldch we are writing more 
remote from tile influences of civilisation and 
refinement than are many places in Eastern 
Africa. 

Abounded in a boat action with the Boulogne 
forts, Hu’st had been treated as’ were most 
officers by no means iiica|racitated for duty, but 
not strong enough for the exceedingly strong 
sea-life of those days — he had i-eceive(i n.)lood- 
jnoiiey,’ and had: been sent to a Preventive 
Station. lie was lucky in getting even this 
hi 1 ltd so soon, for there were hundreds of 
wounded officers and only scores of billets ; liuit 
Laving got it, he enqdoyed the privilege of 
Eriglidiiiieu in general, and of sailors in par- 
{ iiciiiar, of grumhling. He called to mind 
i brothen* officers who had got snug billets such 
; as Dover, and Hastings, and Brighton, hut he 
■ didn’t think of tlie many for whom there ■were 
' no billets, and %vho, still young nnm, were 
; fretting cuvay their lives with the ho])e deferred 
! that makelh the heart sick, 
j So here he was, with some twenty bluejackets 
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CHAPTER I. 


and as many coastguardsmeii under his ordei's, 
with the sole consolation of having to look 
after a bit of coast as fanious as any in Britain 
for tlie numbers, the daring, and the enterprise, 
of its smugglers, 

Eustace Hirst liad , Ix^eii here a nioulli ; 
lie liad seen notliiiig ]:)ut tlie gray world 
upon which lie now seovvled, had heard few 
voice.s but tliO.se of Iris own lueii, and hud 
only aeliieved one thing— -he liad inude an 
enemy of the only geiitlenian in tlie neigh- 
lioiirliood, the Reverend Air Text.er, A^ii.'ar of 
Eroadinarsli, simply l;>y establishing a night 
patrol in the reverend gentleman’s churchyard, 
tois if,’ growled the divine angrily, ‘'as jf he 
hadn’t plenty of room elsewhere for his 
l:)le.ssed patrols.’ 

But the young officer, if new to the prr.ven* 
tive business, had not been born on a snuiggling 
coast rvitb out learning that its churches had a 
secular as well as a sacred use. 

He stood, spy-glass under arm, scorvlhig at 
the gray, tumbling sea. A speck appeared oii 
it ; lie niechaiiically brought his glass to bear 
upon it, but turned on his heel with a snort 
of di.sgu.st wduiii he sarv but a sea-bird. 

Presently, however, his attention was directed 
nearer home. 

A hundred yards away lie saw the figure of 
a girl walking rapidly along the wall towards 
wdiere lie rvas standing, but stopping every now 
and again to gaze out at the sea, and .sliiidder- 
ingly to wrap closer around her the long cloak 
she wore. ‘Funny day to choose for an airing !’ 
remarked the lieutenant. ‘1 wonder if’-— — 

He dropped behind a low parapet, Imilt on 
tlie edge of the wall for the convenience of out- 
look, and iinishod his sentence: ‘I 'wonder if 
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slices up to anything, 
at Hytlie before I came here, ‘‘Don’t trust any- 
thing that can walk or run, where you ’re going 
to, neither male nor female, human or animal” 
And I don’t.’ 

The girl came witliin fifty ^mrds, and the 
young man saw beneatli the hood she wore a 
face almost angelic in its beauty, but with a 
sad, despairing look upon. it. 

‘ Wlio on earth can she l)e?’ thought the 
lieutenant, ‘and what in the name of all that’s 
senvsible is she gening to do— not batlie surely — 
and I liere— I’d better cough or’ — > — 

At that instant, with a ringing cry of ‘C4od 
forgive me!’ she sprang off the wall into the 
tumbling waves. 

Hirst was out and over after her in a very 
tew seconds ; there was a minute or two’s stern 
battling with the straggling figure, and the sea, 
which swept with a nasty nnderto'w round a 
projecting groyne, and lie brought her up the 
steps, saved but insensible, and liurried witli 
her to the Martello. ‘Bathshebal’ he roared 
to Ihe native savage who acted as his cook, 
‘put this lady to bed, mix a strong grog, and 
tell me when she comes to.’ 

Bathslieba uttered a little scream of course, 
but obeyed with alacrity, and the lieutenant 
had just time to exchange his dripping garments 
for dry, when the girl announced that Miss 
Momitjoy was sensible. 

‘Mountjoy ! How do you know wdio she is?’ 
asked the yoiing man. 

‘ Why, sure-ly, bean’t she the young lady as 
has come witli her mother to Green Place V 
replied Bathslielia. 

This knowledge did not astonisli the lieutenant, 
for he had early found out that in the marsh 
world ever>djody w^as more or leas related to 
everybody else, and that nobody’s business was 
Ills pr lier own ; and as it was a public duty 
to keep all knowledge froni hini, he was 
only annoyed at his own ignorance of' the 
fact that Green Place was at last tenanted. 
He entered his tiny bedroom. The girl was 
lying' quietly, with, closed eyes, and he paused 
at the door to gaze with a«!lmiration upon the 
calm beauty of her face— a beauty of strong 
contrasts, for her skin wuis as white as marble, 
and her hair jet black. 

Blie opened her eyes with a start, and fixed 
them u})oii Eustace Hirst, wdth the peculiar 
iiitensity of one awakened from another world. 

‘ Who are you ? Where am I ? "Wliat am 1 
doing here?’ slie asked angrily. 

‘Please don’t talk, Miss Mountjoy,’ said the 
young officer. 

‘I will talk. How dare you tell me not to?’ 
retorted the girl almost fiercely. ‘ What lias been 
going oil V 

‘I have prevented you from committing a 
great crime,’ said ilirstl 
. The girl passed her hand over her brow, 

your she said presently, ‘and how dare 
ou call it a crime to make one’s self liajqyy? 
. ai\i miserable, and I determined to be hai>py. 
What .'made you do it?’ 

briefly replied the lieutenant. 


The girl raised herself and looked at him. 
She saw a tall, well-favoiired young man, in a 
naval rougli-weather uiiiform. 

‘Are you in the Preventive?’ she asked. 

‘ I am. What made you attempt to take 
your life V 

‘ Duty.’ 

‘ To whom ?’ 

‘To myself. I’m sick of the life I lead. 
That to which I .should have gone, if you liad 
not been impertinent enougli to interfere, iniglit 
have been better, and could not have been 
worse.’ 

Strength of will had enabled her to speak so 
far. Then the effect of the sudden iinmei-sion 
in the icy water, and the strong cordial wliicli 
Bathslieba had given her, made itself J’elt ; slie 
muttered a few incoherent woi-ds, her head 
sank sideways on the pillow, and slie was fast 
asleep. 

Eustace Hirst went gently out and called 
Bathslieba. ‘How tell me all about the Mount- 
joys and the Green Place,’ he said. 

So Bathslieba, a great, strap]:)ing, red-cheeked 
Marsh wench, described how about tv^o inontlis 
previously the news ran through Broadmarsli 
tliat Green Place was going to be lived in once 
more ; and it %vas news, for the last person wlio 
lived at Green Place disappeared in ysteriousl}’, 
and was said to ’walk ‘same as Squire Oxen- 
bridge of Brede Place,’ and it was thouglit none 
would take the house rent free. liowever, said 
Batlisheba, about a month agone, the new jieople 
moved in; nice, handsome old lady, and this 
young miss, with lots of fine fiirnitiire and 
pictures, and they was to cliiirch the next 
Sunday, and the Sunday after ; and Pileher, 
the beadle, seeing they was quality, put them 
ill the Squire’s pew with the fed curtains, and 
they behaved just like gentlefolk, and went 
fast aslee]:) during the sermon ; and Air 1’exter 
liad called upon them, and had got to know 
them quite well, wdiicli was more than anybody 
else did, they led sucli a ter’ble quiet life, never 
going outside the garden walls— and that was 
all she, Bathslieba Garson, knew about them. 

Here, at anyrate, there was promise of some- 
thing to break the monotony of existence. 
Mysterious arrival of two ladies at an out-of- 
the-way corner of the world ; attempt upon lier 
own life by tlie younger lady within a month 
of arrival ; said young lady beautiful, and, from 
the evidence of manner and speech, of good if 
not of high position ; actresses in a strange 
story without a shadow of doubt. 

As a rule, Eustace Hirst did not care two- 
pence about other people’s affairs, and if there 
had not been a p>retty girl on the scene, prob- 
ably would have bothered his head no more 
about tbe new tenants of Green Place, excejit 
to keep a professional eye on them. But, as 
there was a pretty, nay, a beautiful girl on 
the scene, the young man’s curiosity was 
pi<pied, and he resolved to find out all that he 
could. He was thus musing when his door 
opened, and Miss Mountjoy walked in. 

‘ I supi>ose I must acknowledge your great 
bravery in jumping into the sea and pulling me 
out,’ she said, ‘but I cannot add my thanks. 
IIowcA^er, I am a predestinarian, and evidently 
my fate is something else.’ 
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The lieiikamiil buwed. j 

^ Are. yon string oiiongli to walkL he askt.nl. 

‘ i\lay I ujier iny oscoi l- L ! 

Mins Monntjtty did not seem to hear ^vhat he ^ 
isiifl. fSIio was inading a |,n'iiii-eil. notiee. stnek i 

with otTei's iij the fra, me of the lotdviiig-glass. 
it was .‘IS follows : 

MOVE lICNhhEi;.) PUlJNItS llEWAUD. 

The a.hove num will he. jriid hy ihe^ «.lovm',n- 
meiit, and. hy die j-eLalivits of (dit^ nnde.riiKni- ! 
tioiied <hnn:rised olheei's, htr the a]»|yreh<nisi<ni nr 
ihr infoniiaihui. wliit.h will Knid tt» the anpre- 
l!<‘n.-hai nf 'W'illiiim All,r;iy of A.])ii)itnu)j, in the 
OoiiHl.y of .Xerlhiiiiihei'land, f;u-iner, wlio did, 

) Ui idle iiioht ni. Itee-einher ;34ldi, iXO-l, ieloiii*' 
ondy kill t'aplain Adainn, Litnitenaiit A.niiHii'oiig, 
;U5'1. Lieiileii.aiit jhiddaiii of tlie .Preventive 
8ei‘viet‘, ill Uie execniioii of tlieir duty, ;it 
AJiimoiith.^ 

‘All ! it would he a stroke of hide/ said the 
young ollieer, ‘if I e.oultl aeeomplirdi th.atO 

‘ Vi.ai would jiruciire idie arre.st of my father!*’ 
said the girl. 

‘ Your father I Attray your father L exclaimed 
, Hirst. , 

‘Yes; why iiotH replied the girlj quite 
calmly. 

‘ I — I am sorry — very .sorry to liear it/ re- 
plied .Eu.stiice. . 

‘Not so st.irry as I a,m h.) know it ami .feel 
it/ .said I he girl. ‘Have you an idea wliere 
he is.1'’ 

‘ Xot I. ! mtt T ! "Well — .1 am aniazmi 1 
"idum you don't Icuow w'here^ he is '(■ ^ said tlie 
^ouug jiiauj and .added: ‘nt't likely would 
tdl me if you did,' 

ddie girl Lni'ued to leave the mom. Tlie 
lieutt'ij-iiil repeated his qiie.stioii a,bout oseorling 
her hume. 8!io dendiued his .-^(•rvieos, hut; adda<l. 
lli.at if he liked h> c.all at Grinm Places he]‘ 
mother might he please.d to see him. 

Ho saying, du’ bowed a,ud ivent nut into the 
d.ark, chilly night. 


, ' L 0 G Id ' . ;ii -A T E I ,N E , I H G L A S G 0 W. 

l.iy '.Liivls.OO.n''S ’i'AVLOE. 

When Fitz-tFame.s, emerging from llie Pass of 
the 1h^o.ssac.]is, looked down upon Loch Katrine, 
batlueJ in the "liglit of the setting sun, .like ‘one 
burnished sheet of living gold/ lie lieheld a 
]ihysierd ]nctiire of the priceless value of these 
gleaming waters. ‘Living gold/ indeed, they 
have Vfecome to one of the. greatest citie.s in 
Eunape, and one of tlie lm.si.esi populations in 
the world. Tliirty mile,s or more, as the crow 
Hies, to the suutli rif where Hnowdounls .Knight 
ga/.ed in rapture and amazement upon the 
beautiful ]n.ke, lies the ‘Hcotch town called 
G]a,sgow/ for which lA'ank Osbaldistone igno- 
raiiily inquired, tuitil Andrew Fairservice made 
him understand that ‘ Gl.asgfow 's a cecty.^ When 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie traversed the intervening 
counHy, or some of it, in .search of his lawless 
relative, lie little thought that his successors in 
the Baiiiaship would advauca with set purpose 




into the Ahicgrrgor cmuiiiy, liol) Eoy had ofteii 
invadc‘d ihe Lowl-inds, and carried off cattle and 
gear; so tliere was a soi’t of poetic justice in 
the Lowlander-s invading the Highlaiids to carry 
oil.’ some of the we.alth. t.>f water to sweeten 
their homes and feed their thir.sting rnil].s. In- 
deed, the hriugiug of Luck Katrine to Glasgnvr 
wa.s not only one of those great engineering feats 
a,t which all the world wonders: it stiniiilatecl, if 
it dill not. erufite, .a, gre.at soilal and indiLstrial 
rev<)lulion. Glasgow may li,a,ve been a /ceety,' 
as Andrew jhairservico iu.sistiul, in the day.s of 
the ronuiutic Ireebooter ; liut all its growth into 
Impei'ial. impuilancc has l.’recii since its rook 
wei.'u watereil from the springs of Locli Katrine, 

Do we always reiiUse ihe vital importance of 
ilui w.at er-.su ])ply of a populou.s city, and the 
dilliculties attending it, apparently siinpla ns 
the result may he? Tlie vm-y ]ive.s, not ineTfely 
the com.fort and health, of the people de].>end 
upem. the skill and vigilance of the water en- 
gineer. He must nut only secure the present, 
but must stretch a hand through time to provide 
for the future. Like Air Gale, the renownicd 
t'ligineer of the Glasgow Water C(jm.T.ni6.ri,oiiers, 
he must keep Id.s eye stead fastly on the prob- 
able wants of twmily years lienee ; for unless 
he doe.s so, the citizens of the future will 
].)e left athirst And he Las to ]:>.i’ovid.e a 
supply that shall never cease, no matter what 
accidents may happen. tYhen the supply ha.s 
to be Ijrouglit by avt}ljci.al channels fur lliii'ty 
miles ihrongh. muss and moor, over hill and 
crag and torrent, tim -provision is such as 
to tax. tl).e highest mech.auic.'il .skill and ihe 
deepest acieutillc thought. Coindder what pure, 
clea.ii, HWeet Wilier means 1o each single iu- 
dividuid. of ti.s, aaul how irk.sume, is even the 
.sliglit.est tenqjnrary restriction in the siqqHy, be 
it even but by a. bjoken evrer ; and theid cum 
sider wli.at it means to a jiiilpi luting hivn^ of 
a million .souls. 

At the beginning of the present century the 
water-.siipply of Glasgow was derived from some 
thirty welts (mure or les.s iin j>regiiated with 
deleterious matter) iiiid from tlie river Clyde. 
By tlie end of the first decade th.e river supply 
was collected and di.stri halted through works con- 
structed !.)y the two celebrated engiueej.‘.s, James 
Mh'Ut and Thomas Telford. But tliey liad not 
loolxed far enough ahead, a.iid in other twenty 
years mure works had to be constructed aiicl 
IVesii hIter-bccLs laitl down. By the middle of 
the century the supply ^vas about twelve milfloii 
gill Ions per day, from a source which could not 
well yield more, and which was daily beciirning 
more im].)iire as towns and works increasctl and 
multiplied along the lianks of the river. Then 
it was that the Coiqioration. stepped in, and 
acipiircd parliamentary powers to buy out the 
old 'Water Goinpanics and to tap the inituTal 
re.servoir of Loch IGt trine. 

It was not to this lake, however, that tlie 
attention of engineer.^ wa,s first directed. Fifty 
years ago a eonipaiiy obtained an Act empow^er- 
ing them to take water from Loch Lubnaig, 
along which the Cross of Fire was sped by 
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Norman on its way up to Stratliyre. Before 
preparations could be made to convey the water 
fi‘oin this lake to Glasgow, tlie luill-owiiers and 
otlier owners of water-riglita on the Ri\*er Teith 
liad to be compensated. It was arranged with 
tlieni that tliey should he guaranteed as rnucli 
water as sliould How down the river in the 
months of May, June, and July, but it so 
hap]iened that in these particular months set 
apart for tlie gaiigings, tliere were trenieridous 
rains and heavy floods, with the result that 
the (piantity bargained for was more than the 
loch could supply in normal conditions. Thus, 
rather oddly, ended the Lulniaig scheme. 

When the Corporation resolved to take over 
tlie water-supply, tliey employed a nuiuher of 
engineers to report and advise on the best source. 
Ainoiig them was the celebrated engineer, Mr 
J. F. Bateman, who reported in favour of Locli 
Katrine. But wlien parliamentary powers were 
sought for the work, some curious opposition 
was encountered. Municipal economists declared 
that it would add half-a-crown in tlie pound 
to the rates. A learned professor of Chemistry 
declared that the purity of Loch Katrine con- 
stituted its great danger, because of the effect 
wliich lead piping would have on it. And the 
Admiralty objected to so much water being 
taken from Loch Katrine, as it would inter- 
fere with the navigation of tlie Firth of Forth, 
because the water ought naturally to flow out 
by the loch into the Teith, and thence into the 
Forth. These objections, if amusing to recall 
now, ■were successful at the time in defeating 
the project. It Was not until 1855 tliat the 
Corporaiion obtained pari iaiuentary powers to 
tap the lake ; and four years later the water 
was turned on by the Q>ueen. 

For tliirty-six years, then, the population of 
Glasgow have been daily drinking the garnered 
drops of the most famed of Scottish lakes. 
The drain began with, eight million gallons per 
day. It is now fifty millio,iis. Fifty million 
gallons of water per day! It is a big drink. 
So big a drink that one wonders what would 
have become of the million or so of people had 
they only the municipal wells and Clyde 
filters of eighty years ago. But the million 
people would not be in that busy area to-day 
w^ere it not for Loch Katrine water, and tins 
is why we say that Loch Katrine has made 
modern Glasgow. Fifty million gallons of 
■water per day means upwards of two million 
gallons per lioiir, morning, noon, and night. 
As a matter of fact the greatest consumption is 
through the day, but within the twenty -four 
hours the fifty million gallons must be forth- 
coming — in every single-roomed tenement as in 
every lordly mansion, in every tiny workshop 
as in every palatial mill, for the street water- 
ing-carts as for the public baths and wasli- 
.. houses, and for ornamental fountains as for 
pumps .and fire-engines. The work of distribu- 
tion is almost as difficult as, and much more 
complex than, the "wmi’k of imnveyance from 
the parent source to the gates of the city. The 
-vast, dark stream of pure water that is cease- 
lessly flowing from the heart of the mountains 
to '-.tlie • heart of the town is broken up, and 
’ .diverted into innumerable Bulkcvranean streams 

that Bpread' like veins and arteries beneath its 




streets. Could some Asmodeus give us a bird’s- 
eye view of the under-side of a great city, what 
a sight it would Im ! 

But Loch Katrine does not come bodily into 
Glasgow as Birnam Wood once came to 
Dunsinane. Some six miles beyond the centre 
of the city, on the slope of tlie Kilpatrick Hills, 
has been hewn out of the earth and built Up 
of stone, a new abiding-place for tlie waters of 
the lake. It would never do to keep a town 
dependent on the daily flow through thirty 
miles of piping. The demand is constant, but 
the overflow may vary with atmospheric con- 
ditions, and may at any moment he interrupted 
by the choking of a tunnel, the break-down of 
an aqueduct, the arrest of a sluice. The thirst of 
a gix*at community cannot he left at the mercy 
of such accidents; besides, pure as tlie water is 
in its natural state, it becomes on its journey 
more or less cliarged with floating debris, from 
wliicli it must be freed. Therefore Loch 
Katrine is transported by tunnels through 
rocks, and in siplions across valleys, and by 
acp-ied nets along levels, rigid over the ri\-ers and 
streams, and tlirougli the Kilpatrick Hills to a 
new resting-place just above the little town 
which appears on the maps as Milngavie, but 
is known to the natives as * Milguy.’ Here in 
the Mugdock Beservoir it lias been stored to the 
extent of four hundred million gallons, which 
at first was equal to about three weeks’ supply. 
Whatever happened to the chain of aqueducts, 
then, tliere was always a store ample enough 
at the city’s gates to prevent any scarcity while 
possible damages were rei^aired. And out of 
this reservoir the water is passed through 
strainers into the great service-pipes, so as to 
leave all foreign matter behind. But tlie city 
has grown far ahead of tlie design of this 
second edition of Loch, Katrine, and a new and 
revised edition has been called for, and is 
being provided under the skilful management 
of Mr Gale, the rvater engineer, to whom we 
are indebted for the facts relating to the new 
woiks now in process of completion. 

Tlie original design was to bring Locli 
Katrine to Glasgow at the rate of fifty million 
gallons per day, but forty years ago there was 
not the same experience -to found on, and 
sutheient allowance was not made in the cal- 
culations for the effect of the resistance to be 
encountered in the How of water through thirty 
miles of tunnels and ]h])ing. Without going into 
technicalities niisui table to tlie.se pages, it must 
suiffee to say that the resistance presented in the 
ai’tificial channel reduced the expected discharge 
from fifty to forty-two niillioii gallons per day. 
This was more than enough at the time, and 
was amiile even ten years ago, hut at that 
tiine the rapidly growing consumption made it 
evident that immediate steps must he taken to 
provide for the future. When the Loch Katrine 
works were first designed, the population to he 
supplied numbered only about three hundred 
thousand, and the probable increment up to the 
end of the century was computed at eight 
thousand per annum. But the actual increase 
of population, decade by decade, has come 'to 
be from twelve thousand to nineteen thousand 
per annum, while the consumption of ■^vater 
(with the modern appliances of baths, lavatories. 
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aiicl tlie like) lias increased fi'oin fnrt:y to iifty 
gallons per head per <:lay. For trade purposes 
alone the consumption has grown from about 
three to sixteen gallons per head per day. 
Ilieixd'ore, it was resolved to double, tlie whole 
worhs and inake pr(.n’ision for a supply of 
mie liundri-d million gallons per day. 

flow was this to he dime? Will, first of alk 
tln.Mau Electing-* link bt^lween the lake and the city 
liaf] to f]« sullied -“that' is to say, an entiiaffy new 
aipuHlucj lee! to 1 h‘ <.*nus(,ruct(d lor the whole dis- 
t.anc(‘. 'Ilien a new reser\'<>ii' h.-id to l)e built 
(.0 IsoM hi reserve tlie su^iply lu'caight hy tlie 
n«wv a.i|UiM]ii*‘t;. A.nd lastly, the storage ca.|)aeity 
of r..f.){-h Eatrine itBt,‘lf had to be (uilarged liy 
raisiJig its higli- water level so as to retain more 


This aqueduct is to discharge seventy millions 
of gallons per day direct from Loch. Katrine into 
a huge service reservoir, 'which has been conk 
stnicted near the old one at Mugdock. It is 
really a lake wvith a surface of ei gh ty -six and a 
qii;iri;er acres, find a capacity of seven Innidred 
million gallons. It is <'alh‘d the Craignmddie 
Keservoir. It holds enough to supply the city for 
fourteen, days at tlie rate' nf tifty nnllimi gnlloiis 
per day, and lingdoek lb.‘si*rv<tii' liolds u, leii 
days’ su];)ply at the same vale. Wii.li twcaity- 
fonr ilayk supply at its very ga.i.es, the eiky i)ei;M.l 
have no fear of a watiu- famine in llte ])rosent< 
generation. The tw'o ,'Uiiieducts together are aide 
to disdiarge one linn drei.l and ten millioii gallons 
]>er day into tlie re.servoirs, ].tui, ivitli a- deilue- 
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of the hill drainage. A.s a Buppleiiient to tlie ; tion o.f ten per cent, for occasional sto]>pages 
selieme, i^ordi Aiddct, wln.ch lies between Loch | for repairs, inspection, &c., tlie niaxinnum supply 
Kali'ine aiid Loch Lomond, is to be (aiiivin’ted | is reckoned at one liundred millions pei’ dji^x 
into au assistant-reservoir ami made to (low' This, it is calculated, will serve to liquidate 
into LfM.di Kairim*, instead of, as nature, intended, I the thirst of Glasgow* for the next forty years, 
into Loch Lomond, wliereby an additional supjily j Tlie construction of the Oraigmaddie Reser- 
of ten million gallons per day can be obtained I voir has been a very costly business, as the 
when I'eqnireik " I piililic road and several .streaniB had to be 

Such gigantic works necessarily required a , diverted, and. excavations had to be carried 
gre.at deal ' of timi‘ n,s 'well as a 'great deal of | to a great depth to secure a suitable water- 
momuq and the operations have been spread ; tight foundation. The estimated cost of 
over ten years ; indeed, tliey are not yet all I reservoir, before the wmrks w- ere l;>egiin, wais 
conqilc'led. Tlie first thing to be considered I £169,000; the actual cost has been over £300,000. 
wxis the best kind idb bridge for carrying the j The co.st of the aqueduct avill be above three- 
W'aler-channel.s across the ravines. On the old ' quarters of a rnillion, and the entire cost of 
aqneiluct there .ore live sueh. bridges, consisting ! the whole scheme foi* duplicating the water- 
j.iartly of .irmi tr’ouglis supported on masonry, ; supply of Glasgow^,, including lands and com- 
and ])rri'ilY of ir’on tu];>es carried upon peers j peiisntioris, wnll be ab<;>irt a million and a Inilf 
irfty feet apart. I'hese bridges rim in length | sterling. The caphtal expenditure in connection 


from three hundred and seventy-tw'o to nine 
hundred and ninety feet, and the}' are exposed 
to v\f.vY st-.ver‘\^, strains l>y tlie variations in 
teinperatuixt ; while to prevent coia-osion tlicy’ 
vc.i|ui 5 -<,* periw.iical painting, during wliich tlm 
water Iras ttj be shut oil at the locli. To avoid 
a, r‘(‘[!e.t it.ion i.if ilie.se cdqiMdionalde^^ the 

nmv aqueduct is made to ei’oss the Ducliiny 


wi til the old w'orivs and allied pijhng wais about 
two and a half millions. 

A very interesting piart. of tlie new scheme, 
wdiicli, licuveveiv does not need to be ca.n'ie.d 
mit all at once, is the raising of the Ivivol of 
Loch Katrine so as to inci-eaee its storage 
eapmeity to nine thousand eight liuiidred and 
foj'ty-nine nr illiDii gallons. This wdl! involve 


^'alley at a higlier point than lire old one, so 1 the constructiem of a. new dam, several inilcH 
thaJ; instead of ci’ossing the hollows on liridges of new* roads, and new steamlroat piers to suit 
it is run through the hills by tunnels. It, is i tire altered level. A tunnel ■will uhro he cou« 
now nifieh easier’ to form long tunnels than it i structed to draw ten nrlllioii grdlons per dry^ 
was wdieii the first aqueduct w*as constructed, j from Loch Aiklet, the level of ■whieli W'ill he 
the use of eourju'esscfl air for drilling and niore j raised tw'enty-five feet hy means of cinbank- 
powei'fnl ex,plusi\*es than gunpowder having con- I ineiits. The value of Loch Katrine as a feeder 
siderably simpdified the process. By diverting j lies in the fact that it is in. a district in 
fh.e liire, too, a saving in. distance is fuTiuc ted, J wdiich the never falls short of ninety 

for whereas the old aqueduct is twenty-five miles | inches, and is usually over one Imiid red inches 
and twenty-nine chains long, tlie new aqueduct j per aimuin, and that the purity of the ’water 
is only twenty-three miles and foiiy-eiglrt chains, i is insured by the general shallowneHS of wlrat- 
Ilie con^^tr‘n<‘tir)n of this aqueduct has been a | ever peaty gixrrurd there is within the guthei'ing 
very interesting englneeriirg feat, the details of | area. The natural pmrity, however, lias to he 
w’liioh, hmvever*, are too technical to set forth I ])resei’ved from artificial contamination, and 
hem. The ]e.‘iding design has been to kee]> | for this purpose a very strict agreement exists 
the water-channel undergronnd, so as to avoid 
atmospheric inllucnces and sun-heat. Ilrei'e are 
only five short bridges on the w'liole line, and 
these are very strongly huili, with a covering 
over lire ^water-chanriet two feet thick. The 
bottom of the nqneduci is laid witli concrete 
the whole length, ajul for the most part is 
twelve feet wide, and nine feet high. In rmrts 
where the wltule clianiid is linef.l with concrete 
the ^ width is reduced to ten feet. The fall 
or incline towards Glasgow is one in five 
tbousaM:: 


witli all the proprietors in the neighbourhood 
to prevent the fouling of the water by drains, 
&c. There are vmy few Ironses within the 
water-shed, and .su]')crvision is strictly exercised 
oveu’ tlie use of Iroats on tlie lake. 

lire tourist steamer has taken the ])lace of 
Ellen’s shallop, and the Silver Strand has 
disappeared— -if it ever existed to any consider- 
able extent out of the p?oem and the gulde- 
books. But the peculiar romantic beauty of the 
loch is not impaired by having added to its 
■waters the beantj of utility. Day hy day a 
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inillioai liuinan Veings engaged in tlie fever and 
turmoil of industrial life, thirty miles away, 
^ driiih. at tiie spring wdiicii inspired the author 
of the riLady of the Lake,’ 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 

By Guy Boothby. 

CHAPTER ly. {continued^). 

For the remainder o! the day we steamed 
slowly on, the view changing with each succeed- 
ing hour. At one time we were making onr 
way through the virgin forest, as yet weli-iiigli 
innocent of the tread of a wliite man ; at others 
\VG were passing between high cliffs that stretched 
up and up, till one had to crane one’s neck to 
see the palm trees growing on the top of them ; 
then the landscape would undergo a change, 
the timber would grow less dense, and large 
tracts of plain would present tliemselves to the 
eye. Taken altogether, the day’s steam afibrded 
us an excellent opportunity of observing the 
quality of the country ; and w’hen I saw it I 
felt compelled to admit that, as far as its 
natural advantages were concerned, one of the 
king’s prophecies looked as if it might very 
well be fulfilled. 

Towards four in the afternoon, the stream 
grew somewhat narro'vver, and tlie country 
ashore a degree more hilly. Occasionally it 
became necessary for ns to use considerable 
caution in proceeding, for the cuiTeiit was 
treacherously strong, and in places large rocks 
bared their teeth at ns from either bank. 
For at least the sixth time during? the day’s 
journey we found ourselves approaching a rocky 
defile, the advantage of wliich in case of war 
the king was qnicdc to pioiut out to me. In 
fad, in tills particular instance, on emerging 
from the canon, if I may so call it, w^e dis- 
covered ourselves face to face with a substantial 
furt, erected on a slight eminence and com- 
manding the whole stretch of water. On a 
llagstatr above it floated the royal standard of 
the MAIungs, a gorgeous piece of coloiuiug that 
I had never seen before. As we observed it I 
stole a glance at the king’s face. As long as I 
live 1 shall never forget the look of pride and 
affection tliat had settled upon it. No parent 
watching the face of liis first-born child could 
have equalled it. 

Suddenly a liasli of flame and a cloud of 
smoke broke from the buttlementtf, and almost 
simultaneously the thunder of a gun greeted 
our ears, and echoed among the hills. It was 
followed by another, and still another, until a 
complete royal salute had been fired. It was 
.plain that the furt had recognised tlie presence 
bf the king on tlie bridge of the yacht, and 
had been quick to welcome him. Had we 
possessed a flag similar to that upon the fort, 
1 .should have run it up out of compliment to 
■ our royal guest ; but as we had not got one, 
vve. contented ourselves with the . Union Jack. 
At the king^s desire tlie ^uacht was stopped, in 
order that the commandant of the fort and 
' his officers might be permitted to embark and 
';p>ay; thc% ' respects To my surprise, tliey proved 
-to “be, without exception, natives of the country j 


manly fellows, 'with briglit, intelligent faces, 
and a confident air about them that was very 
pleasant to see. They were dressed in full 
uniform, not unlike that worn by our own 
garrison artillery in India, and, from their 
appearance, should have made excellent soldiers. 
While we were awaiting their coming their 
sovereign went below; but as the boat which 
conveyed them from the fort drew up to tlie 
accommodation ladder, he reappeared on deck, 
clad ill full uniform, a helmet with plumes upon 
his head, and wearing the order of l^Iarie I. 
upon his breast. Much as I had always admired 
him, when I glanced at liiin now I experienced 
a thrill greater than I had ever yet felt. Such 
a truly kingly figure I had never seen in my 
life before, and I vsay that as one who in his 
life lias had a fair experience of monarclis. 

When the officers had in turn paid their re- 
spects, the king inquired if his arrival had 
been expected, and in reply was informed tliafc 
not only was it already known in the capital, 
but that preparations were being made tliere to 
receive him. Either he did not deem it politic 
to ask for information regarding the state of 
affairs in the country, or he imagined, as was 
more probable, tliat the occupants of such an 
isolated fort would be scarcely likely to be well 
informed on such a subject; at any rate I 
noticed that he put no questions to the soldiers. 
When the}^ had left the ship we got under 
weigh again, the Union Jack still flying in its 
place at the gaff end. 

‘ In six hours from now,’ said the king, as the 
sci'ew once more began to revolve, ‘our journey 
will be accomplished, and we shall be' at niy 
capital My friends, I cannot expims to you 
my gratitude for all you have done for ine^ 
Believe me, I will never forget it. As I have 
said so manjr times before, if ever the chance 
should occur, YOU will not find Marie un- 
grateful.’ 

He held out his hand and I took it. At tliat 
moment I believe that Marie I. would ha v (3 
given me anything, even to the half of his 
kingdom, God bless him for a brave and 
generous-hearted man ! 

Fortunately it was the night of full inoon, 
and for this reason our progress was not delayed. 
Had it been otherwise, it would have been 
necessary for us to remain stationary until day- 
light, a proceeding which would have consorted 
ill with the kingls impatience to get to his 
journey’s end. By nine o’clock we were within 
eight miles of our destination, and were already 
a])le to distinguish signs of cultivation on the 
banks, with here and there clusters of habita- 
tions. At the king’s suggestion, Olivia and I 
descended to our cabins, and donned riding 
attire. Having done so, we rejoined him on 
the bridge. 

At half- past nine we could see ahead of us 
the myriad lights of the city, and by this time 
the stream was crowded with canoes, each of 
which carried a lan|ern, and many some 
peculiar kind of musical instrument, the like 
of which I have never heard before. The 
din thus created may be better imagined than 
described. 

Suddenly, from the summit of a hill lying 
beyond and above the city, there flashed out 
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a jtit of fnu A moment later the thunder of 
a lai'i^e j^nin greeted oiir cars. Oiiec moi’c the 
royal salute welcmned ns, aiul this time wo 
rolurncd the compliment with our one brass 
lucre forward. The excitement was intense, and 
1 could see tliat the king, who stetod in the 
full liglit of one of tlie lanterns I had caused 
to lie hung round the. back of tbe hridge^, yeas 
almost overcome by it. His pale, .seissili^ve face 
quivered witli emotion as he bowed his lunid 
repeatedly in acknowledgment of tlm greetings 
of his ]ieoplc in the iioais on either hand. 

lla,vii !;4 arrived exactly n]»pnsite the i-ovrn — 
the white buihliiigs of which ]U'esi-nt'.“d^ a. pio 
liirest|ue cliect in tlie nioonlight—we lu’ouglit 
U|) lieside a wharf, upon wdiich hundreds of 
]*orsoiis, so it scH.muai, were crowded. The 
njrcjority of tJiese carried torches in tlieir Ijands ; 
while from the citadid on the hill, overlooking 
tlie town, tlie welcome of the artilleiy still crashed 
foi’tir, U was a moment when any monarch might 
liave relt Ills licaiT swell with pride wcitliin 
him ; and Marie was as proud, if not premder, 
of his country than most that I have met. 

As soon as we were safely alongside tlie wharf, 
a gangway was run out. Upon this a carpet 
was spread, and over it came a number of 
richly-nniforined oflicials, the foremost of whom, 
I rightly conjectured, was tlie prime-minister 
who .liad despatched the telegram I had seen 
iinYenice. He was a fine-looking old fellow, 
a pure-blooded native, and carried himself witli a 
dignity I have seldom seen equalled. His plea- 
sure at liaving liis master bade again could not 
have been exaggerated, and it did one’s heart 
good to observe the cordial way in which his 
greeting was lecipi’ocated. One by one the 
ofiiciak came forward and made their obeisances, 
and wiien that ceremony was finished a move 
uvas in a cie to the street al»ove, where a square 
.'^pa-ce had been :roped in and prepared for tlie 
reception of tbe sov«u‘cigii. All roiuid this stood 
ilie populace, with t«>rches, to the number of main’' 
Juindreds, wdhie the street leading from the 
vdiat'f, a, paOi througli the centre of which 
Vvos kept by military, must have contained 
roany tliouisaiids liiore/ ■' 

Iteadung the reserved space just .mentioned, 
tlie king l>owed his acknowledgments of the 
vociferous greeting.s of the populace, and tlien, 
pretO'dud Ijy ins cliamlierlaiiis and other officials, 
me] ac’c-ompaiiied by Olivia and nyyself, made 
his way towards tlie spot wdiere a group of 
hcc’ses Were .stainling. Two of these, each of 
whieh was a nolde ariinial, reminding me more 
of a wdi-lfred Arab than anj?' other \)reed, were 
jtit ]>lai'k ; the thiixl, wdiicli was more elaborately 
ii]jholsiere<l than his companions, was as wliite 
as snow. one of tlie former carried a ladyk 
saddlca I gathered that the blacks were for our 
UMq the wlrite being intended for the king, 
link pi'ovcid to 1>e tlie ease. 

At the king’s invitation we monnted, and, 
]unceded by trumpeters, and acconqianied l>y a 
liost cif officials, all n^ore or less gorgeously 
attired, made our way up the. street to%varrts 
the citadel-— the trc»op.s, meanwhile, ].) resell ting 
arirw, and^ the. populace waving tlieir torches 
and cheering wif-h all the strength of tlieir 
^ -lungs, P:;; The '^;eflects- ' w^ere ■ ■ peculiar In 'the " ex,-; 
trenuq and I wish you could have seen them 


witli ine. Even after this la|).se of time, I can 
plainly recall ilie reflections of the dancing 
torch llaines on the white liouse.? — the sea of 
faces in tlie street and upon the roof-txjps-— and 
the ling jiding a few ste])S liei’ore us on his 
l.jeaiitifiil st(.*ed, his helmet in his hniul, bowing 
his acknowl.edgment.s of the eniliusiastic wel- 
come he xvas receiving. 

At the end of the long central street •wliiclq 
as 1 have already said, led fiNuii the river to 
the citadel, we mu’ivi.hI at the foot of n slee|,i 
hill ; this we commenced to ascend On I'cach- 
i,ng the lop we fonml ourselves confronted liy a 
! |)a,ir of (ni(.)vmnus gate.s, let into a wail fclrty 
; feet liigh if an inch, wliieh. was built riglit oiii 
on Ihe ’faee of a ]vi'e(ipilous cliff, somctlii'ug like 
three liundrcd feet from top to liottorn. Iialeed, 
the piaih up to the gates wa.s the only pos.'able 
' a]>]n’oacli to the castle, and even that might 
' Imve been lield by fifty .swordsmen against diTi 
a.tt.acl«:ing force of quite a thousand. Aljove our 
lieads tlie can non were still thundering tlieir 
greeting, wdiile at. the gate a guard of iKtnoiir 
■was drawn u]i to receive us. 

Behind the king -we rode through, the great 
entr-aiice into the citadel itself. Here tlie scene 
voas extraoi'dinary in its weird picturesipieness. 
Occupying all tlie .soifflieni side of the cuor- 
nioiis courtyard -was the king’s palace— a noble 
liuilding, covering a large area of ground, but 
lot a style of arclutecture which 1 could not 
I locate. To aflbrd you some idea of the ap'jiear- 
ance the place preBented, I might say that it 
I was not unlilve the rode castle of Tricliinoj-iali, 

I tliougli gca,rce]y so high or so massive. Unlikes 
tliat massive fortress, liowever, it was white as 
curds, was covered wxilh scnljiturc from end to 
end, ?uk1 boasted a long flight of steps leading 
u]:> from the yard to the main entrauce, 0])pc»site 
the palace were the liarnieks and tlie arsenal ; a 
tine old lempic occupied the K]'aicc midway lie- 
tAveen, with the sialdes behind that again. It 
was not until llie day following that 1 learned 
tlie history of lids extraordinary place. Oj'igin- 
ally it had been a Ihiddhist monastery of a 
peculiar design, Imt was fast falling to <]ecay 
when the gnandfather of the ]:)revioii.s ruler of 
, the country, tlie sovereign from wliom Marie in- 
i berited, took it into hiri head to transfurni it 
into a palace. Living on none too good terms 
with his people, he liad heightened the walls 
ten feet, re]')laced the old insecure gatei^ with ; 
new ones that would have reipiired a haltoring- 
ram. of enormous poxver, or a huge cliarifc of 
dynamite, to break them down, and had trans- 
formed the quarters of the priests into an enor- ; 
inous pala(!e. His siiccessoi^'^ had further iinjiroved. 
it, as had his heir, Tlie present ruler had carried 
on the /work, added the battery and the arsenal, 
and the ]>icturesqne pile we had before us when 
wo entered the courtyard was tlie result. 

On read ling the palace His Majesty descended 
from his saddle, and then asesisted Olivia to 
alight. When slie Imd done so, lie esctnind ns 
up the steps into tbe Great Hall, ‘wliere all the 
_ otffeers of his household %verc grouped, waiting 
! lo receive him. The liall, o'nce the i^efcctory of 
■; Buddhist priests, was a 'fine one in evety ivay, 

' raftered wdlli teak, and boasting a polished 
I floor of the same impenetrable wood. At the 
j farther end was a dais covered with a red 
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carpet, upon whicli stood an ivory throne, ele- 
gantly carved with the figures of hulls and 
cle]jhants, »and a]:)pr()ached by three ivory steps. 

Wlieii he had ascended the vsteps and 
taken his place under the canopy, a speech of 
welcome was made by the prinie-miiuster. His 
Majesty returned thanks with his customary 
eloquence, and brought the ceremony to a con- 
clusion l;>y bowing to his court. Tlicn, inviting 
us to follow, he led the way from the Great 
Hall across a tesselated courtyard, in whicli a 
marble fountain played in tlie moonlight, to a 
suite of rooms on the other side. In the 
first of these he paused, and, turning to us, 
said : 

‘ I am now about to introduce you to a 
person of wlioni I have never liitherto spoken 
to you — my sister.’ 

‘Your sister r we both cried in astonislirnent, 
foi", up to that moment, we had never dreamed 
that he possessed a relation in the world. 

‘ Yes, my sister,’ lie answered, ‘ the Princess 
Natalie. Poor child, she leads a lonely life shut 
lip in this great fortress ; but I think you will 
like her, Lady Olivia j she is gentleness and 
sweetness itseli? 

‘ But does she live here altogether ; does she 
never go out?’ asked Olivia, Who, like myself, 
was growing more and more mystified. 

‘Never,’ replied His Majesty ; ‘ my sister is 
blind.’ 

As he spoke, a door at the farther end of the 
apartment opened, and a wliite band divided 
the curtains that half concealed it. A moment 
later a young girl entered the room, and, with- 
out hesitation, walked towards where we .stood. 
When I saw her I gave a little start of aston- 
ishment. You know, Forsytli, that I can scarcely 
he considered a lady’s man ; still, I have seen 
some pretty faces in my time. Yet I confess 
to yon that, nip to that monient, I had never 
beheld so beautiful and yet so frail a creature 
as stood before me then. Olivia is an acknow- 
ledged beauty; hut to my mind she could 
not compare at all with the girl who now stood 
before us for true feiiiiuine loveliness. It was 
a face of the purest Greek tjqje, surmounted by 
a 'Wealth of golden hair, the latter so fine and 
silk}^ that it seemed as if to touch it with the 
softest brush wmuld be to spoil it for ever. 
She was dressed completely in white, in a mix- 
ture of styles, half Oriental half European, that 
was very attractive. Though her eyes w^ere 
open, her afllictioii could be' easily detected by 
the carriage of her head. 

‘So you have come back to me, Marie,’ she 
said ill French, stretching out her hands before 
her a.s she spoke. ‘You have been so long 
away.’'. 

‘Yes, dear, I have come back to you at last,’ 
replied the king, taking her hand wnth a ten- 
derness mfirutely touching, and drawing her to 
him that he might kiss her forehead. ‘And 
what is more, my sister, I have brought some 
,friend.s witli me wdio have been very kind to 
me, and whom I know you will thaiik. They 
will help me to cheer your loneliness. Let nie 
present you to Lady Olivia Wokingham.’ 

‘Ah, madame,’ said the giil, turning without 
; hesitation to where Olivia stood, ‘it is kind of 
ypi\; to, help my brother, and still kinder of you 


to come l ie re, jMarie knows how gladly I 
welcome all his friends.’ 

Then, when in my turn I had been intro- 
duced, she held out her little hand to me, and 
bade me welcome too. 

I am weak enough to own, if it is a confes- 
sion of rveakiiess, whicli I do not admit, that 
when I went to bed that night it was not of 
the king, his castle, or his popularity I dreamt, 
but of his sister, the blind Princess Natalie. 


THE DEOYEB. 

Towards afternoon of tlie clay before tlie 
weekly cattle-market, the penson who strolls 
about our typical country town in searcli of 
fresh ‘ types ’ has his attention attracted by little 
knots of men, twos and tlix^ees \vho gather at 
the street-corners and especially about the 
doors of the ‘agricultural’ hotels frequented by 
dealers and farmers. They are not country 
labourers ; they are not tramps. The tramp 
never congregates with his fellows as these men 
are doing, but slouches through the town on 
his route with a wary 03^6 for the police, or 
goes straight to the ‘casual ward/ or the 
common lodging-house in the back street. Nor 
are they town-loafers, the men who wheel round 
travellers’ samples from shop to shop, and sit 
smoking on the truck - handles in the long 
intervals wvliile the bagman is WTe.sting an 
order from the cautious tradesmen. Their un- 
kempt appearance, sunburnt faces, worn and 
muddy boots, tell of a rough, hard life beneath 
the open sk}’’ ; their long sticks, tough ash- 
plants, speak of connection with animals. Little 
better clothed than tlie tramp, hut easily dis- 
tinguisliable from a member of tbe ioafing 
fraternity by a bolder eye, a louder tongue, and 
a quicker step, the drover is an important and 
interesting component of the great agricultural 
total. Low in tbe social scale he may be ; use- 
less he is not. Were it not for this ‘unattached’ 
camp-follower and liis fellows, to-morrow’s vast 
liead of stock would block the market and 
streets, a helpless, inert mass. 

Let us see for a moment if we can do without 
him; we will si;ippo.se him ‘improved ’ out of 
existence. On Wednesday morning — our market- 
day is Wednesda}" — a farmer sets out for market 
with the intention of buying ten or twelve 
bullocks, if prices are reasonable, to eat oif 
some superfluous swedes. Drovers being non- 
existent, he must take a labourer — a man get- 
ting fifteen shillings a week and a cottage rent 
free— * to bring home his prospective purchase. 
If he has a particulaiiy steady boy about tlie 
place, he perhaps takes him, running the risk 
of the cattle being driven home too fast, and 
arriving ‘blown/ weary, and ‘off their feed.’ 
They will not get over it, and begin to put on 
rte.sh for several days. 

But arrived at the town, our farmer soon 
finds prices ‘ruling high.’ If he to-day it 
is doubtful when he will see his money back 
again, m he keeps his cheque in his pocket. His 
time is not wholly wasted ; he sees a pork- 
butcher £iboiifc a draft of young pigs he has 
readjq perhaps meets an artificial manure or 
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seed luei'chaiit/s agent ; but Ins niiurs day is a 
dead lo&s. It is some two or tliree hours before 
it is certain tliere will be no bargains to ^be 
had. and he can l)e told to set ofl’ home — nine 
miles, say. Of course he must Inwe soinetliiiig 
i to drink first with his bread and cold bacon. 

5 ' Now ;yc)\ir countryman is not, s'la a rule, a good 
{ walker. He can plod slowly after the plough all 
I day” j through, heavy clay soil, without much 
I inuible, but several iniles on a turnpike road 
I soon '^gets him down.^ By the time he gets 

I back it will certainly be ‘ unhooking-time,’ and 
j liis day's work must be entered in the wages- 
! book — one is nearly always kept on, good 
I farms now— witli a ‘daslp’ tlie farmers DiiL' 

He may rttairn Inmie sober ; he may not. ^ In 

the latter case his liead will ache next morning, 

rtnd materially aifect his working powers. If 
he were tlie cowman or shephercl, selected for 
trnstworthine.ss, casnalties will very likely be 
disccjvered, or reported l.)y liis loc,um Umens ; tlie 
calves not fed, the bullock-yard water-trough 
drunk dry, or a fat wether or ewe found dead 
on its back, in a slight hollow of the pasture. 

So we cannot yet dispense with the un- 
attacluid, jobbing drover, Tliere may be, and 
probably are, those who see nofcliing of interest 
in him ; but some there are, 1 am glad to 
Ikiiow, who see beauty, more or less, in every 
phase and figure of country life, and it is for 
such that i would draw a sliglit outline of 
the drover and his life. 

On Tuesday afternoon, then, we see the drovers 
appearing here a.nd there in the street. Some 
of them liave alread,y obtained and completed 
a jireliminary job. Sheep and cattle deteriorate 
very mucli in condition with fatigue, and if 
driven several, ini les to town on ruarket morning, 
perhaps fail to fetcii their full value. For tins 
reason sheep are often sent in wagons at their 
ease, while many herds of cattle are sent quietly 
hi the previous evening, and lodged for the 
night ill loeudows close to tlie marksit, at a 
snial I charge per head, and this small outlay 
of money and foretliought may bear substantial 
fruit ill tlie sale-ring. It is these droves which 
have alread 3 r provided work lor the drovers. 

Tlirouglioufc tlie evening they^ loiter about 
tlie street, comparing notes, sometime.^ quarrel- 
ling, but always watehfiil aind ready to waylay 
a possible employer. There are many dealers 
and graziers who live in or close to the town, 
and tliese are generally moving about on the 
eve of market-day, interviewing auctioneers, 
E^landing drink.s,f and the like. 'Dealers from 
a di.siiince, too, arrive in the town over-night, 
to be n;mly for the /early %vonii ’ in the shape 
of bargains. On all, these the drover has his 
■eye, ■■'eager to ■ receive' ■ the ' promise ■ of ^a’, job'.^ ' ' ■ ■ 
In the morning he is early afoot Stock 
will^ be coming in along ewsry main road 
continuously, fr<.mv ■seven till ..■■ten' o^cloclc or 
latmv At the railway station, cattle-trucks 
will be discluirging their contents. At the 
entrances to the tov.m the drover will pick npr 
coppers if nothing more. Shepherds and cow- 
men, who have brought their charges single- 
handed for miles along the broail high-road 
and thrangli lonely lanes, will have had a few 
pence given them to engage help through the 
narrow street and rouiul the troubiesome corners 




of the town — a cheaper plan than sending one 
of tbe farm boys to idle away a day in the 
town. 

At tbe market gates there is constant work. 
Carts and wagons are being emptied of a varied 
living load. Bheep, as every one knows, are 
a\vkwai'<l creatui'es to drive, and require 
many bands and inncli shouting. Figs ai'e 
even worse ; as quick a way of ' emptying a 
cart-load as any is to caiTV eacli one 
singly, kicking and .squealing, to* tlie ir allotted 
pen. A pig loose and alone is an eel for 
slipperiness. liave seen one keep a dozen 
I pursuers at a distance for ten minutes, inercly 
I by dodging among the legs of a drove of 
I cattle ; as the cattle were ‘shiftcuH to get at 
I him, tlie pig ‘shifted’ too, and gained breath 
i for a fresh run later. 

j Tlie. drover works everywhere with a will 
He is not particular as to wiiether his a.ssist- 
I ance is called for or not. A piece of gratuitous 
' aid, well-timed, generally gets rewarded, and 
I serves, too, to .secure him a good name, and a, 

I good word from fai-mers and men alike. In 

■the auctioneer’s sale- rings extra help is often 
I welcome at an extra ‘big market,’ when the 
; lots must be got in and out of tlie ring xvith 
' more than usual despatch. 

I But by about noon the drover, if he is a 
I well-known and reliable man, will probably 
I secure a job for tbe rest of the. day. A 
; farmer has just concluded a deal for some 

A^attle, and before adjourning with the vendor 
I to an inn to write a cheque, and conclude the 
I business witli a glass of spirits and a cliat, lie 
1 looks round him as if in search of something, 

j Our drover is at Ins side in ai moment; he 

; has been watching the ‘deal' for tlie last 
i tAventy minutes, perhapis longeiv ami now touches 
j his greasy hat clieerfiilly. Tliere is no need 
' to tell liini the ivlieroabouts of the farm, or 
j the best wa}^ to it; be knows every acre of 
I tlie county, and evci-y fanner or dealer of any 
I .standing who attends f.liis and the neighbouring 
j markets. For countiy work ho might make a 
. detectives There is no one like the man who 
1 is always afoot in a district for knowing its 
! people and their affairs. 

Witli the help of one of the scores of boys 
I who swarm about the pens, looking out for fun 
and halfpence, he soon has his drove clear of 
the crowded market, and before long is out 
on the liigli-road. Away from the noise and 
bustle of the town, cattle are easily driven. 
Tlie drover lets them take their own pace, 
which, if they are young aniuuiLs and fresh, is 
for the first mile or so often a pretty smart 
one. But after half an hour the hard road 
begins to tell on their unshod feet, ami they 
settle down to two or three niilcs an hour. 
The drover does not attempt to Imrry them ; 
his voice, not liis stick, is the only encourage- 
ment Hiey receive ; and so man and beasts jog : 
easily along, the latter now and then pausing 
for a hasty mouthful of roadside grass or casting 
longing looks over gates into pastures, doubly 
tempting after the long standing in market and 
tbe weary tramp along the dusty road. 

Tbe dVover usually does without a dog, A 
great value to 'a shepherd comsists chiefly 
in penning sheep in field.s, singling one and 
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^ conieriiig ^ bim at a sign from bis master’s 
hand. Out on tlje road sheep will go fairly 
we]], and a dog not unfrequently alarms them 
and caiises a \vild and exhausting stampede. 
Dogs— iinhrolveii curs at any rate — are apt to 
bite tlm heels of cattle needlessly ; and, on the 
whole, a fanner looks rather askance on a dog 
wlien lie trusts his stock to the drover. So the 
latter trudges alone, unless we allow his stumpy 
clay ]’>ipe to count ; and who shall say that a 
pipe is 3iot a companion? 

Very likely tlie farmer pas.ses him on the 
road and is at home before him ; but if not, 
he is pretty sure of being given a sub.stantial 
supper, in addition to his pay, which may he 
anything from a sliiliing to lialf-a-crown, accord- 
ing to distance. Farm-house hospitality, if not 
wluit it was, still extends to the giving of a 
meal to such chance comers as this. He will 
be allowed to pass the niglit in a barn or 
outhouse, though the farmer’s wife is generally 
uneasy on tlie score of his pipe and the 
chances of fire ; and the accounts of fires in 
country newspapers x^rove her fears to be by 
no means groundless. The drover and his like 
certainly cannot be relied on to forego their 
‘smoke’ under any circum.stances ; and if the 
farmer is wise he will himself remove the 
inan’.s pupe last thing, or see that, he is ac- 
commodated in an isolated shed, with no more 
straw about than is necessary to his comfort. 

If there is a market in a neighbouriiig town 
next day, the drover is early on the road to 
be on tlie scene betimes. Otlierwise, he x>rob- 
ably sleeps late, and may be seen towards 
afternoon loitering back to his headquarters— 
a lodging-house in the town. To some extent, 
all through the year, but more esx^Jecially in 
spring and aiitiunn, about Lady Day find 
Michaelmas, when farmers are retiring or sell- 
ing young stock, and holdirjg.s are clianging 
hands, there is wwk for him at 

sales. Practically oxien house is kept as re- 
gards liquid refreshments. Lunch is obtainable 
by ticket— money returned to buyers— but all 
tlirougli the afternoon, men circulate about the 
ring which forms round the auctioneer, with 
great cans of ale, cider, and glasses of whisky 
or gin and water, and of these the drover cjets 
his share. 

Tlii.s brings me to the vices and virtues of 
liis class. And without dindiie impartiality— 
though I must confess to a considerable affec- 
tion for the drover, and an occasional fit of 
envy of his free, roving life — I contend that 
hi.s virtues are more conspicuous than his 

■ failing.^. 

He is honest and reliable. One rarely hears 
of a theft by a drover. Such debatable 

■ matters as liiushrooms, or turnips and swede 
greens may be very occasionally urged against 
him, and still more rarely a solitary lien, stray- 
ing too far down the lane, is caught up by 
, deft hands j but such cases are very unusual 

Self-interest, no doubt, comes to the aid of con- 
science here, for the farmers are his livelihood. 
Alienate" them and their Dnisstises,’ and where 
-.will be bis half-day’s Job or the savoury meal 
in the hack-kitchen or ‘tommy-house,’ Of 
course .there . are black sheep, and perhaps the 
Lirpost usual offence, is the theft of money or 


clothes— a neckerchief say — from a fellov-Iodger 
in the lodging-house, or a sleeper iinder a rick 
or hedge. 

He is eminently reliable as regards his 
charges. Pie understands animals well — few 
better. .He can detect tlie first sign of fatigue, 
knows wlien a bait of ten or twenty minutes 
will do good, and nearly always brings bis 
drove to their journey’s end in good condition 
and order. Accidents on the wajg such as gate- 
jumping or liedge-breaking are rare. Yet lie 
never seems anxious, or— once the streets are 
left behind— excited ; the secret of his success 
lies in his instinctive, unfailing tact. 

His vices? Well, my comfortable, well- 
clothed reader, they are what yours niiglit 
perchance be, x^laced in his position. Trudging 
mile after mile behind cattle or sheep is slow, 
chilly work in wvinter, and very, very ‘dry’ 
work in summer when the drove moves on in 
the midst of a perpetual cloud of dust ; try 
following a flock of sheep half a mile in 
August, when there has been no rain for days 
or x^crhaps -weeks. The roadside ].>uhlic-lu)use 
offers a temx)ting opx^ortunity of combining duty 
witli pleasure— resting tlie animals and refresli- 
ing himself with a pint. But even when far 
from sober, he still seems able to take care of 
himself and his beasts. 

He is inclined to be quarrelsome iio’W and 
then among his mates. Disputes soon arise, 
especially when drovers frequent other mar- 
kets than their own ; accii.sations of taking a 
job x^romised to anotlier man are made, and llie 
disputants settle it with fists on the sx^c>t, Tlie 
language used is no worse than might be 
exjiected. 

He is not needlessly cruel. He lives too 
much with animals not to liave a certain rough 
sympathy with them. But animals diiven 
hither and tliithcr among noise and cr-owds 
turn stupid ami obstinate ; they must be moved 
Bomeliow, and it is difficult to gauge the pre- 
cise number or weight of blows required. 
Many a seemingly inerci] ess thwack on a tender 
sx3ot is unintentional I the cow moves as the 
stick .falls perhaps, or a sheex> thrusts its head 
over a companion’s back and the mischief is 
done. The charge of wanton cruelty is made, 
and who shall sx">eak for the defence? 

Sometimes a chat with one of these men 
will elicit the fact that he has been in the 
army. After the rigid cliscipline of twelve or 
fifteen years in the I’anks, one can well imagine 
the attraction of the freedom and ahandon of 
the drover’s life ; the constant w’andering in 
the open air, the litter absence of all restraint 
and regularity. 

And' when years of exposure, in summer and 
winter, under fair skies and foul, have done 
their work, what then? Usually tlie woik- 
lioiise, where, in sxiite of the attacks levelled 
from certain quarters at that instil, ution, tlm 
drover finds food and shelter, tobacco, and — 
more than all— society. In the men’s ward he 
can tell o’er and o’er the records of doughty 
deeds in battle, or queer tales of the cmmtiy-. 
side. An almshouse rarely falls to his lot. 
His life shows a fatal lack of peruianency in 
the Uiatter of residence ; alm.shouses are for the 
‘oldest inhabitant’ and his kind. 
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Sowetimea the end is siiddeo. The slielter 
oh a tumble-down Barn and a few armfuls of 
straw is not alwajs proof against the hard 
black frosts of January. Often tlie drover 
Oiowu on his luck’ has’ not the pence to spare 
for a ^ doss ’ at tlie lodging-liouse. This does 
not trouble him much ; ' it is only September 
as yetj and the nights are fairly warm. He 
has* a job for the .morning to bring up ^ some 
cattle ’from a riversiile meadow; Im will go 


The shelter | the sun will 


armfuls of | the promise is fulfilled. He who proinisrjs 
file hard (liinks * Manana’ (Spanish for ‘ to-morrow ’) will 
ec|imlly well; wliy be in suedi, a himj2 
ices these Ingles ; they cannot irait ; they hin'e 
iljer patietice ! 

He Less, liovrever, does this iiKhdent lailiit pre- 
oine I y .^1 in tptj great dtcf of Buenos Ayi’cs than 
ill smaller centres and camp-touns ; "ftjr tliere 
^ I every iiationaiity has its inpiescniHlivo, husiuess 
is stiiTing, coinpetition is keen, jiml the order 
of the (lay is— ^ Look ahvai— seiz<i your cippor- 
But tunity ; make your dollars to-day — them may 
by be a revolution to - luorroiv.’ Bui out in ilm 
free I camp (or country), in the small towns or 
, villages, life is taken very easily, and no one 
1 lie ; t troubled witli miicli serving.’ 

. I Many are the dilemmas in wliicli an Englisln 

' 1 ^^.’ I woman, for instanee, will find herself placed 
pjJ. ! before experience teaclies her to proviile against 
andl t’^i'diugencies. Happy for her if slie is a 
mly woman of quick resources, and can contiive the 
ling invaluable Lsomething else,’ when hittcliery 
the baker, or vegetable-cart fail her. Happy, also, 
if she can see the Immorous side of the situa- 
tion and laugh away her vexatiim, instead of 
tlm gHung place to anger and despair. 

The following iiicidmit will illustrate tlie 
n, a ‘putting off’ till to-morrow, and doubtless be 
jiiie- more interesting than any of the writer’s ; per- 
iind sonal experiences, numerous and varied though 
they were, 

lj?ut In a small carnp-town in the province of 
Santa Fe there dwelt one Manuel Tiudriguco^, 
word ^ guod- looking fellow, according to his kind, 
his sleepy black eyes, tldck masses of dark, 

hair, and a well-lniilt frame. Ho owned the 
ring, principal PanadoHa in the phicci, and besides 
any, being a baker, carried on a small trade in slioo- 
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lose it and wander tliis side and that. The 
bank just liert? is steep and smooth, the water 
below deep and still. He misBes bis footing, 
there is a heavy plunge and a splash. No 
saving projection acoines readily his 

grasp ; the mud gives way fi'om hands and 
feet, and very soo'n all is cyuiet again ; only 
the ripples curve away fan -like from soraetliing 
Which lies just under water at the bead of th(3 
shallows below. 

The morning is bright and clear after tlie 
rain. A workman, wlio comes in daily from 
an outlying hamlet to his work, sees tlie 
^something’ and makes sure of its nature. 
Anotlier man or two to help, a policeman, a 


i.n or two to help, a poiiceman, a 
boat and tlie amlmlancej and then ^some- 
thing’ lies awaaitiiig the verdict of Hound 
drowned.’ 

Tlie verdict is soon foiuid ; hut not without 
romething fd‘ the nature of a deMnement. . For 
a rf‘;-])e(‘i.d>ie tradesman has to come forward 


find identify Llecensed’ as a ne’er-do-weel 
brother, and a long-i-^tanding trouble to his 
fami-i^n ■■ 

Ibjspc.'i.abh! parciUage, decent up- bringing, 
and vS<mnd educalion; enlistment in the arnyy, 
]ovcwicd ami f(d lowed by a life of doubtful 
; and, after y'cnrs of casual Llroving’ 
with few assets but his stick and an old pipe— 
a lonely’- river-grave, veil bin sight of light and 
help. 


parciUage, decent up- bringing, 
sali'm; tmlistme‘nt in the army, 


followed by a life of doubtful ruaking and repairiiig. All these qualifications 
after years ^ of casual Slroying’ raised 1dm to the position of an eligible young/ 
3 but his stick ynd an (dd pipe— raan, and one- looked up to as a (lesiralds^l beau ^ 
giro, (3 within sight of light and py the seiioritas of his own class, who east 

side-glances from behind their fans as^ 

„ passed his Open doors. 

Hi AN AN Ad When not too much trouble, he had no 

. objection to a littH conversation with onc: or 

A REMINISCENCE OF ARaENTINA.' .1 . r 1 . 1 • ' ' * r V' A ■ ' 

other ot these damsels ; but being very iiidoiciit, 

In lirunaij liearts/ivliat bolder thoughts can rise and very hiiid of his ease, he had not yet decideil 
Thaii maivs presniivption on to-inorrow’s dawn? whether he preferred Anita to Mai’ia, or if 

^\heroisto-monmv-j Iixanbtte w-ld Mercedes , wa., not more to liis iastc than 

“~r.o0Na. : 

. Lmuia, . B,; Vv. A., A' ; 

It/ m^as the hottest hour of a veiy hot day, 
The visitor or new resiclentb hr the Arginitiiie^^^ H shade, and not very much slmcie 


ilepuhlic will, very soon -after his arrival, be- either to be found in that Hat and treeless 
come inconveniently aware that one of the part of the country. But Bodriguez had a 
customs of the Spanish inhabitants is to reverse portion of the patio wall covered in, and there 
a vretl-kmuwn proverb, and render it thus: he lounged in loose attire, drinking Huaie’ — 
*On no account do anything to-day that can the tea of the country — before taking his usual 

po-ssibly be put off until to-morrow.’ With siesta. All was silent, every one resting, the 

natural politenesB, or picihap.s to save the | d<iors and the sluitki’s of tlie Panaderia w’^ere 
troxibk of discussioib they promi.se anything closed against the scorching heat of the sun | ' 

and everything for Ho-day/ if so required, but; | the bread Imcl ail been delivered in the early ' 
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hours (before eight), and no one would be so | 
mad as to venture out until evening. He would | 
therefore take a long rest ; true, there were those, j 
shoes of the senora’s, promised for to-day, and 
still unfinished — but — there would be to-morrow 
— ^ Manana ’ — his eyes closed, his head fell back 
— and Manuel Rodriguez was in the land of | 
dreams. I 

He was not allowed to remain there long ; ' 
scarcely had he begun a nice comfortable snore, ’ 
when there resounded in the still air a loud : 
clapping of hands. A man on horseback thus ' 
announced himself In the usual fashion at the ' 
door ; both he and his horse were jaded with 
the heat, and covered witli dust. A second 
clapping producing no effect, the man, mutter- 
ing impatiently, alighted, and knocked on the 
closed shutters. A voice was heard within, and 
presently there appeared, from behind tlie 
house, a youth who inquired of the new-comer 
what he wanted, 

‘The master,’ was the reply. 

‘ But the master is asleep, sehor,’ said the 
boy. 

‘Then wake him,’ exclaimed the stranger, 
‘and tell him to come quickly.’ 

Rodriguez, already awakened by the noise, 
rose from liis chair, stretched himself, yawned, 
and very leisurely opened the doors, greeting 
his customer wdtli a ‘Buenos tardes.’ Respond- 
ing in like manner, the stranger held out a 
foot to show the plight he was in, the sole of 
his shoe having parted company from the upper 
leather, and revealing a considerable portion of 
tlie wearer’s sock. He requested Rodriguez to 
repair the shoe whilst he rested and dined at 
the nearest restaurant, promising to send for it 
towards sunset, before resuming hi.s journey, 

*, 77m is a small order to be roused from 
one’s necessary rest for,’ Rodriguez thought, hut 
he was too sleepy for anything but an assenting 
‘Buenos so the stranger, placing his now shoe- 
less foot in the stirrup, thanked liim and rode 
away. 

Rodriguez closed the doors, threw the shoe 
into an inner workroom, returned to his chair, 
resumed his slurabers, and this time enjoyed 
them imdistiirbed. 

The .strange sehor was kindly entertained at 
the restaurant, supplied with slippers, refre.slied 
wdth a bath, and his dusty eiothe.s shaken and 
brushed. After partaki ng of th e i n e vi tab! e 
and enjoying a short sie.sta, he was now 
dining, previous to resuming his journey. A 
. boy was now de.spatched for the shoe, with 
generous payment for the repair. 

. . Ah, sefior,’ said the luistims of the house, 
‘if it is that lazy Rodriguez you have left your 
. shoe with, it will not yet be done.’ 

‘Rot done!’ lie exclaimed; ‘but it must be 
done, or what shall I do?’ 

^‘Quien sabe?’ (‘who knows?’ ‘who can tell ?’) 

, said the woman with her soft lisp, and a 
sympathising shake of her head. The boy re- 
. turned without tlie shoe, reporting Rodriguez 
would do it to-morrow. This made the sehor 


m 


very angry, and the boy was sent a second 
time to .say he must have it, however roughly 
.sti tolled, and he would wait one Iiour longer 
for it. But the answer came that Rodriguez 
wa.s going to dine, liis man drunk and 
unable to work, and tlierefore tlie .shoe could 
not be repaired until the morrow ; the sehor 
had better .stay all night. 

‘ It is impossible,’ said the .sehor, who wuis 
mnv in a great rage, and ordering his horse to 
be brought, he rode off to see wliat he cfiuld do 
in the matter. Rodriguez took it very coolly 
wlien asked the reason of the delay, saying he 
had been ‘ indispo.sed,’ which wa.s perfectly true 
ill one sense, and he was now going to ride 
out in the camp ; it was too late to work. 

‘But,’ .said the stranger in a despairing voice, 
‘it is time I started ; what mn I to do?’ 

‘Quien sabe?’ said Rodriguez unconcernedly, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

The stranger took a good look at him, and 
without another word, rode away, muttering to 
himself, however, ‘ I ’ll make you pay for thi.s, 
my fine fellow ; you’ll .see me again before many 
“inauanas” if all goes well.’ 

The mistre.s3 of the restaurant found a half- 
worn pair of shoes which fitted the seiior, and 
for whicli— his good temper being restored — .she 
received ample remuneration. Then after paying 
for his own refreshment, and not forgetting that 
of his horse, he left the place. Outside the little 
town he drew in rein, turned round, kissed his 
hand in the direction from which he had come, 
.saying, ‘A good oineu 1 other inen’vS shoes ! Ahahl 
it is very good. Adio.s hasta liiego ’ (‘ until \V 0 
meet again’}. 

Tlie la.st train pa.s.sing through this little 
town the .same night brought the re-sident 
judge, who had been absent a few day.s. He 
was eoniewliut agitated, and made in.stant in- 
quiries concerning a man who.se description an- 
swered exactly to tluit of the shoeless stranger, 
and whom lie was most anxious to seize and 
impri.son. He sent vigilantes to all the res- 
taurants, and on tlieir return, liearing that 
such a person had not only been in the town, 
but had remained tliere for several lioiirs, leav- 
ing only at sunset, he exclaimed: 

‘Tlie rebel! he knew too well I was far 
away. Ah ! my bad luck.’ 

, , , II. 

Ak exciting time now followed. Rumours of a 
rebellion had been floating in the air, and the 
clay came when it broke out. There is no need 
to enter on any description of tlii.s, as it is only 
connected with, the present narrative b}^ a .slight 
link. It may, however, be mentioned that tlie 
sympathy was mostly with the insurgents, the 
rising being in consequence of the unjust and 
one-sided admini.stration of those in power ; and 
apropos of this, it is worthy of note that on 
the handsome buildings of the Administration, 
in the principal city of the province, there is 
(or was) a full-sized figure of ‘Justice’ with 
unhandaged eyes I 

The rebels gained the victory, and a general 
‘turn out’ of officials took place, followed by a 
putting in of new !nen. Another judge was 
appointed in the little town of which I write, 
and matters .soon settled thern.selves very com- 
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f».»ri;ibly ns if liotliiiig liad fjcciuTed. Certainly, 
to outsiders, the rovolulioo lunl caused less 
ineouveiiieuce thuii u late inYudiug ariuy of 
locusts. 

Mean while, M'nnoel Eodriguez had been roused 
from Iris usual aputhy, and tlje (jiiestiou of liis 
preferentn* fora certain seriorita deilnitely settled. 
All energetic suitor for tlie hand of the fair 
Anita having come forward, caused .R()driguey, 
to realise the state of his own heart, and tise 
fact I list A nita, and she only, was its mistress. 
He [Ill’ll lest no time, but made sucl! favour- 
able n\erture 3 that be vras accetpted, and tlie 
umnbe.'H arranged for tlie next ‘ Fiesta/ 

A few days prtn-ious the wedding he cidled 
at liie residomai of tlie newly appointed judge 
to notify that he shouM present himself with liis 
betrutlnal, her parents, and usual witnesses, on 
iln? morning of the Fiesta, for the civil marriage. 
Idle ,imlge was seated at his oflicial table, clad 
in briiud-new dress of ollice, hair ci‘opped, 
miistachios waxed, calm ami dignified, it wa.s 
i not surprising Rodriguez failed to recognise in 
' him tlie dusty, unkempb worn-out traveller of 
two months ago, whose slice still remained, un- 
meiuled and unedaimed, on the shelf of the 
workshop. 

But the juilge recognised Rodriguez, and 
list eued gravely while the latter stated his busi- 
ness, and said they would, with the permission 
of Ids excelkmcy, assemble before hiio at nine 
okdoek on tlie morning of tlie Fiesta. The only 
res]-'- u ice of the judge was a brief ‘ Buenos C «Jid 
taking up a paper sigiiilied that the interview 
was closed. Rodriguez, thus dismissed, uttered 
his ihank.s and liowed himsedf out; he thought 
the ;isldgi^ might liave been a little mure plea- 
sant, considering tlm agreeable nature of the 
o(“ca.hiuu ; but, ah well, possibly lie was a 
bacliejs’vr, poor man ! 

ff rtodioguez had fglaneed hack, on leaving the 
room, lu; \vould have seen the grave couiilenfiuco 
of iiie judge instant] j‘e.iax, a smile spread 
ttver ;(is face, and his eyes twinkle with fun, as 
lie rubbed Ills hands tugetlier, e^'t^hdming : ‘All, 
revenge? is sweet ; I shall now be even with 
f you, my friend.’ 

I 1 1 was a glorious morning ; the Fiesta was 
I 011*1 uf the great ones, and a general holiday ; 

I ibe tinkling bell of tlie little church had been 
I calling worshippers together, at intervals, from 
; a vei’j early hour. There was no lack of them, 

; fur besides the residents, there came from the 
; uutlyiiig esiaiici.'is and smaller farms every kind 
I of vehicle, literally packed with men, women, 

, ami cliildreii ; and there were also houses carry- 
; ing wlude families on their backs. The Plaza 
i in front of the church presented an interesting 
' scent, c.rowds of holiday-attired people waiting 
tlicir turn, watching for the doors to open, the 
congregation to pour out, and the hell again 
call to the next service. 

The Argentine colours wuu’c displayed over 
the resilience of tlie judge, and a few minutes 
before nine o’clock tlie wedding party came iii 
Jiight, a gay procession of some kmglh, threading 
its way across the Plaza by a welblroddeu path 
under the acacia trees, thus avoiding the dusty 
road. Tim invitations to jiarticipate had been 
wtdl responded to, and the party crowded 




the room where they awaited the appearance of 
tiie judge. 

Ten minutes passial, and Rodriguez, becoming 
impatient, rose and looked out ; a vigilante Was 
walking’ a saddled bor.se to and fro before the 
door of tlie judge’s bedroom, which opened on 
the Plaza ; at the same moment, ilres.sed for 
riding, out came the judge hiin.self, and to the 
utter consternatipn of Rodriguez, proceeded to 
mount his horse I He was then about to start, 
luit this was too nuicli. Rodriguez dashed 
foiuvard. 

‘ Pardon, sehoi/ lie gasped ; ‘ the inarriage™-we 
are ail assembled in the ollice.’ 

‘Fdi'k’ said the judge; ‘ inaiTiage H 

‘ Si sehor ; it uais uiTungod for this feustokiy 
at nine o’clock, with the permissiou of your 
Excellency, and we are now waiting.’ 

‘All?’ .said ilie judge frowning, ‘ but I ani 
“indisposed.” I am going to “ride out in the 
camp;” the marriage can be put oil iintil to- 
morrow.’ 

Rodriguez was furious, but dared not show it 
‘Pardon, Exceleneia,’ he cried, in agitation, 
‘Imt my bride! the company! The priests too 
will be waiting at the church; what am I t 6 
do'?’ ^ 

‘ Quien sabe?’ coolly replied the judge, iB he 
rode on a few paces. Then turiiing hi.s head, he 
added, ‘Perhaps you will now mend my slioe, 
my good fellow, xidios lia&ta maiiana’ (‘adieu 
until to-moiTov/ ’). 

‘Shoe!’ In a inomeiit it all Hashed on Rod- 
riguez, and the angry blood ruslied to his face; 
but catching a glinip.se of Anita peeping out in 
alarm, he s’wal lowed down his angei’ and pride, 
and rushing after the judge, begged a thousand 
pardons for lii.s fault, entreating that liis bride, 
fcu 3mung, .so happy, wlio hail tlone no wrong, 
sliniild not be puni.shed and put tu shame. Ah ! 
his Excellency yliould see how grateful lie wonld 
lie. 

Now there was not in the whole province of 
Santa Fe a kinder-hearted man than the judge, 
iind although he had detei'mined to punish 
Rodriguez, lie diil not intend to give him more 
than ‘a bad hali-lionr.’ The priests, who were 
to be the guests of the judge at liiy breakfast- 
table that day, being in the secret, thonglit the 
le.sson was 'well-nierited, and might prove bene- 
ficial. But as the judge glanced hack at Rod- 
^ riguez, he also saw the piretty Anita’s troubled 
i face, and tlii.s, together wiili Rodriguez’s appeal 
' on her behalf, was too nuicli for his kind heart ; 
lie could hukl out no longer. So, di,smouiiting, 

; he led the poor fellow back to hi.s bikie, said 
a few gracious words to her, and remarking 
generally that tliere had been ‘a little mistake/ 
proceeded witli tlie maiTiago. contract, 

Before Rodriguez and hi.s bride left the room, 
the former placed on the table a double fee, and 
.assured the judge of hi.s grateful feelings. Tliey 
j then proceeded to tlie chiircli, wliere the reli- 
I gioiis ceremony took place, 
j That day week tlie jiulge received a present — 
the handsomest pair of shoes Rodriguez ever 
sent out of his .shop. 

There i.s an odd shoe hanging up in a con- 
.spicuous place in Rodriguez’.^ workshop, with; 
the word ‘Reeiierdo’ painted under it. Old. 
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liabitrf are not as easily got rid of or iiieiided as 
old felloes, and he needs this remembrance ;’^for 
he fctill occasionally fails to keep his promises, 
ill spite of the judge’s lesson, and continues to 
cherish a fondness for the visionary ^maiianad 


ON GOSSAMEE WINGS. 

iiy T. L. PniPSON. 

IIaky of my readers have, no doubt, sauntered 
forth early on a fme morning in August, before 
the sun lias had time to evaporate the dew 
which still clings to the grass, and they will 
[lerliaps have observed imiunierable small spiders’ 
webs .sla’etcliing in all directions over the soil, 
and shining brilliantly, like diamonds, Avith all 
the colours of the rainbow. If tliey ai‘e sports- 
men they may have noticed that - their dogs’ 
noses, borne near the ground as tliey run 
through the stubble, become covered with these 
silky threads to such an extent that the animals 
will sometimes stop and endeavour to remove 
them Avitli their paws. 

A little later in the year, say from the middle 
of Septemlier to mid-October, they may also 
have witnessed the lioating gossamer borne along 
in the air by the soft breeze. These gossamer 
threfids are in certain years so plentiful about 
tlie middle of autumn that the Avriter has 
seen the funnel of a locomotive Avliich had 
travelled in October from Paris to Erqiieliiies, 
in Eelgium, .so coA^ered Acitli tliera as to appear 
as if AAunpjjed in a thick AAdiite shaAAd. Oeca- 
sionally I have seen them also in March, both 
in England and France, but sucli a thing 
appears to be rather exceptional, as autumn is 
doubtless the true season for their appearance j 
and it usually occurs wlieii the Avumther is very 
fine, the air Avarm, the sun brilliant, and its 
licat tempered by a mild, delicious breeze. It 
is prol,)ably owing to such circumstances that 
poets have often alluded to these mysterious 
gossamer threads, lioating in fine, AAdiite silky 
streams through the atmosphere at a time AAdieri 
all nature is smiling, AAdien the scent of hoAvers 
Btili pierfumes the garden.*?, Avhen the .sun’s rays 
have lost their midsummer violence, and the 
commotions caused by stQrm.s have ceased to 
trouble us. 

The nature of this curious phenomenon has 
only been discovered in nioderii times. The 
learned men of the beginuiiig of the last cen- 
tury Avere cpiite as ignorant of the cause of the 
gossamer flights, a.s w’-ere poets, and many of the 
most absurd opinions have lieen put forth to 
explain this singular appearance. The French 
^ call these filmy, floating cobwebs fiU de la Fierge 
(Mhreads of the Virgin’); the Germans allude 
to them as Boimner-fikkn (^summer threads’). 

, The English ^gossamer’ is, according to Dr 
Bkeat, Bimply goose-m 7 mner^ the summer meaning 
rSimimer-Jihi, Another derivation is from God 
and'^ summer, the latter Avord being then a cor- 
ruption of Bomance semarra^ ‘a skirt,’ from 


the legend that the films are threads of tin 
Virgin Mary’s shroud, thrown away AAdien sin 
Avas taken 11 j) into heaA^en. 

Gossamer threads are now knoAvii Avith cer- 
tainty to be formed of spiders’ Aveb ; several 
persons liaA^e found the spider itself in them, 
and others, among AAdiom the Avriter may be 
included, have been fortunate enougli to see 
thein formed, and have actually seen them used 
by the little creature to transport itself to 
enormous distances through the atrnospliere, 
just as men tiUA^el in balloons. It is believed 
that several species of spiders — and perliaps im- 
inatiire insects— make sucli threads. One par- 
ticular kind of spider Avhicli produces the floating 
gossamer is a small species of a dark cliocolate- 
brown colour, about the size of a small split 
pea, Ixaving rather long brown and yelloAvish 
legs, and a considerably developed spinning 
apparatus, easily visible at the extremity of its 
body. These spiders, Avhicli never inhabit liouses, 
luiA^e been named Aranea oUrMrix. Tliey are 
very numerous in our English gardens and 
among the stubble, but they are lather timid 
creatures, and apt to run aAvay doAvn a plant 
or a stalk of corn and hide themselves on the 
gToiiiid if they are incautiously approached. 

According to rny oaaui observation.s, Avlien they 
have covered the soil Avith their tlireads so 
profusely that scarcely a spot is to be found 
Avhere they have not been, they choose an 
appropriate day, quit the; ground, and find 
their way to the very highest point of some 
plant, say the topmost lloAver of a ebrysaii'” 
thenium. There the little spider turns upAA'ards 
the end of its body, and darts fortli from its 
vspiuiiers an almost 'invisible thread vvliich floats 
upAAuirds into the air. This tliread is so fine 
that it can only be seen Avhen the rays of the 
kSUJi happen to be reflected from it. It is 
Avafted upAvards at an angle Avith the liorizon. 
by tlie breeze, and Avlien it lias attained to a 
certain length it is capable of pulling the 
vSpider away from the flower, provided the little 
creature lets go the grip of its leg.s upon the 
petal. During the AAdiole time that the thread 
is being spun out, and as its lengtli increases, 
the gossamer spider i.s seen to make certain 
abiaipt moveiiient.s upon the fioAver, alloAving 
itself to be pulled to the extreme summit, 
then rushing a little way doAvri again towards 
the centre of the floAA^er, as if to try AA'liether 
the long thread it has emitted is capable of 
bearing the AAmght of its body should the 
latter be abandoned freely to the wafting breeze. 
A moment arriA^es A\dien this occurB, and it is 
a moment of intense astonish men t to the 
observer ; for the little brown spider is seen 
suddenly to leave the petal of the floAver, and 
to fly up inh) the air — I can Aise no other 
expression-— just as a house-fly or a bee AAmuld 
do. 

There is, hoAveA’'er, a slight difference. A fly 
or a bee would .soar aAvay Avithout stfippiiig ; 
but with the _go3.samer spider, Avhen it has 
shot up .some six or eight yards, or half the 
height of a house, its course is soinewiiat 
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;UT<'stt‘d, iliS U*g.^ are seen to l)e_ in violent 
motion, it Hemrns to be gulling in its thread .‘ts 
fiist as possible, rolling it into a loose, light ball, 
which llic soft iiuluinnal Ij'reeze ilnaliy euiTies 
away out of sight— imty l.>e fur hundreds oi 
in lies, ■ 

iSimh is the i'urit)iis jihemmiennH. as J niyselt 
witnessed it on Sunday the loth ()f Sejjtend.H'r 
iHPa, at. .'t cjiiarti*]* ]»ast one at noun, in a 
larsten near .tiondon. the wejither at the time 

\ 


day, it is natural to su])pose that their threads 
get entangled iu the air, and bo .‘Hupiirc the 
j;e,nera}ly designated as gos- 


liaky appearance 
sanier. 
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the wind, and as it. .soartsl rapid!)' oiil over niy 
lamse a long silkim thi’ead was seen ]>reeetiing' 
it ami ca.rry iiig it a,wa\\ 

I shall 'not. Muy to iin|iiirc‘ why this pa,r- 
tiioiku* s|MM-ies of ;-]jider migraJes In tlie 
ujaniiei* <leserih<M| from one ])a,rl of the euuntry 
1.U majlht'r, how long it rmnains in the air, or 
1<j what dislant'es it thus traivels. All 1 know 
by a,«.i.u.ai expei'iemai is, tha,t gossamer threads 
are somelime.s b.) l>e stien at great Iieighls in 
the atmos])he3’e, a, ml that they travel corisider- 
alde distajiees. limy ha,ve even been seen, so it 
is said, far out at, Sik. It a]>pea,rs to l>e exa.etly 
the same s]iet.dew of spider that prudnces tlieni 
in. England, France, and Germaing judging l«y 
the descriptions of it given by various natu- 
ralists. It is very al mud ant in August and 
Beptendjer ; twenty or thirty may sometimes 


On an unkiiown day very early in the world’s 
Ijistory it must have* occiuTcai to soim*. pre- 

^ ; iii.sluric -Narcissus, as he cciiilenutiated In.s nut 

ixong i‘\ircmt‘{g hmc m | too aUivictive phvsiugnomv in tin* chnr water 

of mirrors — tliat tlie tangled mas.ses of hair 
which cov'ered liis head, and. fell thickly upo,n. 
Iris shouJdctrs, were .siiscepti].d.e of some improvrw 
nnmt in the 'way of order]}" .armngemeut. Tlie 
rellection would suggest action; and our pre- 
liistoric friend would doubtless discover, in- 
stiucti\"e.ly, that tlio pas.sage of tlio fingers 
tln'ough iiis matted locks — ■dilHcult and painful 
as the operation iiiay have been — wa.s the initial 
ste],;» towards the attainment of a more orderly 
clwvdim. Tlii-s was the first stage in the 
liistoiy of tlie eonib ; for, as fingers were made 
l:»efore forks, so the same useful members just 
as surely preceded eonibs. The next, step) was 
easy. It must soon have occurred to tlie least 
intellectual of our earliest ancestors that aii 
artificial iin-j)h-inenl., Innvever rude iu con- 
be^ scMUi on. a single straw, and tbuusands { struclion, might <ni.sily be made which would 
might, be collected hi a few hours from the ' do the work (-dAli.staitanglemtmt more elfectually 
siirhice <d' a stuldde field. It is in the ]a.st~ | than thick or clumsy iingurs. And so, at some 
meiiiioiied inonUi that the departure or migra- ■ iniknuwu but very early d/ite in the history of 


I lion oceiii'.s ; but tlie. white gossamer i.s often 
I seen Ifoating in the rdr in Cfctolier, and some- 
I liiiics, but rarely, iu ^Marcli, as I have l»eiore 
j intyima.ted. 

Flic tli^-covery of fhe.se curious facts is entfuely 
modern ; no ac<,;ount whatevei' i.s to be found 
of them in ancient vrriters such as Pliny and 
An.stof.le, Itven among tlie moderns the cm'ious 
little, being Unit [sossi'S-ws this powm* of Hying 
without wings has licen very incumpleUdy 
ob.siu'ved, ,so that-, common a.s it is, il.s ha, fata 
;nid ma.nner of life are. yet very little kmjwn. 
Fla.^ gossamer tlirea'l, and spiders’ web in gene- 
ral, i.s similar in its natni'e to silk, a- nmtenal 
which is pj'fidiiced by many insi*cts. It is 
-secreted a,s a gluiiiious .fluid uddcli solidifies 
the juoment it comes, in cam tact with tlie air ; 
it coni aims a large amount of nitia'pgen, and 
]iOS.-esse.s au adho-sive- quality far greater than 
tha,j of actW .silk. This .latter projierfy is .so 
a|'»pareiit iu the sub.stauce of the cobwel) that 
when a lilaiueni darted fu.rtli by the spider 
louidie;-’- any ohject it adheres to it so firmly 
that; tlie threa.d will break rather than alrnidou 
its attiU'hment, The little go.s.y{uner spider 
may secrete a singht tlu'cad .sidiicientiy long to 
carry it into the air, as we have seen ; (.»r it 
may secrete severid at the same time wliich s].)read 
out somewdiat like the t,ail of a comet. Iu the 
fmmer case the spider, after a while, rise.s iu the 


tlie world, the fir.st ccmih made its appeairaice, 
carrying udlh and within it the ‘promise and 
jtolency’ (.>f a world of toilet appliances, of 
which, assuredly, the nntutured savage who 
fiist hririicd to coml.) his ohjecti(m.a.ble hjcks 
never di'eamed. 

Gombs ;ire found among the relics of the 
(Cirlicst ha'ins of civilhaiinn. In tlnj British 
iMuseiim, for iiist'aic,c, may be smm comlns, with 
haii'-pins, mirror, -g and other toilet articles, 
u'liicli were u.sed in Wi.)vh]-old iCgyjjt thousands 
of Yt'am ago ; and earlicu' than tdie wonderful 
civil i.sation of f.lie land of the Nile it is hardly 
pu.s.sible to go — at least with any attempt at 
hi.storical precisit)!!. Lc.aving these twilight re- 
gions of extreme antiquity, however, n.nd coining 
to more distinctly hi.s1;oi'ic times, combs are found 
to liave been used, by ino.si European nation, s, 
wliether civilised oi* the reverse. Ancient 
Bomau comljs were made of boxwood, or of 
ivui'v, or of still mure precious mulerials ; and 
similar arthde.s liave been di.siuterred from the 
hou.ses of long-buried Pompeii. 

Tlie more l.>arbarons races of northern Europe 
vrero eipially familiar with these aids to the 
toilet The old chronicle hi.story of Ely tells us 
that our Danish iuvatlers, follotving the custom 
of fheir coiuitry, ‘used to cxiinh ihcdr hair every 
(lay, bathed every S{itnr{!a.}g often clianged their 
clothes, and used many other such frivolous 




air just like a fly ami quite as rapidly. Tu i moans of setting off the Wiiity of their persons^ 
the sec.ond case the threads may l>eeoihe on- j These Danish dandies— -in whom, however, 
tangled by the breeze and remain for hours | dandyism did not beget elTi'ininacy— -left many 
llouting .from a bush or a blade of gras.s, until | traces rjf lhm*r preseucii m the ertsiern countici 
a carry them oif without the j of England. Eir Thomas Browiu‘, of ‘ Urn- 

spider- iVs thousands of such spider-s rise iu the! BuriaU celebrity, records tliafc iu 1058, between 
air from a stubble Held in the course of a single | forty and fifty nmt were dug u]) in a field 
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at Walsingliaiii, ill Norfolk. Many of these 
receptacles contained bones—skulls, ribs, jaws, 
thigh bones, teeth, &c. — besides small combs, 
bimen nippers, and oilier implements. ‘Now,’ 
continues Sir Tliomas, ‘that tliey accustomed 
to inirii or bury with them tilings wherein 
tliey excelled, deliglited, or winch were dear 
unto them, either as farewells nnto all pleasure, 
or -vain apprehension that they might use them 
in the other world, is testified by all antiquity.’ 

Tt cannot lie ])Ositively stated’ that these urn 
relics at Walsingliani belonged to the Danish 
invaders, who so largely settled in East Anglia, 
and iniiiieiiced East Anglian life and speed) 
for centuries ; but it is at least certain Idiat the 
urns and their contents were of pagan origin. 
Combs that have been discovered in certain 
other Inirying-places are just as clearly con- 
nected with early C]:iristian sentinumt. Wlien 
the grave of St Cuthbert, in Burliam Cathedral, 
w^as opened in 1827, there was found reposing 
upon the breast of the prelate a plain Saxon 
comb, made of ivory, and measuring 6|- indies 
in length Ijy 4^- inches in width. This may 
now be seen by any visitor to the cathedral. 
Similar relics have been found in other sepiil- 
clires in the same sacred building. 

More than one reason has been suggested for 
this burial of a comb with dignitaries of the 
Christian diurch ; but there can be little doubt 
that it w'as in some way associated with certain 
liturgical uses of the same article. Full in- 
formation as to these uses of the comb may be 
found in various ecclesiastical writers. It will 
be siiiiicieiit here to say that it appears from 
several ancient rituals that the hair of the 
priest who was to celebrate mass was combed, 
before celebration, by the deacon, not only in 
the vestry or sacristy, but, according to at least 
one fourteenth century ritual, several times 
during the, service. Many of these eeclesiastical 
comKs were of consideralde value. At Sen.s 
Cathedral there is still preserved a large ivory 
comb, adorned with precious stones, and carved 
with figures of animals. From an incised in- 
scription, it is supposed that this relic dates 
from the sixth ecntiiry. Henry III. presented 
Canterbury with a comb, set wdth piecious 
stone.s. Henry YIII. carried off from Glaston- 
bury, together with other plunder, a golden 
coml>, ‘garnished wdtii small turquases and other 
coarse stones,’ and weighing altogether more 
than eight ounces. Diigdale, in his ffisfor?/ 0 / 
St PaiiFs, gives an inventory of the precious 
contents of the treasury of the old London 
Cathedral. And among rich vestments, jeAvelled 
crosses, and reliipiaries, invaluable manuscripts, 
and .service books, and luany other things of 
worth, now nearly all pensliedV there are entered 
several ivory combs. At the present time the 
comb lias no ecclesia.stical associatums, save in 
the con.secration of a Catholic bishop, when an 
ivory comb is directed to be irsed in arranging 
the newly consecrated prelate’s hair, after ’ his 
head lias been anointed mth oil and dried 
with bread. 

With regard to modern secular uses of the 
comb there is little to be said. One or two 
■ points only are wmrtli noting in connection 
, therewith. In the seventeenth century, and 

' perhaps a little later, it seems to have been 


not uiiusiial to use leaden combs for tlie purpose 
of darkening the natural colour of the hair. A 
French writer of FMlosopMccd Conferences — - 
an Engli.s]i Aau’sioii of Avhicli appeared in folio 
in 1665 -—says tliat ‘at Ragirsa, they black the 
hair Avitli litliarge, black-lead, or with leaden 
combs.’ This folly Avas not coniined to southern 
Europe. SAvift^ in his Journal of a Modern 
Ladify Avrites : 

Iris, for scandal nio.st notorious, 

Cries, ‘Lord, the Avorld is so censorious,’ 

And ItiAfa, with her combs of lead, 

Whi.spers that Sappho’s hair is red. 

A 1 ike use of ‘ combs of lead ’ has not been 
imknoAvn in mucli more recent times. 

When the Avearing of w'igs came into fashion, 
combs of special design had to be made for tlie 
keeping of the new head -gear in an orderly 
condition. The instrument case of a hair- 
dresser of B.estoration times is described as 
containing a set of liorn comlis Avith Avide 
teeth—‘for tlie combing and readying (dressing) 
of long, thick, and stony heads of hair, and 
such like pierriAvigs.’ ‘Stony lieads of liair’ is 
good. Beard and other combs Avere also to be 
found ill the same box of implements. About 
the close of the seventeenth century tlie av carers 
of Avig.s Avere accustomed themselves to comb 
tlio.se adornments in public. The beaux carried 
in their pocltets large combs of ivoiy or tor- 
toiseshell ; and to pass the.se through their 
Avigs, when Avalking in the Mall, or Avlien at 
Coiirt, or in the boxes or on tlie stage of tlie 
theatre, Avas regarded as an act of gallantry. 
Your true gallant comhed his Avig almost as 
assiduously as lie took snulL Butler, in one of 
his pimgently written ‘Characters,’ describing a 
‘ Modish Man,’ says that tliis hero, Avheii at the 
play, ‘mounts his bench betAA^een the acts, pulls 
off his peruque, and keeps time Avith his com)) 
and motion of hi.s person exactly to the inusie.’ 
Such a proceeding seems to us ridiculous and 
disgusting enough ; but the performance Avas 
qurte in keeping Ai'ltli the manners of tlie age. 


T 0 L 0 U I E. 

A SOKNET. 

The fainting Arab, doomed in desert lands, 

Oft scans the sky-iine with despairing eyes 
That plead in A^ain ; then staggers, reels, and dies 
Breaming of bubbling springs amid the sands. 

Such Avretch is he wliose craving soul demands 
Some treasure unattainable : he sigbs, 

And life is all a desert till the prize 
Is clutched and fondled in his eager hands. 

Such fate is mine : I too have crossed the blink. 
And life a Libyan desert lone must be 
Till, sweet oasis, panting I shall drink 

Beep of thy love ; yet hope of gaining thee 
Oft hopeless seems ; then in my misery 
I faint, and in the desert prostrate sink. 

Wmn Hue. 
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In one volume. Eoyai Sm^ mii/brm with ‘ Chambers's Entydojuiidia, 


■"I ^.f^ESSB.^S W. & R. CHAMBERS liave for years had in preparation 
f:iii Illustrated Dictionary of the English Language, that shall bo 
among Dictionaries wlia,t thei.r Eiicyclopsedia is among Encyclopedias. 

The Vocabulary is exceptionally copious, containing in addition to ordinary 
words such scientific and general terms as argon, poiver of the keys, baptism 
for the dead, patter-song, Mrs Leo limiter, grass-ividow, Wkatw/m-papeQ'*, 
2Kitent-inside, log-rolling, Lake school, ‘p^^ttioral theology, gill-edged securities, 
new:.W07naM, &c. Here will also Ije found the words used. in. .golf, cricket, 'and' 
other sports ; current ' slang words, whether , En,glisli' or American ;. such Scotti- 
cisms as are cry stallised . in Burns, and Scott; the obsolete words and senses 
of words in Bacon, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton., .the Autliorisech Version of 
the Bible, and. the Prayer-Book'; and the coinages of word-inasters like 
Carlyles, Browning, and Meredith. Idioiiiatie phrfisea not self-explanatory 
have been carefully explained, as Hn a Pickwickian sense/ ' ':to suck the 
inonkey,' to find one’s legs,’ / to knock into a cocked hat,’ Lx pretty kettle 
of fish;’ Ho loiow the iTjpes,’ &c. 


The' '■ Definitions are full and accurate, endoracing the. various shades' ■ o.f: 
meaning ill use' in Britain and America. The Etymologies ' are . state'd. con*, 
cisely, but 'Clearly, and in. proper historical order. The ProiilinciatioE. ;:iS; 
'Carefully mdieated by re-spelliiig the woixls on am easily understood sy»sfem,: 
T}:ie Type, as ;.will.'be seen from the Bpecimeii page, is large and cleaiv ',;:.Th 6 
Illiistrations are really explanatory of the definitions. ,' 


Lists of Prefixes and Suffixes and of . Abbreviations will be appeBded,' 
with a list .of. the. .words, : phrases, and ' quotations 'from, Latin 'and ■■.modern, 
foreign Languages in general' .use in ■ English books, and; newspapers. 


In short, this m a Dictionaiy compiled expressly for tlie general reader, 
and : is eopious- .akd .exact,; east .of ; befebexce,' : ahd 'FEICe, 


The issue will be completed in about Twenty BIon,tlily Parts, price 6 ci, 
each ; the pages are of the same sizo as those of ' OhamberB’s Bncyclopiedia.. 
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mote ; lufite^ moon ; ?/ien. 


LODGE 
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roots of ■which are u^^e<l in niedicine. [Named 
after a Flemish liotanlst.] 

Loblolly, io])dold, u. a loutish or foolish person : 
medicine {Ilfrs Plozzi), [M'. E. lohhe^ perh. from 
W. Uoh, a dull fellow, and Lolly.] 

Lobscotise, lolfskows, n, a stew or liash with vege- 
tables, a disli used at sea. [C)rig'in ilnb.] 
Lobstei', loh'ster, n. a shelltish witli large claws, 
used for food : a British soldier [sktng). [A.S. 
loppcMre, lopust — L. lonnsta^ a lohster.] 
LobworiB, lobhvnrni, a large worm used as l)ait. 
[M. E. lohhc, peril, from W, Hob, a dull fellow, 
and Worm,] 

Local, Id'kal, ad)\ of or holonging to a place : coii- 
hned to a spot or district.— a rfr. Locally. — 
Locale', a locality : the scene of some event. — 
v,t, Lo'calise, to assign to a ]daee : [Spec.) to 
refer fi sensation in perception to some part of the 
body.— Localisa'tion ; Loc'alisin, the state 
of being local : alfeetion for a place ; provincialism ; 
Loearity, existence in a place : position ; district. 
— r./. Locate', to place : to set in a particular 
position : to designate the place of. — ri, Loca/tion, 
act of locating or placing: situation; (imv) a 
leasing on rent.— Lo'cative {//ram.), indicat- 
ing place.— Local G-overnment Acts, a series of 
recent enactments instituting a scheme for the 
local self-government of the various counties of 
Great Britain and of a large number of boroughs, 
its distinctive mark being the tvansfevence from 
imperial parliament to the county councils 
elected by the people of local aifairs such as 
health, education, Loca.1 option, a phrase 
first used hy Mr C4Itulstone in a letter in 1808 for 
the determination by vote of the people of a town 
or district as to whether licenses t;o sell intoxicat- 
ing liquors shall be granted or nob. [Fr.— Low 
loccdifi — a place.] 

Locll, loch, n: a lake or arm of the sea. — m 
LocL'an, a poml (8'ro?^,). [Gael. hudi. See Lake.] 
Locliaber axe, n, ahattle-axeu.scd by the Scottish 
llighlainlors, having a narrow Ijlade, 
hilt very long towanls the shaft, and /fU. 
generally with a hook at tiie end of the /|lf| } 
stair. sAe the liguve. /i”|/ |j 

Locke, Sec Loach. 

Lock, lok, n. an instrument to fasten 
doors, &:c. ; an enclosure in a canal foi' 
raising or lowering boats ; the jiart of 
a rirearm liy which it is disebarged ; a 
gm-ppie in wrestling : a state of being 
immovable: any narrow con lined ]dace. 

— 'i\t. to fasten with a lock: to fasten so 
ns to impede motion : to shut up : to 
close fast : to embrace closely : to fur- 
nish witii locdcs. — i’./. to becoine fast ; to 
unite closely.—??,?. Lock'age, the locks 
of a canal : the ditfcreiice in their levels, ^ . 

the materials used for them, and tlie ^ 
tolls paid for passing through them ; 
Lock^chain, a chain for fastening the wlmels of 
a vehicle by tying the rims to some part which 
does not rotate ; Lock'er, <iny closed place Miab 
may be locked ; Lock'et, a little oriuimental case 
of gold or silver, usually containing a miniature. 

' —jar//. LockTast, firmly fastened by locks.™-??.?. 
Lock'gate, agate for opening or closing a lock 
in a canal or river; Lock'house, the lock-keepor\s 
hmi&e; Lock-jaw, Locked-jaw, a contraction of 
^ 'the muscles of the jaw by which its motion is sus- 
, pended ; Lock-keeper, one who keeps or attends 
the lockB of a canal ; Lock'oiit, the act of lock- 
ing out, esp. used of the locking out of a teacher 
. by liis pujuls or r/ee vers'd, or of the refusal of an 
employor to admit his 'workihon within the works 
as a lUeanB of ■ coercion ; Looks'uiaB, a turnkey | 
, Look'smith# a sipith who makes and mends locks ; 
Look^sMtch, a stitch formed by the locking of two 


threads together; Lock'lip, a place for locking 
up or conhuing persons for a short time.— Not a 
shot ill the locker not a penny in the 

pocket. [A.S. /oca, a lock; Ice, /o/rcy a bolt, 
Ger. loch, a dungeon.] 

Lock, lok, 9L a tuft or ringlet of hair : a small 
quantity, as ofjiay: {Scoi.<( laic) a quantity of 
meal, the perquisite of a mil I -servant : iShak,) a 
love-lock.™ ??-. Lock'llian, an officer in tlie Isle of 
Man who acts as a kind of under-sheviil to the 
governor. [A.S. locc ; Ice. /o/;Z:r, Ger. locke, a lock.] 

Lockrain, lok'ram, ??. a kind of coarse linen, so 
called from Locrcnmi, in Brittany, where it is 
made. 

Locofoco, Ib-kb-fo'ko, V. a friction match: a name 
given (1835) to the radical section of tlie Demo- 
cratic party in the United States, from their 
relighting '.ramniany Hall, New Yoi’k, w'itli 
candies by tlie aid of locofoco matches after tlieir 
opponents had turned off the gas. [Formed from 
L. locus, a place, and a hearth, fire, hy 
false analogy from loconiotive, wrongly .supposed 
to mean self- moving.] 

Locomotive, lo-ko-md'tiv, adj. moving from place 
to place : capable of or assisting in locomotion.-—- 
n. a locomotive machine : a railway engine. — ns, 
Locomotiv'ity ; Locomo'tion; Locomo’tor. — 
ac^, Locomo'tory, [L. locus, a place, and movcre, 
niotmn, to move.] 

Loculus, lokbi-liis, w. [hot,, a small 

compartment or cell : in ancient catacomlis, a 
smai] reee.ss for holding an urn : [pi,) Loc'uli— 
adjs, Loc'ular, Loc'ulous, Loc'ulate. [Dim. of 
L, /oc??.?, a place.] 

Locmivteneiis, lodviim-teiFeuz, n, a deputy or 
substitute. — ??,. Locum-teBeucy, the holding liy 
a temporary suhstitiite of a post. [L. /oc?/?, a 
place, and tencrc, to hold. Sec LienteuaBt.] 

Locus, lo'kus, n, {7nath.) the eiirve described liy a 
point, ^or the surface generated by a line, moving 
in a given manner : a. passage ill a writing : [pL) 
Loci' (IdtsT), a collection of passages, ^esp. from 
sacred and ancient writings, arranged %vitli special 
reference to some particular theme. — Locus 
classictts (/j/. Loci classic!), a standard passage, 
esp. in an ancient an tlioiu tliat passage wliich is 
the acceiited anthority foi- some particular siiliject 
or for tlie use of .some S])ecial or disputed word ; 
Locus standi {law), right of place in court: 
reirngnised place or position. [L.] 

Locust, Id'kust, a migratory winged insect, in 
•shape like the grasshopper, highly destriietive to 
vegetation. — vd, to lay waste like locusts^ {rare). 
[L. locMsta.} 

Locust, Id'kust, 30 a tree witli thorny branches and 
dense clusters of white heavily-scented flowers, 
found in the IJ.B. : the carob-tree.— ?i. Locus'ta, 
the S})ike|eL of grasses : (^?/. ) Lociis'to. 

Locution, Id-kubhun, n. the act of speaking ; form 
of bpeaking, phraseology, a phrase . — nr Loc'lV 
tory, a room for conversation, esp. in monastic 
estabH.slimeiits. [L. locution-em — lognl, lociih{,% 
to speak.] 

Lode, lod n. {mming) a course or vein containing 
metallic ore : a reach of water t an open ditch.— 
us. Lodes'uian, a i»ilot; Lode'star, the star 
that lead.s or guides ; the ])ole*slar : often u.se<l 
figuratively ; Lode'stoiie, a stone or ore of ii-oii 
that a1 tracts other pieces of iron. [A.>S, lad, a 
cour.sc — li^an, to go, travel Bee Load.] 

Lodge, loj, ??. .a sniall house in a park : a hut : 
the cottage of a gatekeejicr : a retreat : a .secret 
association, also the place of meeting. — v.t. to 
furnish *wit-h a temporary dwelling; place, de- 
posit ; to infix, to settle : to drive to covert : to lay 
flat, as grain.-™^t^^ to reside ; to i-est : to dwell , 
for a time : to pass the night : to lie flat, 
grain.— 3?^?. Lodg'er, one who lodges or lives at 
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O'HE SHORE AND THE iMOORLAND. 

Th]',; wliistle of tlie curlew overlieai.l toLl us 
tl'iat tbe birds were couiiiig from tlie niooi'lmid 
t(3 follow up tbe outgoing tide ; so taking 
our stick, we proceeded for our evening walk 
liy tbe slioi'e. We had been sitting at tbe 
front of the house, watching a blackbird and 
a thrush hopping out and. in fr^.u]! a bean- 
fiehl, -'ind feeding over tbe upturned earth 
wliei'e tlie potatoes had been dug. They had 
sung their song of courtsliip, had reared iheir 
families, and now in this autumn season were 
{■njoying a well-earned leisure. But it xvas ilie 
larger birds that presently fascinated ns ; those 
that bred .o,ii rnooidaiids and rocli'y fastuesses and 
on tlie sliiiigly beaedg and wdiu, after rearing 
Iheir lu’oods, met on trie sliorc to mingle ibeir 
cries w’itli the ever-changing voice of the 
■ sea. ■ 

Cbu‘ hou;aj stood on a narrow belt of fertile, 
land that; divided the shore from the inoorlrunl, 
and it wais over this that the bii'ils took their 
daily migration. To us it was like a 'watcli- 
to'wer, for we could tell will) precision tlie 
time w'hcn iliewyaters W’ere about to turn, be 
it by night or by day, by the clear round 
wliistle of tlie pa.ssing ciirle-w. No lord has a 
kemier instinct of punctuality than he. lie 
miver dallies .with and when he once 

HC‘ts out from the niooriaiid, to keep his ap- 
pointment with the risen tide, he goes, .straight 
for the goal, never h.alting until lie reaches the 
sliore. 

Tlie pathway from the house kd over the 
fields, down lo the dell wdiero the stream 
llowed ; and it followed the waters until they 
reached the shore. As wo passed the rows of 
sbioks in the wdieatd'itdd, a covey of partridges 
rose, jiivSt where we had seen a nuntoer 
of short-eared ovcls Hying at mid-day, 'fhe 
w*ater in the stream was h.nv, and full of 
soft music as it llowed over the pebbly bed, 
and fell in gentle waterfalls into the quiet 
pools, in v/hkii were rellecte<I the Jianging ivy 


that drooped from the damp ami moss-grown 
rock. Nearly all the wild-iloW'ers were gone, 

I but there was still left to admire the ligbi- 
i blue scabious, resting gracefully on its tall 
I stem, and. the wliito and the blue pansy, look- 
; ing out with tender eyes from among tlie crops 
i and the tali grass. The W’ild roses and the 
: blossom of the liawthurn bad left behind 
I them in their liips and haws a ricli provision 
1 of winter fare for the birds; the inountain- 

■ ash gloried in. its clusters of rmldy rowruisg the 
! clierisbed. dainty of tbe starling ; and the 
' lu*;mild.e bushes were otlVring to thrifty house- 
j keepers a ripe and, a plenteous harvest. 

On the pasture- bebk that rise from the dell 
I were troops of starlings, gathering trjgetliei' for 
; their uiilunui mauceuvres; some blae-k-coated 
I fimvs ; and Hocks of [vuaiuew.s, tiiosc fair- 
weather sailors who alleffc tlie af[uatic cofitumc, 
but give the stormy 'wa.ter.s a vride berth. And 
there was tlm sullimy song of a yellc-ovdiamsuer 
: coming from a clump of bushes lying in the 
; hollow of a farlhor d(‘ll, unusual for the time 
; of year, and serving as a reminder of the 
joyous outpourings of the feathered tribe on 
I the arrival of spring. 

On descending to the shore, a quiet and peaee- 
' ful scene lay before us. The grass ilovrs di.nvii 
; from the braes to the groat boulder stones tljat 
' mark the line to wdiich the tide rises. Simmlli 
, and freshly green, it is like a great lawni, 
i brolven in places by clusters of large im.:.,>ss- . 
: growui stones, intersected with bracken, among 
I whicli the rabinfc takes shelter, A few cows 
' and some sheep give a pastoral look to the 
’ scene. Pools of dark-brown water are near the 
• edges and round some of the bouldcrB, borrow- 
ing their colour from the peu.ty soil ; and iiuiner- 
' ous holes in the gras.s, close to the la,rge rocks, 

' show Ychere the British rat has his abode, 

' N(} luunau Inung is ia sight : we are alone 

■ with nature. Ail is imiiquillity ; there is even 
: re.st ill the soniul of the weaves as they break 
' on the shore, We are shedtered from the wind, 

for the braes, catching the breeze, send it on 
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to the uplands. These braes are circled and 
terraced in places, as if designed by nature 
for amphitheatres. Over one of them is a 
hawk poising in mid-air, apparently scanning the 
great cluster of biislies below, where the smaller 
birds reside at nesting-time. He civcdes slowly 
round, then with a swift movement flies 
fartlier from ns. He is a wuiry bird, and 
kce])S his distance, thinking, doubtless, from 
the probings of an evil conscience, tliat w’e 

liavc sinister designs against him. Farllier on 

the braes are replaced by rocky headlands ; 
Wcitei’falls can be seen triclcling their scant 
supply of mountain stream over them; and 

where the rock-pigeon has flown there is a 
cleavage in the headlands in wdiicli he and 
his congeners have their abode. Hear are 

caves wdiere wild -fowl take shelter, and there 
are Itoles along the sliore in wdiich the otter 
skulks. Still farther, looking towmrd the island 
of Pladda, are great cliffs, on the face of 

which some descry the features of a man. He 
has certainly the brow of a Beethoven; and, 
while the sea tluuidered below, many memories 
must have been stored there of the great 
depth and power of nature’s diapason. 

Coming slowly from the direction in wdiich 
these cliflh stand is a gray heron, his great 

Avings flapping clumsily as he flies over the 
surface of the water. He has left his solitary 
station hy the moorland stream so that lie 
may folhnv the ebbing tide. He does not fly 

far, but; settles on a rock at the edge of the 

wmter, ami to the untutored eye appears to 
form part of the surraundings. Neither curlew^ 
nor gull can be, seen near him. They have 
too nuicli of the commonalty about them for 
him, and are apt to be rough on his higli- 
born manners. He is an aristocrat among the 
feathered species, and prefers to keep them 
at their distance. Cautious and wmry in his 
movement, the lieron has no faith in man. 
Yet, wdiat more fascinating figure is there on 
the, solitary shore than this tall and statuesque 
bird, standing, as he may be, on one leg, and 
ilia bill drooping in line with the tapering 
featliers tliat foxan a graceful pendant to the 
low^er part of the long neck. 

Flocks of lapwings come over the braes, 
and skimming along the shore, disappear where 
the boat and the lobster creels lie. They 
have not now that restless auxietj^, shown by 
them at the appearance of a stranger, when 
their young are but nestlings. They pay no 
heed to ns, and their distant cry of ^Peewit’ has 
lost all the inonriiful tone wdtli wdiich it is 
accented when the bird tries to decoy the 
stranger from its nest on the pasturedields and 
the moorlands. jJ^fuving in the direction in which 
they have gone, w^e hear the whistle of the red- 
shank, and speedily a number of them pass, 
slumming over the water and flying as swifts 
. <Io." They'*also are children of the moorland. 


and they wd 11 make the shore Idieir, daily pas- 
ture until spring once more becdcons them to 
their breeding-ground. A number of oyster- 
catchers follow^, their full dress of black and 
wdiite being seen to advantage. As they pass 
they utter their sharp and piercing whistle, and 
w^e can hear it continued as they make toward 
the stony beach, wdiere in the breeding season, 
tliey laid their eggs, and where at night they 
snugly repose wdth their bills under their 
feathers. A number of puffins come along, 
sliow^iiig their snow-wdiite breasts and tlieir 
remarkable red bills, wliicli remind ns of tliose 
of the parrot. They are natives of the great 
rock that stands some miles out to sea. Ailsa 
Craig, like her twdn-sister at the mouth of the 
Fcirtli, has a great community of bird life ; 
and some of them come to the sliore to join 
tlie throng tluit follows up the tide. Two of 
her w’ell-knowm inhabitants are no^v soaring 
above and close to us ; the gannet, or solan 
goose, and the herring gull. Other birds are 
seen floating on the surface of the water, while 
some show’- their beautiful wdxite plumage as 
they sail tow^ards tlie land. 

Many flocks of tlie feathered tribe liave come 
over the braes from the moorlaiKl, and over 
the breaking wmve from the distant rocky com- 
munifi}^ Notwithstanding these arrivals, one 
wmnders wdiere all the birds have gone to. 
They come in flocks, and then disappear. 
Scarce a dozen birds can be seen along the 
sliore. It w’ants a quick eye to detect the 
curlew, the lapwdng, or the heron ; their coats so 
completely liarmonise wvitli the objects a.round 
tliem. Many of the liirds must be hidden by 
the great boulders as tliey feed among the sea- 
ware left bare l)y the tide. 

While thus 'ivonderirig, we turned the corner 
wdiere the boat lay. Groucliing behind a rock 
was Rover, the gray-coated collie belonging to 
Frank, son of a neighbouring farmer, and a 
redoubted sportsman. .Rover gave us a look, 
as mticdi as to say: Approach no farther; my 
master and I liave business on liand. He 
occasionally raised his head in expectancy, or 
peered round the rock as if to satisfy his curi- 
osity. We knew^ the old story w'ell. Fj-ank 
must have come over the braes, the usual 
pantomime being gone through on starting, by 
his ordering the reluctant Rover to stay behind. 
Rover w’aiting, then cautiously fullowdng at a 
distance ; wmtehing his master, then making up 
to him at the report of the gun, as if eager 
to assist in capturing the spoil. We scanned 
the rocks for a time, but could see nothing of 
liis master. At last a brown cap w^as seen 
peering round a rock, and Frank took a farther 
step in advance, as if every movement required 
the greatest caution. Tliere he w'as again, wdlli 
body bent and head half uplifted, as he moved 
round several boulders. It was hard work 
creeping among these rocks, but Frank was £ 
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ilei.e-rniiiiou spoiisnuin, and: bent, on securing bis 
prey. At. lost luv disappeared, beliind a lag 
‘l)Ou]dei% and for sevei*ul vninuteg tlieve was 
silence. .A civrlew rose as if rlistnrbed, but 
again. F.-(‘iil(-d down. A few^ plovers flew off 
, w i 1 h ■,;:i se]'i?.airj ; and some lap \vi ii gs, n. fter :flu tter- 
irig al/out. Cinee more resHinc'd their feeding, 

■ It seenied jis if tli.cn'’c vais just t.Ia;- l)reatJi of 
IHsf/rnsl ouhvae: llio birds, but; ii: was not srif-' 
bcieiiily 1o make tliein tab a to lliglit- 

i\t last, it crrn'ie. A 1b:i.s].i of sne.b:e, and tire 
gun 3 “']a!]‘H'd if.-i'li over a sljelteivd sho«3t oi 
'water frnin vlilcli two dredrs rose, Eover gave 
a I'Hiuifb are! wa f.)lt)\vc(]. 

‘iUb'h;-’- oi'o i'nu' wiiing, soiv remarked Fiaank, 
os lf(' gav*' a Iniigiiig look towa.rds tiie escatping 
fowl, 

Ibit; wlicre were the l.iirds at whose absence 
vre Inid niarvedodl Tlie air was full of ibem. 
Crying, screruning, whistling, uttering angry 
croaks, if not imprecations. Mdie}' wei'e in hnn- 
dreds. Ivfoorland birth shore hini, and l}i]‘d of 
tlie rocky fastness. Did we say we only saw 
one lieroii 1 lliere were neai-lj^ a score: one of 
them had stood, just close to ns all nnknown. 
All were now ilying from the spot. Tlie 
shore had been disturbed, the l/ii’vls would 
be more wary, and there w'as little hope of 
oiiiv seeing anything further oi: them .for idie 
night. 

Walking alongy and, leaving the boulders be- 
hiinh ’’.uj came on a great si.retch of firm sa,nd. 
h\ many places it was pe.rforated \vitli holes, 
wliej'c tl 10 sandj-.ipers liad been probing for food. 
We discovervd, wliat was urmsiuil at this time 
of year, ilie imprint of a liareb foot. Puss 
gem ‘-rally comes dcnni from tlie InTls when tlVe 
Sirov is on the gronm'l, and, with the der.r, 
sf'ek.s I he more open ]ia.stnrage of the .Amreland, 
Idu'liier on wtM‘e ilui marks of the olfm*, moi-e 
especially ncund. a large rec-k, wlmre tlicy lov(,^ 
to' scainiKU' wlieu the [i<le is /full t)vc,r Ihf 
waters ue conM see a ptorpoise. ami in the 
di.strun.ai llici’e was tim gray head of a seal, A 
siiwt was observed eniei-ing tlie stone dyke 
tlmt van along.side tbo shingle. He and. liis; 
conn '‘res build their nesis there; they lay 
tiihutc' mi ilm feailicred iialie who frecjuent the 
shore, and who may ViO caught iia].>p]ng, not 
mere]}" fi>r foud hut plumage, to assist in the 
cnuHlruction c.'f their nests. 

dim mi.-i _ came on, and liid the farther 
coa'^t, eov(‘]‘c'd tb.e trail of tlui passing liner, 
and Alisa. Craig became but a shadow; Main- 
dnmls^ pv(‘]'o appmacl'iing from where we liad 
seen Kintyie, and whore lay the dislant coast 
of I'lslcr. We iiuTicd to "retrace our ste]js. 
11ie tide had recede<I considerably f]*om ihe 
sandy beafli, ljut ii did. n(»t slmw .so gi'f^at an 
ehb by the h-ouiders. There it was deeper, 

mitl tb*‘ more sudden. Frank, ahvays 

Dll ibc Inokuut, crossed the rocks, scizeil llie 
ll)pam and the Jihsaui whici} the sea Inul 

thrown up ; and hauling Ibc timber bt.'yond 

hip,li'tide mark, left it dure for tlm rain In 
} : wayiib- ■ ' ' ' pr(}pi.lre pit ' for ’ ■ w i nter . fuel. ■ ' Ho, 

saying b^w far Fmue of Die wreckage bud 

conub and what spar bad btnm the la.4 hope 
of the .dnpvri^ecked mariner. 

The wind blew and the rain poured all night. 



\A itb the morning it brigbl:ene<l ; but there 
was a Ireavy gide on, and huge lines of 'Wuve.^ 
tlnindcred on tlie slioi’e. Tim watei'hdls poured 
over tlie clifi's tumultuously. Some cU' them 
had a double fall; nnd, as tlie wind. Idewv it 
caught Hun pva id's, and in the snnlighit foriiud 
spray rainbows over tlicm. Tb(3 scenery in 
cloiidlauil was_ (omstanily clinnging, a pi'rfect 
kalcid.nsco]')e (.1’ woiidej’s^ occfulonally obHt:‘urtM,l 
in pari 3 by llio da.'-ln of spray ilmt came fT-CfSii 
a rain-cloud. It was truly a wihl scene, miil 
in. marked cem trust i.o the ipiii-iness cf' the 
previous evening. 'The l.miniding veawes, the 
rocks and ihe sandy hea.cli coveo'd wiili a 
soli;] nuu;;- of tangle — a harvw-t of the sc-a — 
torn \ip by the watcu's nin.l hvemgVit, arhorc. 
Few 1'ii‘d.^ were to he seen : tins weather was 
too mndi for lliem, A few pjunins, some plovers, 
and a number of sainl pipers were facing it out. 
Douhtlefis, could we hvo :far enough, we would 
fnid it was the delight of the stormy petrel. As 
w'e passet.l along the idiorc, bending ourselves to 
(die blast, we were stung liy the driven sea» 
spray, fu.id the shelter of a large rock was net 
nn welcome against a sharp shower of raiu. 
The iisliing stream was full, the water coining 
down from the moorland brown with its iiighl/s 
brewing ; and where it roiled over the siaucs 
its foam was a liquid tortoise colour. There 
were two benighted thdicnnen trying with ily- 
Imok to cutcli sea-trout, foigetful that a vrorm, 
carefully run. into tim pool next to or undei* 
the bank, was tlm only etfective method, of 
sport for the. .day. 

We wadked by the side of the swc.d len 
waters. .It v/as the stream, that came from tlie 
moorland, and in its long jom-ney through i.he 
heathei’j uphinds knew well the birds that 
passed to tlse r^hore ai. trhh of tide. The walmw 
ran througlr a narixAv glen, wAl clothed with' 
intes, and up the stc<‘]> hanks of which henrfirf- 
tonguc ferns wi-rc the envy uf tlie boiambt. 

We arrived at tlu; muiorlaiid. A greu,t stret'dii 
of heather, ihnviug for miles over nridiiluting 
pofit and uiar.'di bftg, ri.^iiig up and over the 
irilhs, an<] covering t'iie land as far as the eye 
could reach, It was w<.‘t, and, soaked with the 
night's rain ; and in places there could he seen 
a misty haze where the shower wan Mliug, 
Silvery .streaks of, water were iiuining down 
the hillside-s to join the sti'eany, which, flcuv- 
irig througli the hollow in the low-lying ground, 
took .its sinuf..ms ■way througli llie mooriaiid. 
We passed up one of tlie hilbroad.s, its >.it<iny 
bottom clean ami bare with ilie insli of the 
waters. The. heather was at its best, and there 
wa.s sorDetlnrig refreshing in its rich, hont*y j 
smell. .As the eye roamerl over tlm moorlnml, j 
it was wonderful to find wliat a wc<alth of 1 
coh)ur lay on its lap, rich and beautiful, and I 
bhmded togmlier like some fine piece of tapes- | 
try-woj'k, H'le birds v;ere ri.sing in places, and 
calling to one anotlmr, Tiie lapwing could be 
beur<l, and tlie wliistlo of tlm curlew came 
sharp and weird as if from one uf ihcir smn 
tinels. By yonder stream tlicy love to dwell. 

tliem it is the most sacred of all sanctu- 
aries. It k their homcj wlnp'e they have been 
reared, and to wbitdi tliey resort when tdie 
storm rages, And aa the days shorten, they 
will be joined by liock.^ of their brethren, wlm,.' 
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I coniiiig from the far north, will keep them 
I compjiny through the winter in their daily 
j migrations between the Shore and the Moor- 
1 land. R. A. M. 


i THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 

I 

I CHAPTER Y.— LIP’S IN THE MEDAHGB. 

i It was a strange experience that waking next 
; morning in the bedroom of the king’s palace. 

; At first I imagined myself back in Venice ; but 
! t])e sliape of the room, tlie walls, tlie ceiling, ami 
the furniture very soon undeceived me. They 
were all of a different stamp from any 1 had 
met before. After the first confused wondeianent 
• luid passed away, I sprang from my bed and 
I ran to the window. It overlooked the great 
I courtyard, in wliich I discovered a company 

j of infantry drilling under a Kuropean officer. 

I They were a smart body of men, not unlike 
j our own Goorkhas in appearance, and looked 
: as. if, ill til e event of trouble, they would he 
! able and willing to give an equally good account 
I of themselves. I watched them with consider- 
I able interest for upwards of half-an-hour, and 
i then, having taken a bath in an enormous 

earthenware bowl which I discovered in a cur- 
tained alcove, dressed myself and went out into 
the courtyard we had seen on the previous evening. 
As far as hmnan beings ivere concerned, I liad 
1 it to myself. The fountain in the centre played 
j its tinkling music to the rustling accompaniment 

i of the palm leaves as I sat in the colonnade 

I that surrounded it, and, as if to convince me 
that I was really in the romantic East, half 
a dozen small monkeys chattered in the trees 
and a gigantic peacock preened himself upon 
the farther walk 

I A native servant presently appeared carrying a 
j tray iqiou which were several cups of collee 
and plates containing fruit. I hel])cd myself, 
and sat down to enjoy it. I had liardly 
commenced, however, before the king appeareil 
from the opposite side, and on seeing me 
hurried round the fountain to greet me, 

M trust you have slept well in your new 
quarfceis, my lord,’ he said, as we shook hands. 

^ ^splendidly,’ I. answered. ^ I did not wake ! 
once. Since I got up I have been sitting liere | 
trying to convince myself that it is all real, 
and not some dream from which I shall pre- 
sently awake.’ 

‘It is very real indeed,’ he replied with a 
laugh. / If you had been up, as I have, ever 
since daylight, looking througli papers and 
transacting business wdth my ministers, I vcii- 
ture to believe you would not find much reason 
to doubt it.’ 

‘ I trust you have discovered that things 
are scarcely as bad as you were led to 
believe in Yenicel’ I said, still wondering what 
it could have been that had made him come 
home in so much haste. 

fear 1 can scarcely say with ti'uth that I 
have,’ he replied. ‘ There seems to he an easiness 
in certain quarters that is cheering, hut in others 
the clouds look black in tlie extreme. ^ I fear 
; they must of necessity burst of their own 
; weight ere long. I have been informed this 
moniing that the French ai’e pushing up their 


troops towards my frontier. Before long they 
will cross it, and then the trouble will cooi- 
nience. Well, let tliem come, they will not 
find me unprepared.’ 

‘Can nothing be done?’ I inqnii-ed. ‘ Y"ould 
not a diplomatic remonstrance be of any avail? 
Surely in that case the troop.s would either have 
to withdraw or show reasonable cause for their 
presence there.’ 

‘Unfortunabdj they have discovered tlieir 
Gxcuse^ already,’ he miswered. ‘It was that 
very incident which occasioned tlie telegram 
you saw. From whtxt I liave been told' this 
morning, it would appear that a party of French 
soldiers, wdiile pursuing a prisoner who had 
escaped from their ranks, cros.sed the boundai-y 
of the respective countries, and entered a strip 
of land which I claim as mine, but over which 
tlie French government ha.s begun of late to 
assert its right of ownersliip. The commanding 
officer of one of my foils, seeing the soldiers 
wliere lie considered they had no right to be, 
remonstrated with them, and was told, in point 
of fact, to mind his own business. He there- 
upon warned them tliat any farther advance 
W'ould be regarded as an act of hostility. 
Upon their disregarding him, he fired upon 
them, killing six and wounding three others. 
On the strength of this catastrophe, France has 
demanded from me the strip of country in 
question, an indemnity of a million francs, 
and the life of the officer who gave the 
command to fire. Naturally my ministers de- 
clined to entertain such a monstrous proposal 
for a moment, and when you know that, you 
have the situation placed clearly before you.’ 

‘And what is your own feeling in the 
matter?’ I inquired. ‘Are you prepared to 
resist by force of arms in case it should be- 
come necessary V 

‘I am prepared for aiiythiug rather than to 
allow my.«elf to be deprived of what i^ undoubt- 
edly my own lawful ])roperty,’ he ausuei'cd. 
‘J have however to remember Unit a var just 
now will throw back my young country for 
years. But better war tlian injustice. If 
France gets this, she will want more, and then 
the life-blood will he slowly but .suudy drained 
out of me. But do not let us talk any more 
about it just now. I am sick, to death of the 
subject. Y’^ould you care to accompany me 
to the battlements and see the view V 

‘ Nothing would give me greater pleasure,’ I 
answered, as 1 rose to follow him. 

Leaving the courtyard behind us, we parsed 
along a corridor and then up a flight of 
massive stone steps which eventually brought 
us out on to the battlements. I only wish, my 
dear Forsyth, tliat I could give yon some 
notion of the scene that was then presented (o 
my astonished gaze. The rock upon which 
tlie citadel wa.s built rose, as I have already 
said, directly from the plain to a height of 
something like three liundred feet. At its font 
lay the city s})read out like a wliite pocket- 
handkerchief. From where we siootl we were 
permitted an uninlerrupled view for nearly 
thirty miles-— away to the Mountains of the 
Wind, as they are picturesquely teriiU'd by the 
natives— before us, and as far as the Hills 
of Perabundi behind. On our riglit the jungle 
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coiiuiieBceil and etretched as I'ai* us the eye 
couM reach ; wliile eu our left the l^Uhlang 
itiver twisted and twiiu'd like a silver snake 
till it lust itself iu the laists of the hir west, 
hi initlstreani, o])])osite tiie wharf wdiertj we 
liud disembarked the previoais ni;.'htp lay uiy 
yaelit, Inokin.^^ searctdy Idy^^fer than a cuf-kle- 
sladlj the Ibnion Jaek stili iit.>!)iin;j, at the y'lilf 
end, 

* !s it not a country of whiclj any luAa-reii^^n 
nd‘j]it be jn'caid?’ asked I'lie kiue, wlio had 
.-rated ]iinir:e,if iUi ilu.i bat thauen ts, winuice he 
wa1elie<l ujy adniirni ion. vAnd to lliiiik that 1 
e.aiTie jiere with but one <:,niupanlon, wtui it .k>r 
}ny.''elb aut] ncAv ani bens’j, ibi‘ea.teue<.l witii the 
lo,-s of it apadiid 

i^ot kiiou'iuij; quite what to say in answer, I 
prudeiitly held my tongue, and presenfdy he rose 
and vre continued our walk rorind tlie wall, 
hhe sixe and strengtli of the place amazed me. 
As far as I could gatlier, iiCft l)eing a uiililary 
man trained to find defects in defences, it wms 
well-nigh, if not quite, inijiregnable. I’he only 
weak, part about it to my mind was the gate; 
but even there the path was st.) Jiarro w that; it 
would have been i in possible for an enemy to 
concentrate a sufficient force upon it so a.s to 
make nnich of an attack upon the woodwork. 
In order, liowever, that that might be further 
protected, a peculiar-shaped gallery had been 
constructed above it wlience a steady hre could 
be kept up upon assailants without any chance 
of injury to those besieged. 

Ai'ter we liad peramliuhited and explored the 
eut:d‘e walks to our .satisfaction, we returned to 
J lie hijuii tain ('.hurtyard by the way we laid come. 

ire dj.'*coia:*red the .Princess Natalie amd 
nlivia seuied wailing fur us. As we euterefl both 
rtee. 1 noticed that the blind when -she 

.'poln,^ to n.«, and hefure slie Inid heal'd either of 
u;-i s])etik, turned lier face to tlie person she ad- 
dvf'.'.'-ed on each occa.dnn without making a mis- 
takes Indeed 1 vtu'v soon discovered tliat this 
wa-'’. one of her many peculiar gifts. So acute 
and delicate wa.s iier .liearing tliat she could 
di.scrimiiiate. among .a liiindred footfalls and 
liHver be in error. 

'While we were talking, a .sweet-toned 
Purmese gong s$)iiniled ibr bnaik fast, and, Olivia 
accompanying the king, I following mvith his 
sister, we made our wvty to the sovei'eign’s 
]u*ivaie diiiiug-Imll It .was a qu’etty rooin, 
imuii.-hed in the European fa.s])iou, and over- 
looked llie great square before the Teriqde. 
In cunipliment to us, I .suppose, the meal wa.s 
.sei'ved (} rA ;eobmv though wines and vai‘i<nis 
eastern ami continental dishes were placed upon 
the table for t hose who cared trb partake of 
them. I’he servants were all native.sV wearing 
the 3‘oyal badge U]jon ihcd]' turbams. It was 
clear that they laid been exceHently .schooled in 
their duties, ^ for they were <|uick, atteutive, 
and, above all, noiseless. 

Wdien the meal was llni.-^hed we wore con- 
ducted by the .hrince.ss to ]i<*r own boudoir, 
which was amdln-r elegant apartmenl, leading oil’ 
the lAmntaiu (Joniayanl befiu'e mentioned. I'hke 
the other rooms, it was alsi.i furnished in the 
Puroyfcan finlnon ; the walls were paiicdled and 
decorated iu a, nnjst artistic style ; a grand piano 
stiJUfl ill one eonior aiiJ a harp in another. 


! V 


"Natalie,’ said the king, as we seated oiirscdve.Sj 
Wt would be, a pretty welcome to your boudoir 
if you would sing to usd 

The young girl rose immediately and went 
over to tlie latter instrument, d’hen seating 
herself, she tilted h; towards Iser, and placing 
her (hdicate bnger.s upon the .strings, liegan an 
aceraiipa.niment. It was a song of Schuberth 

that »die sang ; one of iln»sc tiny scaaps of 
meiod} of which one never .seelns to tire. 
In 1.1ns instance I could have listened for lion rs. : 
ilea* voice wa.s by no meauB a, ])Owerfnl onCj 
but its charm lay iu its niarvellous (.cxpre-Bsioiu 
d'ho rin,;olleetiou of tlnit song has lingered, m 

my brain for tlirce yoar.^, ami never ' till roy 

ears are filosed l)y deutli shall 1 furget. its 

haunting .sweetne.ss. 

lYheii she Itad finished, my royal host iinitetl 
me to witnes.s a parade of the tronps of the 
garrison. We accoi'dingly exciise]| uurscdve.s 
and left the ladies to their own devices, %vhile 
we proceeded to the large courtyard hefoi’e 
the palace, where the garri.sou of the (d tailed 
was already drawn u]> under the coninuunl of 
the governor. 

As a just critic, I must admit that the 
maua)Uvre.s were coinmeiidably executed, tliougli 
with .scarcely that spontaneity (uie is accustomed 
to ill European troops. However, all thing.% 
considered, it wais a creditable enougli exhibition ; 
and fo.r tln.s reason, wdien the king irsked my 
opinion, I was hapipily pliiced in .'^ndi a po.'^if.ion 
that I could express ray a]»pr<iviil without 
being called upon to tell an uiitrutli. 

The parade at an end and the troi]p.B 
di.'^mi.ssed, the officer conimandiiig the garrison, 
a tall dark French man named CJasjiard Ifoelie, 
approached the king. I seamnal liim ciosidy 
as lie came up the .steps, and from that nmnn-nfc 
took an instinctive di.slike to the inim. Why 1 
.Bhould have clone so I cannot tell, but tlmt 1 
<lid so i.s beyond doubt; wlicthor or not my 
aversion wa.s proved to be widl founded you 
will liave an opp<.)rtunity of judging foi’ yom- 
self iater OIL That he, on his side, di<l not 
lake very kindly to me was also evjih-nt. 

Uiifortiuiately this unsympathetic indivii lii.'il 
was now formality introduced to me, and iVrr 
ihi.s reason it was necessary for me to he civil 
to him, otlierwise I should certainly ha,ve de- 
clined the honour of liis acquainiunce. Liitlo 
did I guess how intimately he was destined to 
he associated Avith our fortiine.s latei* on. ’Wi.ien 
he had lield In’s converisation witli hi.s prinee lie 
.saluted aud withdrew. Tlie king then led 
me into the palace, where, in hi.s study, he 
bluntly asked my opinion of his com maud ant. 

‘Am I to be candid vvitli yoiiH' I inquired. 

‘ 1 hopie you will be perfectly candid,’ lie 
answered. ‘ I. luiva great faith iu your jiulg- 
merit, and I sliould like to know exactly what 
you think of him.’ 

‘ In that case i have no option hut; to tell 
you,’ I replied, ‘that I don’t like the man. There 
i.s something about his face that displeases me, 
though I’m afraid I am illogical euougii not to 
be able to tell you exactly what it i.s.’ 

‘ Fou surpjuse me,’ scud tlie king gravely. 
‘The man has heexi in ruy service nearly three 
years now, and I have ahvays foinid Iiini a 
faithful servant and a zealous oOicer. If he iias 
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I one failiiit,', lie is a triile too sevx^re with liis 
I ID on. Other wise; I have no fault at all to urge 
; against him.’ 

I ‘I am very glad indeed to hear it/ I replied. 

I ‘You will do me the justice to remember 
I til at I only gave you my opinion about the 
I man when you pressed me. I know notliing 
! either for or against him. I simply judged 
i by tile elfect liis face hud upon me — a ratlier 
j fuolisli nietlnjd of deternuiiing a inan/s character 
I when all is said and donej I will admit/ 

I The king was silevit for a inoment. When 
I he spoke it was as if he had been carefully 
I considei’ing niy hisst speech in all its lights. 

*For my part, I am compelled to disagree 
with your Last remark/ he said. ‘In nine cases 
out of ten the first impression a face make.s 
uimii one is tiie correct one. It is only when 
one has become accustomed to a couutenance that 
one fails to notice tlie subtler shades of cliur- 
acter rellected upon it. However, you must see 
more of the general, and perhaps your bad 
opinion may be dispelled.’ 

1 answered that I hoped that it iniglit, but 
I did not tell him that no amount of intimacy 
would ever cluinge niy distrirst of his officer. 

Whether the king had .said anything to 
I the man in question I cannot say ; but one 
afternoon a week or so later, I was sitting on 
; the battlements/ watching the .siin.set effects 
upon tlie plain below, when I heard footsteps 
i' behind me, and on looking round found the 
: person in coming towards me. As 

' soon as he became aware lhat I saw him lie 
rai.sed his hand to his helmet and .saluted me. 

‘A. lovely evening, luy lord/ he said, with 
' soldierly brevity, dl congratulate you on your 
taste, it would scarcely be po.ssible to ehoo.se a 
hotter j)lace from which to oUserve the glorious 
smi.set effects. Do you mark that long touch 
of peail gray upon the hill-top yonder'? How 
' beu 11 ti fully it contrasts with the salmon ]>ink of 
‘ the sky above 1’ 

i 1 answered in suitable terms, half hoping 
' that he would see I was not anxious for 
lii.s company and \vould withdraw again. But 
I it soon became evident that it was with the 
I intLMitioii of seeking me that he had ascended 
; to the wall. He approached and took his seat 
I beside me on the stone coping. 

I ‘ My lord/ he .said, after a few jiolilc common- 
: places that deceived neither of us, M have a quus- 
; tiou that I should very much like permission to 
I put to you.’ 

' ‘What is it'?’ I asked abruptly, with a sort 
of uiieu.sy conviction that I knew what hi.s 
([uestion would be. ‘If you will ask it, I will 
: do my best to answer.’ 

He paused for a moment as if to consider in 
what manner lie could best put it, and having 
made up his mind said : 

‘What I wish to know is why your lordship 
I has taken such a prejiulice aguin.st me?’ 

|‘ Though I half expected that that was W\liat 
I ‘.lie was going to say, 1 was .so staggered by the 
S way in ■which he put it that for a niunient 
I .could only sit and .stax’e at him. 

■/ trust, General Boche, I have never given j 
, you eau.se to think I have a prejudice against j 
l'’yi)U?’ was air that 1 coixld say. | 

I c d Ferlmps ' not‘ in your speech, nor in your 


behaviour/ lie ainuvered. ‘ I am prepared to 
say that both have been courtesy it, self. Kever- 
theless, I am convinced, in my own mind, that 
you have taken a dislike to me. Can you 
deny it V 

‘ Mj^ dear sir,’ I replied, ‘ I must let you 
know tliat I object to being cro.ss-examined' in 
t]ii.s I hold my .self responsible to nobody 

for 'what I may say or think. And surely, 
whatever may be my feelings towards you, tins 
action on your part will scarcely lietter them. 
I don’t think you will ever liave reason to 
complain of my behaviour ; pray, do not give 
me cause to complain, of yours.’ 

‘I suppose I must be content with that,’ lie 
.said. ‘But 1 .should like to liave understood 
wliy your lordsliip bears roe. .such ill-rvilL’ 

‘ There you are quite inistalcen,’ I ansAvered, 
‘ I do not entertain the slightest ill-will to- 
wards you. It quite depends upon yourself 
whetlier 1 ever shall.’ 

‘And 1 am to rest tranquil with this 
meagre as.simiiice ? ’ he asked. 

I i‘ 0 ,se to my feet, as if to terminate the 
inter- view. 

‘ General Boche,’ I .said sternly, ‘ you adopt 
a tone with me tliat I do not like. I have 
assured you that 1 have no animus agahrst 
you. Yow imply that you doubt the tnith of 
lay assertion. After that, I leave you.’ 

In liis turn, he leapt to his feet. 

‘Mon Dieii/ he cried, ‘you treat me like a 
child.’ 

‘ Is that my fault, if you behave like one ?’ 
I rcpdied. ‘ But I cannot stay to discuss the 
matter any further. I have ' the honour to 
wisli, you a good evening/ 

I raised my hat, and walked away, leaving 
liini standing looking after me, the picture of 
impotent rage. From tliat day forw'ard, liow- 
ever, I was not again molested by liim. He 
Avent his Ava}’", I wanit mine, and as Ave met 
but seldom, our (piarrel bade fair, if left alone, 
to die a natural deatli. 


: AFTEB A MINE EXPLOSION. 

In CTiam?^g?-s’s Jo ar rat r for Ist, 1894, 

we spoke of the terribly explosive character of 
the line dust that lodges in every nook and 
■ on every cross timber in many of our coal-mines. 

We told I'iOAV the Destroying Angel, Avith sword 
, of ilame and sooty wings, comes tearing through 
the air-Avay.s of the mine.s leaving death behind 
' liini. Fine coal-dust suspended in the air is a 
! fur more dangerous explosive than giinpoAvder. 

I WHien once the explosion has been started — 

I irsnallj by the flame from a blasting sliut 
I igniting the dust — it travels AviLh terrible 
I rapidity, being constantly fed _ with fresh dust 
I as it goe.s, and supplied Avith fresh air by the 
I ventilating funs, 

I Formerly the death of the miners avIio were 
not killed outright by the force of the explo- 
sion was tlioiight to be due to suffocation. 
After the explosion, which always travels AviUi 
I the air-current, the pa.s.sage.s traversed by it are 
i full of Avhat minens call after-damp. This ai'ter- 
I damp is the vitiated air left behind by the ex- 
i plosion, and its dangerous character is well.' 



illilii 


iliiiliis 


aiice 


buitmu of tljij .'fluift. If lliey had stayerl ut the 
Mace’ of the coal wliere tliej were at work, 
iiastuad of riiiiiiing iu(o the after-damp huia^iiig 
about the air- ways in the track of tin-; erqdosioi]; 
they would probably all be ulive now,, Another 
important point shown by the plans k that 
tlie ex|,dosiou followed the direct air»ciUTent, 
and was stopped whenever aiiy considerable 
hmi,dh of the mine was elliciendy watered. The 
explosion rarely apruoached the face of the coal 
Of penetratinl inU^ the return air- ways. It ia 
clear from this iimt the niimws, afier an ex- 
plosion, should either stop where they are, or, 
where possible, reach the upcast shaft through 


substance. 

This gas, carbuji uu)nox.ide, i.s one of the inost 
insidious ]u)isoJis we possess, and has ])ro]aih]y 
claimed mure victims lhau murphiii or prussic- 
acid. Wiseii coke, coal, or cdiarcual burns com- 
pletely, carbonic acid is produced, but under 
Certain circumstrjices — incomplete supply of air 
or very higli teniperature— carbon mouo.vide is 
given off. ddie former contuius two atoms of 
oxygen to one of em-bon, whilst the latter con- 
iaiuH only one atom <jf oxygen to one of carbon. 
In fact, carbon moiioxide is carbon half burnt. 
Carbonic acid, or carbon dioxide as chemists 
call it when speaking accurattdy, exerts no in- 
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known. Until (|uite iM^cently the deadliness of j virions dreet on tlie breath ivig until it reaches 
the after-damp was thoiigl.it to be due to its a comparatively Ingli ]>fo]iertion in the air; 
o.XYgeu 


iiid the large excess of carbonic 


a comparatively 
carbon monoxicic*,, 


Lov^’ever, lias quite 


the an* ; 
(lilFerent. 


cid it contained. .In iqdle ol the remarkable action. Its aflinity for the i*ed colouring matter 


(experiment.- of ih‘ Haldane, wiiicli showed that 
no dilb-rcnce wa.s noticefl in lu;x:^athing air when 
half iho ox vgen had bees.i. removed and that 


Dticeabie until oxyg 


of the blood is greater than that of oxygen 
ilselb Cunse{]iicntly the blood, or ratlier" 'the 
red colouring matter that acts ns the carrier of 


oxc<*ss ol cnroMiiic acni. was iioi, noiiceame luiui 
it reaclu'd llirtM* ]tcr cent., or one huiid.red tiuie.s carbon monoxide from the ail* in. preference, to 
the mu'm.il ([uuntiiy, and that (‘ven air con- oxygen. '’..Ibis small percentage keeps on aeuMVnui- 

j.niuiii;.', ten per Cent., although flislre.-using to biting, the blood eontimiaily iUtering otf the, 

bi'eatijr, was not aeinaliy dangerous b> life, poisonous gas froni the air in the Iiuig.s until a 
penph', iucludiirg Dr .ilaldaue liimself, still I,>e- stage is reached at xvhich tlie blood is so oceu- 

)iev<-ti t.iiiii tie-' ini,ners wercL' .suirocated .from, jvied with, the poison that it is unable tci cur,lT 

:n,. .A t ilie beginning of this saitlicient oxygen for the nr‘edi;- (>f th.e bodyg ani.l 

I).r Jb’ddanc bad a niehifieliol v the man falls in a lieljiless and .s(‘nii-]:);ii'a.ly.sal 

cxanii],iin.g th*;* bodies of the condition. If the nui'ort unate individual re- 
en killed in the explosion of mains a short time longer in the coiitainino,ted 

e Tylor.stown Colliery in Soutli air, deatli foliow.s. 

le rcrsults of hi.s investigations The after-cdfects of tlie gas are very serious, 

an entirely new light on the even if the patieint recovers. In addition to 
in the mine. depriving the blood of it.s power of carrying 

n liappeued about 5.30 a. at., and oxygen, the gus seems to exerl, an action oii the 
througli three pits by the usual nervous system .sindhir to that of stryfdinine, 
of ex|)lodiiig coal-dust and all'. The smallest attempt at muscular exertion re- 
1 , only ninety men were in the suits in tetanic convulsion.^. For this imsoii it 


:u,*l) even small 


pMfpij', ujcimimg .Ur .iia.ioan 
liev*-ti I, hat tile mi,ners we 
want, of o.xygen.. .A.t ilie 
3 'eai', iioxvever, I).r ]I;dda].jc 
i :< ]' 1 1 o r t u i ,1 i ty o i o x a 1 1 1 i i .i i ) .i g 
ru I fortunate men killed in 
eoabtiust at the Tylorstown 
Aides: and tlui 1 ‘e.sults oi 
]i.a'\e Ihi'own ail entirely 


beginning of this 
liad a nielam.diolx’' 
lu;’ bodies of the 
the explosion of 
Colliery in Soutli 
his investigations 


ean.-es of ileath in the mine. depriving the blood of its poxver of cariwiiif. 

ddic (uqdosion liappened about 5.30 A. at., and oxygen, the gus seems to exert an action on tlu 
was |)ropagaied througli three pits by the usual nervous system .similar to that of stiyrdinine 
wliiriing rush of ex|)lodiiig coal-dust and all'. The smallest attempt at muscular exertion re- 
As it happened, only ninety men were in the suits in tetanic convulsioius. For this reason i' 
mine at the time. Of the.se, fifty-seven -were is most ditliciilt to keep up artificial re.^-piration 
killed and tliirtv-three were brought up alive. AYluch is the only means of clearing the poi.sm 


Hr Haldane, with the assistance of Dr Ivlorri.s, j out of the blocxk If posfdble the re-scucti men 


the medical ollicer to the colliery, examined 
all the bu(lie.s of the men and the bodie.s of 
thirty of tlie hor.se,s. The bodies tiould be 
di\ided into tu’o cla.sse.s — those killed hj actual 
viuleiwfj and tliose who had died fj-om tlie 
tdb'cts of tlie after-damp. Tlie. latter class, con- 
tained ninety-one per cent, of the whole number 
■of iieatlis. ■, 

Aj-iart from those actually IcJIled outrigiit 
by vif'kmce, very few of tlse bodies sliowed au)^ 
marko of ivyury or even luiriiing, 'Very often 
tlm c<Ki]-diist on tlui skin presented the ap- 
pearauet.i of burning where none actuany existed, 
in nearly every cane tieath had been dealt out 
by the nrior-damp. 'Ihe, bodies of tbe miners 
ru’'j.sented a most deceptive aiineriranco, near-lv 


he colliery, examined are given oxygen to breathe irrstead of air; 

311 and the bodie.s of .stiinu]a,nts ami wuirmth, especially the latter, 
riie bodies could be being a great assistance to tlieir mrovLvy. For 

tliose killed by actual some I’eason as yet unexplained, the sliocdi of 
had died fj-om tlie the fresh air on bringing the men out of the 

Tlie. latter class, con- pit seems •particularly dangerous. The -wiatcr 

. of tlie whole iiumber can. coniirm the I'esiilts of Dr IlaldanAs experi- 
ments on breatliing air containing caidioii inan- 
ually killed, outrigiit oxi<]e. lAor soine tinie nothiirg umuaial is oh- 


w of tlse bodies sliowed au)^ served, then a, slight headache, and dizzy, 
even luiriiiiig. Very often biliuu;'. feeling comes on; tdicn follows luas of 
Hi .skin presented the a],i- control over the legs, so that it is inipo;-.‘-ible 
where Jione actually existed, to stand up wntliout Imhliug on h* t-^muethiug. 
e tieath had been dealt, out It is this last effect of ca,]‘l;ou monoxide jini.sun-. 

d.’he, bodies of tbe miners ing tliat niakes the aftei'--danip so . vtow danger- 
eceptive a|)periram;e, nearly ous. Alaiiy rescue jiarties have lost tbuir lives 
in a peaceful .deejt. Tlie through g^u’ng into the after-dump a.iid being 
eeks and of tlie skin where- unable to gel buck. The impri.suned minera 
eh came near llie surface, have generally lost their lives in the same 
Ims of the hands, counter- | way. 

vas ill marked cnntruHt to | In connection with this last melancholv fat?.L 


jn'iseuleu a most Ueccquive a|)periram;o, nearay 
all looking as if in a peaceful .deejt. Tlie 
piiikness of their clmeks and of tlie skin wliere- 
cvm* ihe blood- veb.se] s came near llio surface, 
especiiuly on the prilms <4' the hanfls, counlcr- 
fcitci'l health, and was iu marked cnntruHt to 


the usual blue or lead(?n colour of the dead, 1 the plaii.s of the mines arcoiu])anyiug Dr lial- 


This piiikiiess was su marked that one 


dune's report 


most inlerebliiig 


was generally sullicient to determine Fue cause The places where the men worked and where 
of death, which v/as nut due in any case eacli body wuis .found am marked, the former 
to .sullbcalion, but to actual iwisoniwj "willi iu black and the latter in red ink. From this 
carbon monoxide, the gas iproduccd by tlie in- it is seen at once that nearly all the iiteu lost 


conqdeLe cumbusiion of coal or other similar | iludr lives iu their endeavour 
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tlie return air-wap. lu many cases the lives 
of the men have been snvexl by one of the 
iireirieii dissuading them from inaking for the 
direct air-ways. In one case the men saved 
themselves by retiring before the after-damp, and 
erecting curtains and barriers to prevent it from 
following them. 

In almost all cases of explosions in mines 
the imprisoned men could liave been saved 
by suitable pi’ecautions and a proper line of 
conduct. Probably the explosions themselve.s 
might have been prevented if the air- ways of the 
mines had been eflicientl}^ watered, and the 
question of enforcing this regulation is engaging 
the attention of Parliament at the present time. 
Another important point is that the ventilating 
fans should be strongly constructed, and so 
arranged that they can be got to work again 
as soon as possible after the explosion, so as to 
clear the mine of aftej>danip. Dr Haldane 
sugg(?sts that as mice are much more sensitive 
to carbon monoxide than hiuuau beings, a few 
should be kept in cages in the mines — there 
are always any number running about loose — 
for the imprisoned miners or rescue parties to 
take with them. As soon as the mouse begins 
to show signs of distress, they will know it is 
time to retreat. Some test of this kind is 
absolutely neces.sary, as the miner’s lamp, which 
shows him the presence of the other dangerous 
gases — black-damp and fire-damp — gives no in- 
dication of the presence of after-dump. In fact 
miners have been found dead with lamps burn- 
ing brightly beside them. 


ATTEAY^S WIFE. 

CHAPTER n. 

Green Place was a lucm a non lucendo. There 
was nothing green about it except the strip of 
giualen witli its shrubs and grass. The house 
was wliite, tlie shingle which lay alnio.st at the 
very door was ^Yhite, tiiul there was a quarter 
of a mile of it ere the marsh-land was reached, 
it was ii sun-blistered, shadeless spot in summer, 
and ill winter it was utterly lone and desolate- 
looking. The high road to Eye 'went past 
Green Place, luit it was little used, aiKp entire 
day.s often passed without a wheel or a foot 
stirring on it. Small wonder that Green Place 
had a bad iiame, tliat after the last tenant dis- 
appeared it remained empty for more than a 
year, and that bedated passer.s-by sa^w strange 
.sights and heard strange sounds there. Kvei-y 
preventive olticcr who came to Bruadmarsli kept 
his eye on Green Place ; but the very smugglers 
avoided it, for it stood ' far back from the' sea, 
and was too mucdi of a landmark. 

The ne.xt day Eustace Hirst arrayed himself 
in suitable uniform, and called at Green Place. 
Miss^ Mountjoy, a-s she preferred to be called, 
was in the garden, saw the lieutenant approach- 
dug, and’ \ve1comed him with a smile which set 
\m heart beating fast. She ushered him into 
the hoime and into a large room, wdiich was 
furnished and decorated in a style wliich, ac- 
■ cording to the local standard, might be accounted 
ahiiost sumptuous, and retired, saying that she 
' would tell her luother he was here. 

■ Bhe ^ re-entered ^ presently with a woman who 


at once inspired the young lieutenant with 
something akin to awe, and he was of an age 
and a calling whiidi are not easily awed. She 
was tali above the average of women, firmly 
yet gracefully built, and her figure was set olf 
lo the fullest advantage by the well- fitting dress 
of deep inoiiruing wliich draped it. Her face 
was of the strong, handsome type — strongly 
featimed, strongly-lined, with strong black brows 
above a pair of black eyes which seemed to 
look straight into the licarts of persons and 
things. Her hair \vas gray and prett.ily waved. 

But when she spoke in a low-pitched, gently- 
modulated voice, with the burr of her acceiit 
betraying her Eorlhumbrian origin, there spoke 
the reiined lady. ‘And this woinau’s husband,’ 
thoiiglit the lieutenant, as he rose to meet her, 
‘is a smuggler and a triple laurderer.’ 

‘You have come’ — — ? she said inquiringly. 

‘To pay my respects, madam, and to wel- 
come you a.s a neighbour,’ replied the young 
officer. 

‘You are very kind. I came here to be out 
of the way of neighbours.’ 

An iingracious speech most graciously 
spoken. 

‘You will not be troubled here, madam,’ said 
Eustace. ‘Mr Texter, your humble servant, and 
— and that is all.’ 

‘ You are in the Preventive Service V 

‘ Alas, yes, madam,’ 

‘ Why “ ahis 1 ” It is a fine service — plenty 
of action, plenty of excitement.’ 

‘Of a distasteful kind; You are everybody’s 
enemy : you hold your life in your hand, and 
there is no honour and glory in it. For a 
young man it is a hateful service.’ 

‘ But there are prize-s '? ’ said Mr.s Mounljoy- 

‘Eow and then—yes,’ replied her visitor, the 
placard about Atfcray staring him in liis Uiiiid’s 

‘If you could, for instance, catcli AV illiam 
Attray of Alninouth, he would be a prize.’ 

‘ Indeed he would, madam. Oh, I beg yoin* 
pardon.’ 

‘ Don’t do that I don’t want to see him. I 
bear his name — that is all’ 

AVould you give him up, madam E 

‘ Gertuiuly. He gave me up long since. Catch 
him if you can, and don’t consider his wife in 
the matter.’ 

‘Excuse me, but have vou a picture of 

himr 

‘Xot I! God forbid! If I cared for him 
siiffieieiitly to keep a picture of him, wliy 
should 1 have come to this dead corner of 
the world under an assumed name 1 For myself, 
I don’t mind so much. I am an old woman, 
and my life is past. But my poor Eleanor 
here 

She laid her hand affectionately on the girl’s 
arm as she spoke, and something like a tear 
dimmed her bright eyes. 

Tliere was a light tap at the outer door at 
this poiait. Eleanor hurried out of the room, 
and presently returned, saying that Mr Tex ter 
was without and would like to see Mrs 
Mountjoy. 

‘Let liim come in,’ said that lady carelessly. 
‘ I suppose he wants a subscription for some- 
thing.’ 
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So M,r Tex ter walked in — a parson of too j 
coronioii a type at the 1iHie“-a coarse, open* j 
faced, jowly man, sliabbily dressed, and dirty ; I 
one, in fact, wlio liad snnk with his siirroand- 
ings, and wlio had ceased to Ije ashamed oi so 
doing. Ijiving. as lie did, in a breezy, hearty 
world of smnggling and stoi'm-ln’aving and 
sliot-exclianging Mneu, his manner was intended, 
to be ajiprupriate, and inn'icent peojde w'ere 
taken in ].»y it, and sjioke of him as a j-egiibn* 
sailoiY sky [ulot ami no mistake, rest a bit 
like yonr wisli^’-wasby young chaps from the 
* shires.’ 

lie came in airily and jauntily, but wluni he 
Slew the lieutenant t],iere a ])ereeptil;)le 

firoop in his manne)'. He checked his ulf-haml. 
salutation, and replac'a] it by one of more 
formal cut. Eustace rose, ami tool^ bis leave 
as the parson entered. Elea.nor followed him. 

‘ 1 dare say you thought it strange that my 
luother shonld have made no allusion to your 

saving my life yesterday, Mr Hirst,’ she said, 

as they \wdked to the garden gate: ‘but I said 
nothing about it. It would only make her 

more unlnippy than she is to think that I was 

so miserable as to be driven to such an act 
IVhat do you think of iier T 

‘ I think she is the most striking avoman I 
have ever seen,’ I’eplied Eustace. 

‘You would liardly ihiidc tliat she was bowed 
beneath a sorrow greater than even most men 
couhl bear H 

‘IndcLMl, no ; and yet tliere is something about 
liH' wliicli speaks of iroidile, i'ar.suii Texter 
seems pretty niucli at home.’ 

‘A great deal boo much. lie’s after jue, 1 
think, and he has lialf won mother round/ 

Mnn you, Miss Attiuy’ 

‘.Not lhai name, fur Hutls sake I As for me 
marry iVu'son ’rexter ! .Nu 1 J may he the. 
daugiitcr of a--ot' vtui know what, hut before. I 
wuudd accejit him 1 uuudd get out fb' life in 
some way which even you eoidd luT ])revent’ 

M am ghid to licar Ihal — i mean, your feel- 
ing towards I lie parsoii.’ 

‘ You doif t like him ? ’ 

■ ‘1 doirtd' 

‘Why not'?’ '■ 

Ml. hardly kiUiW. I cannot say yet, but I am 
watching him.’ 

‘ L see what you mean. You think he is iii 
league with tlie smugglers. Where was lie be- 
fore he came here V 

‘ I don’t know. Bouiewherc in the mn'lli, 1 
think, but I will try and find out if it will 
please you.’ . 

‘ 'riiaiik yoig do not trouble,’ said the girl 
listlessly. * hlovv 1 must go in. Hood -morning, 
.Mr Hirst, and thank you,’ 

They buwed and p»arted, but the lieutenant, 
looking back after he had gone a few ])aces, 
was overjoyetl see that Eleanor was in the 
pui’ch looking after him, so he saluted. Bhe 
replied with ii wa.ve of the hand, and the 
happicL^ man in the Mar.sh that day was 
MSuHtace Hirst. ’ ' 

Duty uccnpiotl tlie lieutenant until ilusk, 
wheii he was at liberty lo turn in and think 
over the new uorld which had been opened to 
him by the formation of tlie acquaintance with 
the 'Mountjnys. Texter occupied the cln'ef place 


in Ids thoughta~-aitei‘ JHeanor, of course. When 
he had told tlie girl that he had iiol; made up 
his mind aljout the parson, no question about 
the association of the reverend gentleman with 
the contridjaud trade was in his mind, .simply 
Ijecause he knew very well tlie parson to be, 
like e.very parson for miles avouml, hand in 
glove with^ the smugglers. This was iio secret, 
and tin*, fact that it wa.s none liad been the 
cause of estruiigemcmt lielween them. Ko. Tliere 
wa.s .S{)nK:Hnng deeper than ibis, smnetldng wlrich, 
accounteil for tlic evidenlly familiar footing upon 
wliicb the parson stood \vil,h Mi's Mouiitjfpq 
sometliiiig^ wlrich had led. tliat stalely j.iud' re- 
served .lad.v at anyi’ate not to resent his |•>ay- 
ing his atidresses to lier daughter wVieu tlmt 
daugliter miglit, with lier beauty and iier grace, 
command a very different hu.sband from a 
snnily, boosy Mar-sli-land parson. 

His thouglits turned to Eleanor’s attempted 
suicide, attempted, she liad told him, because 
slie was w'eary of life, and because the life to 
wbieli .sbe w^uild have gom:^, had he not pre- 
vented her, might Iiave been better and could 
not have been worse than that whidi bIic was 
leading. 

Why was her present life so miserable I 

Not because .she was the daughter of a 
inurdei'er, for both she and heir inotlier had 
avowed tlii.s fact without any apparent con- 
.sciou.sne.s.s that any stigma clung to them, 
although tliey did choosM to live under an 
assumed name. Nut because her life with lier 
im 'tiler was unhappy, for Mis Alountjoy ex- 
hibited llie grealest temlerne.ss towards iicr. 

in llie lieatenaiitM mind, tliereforc, Eleanor. s 
unhappines.s (’.ould only be on account of iMr 
Tcxleids cmirt.sliip and its .favoiira.ble acknow- 
ledgment by her mother. 

<tudd it Iw possible, thought tlie young mmi, 
that Mis Mountjny wa.s under any obligfition te 
the paisoii ? 

Bo lie pondered and wondered until, wearied 
with a long vigil, Ids jtiffc tumbled from liis 
mouth, and he fell, fust asleo]). 

He was calle-d at leii o’c]r*e]; by the quarler- 
master for iiie I’unndy. This wa.s no mere 
formality, for the jU’cvenlive y)o.sts extended 
over a long line of coast, and had .severally to 
be visited. Moreover, the runners were keen 
enoiqgh to .seize every opportunity, and were 
full of ruses <‘uh 1 do«[ge.s wliich demanded the 
exerci.se of eon.stant watchfulness on the ]mrt 
of the Preventive men. However, all was 
well ; the lieutenant dismisised the patrol ami, 
being now thoroughly awakened, directed bis 
.steps almost mechanieailv toward, s Green 
Place. 

AH there was dark and silent, and Eustiice 
laid to conlent hinjself with the usual lovers 
promenade outiside, wondering which of the 
many upper windows marked the .^hiiue of bis 
g<rJdess. 

Buddeiily lie became avv\are tliat he was not; 
alone. Clearly cut again.st the line of light 
whicli marked tije horizon where a moon was 
ri.sin^ behind great banks of cloiulv, he naw 
the iigiire of the parson, strolling melhoilically 
up am! <]own as if keeping wuiteh and ward. 

The |)ai'!-on saw ]n‘m, for he came towards 
him. 
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MiiillOj lieiitenaiit ; on watch, eh? ’.said lie 
clicerily, aiul appareixtly not in tlie least put 
out airfinding his rival on tlie gi’ouud. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Eustace ; ' and you, ditto, eh ? ’ 

‘ Well-— inn, yes.’ 

Then tliere was a pause. The ]pai‘son broke 
it: 

‘ Ijook here, Hirst. We may as well talk 
here and now as at any other place and time,’ 
he said. 

‘I don’t want to talk. I didn’t come to talk,’ 
rejdied tlie young officer curtly. 

‘.Nor did I. But 1 ’ye been wanting to talk 
to yon, and I’ve been waiting fur an oppor- 
tunity.’ 

‘ Fire away, then ! ’ 

‘If you married Mis.s Mountjoy — began 
the jiarson. 

‘Good lieavens, man, wliat are you talking 
about?’ interrupted Hirst; ‘ wdiy, I’ve only 
known her a couple of days.’ 

‘If you married Miss Mountjoy,’ continued 
the parson, without heeding the interruption, 
‘ I suppose yon know wliiit sort of a connection 
you would be forming?’ 

‘But who the devil said I was going to 
marry Miss Mountjoy ? ’ said the lieutenant 
angrily. 

‘I don’t know. I’ve never heard any one 
say so,’ replied the parson quite calmly ; ‘I’m 
onlj^ putting a supjiosifcioii.’ 

M Imte siippo.sitions. My dealings are with 
facts.’ 

‘ VMry w’ell, then. It’s a fact that you’re 
very fond of Miss Mountjoy, although, you have 
only known her a couple of days, and that she 
i.s not unkind to you.’ 

‘.Really I don’t know what business this is of 
yours,’ said Eustace, now thoroughly roused. 
‘ 1 i yon weren’t what you are, I should be 
disposed to kick you.’ 

‘That’s .simply bullying,’ said the parson 
quietly, but edging off a pace or two. 

‘ Come to the point, man, if you can,’ .said 
Eusta,ce. 

‘ Tiiat ’s what I ’m trying to do, but you ’re .so 
peppery. If— grant me this “ if ” — if you make 
love to Eleanor Mountjoy, perhaps you don’t 
know that you’re making love to Eleanor 
i’Utray, daughter of Bill Attray of Almnouth, 
the inurderer of three men of your own ser- 
vice ?’.■■■ 

‘I am quite aware who she is/ said the 
lieutenant. 

The panson whistled. 

‘And your fond parents would bless your 
union with the daughter of such a man, eh ? ’ 

‘Confound you! Let my fond parents be.’ 

‘J will Let me indnlg«.5 in another little 
supposition. Sup])osc you luarried hej*, you 
couldn’t Aery well give up her father a.s a 
murderer, could you?’ 

‘Bill, granting your silly supposition, what 
' chance have I of giving iq/Bill Attray?’ 

' ‘If the chance wa.s 'put in your way, you 
’wxmkl be hound to take it, Avouldn’t you?’ 

‘Yes, of course/ 

®lt would be a grand thing for you. Five 
Inmdred pounds in yuiir pocket— special Gautte 

proTuailon— ball of fortune at your feet.’ 

‘I suppose you mean'- — said Eustace. 


‘ Don’t let us have .suppo.sitions,’ laughed tlie 
parson. ‘Tills is wliat I mean. I am in love 
with Eleanor Attray, alia.s Mountjoy. If she 
accepts me, I bind myself not to say wdiat I 
know, or wliat I think I know, for "l am not 
yet .sure. If she refuse.s me, I shall know what 
to do.’ 

‘You’re a pretty parson, you are 1’ sneered 
Fustace. ‘.Look here ; I’ve luul enough of thi.s, 
I don’t want anything more to do witli yon. 
I wouldn’t believe your information oil oath, 
and I’m going to mind my ow.n ].nisine.ss. 
Good-niglit.’ 

So saying, he turned on liis heel, and walked 
rapidly towurd.s liis quarter.s ; but, turning lii.s 
liead hack for a moment, be fancied lie .saw the 
parson’s figure against tlie sky-liue cutting a 
caper expi‘e.s.sive of exuberant delight. 

SOME LANDLADIES OF FICTION. 

We have, most of us, at some period or otlier 
of our live.s, taken up a temporary abode in 
lodgings, and have thus become acquainted with 
the luiullady of real life, Avliom we have prob- 
ably found to differ someivhat from her con- 
ventional portrait. In the page.s of fiction she 
was, more often than not, forbidding of aspect 
and grasping of disposition, with inany of the 
unamiable traits of the .shark. She Avas 
inexorable as to the punctual settlement of 
her little bill— Avbich, however, somehow always 
inaiiaged to attain very considei’able dimension.s. 
She was often the po,sses.sor of a cat, Avith a 
fine appetite for cold mutton, and a nice taste 
in tea. From an interview with her, the lodger 
retreated di.scomji ted, content in the future to 
put up with any exaction, if only he might he 
left at peace. She Ava.s altogether a sidFiciently 
terrible person, even tiioiigli tier .fury wa.s at 
times comic enough. Not that all author.^ In'n'e 
drawn the landlady in such dark Goloiins ; but, 
generally speaking, one rises from the perusal 
of the novelists’ page.s with an uiifuAmorahle 
impression of the chis.s ; and if Ave include 
uiider the heading landlady the lio.steas of an 
inn, Ave find asperity of temper a very prominent 
failing in that Avalk of life also. Thus, i\ieg 
Dods forms a pendant to Mrs Baddle or i\lrs 
MacStinger. From per.soual contact, liOAveAxr, 
Ave come to realise that the landlady is, as 
a rule, neither better nor Avorsc than her 
neiglihonrs. Occasionally she possesses much of 
tlie milk of liuuuin kindiies.x Not luifrequently 
she has played an iin})ortunt, though uncon&ciniis 
part in the lives of men of letters. If no man 
in a hero to his valet, the same might perhaps 
be said of the relation of an artist or aiithui* to 
liis landlady. But to a touch of nature .slie 
re.spond.s at once. Thus, Mrs Angel, tiie. 
landlady of tlie marvellous boy Ciiatlertun, is 
associated Avith tlie sad .story of his last days in 
Brooke Street, Holborn. Knowing that he liad 
eaten nothing for three days, she beggetl him, 
on tlie 24th of August 1770, to share lier dinner. 
But his proud spirit took olleiice at words wlii<‘h 
seemed to hint that he av;is in want, and her 
kindness did not avail to avert his end. 

Goldsmith, again, experienced mucli kindness 
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from Ali'b ]'''k;ming, his Islhigt<JU laiullatly ; 
w(.‘ art5 awsuroil that her bilk are aigfda 
itij;ni{i s-i:^uihcaijtly marked i'O, Os. Od. 
arrest fui’ debt may pe.rhapSj therefore, be laid 
at the dooj' of some other landlady, or Mrs 

]'1emii);,ds luii^-.'-aOl'eriiii.;* patieiicii may a,t length 
have l.*eruim; exlia.nsl.tai : at any rate, we hiid 

tli(.‘ in>et \h hi,- maj‘1 aeiiding for Dr duliiison, 
n-iial, tcHjk a practical 

says the i)t:H:,‘tur, * that he 
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IVIac'Stiiiger.^, in their momenk of recreationj 
from tumbling down tlu; steps.' The landlady 
thereupon asks an imaginary audience 'whether 
she is to be brolam in upon by ‘ratl^ and opines, 
tliat a boy who could knock her door dcovn 
could get over that litile ijlistructiciti. F'l-oin 
which we gather tliat her temper was none of 
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muiiL-y, the ]!oet kadled the woman of the 
liuu.-e directly to ]cirt.'i,ke of ]>mn‘li, a,nd ])ass 
ilieir time in merriment.’ En.-TWeil, howevc!', 
(juotes this slatemeiil as ‘an exti'cnie inaecu- 
racy/ 

Ihit, to turn to the characters of fiction. 
Dickens has pcrha[ts given iis mure examples 
uf ihe landlady tinui any other aaitlmr. Eveiy 
reader of Piclivich j'ememlici'.s that little Jieive 
wamaiii, Mi’s Ibiddle of Lant Htivet, iJurougl!, 
wlio was of upiiiiun that if Dub ^S^UYye^ couhl 
ali^ird iu give a liarty, lie ought tu be aide to 
aiibrd to pay lier little bilk It is in vain that 
he tells lier he lia,- htam disa|i]if)inted in tlic 
city. Mj' Denjamin Allen’s atlem])!. to puur uil 
on die iruuhled waters, by addressing her as 
‘m\ good souk’ only jirovokea her to retort: 
‘Have the g-uidness to keep jiiur olteerwushun.s 
to yourscdf/ 

Duihm these riivumsknices, Daddlek wralli 
at ihe .nipper-iiarty canimt fairly he a.^crihed to 
puru inal<*vohme<e Indeed, oiie lia,;.- a sort uf 
.-ympaihy with Hie poor lady, ‘having Ian* house 
tui'iieit out of wimluw, ami noh-e enough made 
to living the lire-eiiginus here at two o’clock in 
the m(?rnine,’ as i-he rmnarked. din* .suiuneiies.s 
of lier rj>oube, win* regi'etted tliat his Mivugih 
wu^ liot o<jual te< that of a dozen men, was 
imoLlu'r in-iUiting factor iu tlie Bitualion, One 
can liai'bdy wonder, iherefure, that the guests of 
the evening W'ere treated with .scant ceremony 
as ‘a iKiicei of young cutters and carvers of 
live iKcuples budie.-^/ or Unit .Mr Pickwick wa-s 
included in this leiTible iiiilictment. ddnit 
uiiiiable philo^a>pher, in fact, was l<dd that he 
wa.s ‘womc than any of kau,’ and <dd enough to 
he liol; bkiwyerV grandfather. 

The landlady of Da])iain Outlie U u ter- 
magant of a similar type, and without so much 
juH ilicatiun for lier uut hursts. ISlie, however, 
was no dould presuming on the Caplaink 
'^veil-known kindness (d heart. There in Erig 
Place, on the brink of the litile canal neaV 
the India. IhM'kc, that unfortunate snanner lived 
in ronstuut Ircpidaiiom Here it was that Walter 
one day — wasliing-dtn-, of nl! (others.— calle«I to 
set; hiin, and was tidd liy ilm Captain to ‘Stand 
hy and knock agea-Mmrd.’ Bef(/re he could 
enter, how'ever, he hud to sui'inount the ‘little 
wootlen I’grtificaiion extend iug across the 
doorway, and put there tu prevent the little 


the iwveetesl, and 1 can sympa 
Cuptaiiij wdio luwer owed her .■ 
remark that ‘she was a, vixen a 
Walter advised him to go clsiuv' 
‘ Dursu't do it, Wal'r ,‘Hic M 
u lierevci* ! Wtml.’ Ijatcr on. 
memlu'rcd, tlic im taic 

meets llie ‘awful dcmun.Ntraj ion. 


sympailiise W'ith tlie 
her a ])r:n:ny, in liis 
ixen at limes.’ When 
elsuwhei'c, lu; replies ; 
- she’d iind me out 
on. it will ijc re- 
al i'ue of ]n> rnnnds, 
iMliun, luauled liv tlmt 


(Ictci'iniiu'd woman, Mi.-i i\lacSLiiigia'j ^^]u\ pm.. 

I .seiu'ing a cuunteUKiiice uf inexoixible resolution, 

I and wearing, coiaspicnuusly att ached to her 
olidurate bo.som, a stupendous watcli ami 
ii})pendages — the ])i'Operty of Diin-.l>y— cuiiducteil 
under lier arm no otlier tli.-iu that .-agacioiis 
mariner. Aliliuugh on this occasion him 
^lacaStinger vuwml sin? boj'e no malice, but 
hoped to go tu the nUni* in anotlier spirit, 
Captain Cuttle (liuving dearly bought \m 
experience) in vain ndvise.s Dunsby of the 
Ctuflious Clara, in nautical ])lirafeeoiogy, to ‘sheer 
ollV 

Mrs Dardcdi, on the other liaiid, is of u niiicli 
gentler disposition ; and hi .spite of the hreaeli 
of itromise actiun, much that is good can he 
con^ciell^ion.^ly said <d‘ her. JShe was a comely 
wuiiiaiu of bustling manneivi and agreeable 
appearance, wiUi— that most excellciii thing in 
a. laiuilatly — ‘a natm-al genius for cooking, 
iiiipruvod h_y study and long practice, into an 
oxijuibite. talent.’ We luiuw that in lier house 
in CoL-well Blroel hlr Pickwick’s will was law; 
and we e.xpect lie Jiad very littie to grmnhle at 
ill hl.s apartments, wliicli, thuugli on a linsheil 
scale, were very mxat rind cumfurtabh*. .iFeside 
ihe.-.e advantu'jes there wer<! im children, no 
servants, no fowls. .If she had a fault, ihereforc, 
it. was that of being luu ea.sily led away by her 
feeling-s. 

.Humour and pathos are happily blended in 
the .‘-lory of Mrs Liiadjier, the genial landlady 
of Xo. 81 Kurfolk Street, Strand, who did nut 
udveili.se in Jtrtuhhait\ like her rival, IVfk.s 
'Wozeiiliaiii, lower down on the other .dde of 
the way. Of the xvays of servaut girls no <»iie 
had more exjierienco : they ‘are your tiud. trial 
after lixtureB,’ and in her ojaniun, were more 
trying even than tlie ‘wandering Cliri.stianc'd 
she styled the individuals wlio anm.-ed them- 
selves Ly going over apartments they Inal nu 
intention of taking. ’Wbut life-like sketches 
.she gives us uf the willing Sophv, ahvays 
.smiling with a black face, and of the violent 
Caroline Moxey ! Supby. indeed, was the cause 
of ti good lodger giving warning — for though lie 
had arrived nl the point of admittiiig that the 
black is a mun am] a brother, it wa.s only in a 
natural form, ‘ and when it can’t be? got oil? 

‘ 1 took a deal of black into me, nia’uiii, wdseii 
1 wms a small diild,’ poor 8o]diy ex;pliuns, ‘and 
I think it muKfc be ilutt it works out.’ (’uiailinc 
Aloxey’-s temper 'was the caubo of a deal of 
nnplea.santnfss, particularly on the occasion of 
her letting down her hair, and rushing up-stairs 
to attack* tin) unfortunate lodgers — a newly, 
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married couple. Mrs Lirriper luid a soft s^iot 
in her heart for her faitliful lodger, Major 
Jackman, wlio was not to be outdone by lier in 
liis love for little Jemmy, the trust eominitted 
to them by the dying Mrs Edson. How for- 
giving, too, was her conduct to Miss AYozeiihani 
when that rival luid fallen on evil days and was 
being sold up — the systematic underbidding and 
the enticing away of the servant being buried 
in oblivion. 

Mrs '.Podgers, the proprietrix of the commercial 
boarding-liouse near the Monument, was a rather 
‘bony and hard-featured lady, with a row of 
curls in front of her head shaped like little 
barrels of beer, and on the top of it something 
made of net — ^you couhln’t call it a cap exactly — 
which looked like a black cobweb.’ IVe have 
it from her own lips, that presiding over such 
an e.stablishinent makes sad havoc witli the 
features. ‘The gravy alone,’ as she informed 
ISiiss Pecksniff, ‘ is enough to add twenty years 
to one’s age.’ In her opinion, there was no 
such passion in Iiurnan nature a.s the passion 
for gravy among commercial gentlemen. iSTever- 
theless, she owned to feelings of a tender nature 
fur I^lr Pecksniff — unworthy though he was — 
and befriended his daughter Mercy after her 
unfortunate marriage with Jonas Ghuzzlewit. 

Landladies abound in the pages of Thackeray, 
aiiid lie treats them with a mixture of hninoiir 
and pathos all his own. To be forced to leave 
a line house, and subside into lodgings, or to 
have seen better days, and subsist by letting 
them, are changes of fortune which furnish many 
illustrations for his text, ‘vaiiitas vanitatiim.’ 
Among his lesser characters we have Mrs 
Creed in Fimdennis^ who, in addition to being 
pew-op(.‘ner, was landlady of Miss Fotlieringay, 
the daughter of Captain Costigan. According 
to her own account, she watched over that 
young lady’s doings with the vigilance of a 
Cerbeints rather than an ordinary chaperon. 
Thus it was that Doctor Portman and the 
Majc»r, anxious a.s tliey were to win Pen from 
his infatuation for the fair actress, could find 
BOtlung to object to in her behaviour. ‘'When- 
ever he came,’ Mrs Creed informed them, ‘she 
always have me or one of the children with 
her. And Mrs Creed, inarm, says she, if you 
please, inarm, you ’ll on. no account leave the 
room when that young gentleman ’s here. And 
numy’s the Lime I’ve seen him a-lookin’ as if 
he wished I was away, poor young man.’ From 
the same novel we have Madame Frishy, the 
dressmaker, wlxo lets apartments to Mr Smirke, 
the curate, and encourages his affection for the 
widow, Helen Pendeunis. No one in all 
Clavering, we are told, read so many novels, 
from which, doiibtle.ss, her sentimental views 
uf life were mainly derived. The history of 
Mr and Mrs >Sedley after the crash is associated 
with their landlady, Mrs Clapp, at Bromptom 
The old lady, we are told, was occupied and 
amused with the doings of the Irish 
Betty Flanagan, ‘her bonnets, her ribbons, her 
sauciness, her Sdlenes.s, her reckle.'ss prodigality 
of kitchen candles, her consumption of tea and 
sugar, and so forth,’ alniu.st as much as she 
bad been with the doings of her own house- 
hold > in former days. Mrs Sedley was always 
. a ' great person for her landlmly when she 


de.scended and passed many liours with her in 
the ba.sement or ornamental kitchen. But this 
was in comparatively halcyon days. The 
question of rent was even looming in the 
background, and gradually the pleasant inter- 
course between the landladj^ and lodger ceased. 
Mrs Clapp, in her nether realm, ‘grumbles in 
secret to her husband about the rent, and 
urges the good fellow to I’ebel against his old 
friend and patron and present lodger.’ Finally, 
one day Jos’s carriage arrives and carries off 
old Sedley and his daughter to return no more. 
Amelia had always been kind, and when she 
was going auvay, tlie landlady bitterly reproaclied 
herself for ever having used a rough expres.sion 
to her. There was genuine regret for their 
departure. ‘They would never have such 
lodgers again, that was clear ; ’ and tlie author 
tells us that after-life proved the trntli of thi.s 
melancholy prophecy, and tliat Mrs Clapp re- 
venged herself for the deterioration of man- 
kind by levying the most savage contributions 
upon the tea-caddies and legs of mutton of 
her locataires, ‘ Most of them scolded and 
grumbled, some of them did not pay, none of 
them stayed.’ Then we have Mrs James Gann, 
in A Shabby Genteel Story j who lets lodgings 
at Margate ; Mrs Brandon, the ‘little .sister,’ in 
the /idventims of Philif ; and Mr.s Ridley, in the 
NetvarmeSj of whom, did space permit, much 
might be said. Tbackei'ay’s finest portrait in 
the way of landladies, however, is that of 
Miss Honeyman, tlie aunt of Clive Nev/eonie. 
A woman of a thousand virtues, cheerful, fru- 
gal, honest, laborious, charitabie—such is the 
cliaracter of the little, brisk old lad3^ in Steyrie 
Gardens, whose superior manners and prosper- 
ity won her the title of Duchess froni the neigh- 
bouring tradespeople. We. can imagine her to 
oiir.seives with her ‘large cap, bristling with 
ribbons, with her best chestnut front, and lier 
best black silk gown cund gold watch,’ as .she 
stands prepared for the interview with Lad 3^ 
Anne Newcome. Mine ho.stess of the inn lias 
been not infre(p.iently portrayed in pneti'}^ and 
pro.se from the days of Mistress Nell of the 
Boar’.s Head onwards. 

Suffice it in conclusion to give one or two 
examples of the sisterhood drawn from the 
pages of Sir lYalter Scott TYhat a wonder- 
ful picture is that of the wild inn at Aber- 
foyle, and of its no le.ss wild landlady, Jean 
MacAlpine, on the night when Frank Osbal- 
distoue and the others arrive there. Reluctant 
to receive her guests, she appears before them, 
a pule and thin figure, witli a soiled and ragg(Hl 
dress, a lighted piece of split fir blazing in 
her hand. MTth her black hair in uncombed 
elf-locks, she looked, indeed, like u witcdi dis- 
turbed in the midst of her unlawful rite.s. She 
had little o]>inioii of the idle English looms 
that went about the country ‘ under the cloud 
of night and disturbing honest, peaceable gentle- 
men that are drinking their drep drink at 
the fireside.’ Alternateljq however, after tlie 
stormy interlude of the fight behveen tlie 
Bailie' and the Highlander, she consents to 2uv- 
pare a savoury mes.s of venison collojis for 
the tired and hungry travellers. As a contrast 
to Jean MacAlpine, we have the landlady of 
the small and comfortable inn at Ivippletringan, 
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Mr.s MaeCaiidlislij who so well knew the re- 
eeptioii to which each of her ciisfcoiiiiers was 
entitled. With unfailing tact 

To €‘VC‘i\y gnost the appropriatt^ spt-eeli was matie, 

Ajii! every duty witli distviiiction paid, 

Jassjjeetfuij easy, ploasant^ or 

honoiu’^wseinaint I Smith, good-night.' 

Such we find her on that cold and stormy niglit 
iu Novembei* wimu sJio receives Coloncd Maiiuer- 
; ing sevoulecn ye.'U-s aftei’ tlte disa|i|.H?:U'ariee rd: 
i little Marry llertram. Most elaljorate of all is 
j Ihe* nf that old-world lnudlad}y Meg 

i Dodrt, who ruled with the des})otiHm of Queen, 
doss her.-elL \W‘ can picture Inu’ willi long, 
i skinny h;uuls, nnd loud voice, as she ordei'ed 
uh-iut" n.>t niily men and iuaul-io'rvnids, but 
■ lusr u'ucsts themselves — mimdxu’s ptU’cliance of 
the killuaketty Hunt or ancient brethren, of 
the angle from Edinburgli. dlie meiiiVicrs of 
this hunt, it will be I’ememlsered, were treated 
witli some indulgeuce. ‘A set of Inuiest men 
they were/ Meg said ; ‘had their song and their 
joke, and what for 1101 !' 
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T,eE m:a]ik:ed half-sovemcign. 

By J. S. Flktcoek. 

It was a, dull, damp, Beeeinber afternoon, and 
the trees and hedgerows by wliicli I walkesl w'ere 
dank and wet with the clinging vapours tliat rose 
from the sodden hehls beyond. A slight rain had 
begun to fall, and luy clotlies — unprotected by 
umbrella or niaekintosb — already felt not a little 
damp. It would liave suited my mood to go walk- 
ing on, no matter in w'liat direction ; but I re- 
.fleetevl tlnit to get wet tlirongh might produce 
serious results In the way of illnesH; and in luy 
llicn positit.in, si-denesH of any sort was a luxury 
tbat. 1 EOiild not pctssibly afford. So I tiirnerl 
and wrut Iiack to my lodgings, at tile same 
lime dreading to, go there lest my landlady 
siunild again ask me to discharge my tlebi, to 
her. 1 was in bad case: I bad gone to Hill- 
ford in, order to join a theatrical company then 
performing there, and had been stranded at 
the end of the first week by tlie failure of 
the manager. We had played to poor liouses 
all the week/aiid the manager looked obviously 
w<>rried ; and I think none of us were surjuused 
wlien. there was. no ‘treasury’ on the Saturday 
morning. ^M'y fellow-actors and actresses melted 
away somewhere and somehow ; as for me, I 
staved on, . ht>];,>ing tliat.' sometliing woiibl turn 
up. The truth was, I was on my beam-ends so 
far as uioiiey -was concerned, and I saw no way 
of escape. But, being stranded, I Irietl to make 
the bust of things by endeavouring to find 
employment. I wanted to pay my landlady — 
in f;ict, I couldn't leave the town until I had 
done se». But, try as [ would, I had no success ; 
and lisCkV it was the Friday of the second week, 
and there I was, walking along the country 
roa<h '^viih just' sixjience and some coppers in 
my pivcket, a blank helpUissness before me. 

I turned into my lodgings wu‘th a sort of 


callous dcspjur. I ex|:iecte».l to sea AIi‘,s Sniiili 
in the passage, with her bill extended to me. 
Ihit iiinteud (tf Airs Sinitli I met her maid-of- 
all-work, wlio at .sight of mo immediately 
di.sappeare(l into the iiil,cheii regions, to return 
presently with a letter held gingerly between 
her finger and tlmmb. 

A Please, sir,’ said sbo, ‘tliisAere come by the 
afternoon post, aiid missu.s says will you please 
to give me the penny that .she paid fur ’ 

1 tfiolv tlie letter from the girl’s hand, and 
lookeil at the mldi.^css. aV .siuhlcu thrill of 
siu-prise and hope shot tlirongh me --the letter 
was from my Aunt Maufa, witli whom nud her 
liusband, Ijnede liobert, I bad biam at variauee 

for some time, 'riiey — good, honest folk-- had 

wanted me to go in for commerce, in which 
Uncle Robert hud made a fortune : I had wished 
to .satisfy my ali.sorl.dng pa.ssion for the stage. 
Noav, they were the only rehitions I had in the 
world, and they had not only brought me up, 
liUt also educated me at their own expense ; and 
it was a matter of deep sui‘pri.se to them, as 
of great pain to me, that we could not agree 
as to my future. But i was hound, being young 
and lieadstrong, to have my own way— and so 
there I rvas, practically penniless, with A^uiit 
Maria’s letter in my Inind. 

I tore open the envelope, and rapidly read the 
enclosure. M'y Uncle Robert was ill — .so ill tliat 
tliere wais next to no cbaiice of his recovery. 
As soon as he bad ie/irnt that his decease was 
imminent, he liad expressed a .strong wish to 
.<ee me. Would T go l.o him at once ? He 
might linger a few days, but I must lo.se no 
time. 

I ghinced at ilie dale, and then at the onvelupe. 
which had been reaildru.ssed to me twice. Alas ! 
the letter was written on Monday, and it was 
then Friday, But i would go- -apoor old. ITucle 
Robert 1 ho had aluayy.s l)CH„‘n good to me, cu’en 
though be had never undo.rstoud me. It iniglit 
lie too late, T..!ut e\'en thou I might be of use to 
Aunt Mjiria. Yes— 1 would gi’i, and at o.rice ! 
As I started to my feet, I .suddenly remembered 
tlia.t Suutbehe.sler, where Uficle Roljert and .Aunt 
.Maria lived, was jn.si a hundred miles away, 
and that I had only teiipenee in all the Hvorld. 
What wans I to do"? I had pawuied iny watch 
and all ilie clotliing that I could spare a w’eelc. 
eaidier-— there was literally nothing left to me 
on which I coubi raakse money. Would iMrs 
Smith lend me ten fdiillings f I put the thought 
tisitle at once— why, 1 ow’ed the poor W'oman 
three tiine.s a.s much already ! Then what was 
T to do 'I W‘dB tJiere no fjue to whom I could 
apply for hedp? The express left Hillford fi>r 
yoiilhche.sh.r at seven o’clock, and it was now 
within a few niinute.s M' fsix™ i had nn hotir 
wherein U> rai.se ten .shillings. How could it be 
.doMC'l . . ■ ■ ' 

1 smblenly belhouglit my.self of a young 
gentleman with wlmm .1 had struck up a .sort 
nf random acquaintance during the week of our- 
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pt >r form ail ce afc the tlieatre — a brig-lit., com- 
panionable fellow wlio seemed fco like me. We 
had met casually in the billiard-room of tlie 
‘White Hart,’ and had somehow engaged in 
conrer.satioii. I would go round to tlie billiard- 
room at once — he was usually there about six 
o’clock, enjoying a game before going home for 
the evening. Comparative strangers that we 
•were, I felt sure he would leml me lialf-a- 
sovereign when I explained my position to him. 
So I seized niy hat and departed. In tlie 
passage Mrs Smitli confronted me. 

‘Good-evening, Mrs Smith C I cried, pro- 
fessing to be in a desperate liiirry. ‘I caidt 
stop to talk just now — I’ve just received a most 
important letter.’ 

Mrs Smith sighed, and looked at me doubt- 
fully. 

‘ I liope it contained them remittances that 
you -was a-speakird of, Mr Howard,’ said she. 
‘ ’Cause 

‘ All right, Mrs Smith. Don’t stop me now — 
there’s a good soiil—yoiir hill shall be dis- 
charged, I promise yon,’ I answered as I lied 
down the steps into the street. I smiled grimly 
to myself as I walked away, for I felt that it 
was highly problematical as to when my 
liability to my landlady w-ould be discharged. 
But a" ray" of hope canie with the tliought of 
Aunt Maria, and I ran on to the ‘ I?liite Hart,’ 
hoping to find young Jones, and borrow from 
him tlie wherewithal to take me to Soiith- 
cliester at once. 

There were several people in the billiard- 
room when I entered and looked eagerly round 
for yonng Jones. At one table two townsmen 
were playing a friendly game before going home 
for the evening ; at the other a 3mung midship- 
man, evidently having a holiday ashore, was 
h u gel 3 J- enjoying himself, and delighting the 
onloijkers by the liappy-go-lucky character of 
hi-s play. Three or four men sat about, simdcin 


ind watching, but I saw no sign of tlie man I 


wanted. I went np to the head marker, and 
asked if M'r Jones liad been in. The man 
answered in the negative : he hud not seen Mr 
Jones at all that day. He called across the 
room to his assistant at the otlier table, repeating 
my (|uestion. A man seated near the fire turned 
round, and addressing me, said tliat he had seen 
Jone.s that morning on his way to Manchester 
for two or three da}"s. 

I nodded to my . informant, and sat clown, 
feeling inexpressibly disappointed. It had 

been my last re.source---my plans had failed. 
Already it was drawing near half-past six 
—I had only half-an-liour in which to raise 
the money that was absolutely necessary 
if I meant travelling to South Chester that 
evening. And yet, wliat could I do? — I knew 
no one — I had nothing whereon money could 
be raised — every channel of assistance seemed 
dosed to me. Yisions of travelling without 
tideet, hiding myself under the seat '"of a car- 
' riago, tAirowing myself on the mercies of the 
• railway company, liaslied across me, and were 
rejected. I sat there, miserable, helple.ss, a 
, feeling of dull despair at my heart. The mid- 
shipman made a wild shot, and scored, amidst 
^\goneral laughter. He himself laughed, too, and 
.called to the marker to order a drink for 


Mi 


himsidf and his opponent. He pulled out a 
liandful of loose coims, and threw a half-crown 
on the table. How greedily" my ejms waUdied 
his hand ! I saw the gleam of gold and silver, 
ami coveted his wealth. If only 

He was putting his liandfid of mqne}" care- 
lessl}" back into iiia pocket. His opponent was 
challing him about his last stroke, and lie was 
laugliing gaily", all unaware of anything but 
his amusement. But I, -watching his harid and 
tlie money it grasped, saw lialf-a-sovereign slip 
from Ids fingers, and drop to tlie Hoof. Tlie 
rug was thick — the little coin made no noise as 
it fell. It rolled a foot or two, and then settled 
close to my" cliair ; and before I tliouglit what 1 
was doing, I had. put my" foot over it. 

The players w'eiit on with their game — it was 
evident that the midshipman knew nothing of 
tlie coin that he had lost. He con tinned to 
laugh and jest — his light-lieartedness jarred upon 
me. As for my mind, it was in a u"hirl of 
conflicting emotions. There, beneath my feet, 
lay the means that I wanted. With that lialf- 
sovereign I could travel to Souihehester, and 
perhaps arrive there in time to see my uncle 
alive. But-:-it was not mine ! It was my duty 
to pick it up, and give it back to its owner 
Uiere and then. And yet-— would he miss iti 
I thought of all the other coins that I had seen 
in his hand — ^wliat did a paltry half-sovereign 
matter to him Now to me - 

The players were at the otlier end of the 
table, their attention was ab.sorbed in the play" 
of one of them, nobody was looking in my 
direction. I stooped and picked iip Nie coin. 
Within the moment T was in the street, walking 
cpiickly in the dii’ection of the railway station. 
I breathed hard — I was a thief-— just as black a 
thief as plenty of those locked up in the county 
gaol, I half expected to feel a liand on niy 
shoulder at every step and a stern voice charg- 
ing me with my crime. But I went on, 
knowing that all was safe, and that detection 
was impossible. Under a gas-lamp I stopped 
and looked at the coin. It was a half-sovereign 
—yes — and on the face there was a triangular 
mark, evidently .stamped there by" a chisel. 
That ratlier frightened me— supposing tlie mid- 
shipman missed his money and rernembered the 
mark upon it, miglit I nut be traced by it ? I 
hurried on, wanting to get out of the town. 
Turning down a dismal street that led towards 
the station, the sight of a pawnbroker’s sli op gave 
me another idea. Of course I must pay" the 
midshipman back. Aunt Maria would find me 
in ready" money" — I knew that— and I must 
retium to Hillford and find the boy" out, and 
give him the ten shillings that I had stolen 
from him. I felt that I should like to give 
him his , own half-sovereign too. The three 
brass balls suggested something to me. I 
huiuied inside the frowsy pledge office and con- 
fronted the man behind the counter. 

‘Look here,’ said I, laying the marked half- 
sovereign before him, ‘will yon lend me ten 
shillings on that?’ 

He picked up the coin and looked at it and 
me suspiciously", 

‘WhyV he said, ‘this ’ere is ten shillings, 
isn’t it ? What d’ yer mean ? ’ 

‘I mean what 1 say,’ I retorted. ‘That Is a 
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coin wliicli I don't waul to uinl itds tiie 

I liavi?. Give me ten shillings for.it, and 
let ine redeem it later on. (.^ionie, nian, it’s 
alwasys worth ten sliilliiigs, isn’t it O ^ The 
iollow looked at me wtmdci'ingly. lie bit the 
eoiii with it is big teeth, and hehl it tip to the 
ga -jet lu e\;unine it rooi’e (dosuly. 

Move ym* nine on it,’ le; said. 

\ )e‘!lt*r{(*d. ^ i.iie fare in Bouilielicster was 

eight-arid fr-nryience— I. had ton]tence of my own. 

'm\ 11 ii;Oh’*l ‘':dd. raind you take care 

of ihe (•orn---,l. ahail ki:50w it aga.iij from any 
otlier--it ’s gCit a secr-d: nui.rk on it.’ 

(ie made out a lie lad'., and IiMiided it and (die 
nine sliilrings ove]’. .Ileslill stared suspiciously 
at me, hut I ra.n elf into tlie si rent and on to 
tlio Maiicun Wiiliin five miitutes I was rattling 
away in tlie ex|a‘eHs lowiU'fU Boutljiebcfiter. 

It was an (ivenlfnl week that followtid. I 
was ill fame to see my uncle before he died, 
ami to Ihid that idle dear old, fidlow Inid 
clierished no ill tbongbt of me for taking my 
i own way. He tobl me, almost witli his last 
i hreatdn that he had left me 'a l:!ld.e matter,’ and 
I that 1 was to be good to Aunt Maria, But I 
j laid little clmnce, glad as 1 sliould liave been 
j to take it, to fulfii my promise to liim in lliis 
; respect ; for my poor aunt, vHso liad lieen deeply 
I ail ached to hk* hnslmnd, ne vam^^ over his 
I dealdi, and she died and was Iniried witlriu the 
L week. Tliey had no children of tlieir own, and 
I 'so 1 came in for the wliole of their little for- 
i tune, d'hns, just seven days after I left Ilillford 
witdi the pr(!cei-(ls of the stolen Imlf-sovereign, I 
fouml myself nuioler of live luindi-ed pounds a 
ye Ml*. 

1 had many things to do, and mucli husinoss 
(o i.ransact, hut on the earliet^fc poasilile day 1 
Iravidled to riillfor'l, intent on personally dis-* 
fliarging fhe dehi I lia-l (-nnti'acleil with Mrs 
Bmiih., and restoring to tlie. mitlshipman iiie 
meuey 1 had rolmed. him t>f. Mrs Smith was 
siUTU’iseil ii) see me ; she had given me up as 
Ma bad jolj’ idm eamlidly remarked, but she was 
delighted to re<:eive her money, and .-howered 
blessings and goo«I wishes oji my head a,F5 i left 
her dmor. The midehipinan. Ijowever, I amdd 
re^t i'jiel — iiohod}’ seemed to know anylhing of 
him. Tlie marker at the Wliile Hart was 
certain (hat he veas not a resident or native of 
the iciwn, hut simp]}- a traveller or passer-by. 
I iried hard to come across some trace of him, 
and failed, ].iut I went to the pawn-shop and 
ivdc' med tlm imir-s<)vercigu ; and when L got 
baclv to SuULhcbesier J lucked it np, intending 
to keep it in case chance even* brought the niid- 
sl.dpman aurl me togi-ther again. 

1 was muv lU'ovided for, and I gpive up all 
tlionglit of I he du'amalie profession as a career, 
iiisteafi, T tiirm.'d my attention to the cultivation 
01 ros(‘S--a ladjhy whicli had formerly had 
mucli atimetion ibr my uncle Robert. In time 
I manhjih .IMy life was quiet, uneventful, and 
hii|}py.^ I had iiiy bordrs, my rose-gardcui, and 
my I'iipe, and if I sj'icnt my life somewhat 
la/Jly, tit least 1 did no harm. Ihit some of my 
townsmen fedi that T ought to devote a little 
leisure to the affairs of the town, and so they 
made me a councillor and procured my ajqioint- 
meofe as a borough magistrate. After that I 
;lsegait::tpi fedsusy^ a^'new way./ '' ,c.'- .v ; ' 


It pvas, 1 think, just ten years after my 
tincde’a death that I went down to tlie town- 
hall one summer moruing to talvo my seat on 
the bench. It was the ludiilay season, ami I 
was the only magi> irate present,. The clerk 
leaned over to hk? and whispered, ihal> tliorc 
w’ere only two or thive castas to ^lispose of. and 
that only one was of any consef|nerjccc ’fhey 
wouhl take that iij'st — ami tlicrewith the c.on- 
stid^les put into tln^ iluck a v.jung man in naval 
uniform, who loidced vc]y 'nnirh ashamed of 
liimsadf. I glanced carelessly at lum at fn>t, 
then more closely, and smidonly I recoguissxl 
liim as [lie inulshipman 1 My In'ain was ;dl in 
a w lri.rl at that, but I knew that lie <lid not 
recognise me, so ,1 comjiosed ni}'seli' and lislonul 
to llic evi-lonce. It api'teared iliat lie was m.uv 
second mate on a liner, ami was taking a 
holiday at a neighbouring town. He hml C(*me 
over to Soutliehester, Inul taken too much to 
drink, and got into a brawl, with the police, 
who had proin[ttly locked him up. Ht; flcniial 
nothing of tliis, but on the contrary, apologised 
for his iriishehaviour, and expressed his deep 
regret. He rvas, lie sai<k very foolish at Uroep, 
and lost his head. I oixlered hirn to pay a fine 
of ten slrilliugs and the costs — at which a somc- 
vHiat curious expression came over his face. I 
sent Yvord round to tlie charge oflice to detain 
him awhile, and tlieu I settled the other eases, 
ami went to the magistrate’s room. The olTlcer 
who took the fines was waiting me there. 
‘That yonrig man lias no money on liim, sir,’ 
said lie. ^ He thinks lie must have spent or 
lo.-rt it all Iasi night ; hut he says that if you'll 
lot him walk over to 1 V'Uu'boi'ongh, wdicre liis 
friends are, lied] semi the money at once.’ 

'•Bring him here,’ .1 said. ‘Ill speak to him 
myself.’ ■ 

When he cn:uc, I. sliui the door and bade him 
take a chair. 

‘Ho you’ve no money?’ 1 said, 

mRo,’ he amsw'ered, looking very uncoiiifortahic, 
‘d\>u see I got rather excited .last niglil ami M 

* Do you rememher me?’ I asked, iiiterrupling 
him. ‘.Look widl at me.’ 

He stared at me in idank surprise, 

‘No, ;;ir ! ’ he said, ‘ Indetjd [ douT — 1 iievc-r 
saw you liefore that I know of.’ 

‘Do you remember playing billiards at the 
IVliite il'art at Ilillford, ten years ago - one 
December evening M I asked. 

‘ Yes,’ lie said. ‘Of course, J do, I had gone 
{tver there to see an old .school friend, and .1 
dropped into the White Hart xvhile wailing 
for a, train. Wore you’ 

‘I was there,’ I ajiswcred. ‘And I stole half- 
a-.soviu'cdgu fi'iuii ytiu.’ 

He stared at me in still greater siirpribe. 

‘Y'ou — stole — lialf-iusovereign from me 1 ’ he 
said. ‘I don’t know* what you raerm.’ 

Tlien I told him all, I have set it down 
here. 'When 1 recalled the mark on the coin 
lie remembered it. 

‘ Ami now%'' I said, * I ’m at your mercy. But 
if you won’t prosecute me, I’ll pay your fine 
ami costs, and you shall have lunch with me, 
and I’ll sliow you the half-sovereign. What 
do JUJU sayV' 

‘Agreed!’ said lie, laughing. MJeilainly 
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‘But tluTc^s one 11101*0 condition,’ said 1 , 
‘and tliat is that you let me keep the marked 
luili'-sovereign.’ 

So I still have it, reposing in a little glass 
case on my study mantelpiece — a reminiscence 
of my only exploit as a thief. 


SHEEP-SHEARING IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

Most of our readers would probably tlvinlc that 
to shear, say, twenty or tliirty slieep, ^voulcl be 
as much as the most skilful and industrious 
shearer could do in a long day’s work, Tliey 
may, tlierefore, be interested to know what 
vastly greater numbers are expected to pass 
through the deft liands of a capalile craftsman 
in the pastoral regions of the great slieep-keepiug 
colony of New South Wales. Our notes have 
been collected on the spot. 

The number of sheep a man can shear in a 
day of eight and a half lionrs is governed by 
several circumstances over and above the shearer’s 
expertness, depending mainly on the class of 
sheep and the nature of the country over rvhich 
the sheep have pastured. 

Of all breeds of sheep merinos are the most 
difficult to shear. In the first place, tliey are 
very ‘throaty’— that is, the skin covering tlie 
neck lies in large, loose folds, so that niaiiipula- 
tion with the shears is at best tedious and 
troublesome. Tlien, again, tliey possess what is 
teclmically known as the ‘pioints’ of the breed — 
they are w coiled to tlie tip of the nose and 
down the legs to the hoofs ; it is these so- 
called ‘points’ that take up time. 

Sheep gracing over pastures whei’e burs, grass 
seeds, twigs &c. are numerous, or over coarse, 
sandy country, pick up in their fleece quaiitities 
of foi’eigii matter i;hat blunt tlie sliears during the 
process of sliearing. It will at once lie seen 
t.hat this especially applies to short-legged slieep, 
iieavily fleeced as the ineriiios are to the ex- 
ti*emities of tlieir limbs. The time taken up 
sluirpeiiing his shears is a serious consideration 
to the shearer. 

Bad or careless shearers, in order to give tlie 
slieep the appearance of being properly shorn, may 
either ‘sliingle’ or ‘feather’ the fleeces they cut 
oil By ‘shingling’ is meant making a seconil cut 
over the same part of the body of the slieep, tlio 
fu'st severing the staple towards the centre, and 
the second close to the skin; yet the whole 
lleece holds together and the damage may not 
be detected till closely examined. On the con- 
trary, ‘feathering’ is plainly seen as soon as 
the lleece is shaken out; here the clip has been 
uneven, leaving patches of longer wool to be 
severed by a second cut. This leaves a quantity 
of short wool in the inside the fleece, whicii 
readily separates when the lleece is unrolled. 
‘Slmigliug’ is the worst fault, as it quite ruins 
the staple for comhing purposes. 

In the mountain districts west of the tahle- 
laiui .the average number of sheep a fairly good 
mati will shear iu a day of eight and a half 
hours varies from seventy to one hundred and 
twenty. On the nortlicni plains near the 
Queensland border the average is one hundred 
twenty to one hundred and seventy ; and 
■it ' is on , record that the champion shearer of 


Queensland clipped tliree hundred and twenty- 
seven slieep in nine hours. Such a maiq in the 
language of ‘the shed,’ is termed a ‘ringer.’ 

In the central plains on the Laclilan River 
the average is eiglity to one hundred and 
twenty. With macliines the numbers are of 
course considerably more. The men are paid 
£1 per hundred slieep ; and out of this tliey 
liave to provide rations, shears, sharpen ingh 
stones, oil, &c. 


AN AUTUMN DAWNING. 

Nigiit-visttants of human homes, 

Grave Silence, winghil Solitude 
Creep liand in liand along the stieet, 

Witli stealthy step, in darkling mood, 

Back to their dwelling in deep wood. 

The whul, that fiercely howled all night, 

Now sobs above the houses’ tops, 

And wildly whi.stles through his palms, 

With sudden shrieks and sudden stops, 

And. laughing as to earth he drops. 

The dead leaves patter o’er the stones, 

And flit before the searching wind, 

Like footsteps of dead little ones 

Through chivnibers of the weary mind 
Where grief of them is left behind. 

Like chieftains stripped of all their xjomp 
By Aule usurper, gaunt and high 
The naked trees, erect: beneath 

Only the morn-star’s glittering eye. 

Stretch tliin arms impreeatingly. 

For now the misty moon dotli shroud 
Her tearful face - like v/idowed maid 
That draws a cloak around lier grief, 

And goes with it to quiet and shade ; 

And the wild mom is darker made. 

Eacli dull liouse .stands with stern cold front. 
Its secrets hid as by thick veil, 

Like epitnpliless monument : 

And but the wind, with wanton wail 
And wandering will, can tell the tale, 

A thousand weary souls do rest 

111 these — false, happy, true, or fair: 

Wild youth beside light slumbering age, 

Guilt with his arm around De.spair, 

. Sorrow with hand in Fealty’s hair. 

Perchance one dieth in the dark, 

Or haply there some mother brings 
An heir to day’s swift-coming light, 

While here some watcher’s ‘Aved rings: 

At nights ill cities hap str.ange things. 

Day ’.s Angel hastens to the ta.sk, 

And homes accept the grateful light; 

The Dark Guard reads her , scroll of doom : 
Sister, these souls have taken flight. 

Those hearts have broken in the night. 

PiUNKFOllT SOMMI-MIVILLE. 
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Y I S I T I N G -B A :R D S. 

The visiiiijg-card as we now know it is barely 
a century okl. Like most other every-ilay 
articles of use and oriianunit, it is the result of 
a gradual process of evolution ; and the form 
which the caial now universally lakes is by no 
nutans so attractive as tliose vchich it look in 


geiitlemaii promptly replied by the following 
epigram : 

Your compliments, lady, I jiray you forbear, 

Our old English service is much rnove sincere : 

You sent me ten hearts —the tithe 's only mine ; 

So give ino one heart, and burn t’ otlier ihne. 

One of the many stories that are told to 
account for llie imme of ‘Curse of Scothaid/ 
which hi given to tlie nine of diamonds, attrib- 




some of I he earlier stages of its hisRuy. Of j ntes its origin to the alleged action of the 

l;U,e yoLii's, indeed, there have Iteen whisp(‘rs of ! Duke of Cumberland in writing Ins cruel order, 

n new depiu'ture in cards. A revolt from the | refusing all <juurter to the defeatc(l Ilighliuulers 
prevailing moiiotou}^ in ‘paste-boards’ has more j after Cullodeii, on the buck of this parLicuhir 
than once ])cen tlireatencd ,* and the great army ; caril. But as the term was in use before the 
of those v/lio sulier froin c(,»llector-nuisiia liave | battle of Gullodeii was fouglit, tlie e^phuiatiou 
b‘'teu lautulise*! wdth the lu'ospect of new j cun hardly be tnua Ihicli earlier the Irish 
woi'lds to conouei’, in llio shape of visiting— name for the .six of hearts- the ‘ Grace -card ’■ — 
cards ornamented with elaborakdy engraved | i.s sjud to hijve load its nrigia in a ines.sagc 
dievices. The idea of iJiose who mooltMl tlie i written tlieroum 1dm ira<iition goes that a 
Giuuge was to give. Uj lint v (.siting- cur I a, tourh | gentlemau of Kilkeuu}^ iiasued Grace, was 
of indivitiuality, so that each (Oird, like a book- ! lanug strongly urged, by a :iv]>rc.'ienlative of 
])la!c, shiudd be a witaes.s to its owuerY imli" j Mar,shal Bcliiomberg to declare for William 
vidii.-d taste ami Inclinations, and not a mere , of Orange and agaiH.st Jame.s II. The 
maehiiUi-iiuitle repi'oductiou of (t universal I marsiiars emi.ssary in his inastepj^ iiaine made 
piiitcrn. But nothing came of the propo.'^al, ; lavish promises of future rewards ; but the 
■ami the pre.sent”day visiting-card still woar.s | Dish geutleiiian wrote tlie following answer on 
its uniform of plain black and white. Had the ; tlie back of the si?: of lieurls : ‘Tell your 
proposed cliange been carried out, however, : master I despise his olfer, and fcliat honour and 
it would simply Imve been a I'evivul of u fashion ■ con.seience are dearer to a gentleniau than all 
that pi-evailed liltie more than a hundred years the wealtli and titles a prince can bestowE 
ago. ! An amusing e.WJi pie of the use of cards for 

Yisiting-card.s were a development from the | message.^ cun be seen in the fourth plate of 
old style of me.ssage and invitation cards, | HugurtlUs ‘Marriage a la Mode/ wkicli dates 
I'hrmighuut the greater part of the hist c‘entury | from 1745. In a corner of the picture are 
it was cmstoimiry to write me.ssages and in vita- ! several playing-cards lying on the lloor, witli 
tions on the back.s of used playing-cards. The j inscriptions which show a considerable devotion 
particular card usud was often clio.sen at random ; j to plionetic principles of sp>elliiig on the part 
but occasionally it was picked out with an eye j of the fashionable ivorkl of that day. One 
to the delicate .suggestiveness of some one suit. | bears the following: ‘Goiint Basset begs to no 
Thia sometimes gave the recipient an oppor- | how ,Lade Stpiander sleapt last nittY Anothe.r 
tunity fur airing his or her wit. A RevJ ha.s : Mlady Bfjuarnler’s company is desir'd at 

Mr Lewis, who was minister of Margate from | Mi.vs nairbixunU.s Rout.’ 

1705 to 1746, once received an invitation to j Sometimes tlie backs of playing-cards wliich 
dinner, from the i)uche.ss of Dorset, written on i were used for invitatioirs md similar ]"mr])oses 
the back of a ten of hearts. The reverend W'ero elaborately engraved. The writer of a 
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once welMaiowu book called the Spirittial 
Quixote, publislied in 1772, speaks of the use of 
playiijg-cimls for the sending of nie.ssages as a 
new fashion ; but it is clear from what ha.s 
been alreatly stated that they had been in 
couinioii use fur at least tliirty or forty years. 
A curious survival of this custom was observed 
in the island of Madeira some years ago. A 
visitor who was staying in tliat dcilightfol isle 
about 18(55 recorded that the invitatiori.s given 
by the bishop for the Easter ceremonies in the 
cathedral of Eunclial were written oii the backs 
of playing-cards. 

From the use of such cards simply for invita- 
tions and other messages it was an easy tran.si- 
tion to their use for vi.siting purposes. At first 
the person who so used them sini]:)ly wrote his 
name across the hack of a card. I)r Dorarj, in 
one of his pleasant books of go.s.sip, declares 
that it was in Paris, about the year 1770, that 
tlie custom was introduced of visiting en hlanc, 
as it was called, that is by leaving a card. 
Old-fashioned folks, he says, who loved to visit 
in state and display their costumes, called tlii.s 
fashion fantastic, and strongly opposed it. But, 
of course, opposition of this kiiid was bouud to 
fail. ' The ceremonial leaving of a card as equiv- 
alent to a visit may have begun in 1770, but 
the writing of the name on a card and leaving 
it when the person called upon was not at 
home was certainly practised somewhat earlier. 
In a Fa*ench satire of 1741 on Les InconvmienU 
dll Jour de the writer says: 

Sur ie clos dhme carte on fait la signaiitre 

I'onr rendre sa visite an dos de la sernire. 

The play upon the word dos is not very 
translatable, but the meaning of the couplet is 
plain — the pensoii visited wa.s not at hoiiie, but 
the card with the name written on the back 
paid the visit to the Inick of the lock, conveyed 
the visitor, as it w^ere, to the other side of the 
locked door. 

‘Writing the name on the hack of a card 
was soon found to be too simple a matter, 
and it became the practice to write the naiiie 
eitlier on the backs of playing-cards, or on the 
face of cards adorned with engraved device.^. 
Chi-ssical ruins and the like designs were highly 
fashionable. Cards so engraved appear to have 
been sold in packs, with assorted views ; for 
two or more cards have been found bearing 
the same name written acro.ss them, but with 
quite different pictures as biickgrounds. Tiie 
practice of writing the name seems to have 
been soon superseded by engraving the name 
as well as the backgi'ound. Much artistic 
ability and ingenuity were devoted to these 
cards. Sir Josiiua Ee^uiolds’s caril \vas engraved 
by Barfculozzi, The paste-boanl of Caiiova, the 
. great sculptor, represented a block of marble, 
rough hewn from the quarry, and inscribed 
. with the name in large Euinan capitals, A. 
CAHOWA. Miss Berry and lier sistei^, who were 
; welFkno’wn figures in "London society from the 

■ 'days of Horace Walpole till near the middle of 

■ the present century, used a curiously aclorned^ 
'card*. On it were sliowii two nymphs, classically 
draped, who pointed to a slab like a tomb- 

, sioiio, growB' over with weeds, on which was 
eng’myed' the iiame ®Miss Berryaf One of the 


uyinplis led a lamb by a ribbon, to typify, so 
it is said, Miss Agnes Berry ! 

Miss Busk some years ago described a beauti- 
fully engraved visiting-card, then in lier po.sBes- 
sion, wliich had belonged to a Mr Eichaixl Twiss, 
once well known as a writer of travels. Tins 
card, which was designed in 1793, had an out- 
line border with d la Grecqiie corners, heyond 
whicdi at the two top corners were two I'ings, 
from which depended a wreath of ' ilowers ami 
grapes intertwined with a strip of di’apery, iii 
the folds of which -was engraved ‘Mi* Twii.s.^ 

'\^i siting-cards seem to luive been known by 
various names. Madame D’Arblay in Iiqv Diary 
uses the term ‘name-card.^ They were ortei'i 
spoken of as Maekets.’ A ladj^ writer of tlie 
last century eiiter.s in her journal, under date 
November 16, 1799, when at Hanover: A\t 
six Madame de Busche called to take me to 
pay my visits. 'We only dropped tickets.’ In 
JScotts St Eonan’s Well, Captain Jek}'l of the 
Guards introduces himself by presenting hi,s 
‘ticket.’ Tlie same novel, by the way, the 
aetiou of wliieh is supposed to pass at the time 
of tlie Peninsular War, contains a soinewluit 
belated example of the use of the playing-card 
for ‘ticket’ purposes. hen Captain M‘Turk, 
on hostile thoughts intent, asks Luckie Dods 
if Mr Tyrrell is at home, that undaunied 
heroine retorts, ‘ W ha may ye he that speens B 
The captain, as the most polite reply to this 
question, say.s Scott, and as an iiidulgence at 
the same time of his own taciturn disposition, 
‘presented to Luckie Dods the fifth part of 
an ordinary playing-card, nmcli grimed with 
siiuiT, which bore on its blank side bi-s name 
and quality.’ But Meg would have notbiiig to 
do with the ‘deil’s pilay-hooks/ as readers of the 
novel will remember, and Captain M‘Turk had 
to state who he was and what he wanted. 

A very large collection of eighteeiith-ceutury 
cards of various kiinLs— shop-bills, invitation, 
trade, funeral, and other cards and cerl ill cates — 
was formed by Miss Banks, the daughter of 
the famous naturalist, Sir Josepli Banks, wlio 
sailed round the world with Captain Cook. 
This collection is now in the Print Room of 
the British Museum; and the visitor who 
looks through this very intere.stiiig gatliering of 
the flotsam and jetsam of the printing-press 
will find many valuable and curious specimens 
of the visiting-cards of long ago. 


TIIE FASCINATION OF TIIE KING. 

GH AFTER V. {continuedl). 

The week following we made an cxcur.sion 
U]> the Medaiig River ; tlie next we visited the 
riiims of a prehistoric city, fifty miles or there- 
abouts to the southward. In tins fashion the 
first month of our stay in the ]Medangs ’went 
by. A ]>leasauter time could scarcely be 
desired, JJiitiless though I was, my days 
hardly contained an idle moment. Tiie nioiii- 
ings I usually spent with the king, either 
riding about the couiitry, inspecting troops, 
visiting forts or works in course of con- 
struction, consulting u]3on others about to be 
commenced, or in a hundred ways endeavour- 
ing to make myself useful to my host, Luring 
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she ;;\vnt liv-^t of tlie. day I re;el or paint k. 1 ; tljc r(>of of ilic p;ila 
i]} tiie Foiuionii C^uiirtyanl, {aviivor-^^sd with the | thillier, and stalled oniwelves dowti to 
lh'inee?is Fatalie and’ my sister; while llie j the. cool hieezes that eanni ^tp m fn 


evenings were oeeiipied, wlnoi there were no 
ollhdal’ receplitnis, eitlier with nrasic in the, 
Ih’iiit'esds di'awijig-rooni or sinolung in tlie eoitl 
iijitai {lit" f>at4 lena-iifs abnv<‘. d'he. lile inteiawleti 
Die irninfn.-ely. \l wa;- oniall woiidei'j Ihert-lorej 
tlj.al at the 401* i of iho iliv-t, nionth 1 ghnilj 
ae,c<‘i»led ila- ’king,"; pr'-'.-.'dnu; iirvilfitiou to pro- 
ion‘.f iiiV .stay. N^r tlid Olivia seem a nr ntorc 
an>;ious Oian 1 was to lad Ilje Aled.aiigs iare-- 
viii-y to arej tha.!; she had 
Jiliing to l.lie Idind !h-incesSj, 
Jj .MH ]. (..'(m.hl was 


'V.' 


M' 


■W;IS 

eeideiJ 
.1 was 


da 


iih-iY l:>e ,sn] (poser!, I liad 
a gr(od rnail. oi' tlie |)r.(lilics 
iitni, Jiiel had seen inoii* tlian 




. It 
n ad 
whieh 
ihe Idiijw 

!U this lime, a 
cohit* io imderraan^ 
u\ One. iiifanl, kin , ’ . 

a lilile e-f die inetlnKi.s by which, coir late fellow- 
(raareller govio'ned his su])jh,o:.te^ That he had 
,'.iieee»M]cil in Ids alimiqd to gain tlieir esleein 
was selhevifient : indeed, it would liave been a 
diHimill inattr-r to have .found a na;>rc popular 
nde.r. At the saine time, he was severe in his 
dealings with e.vd-doevs, , and any atteiu|.>t to 
jo’evesit or diveii, the due eoiirse of justice w’as 
I'crtaiii to meet witli caandign pvinislnnent. By 
reason of Ids beiieilceiit rule, trade was iloiuislm 
ing in t^wry uin'-etii.»n ; tho.se inereliants wvho 
lUidoi’ the previous 1 1 aim and r had been driven, 
by extort lull ain.l .robhery, into leaving tlie 
<.omihy were, giadually returning to it, and 
‘Viking up ihidr fornic-r , biisiinw^e.s ; while others, 
having Imard of the security in \vl.ikdi tlieir 
fel!u\A dwchu were fast mnleiiipg the country 
and .set-lling down in it. 

Strange !u rf!a,te, tlie king, once liack in 
ids 'Oivn dondniun.'C^ semiu-tl t<» hf‘ ijuiie Idin- 
s(df again, lie, ate hette.r, ioolosl hut, ter, and 
sftund }dni.'';e.lf aide to heal* niort* fa.iiL';iie W'iih" 
niit vuireriiig Ml aciil.c'ly a,flerward>> i ha,n he 
had t.ione h.ir inoushs ]wwt. Vv'liat Initi Irrcaight 
a,bonl, lid,-^ hojsei'nl fUafe tjl lldiigp; it was 
iiu])o;- 3 s]]jlo to sfiy, iuit tliat there was, a deedded 
itupi'oveiueiik in ids conditioii, no one could 
deny. 

At the end of the Becond niontli, and ].iy tlie 
ftxercise o.f the .most careful diplomacy, tlie 
French iinddent seemed to lia,ve Iwen hdled to 
sleep. A giviUer fmdiug of Security was iiulice- 
ahle along the hordews ihaii had been die (Vise 
for years past, it looked a.s if llie king’s ret uni 
had acted like oil upon tlie Irouhled waiter.®, so 
quickly Lad the wave,®, of discord .settled down 
into the. cjilui of pciice, Still, month after 
month u'enl. lev, and eaeii one found ns remain- 
ing iu ilm langdmiL Once nr twice I had 
ihnted that it wa.s almost time we ]»rought our 
visit to a, ilo.se, but tui eacli occusiuii our 
liosl, a.ssisieii hy the PniK-e.ss .Natalie, laid 
fwessed u.s to remain. At last, when we liad 
iiecu six months Ids guests, 1 felt eoinpidled 
to put; a delinite ](eri(Kl to luir .stay ; and after 
a cun.su] tali on wdth (.Hi via, 1 accordingly 
dhibriiied taif . ■ host and I liostess,, that ■ in . a . 
weekly time, we shouhl be? obliged to leave 
them, and to procet'd ujion uiir journey. 

'ilie evening that I jiiTh'yd at this decision 
was a .hot one, and a.ftcr dinner the Prinee.^s 
that : ; we ■; «ihonM' 'djetaMe ■ cati’sel vesv; to 


Accos'dingly we ascended 
to enjoy 
iVorn tdtc 

plain. Tlie king, 1 noticed, wn.H very silent, 
fis '\va,s hi.B sister, the Indk of the cunversatioii 
falling upon Olivia, mid myself. 

The night was tiuly mugiiiiiceut, such an 
one as onl;v tlio.se favoiuvd , iatiludes can ]iro- 
dace. From the roof of the palace wm looked 

down upon tlie ]dain ami the. nalivo .idly 
nesliiiig at the foot of the giant crag; tlie 
latter wa.s dotted wd(h iimumcralilo liglits. 
A.way Iji^yond tlie mountain I'angv*. io t,hc. eash 
ward' a faint glow betokened the' ri.-ing <(f the 
moon. The only sound to be henrd vors tic' 
irirking of a dog far avwvy and the ^oice of a 
man singing in the I'cnutyard of the Iwurm k.-. 
Afteimve had been sitting foi* some time talking 
of Venice and a. dozen different things, 
rose and went forward to tlie ](a,rapet, whei'o she 
.stood with her liaiids re.ddng on the coping, 
looking down into the abyss, .h'esenlly tlie king 
ro.se and followed lier. llhigvo .stood sidti by side 
for some inoment.s. and then strolled together 
along the l.iatt!ements. During the time tliey 
were absent I remained where I wars, talking 
to tlie Princess. I yannot liope to make you 
understand how .sweet and fragile slie locked 
in Iier white dress. The riuxniliglit spai'kled 
upon her rings, and the perfume of her laces 
caune distinctly to ine, thougli I .sat some, feet 
awc'yy, 

^ And so it is your intention to ]ea,ve ns in 
a week, Lord Iimtow F she said, when the 
footsteji.s of her brother and his coiup.’iiihju 
' Wo shall iniss you vcjy 


away. 




equally sorry to go, 1 can 
aiis\vei-(‘d truthfully. " We 
stay in the, Medangs 
seems iilie a second 


liad died 
much,’ 

‘ VT .shall 1)0 
a.s,snni • you,’ I 
Irave l>oth enjoyed uur 
so n 111 ell that ihe phujo 
home to irs.’ 

AMarie vrill mis.s you terrildy, I know/ she 
contiimud. ‘ lie vvas only ,®ayiiig so this inoru- 
ing. lie ou’es ko much to his talks wit-h you. 
My life too uil) be very hvindy w'iihout yamr 
.sistej'. You are juoiul of her. Lord Jnslow, 
and you have good eau.'^e to be. If only 1 
could .see lier face. I know it nuist be my 
beau li fill.’ 

‘ YT*.s, Olivia is beautiful/ 1 answered. And 
wliat i.s better still, slie is a good womui'i* 1 
am \\‘vy proud of hei', as you say.’ 

‘She has been very kind to me, and 1 have 
no other friends.’ 

ti fear you have a veiy lonelsr life, Prince.ss,’ 

I said ; ‘ but, if i ni.ay trans|)ose your own 
words, you liave a brotlier D,f wliom any 
.sister might be ]n'oud.’ 

‘Dear Marie, 1 am prdud of hum/ she 
aii.swered .softly. ' But he is loo busy (,.o 
able to give nnitdi of Ids time to irie. He is 
so wrapt up iu his country, he thlnk.s of 
nothing else. lie denies himself .m^ trouble, 
lie sjxires ]uin.scdf no pain ; In fact, he seems 
to live for it alone.’ 

Aly heart was touched lyv the. loneliness of 
the blind girl, shut up iu this great harrnck, 
without companion of any .sort 'Fur the lirBi: 
lime, a sense of her rt*u1 dosolatiou came over 
me-j, and I wau alioiit to say soinellriug to her on, ' 
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the subject when I was inteiTupted by the re- 
tiirii of 'tl'ie other couple. Both seemed iiiiusiiaBy 
quiet ; and presently Olivia, ^vitli a little shiver, 
suggested that it was growing cold, and tliat 
itVould peiiiaps be better if an adjoin'nment 
were made to the rooms below. We aecor<,l" 
ingiy rose, and I ywas about to follow tlie 
party do^ni the steps when tlie Iving turned, 
and laying his hand upon my arm detained 
me. 

‘My lord/ he said, with unusual gravity, 
‘I sliould be glad if you could allow" me a 
fetv minutes’ conversation Ijefore we go down- 
stairs. I have an important coiimiunicaticai 
to make to you.’ 

‘ With pleasure,’ I answered, l;ait not withont 
a slight feeling of alarm in my lieart. 

We accordingly -walked l)ack to tlie chairs, 
and took our former ]>laces. 

‘Lord .Tnstow,M>egan the king, ‘I am a 2>lain 
man, and I like to say things in a plain way. 
Therefore, let me tell you at once, that to-iiiglit 
I have asked your sister, Lady Olivia, to he my 
wife and to sliare my throne wdtli me. Slie 
has consented.’ 

Eor a moment, though for .several reasons 
I had expected it, I sat diimld'ounded by 
liis nervs. I could scarcely believe it. It 
must have been nearly a liiinute before I 
recovered my wdts sufficiently even to remem- 
ber that I had ofiered liim no reply. 

‘ I ’m afraid your lordship scarcely approves of 
my action?’ said the king, ho had evidently 
been studying my face. 

‘It’s not that,’ 1 blurted out, like a great 
I schoolboy ; ‘but you have surprised me beyond 
all measure. I cannot say that I have never 
contemplated your loving lier— for I presume 
you do love lier?’ 

‘God knows,’ he answered, ‘that I love her 
better than my owui life. To call her mine 
I wvould sacrifice everything I hold dear.’ 

‘You wdli not be asked to do that,’ I said. 
‘But I must have time to consider it. At 
present I am all in a whirl, and can think of 
nothing. I inust see Olivia too. You say slie 
has accepted you?’ 

‘She has been merciful enough to tell me 
that she loves me. Heaven alone knows what 
I have done to desemai so great a boon. ]\ly 
lord, I -will idmjfiy say that I love your sister 
w-ith a true and lioiiest love. IVheit I tell 
you that my father was tliat French Marquis de 
Meraut, who w^as murdered by the Commune, 
while niy mother was the daughter of the Count 
Guilacei, for many years Italian Ambassador at 
the Court of St James, you will see that my 
birth is ecpial to your own. Moreover, Ijy my own 
endeavours, I am the sovereign of a country 
that lias undoubtedly a great future before 
it. As my queen, I will love your sister, 
honour her, and protect her. Come wliat 
may, she shall always be my first care.’ 

‘You must 2)ar(lon me,’ I said gravely, 
but not unkindly, ‘if I ask you to allow 
further consideration of the matter to .<and 
.over until I have seen my sister. When I 
have had a talk with her I shall be in a 
position to tell you whether I can give my 
consent or not,’ 

‘I am in your hands entirely,’ he answered. 


‘ By all means, since you -wish it, let ns defer 
consideration of it until such a time as you 
feel tliat you can give me the answ^er your 
heart dictates.’ 

‘ I will jn'omise you an answer to-morrow 
morning witliout fail,’ 

‘I thank your lordship. How perhaps we; 
had better go downstairs.’ 

In the Fountain Courtyard lielow" we found 
the ladies waiting for us. Olivia greeted me 
with an anxious face, and. I could see that 
she was li02:ting for an O2)2:»ort unity of s 2 ieak- 
iiig to me alone. Tliis she found when we 
had all bidden each other good-night, and had 
se]:>arated to retire to our various rooms. 
Following rue along the corridor, slie caught 
me up as I tlirongh. the sitting-room, 

whicli, since our arrival, liad been set aj^art 
for our own private use. 

‘Instow,’ she said, standing before me, ‘I 
want to S 25 eak to you.’ 

I took lier hand. 

‘ I can guess what you are going to say,’ I 
answered. ‘ The king lias told me all.’ 

She looked up into my face, and I noticed 
tliat there was a light in Jier eyes that I had 
never seen there before — the. light of love. 

‘ You aiqnove, do you not she asked, as if 
the fate of all the world hung upon my 
re2:)ly. 

‘ Tell me first, dear, if you love Mini’ I 
said; ‘I can answer you better then.’ 

A rosy blush suffused her face, and slie hung 
her head a little. ‘I love him as I shall never 
love aiiotlier in my life,’ slie answered. ‘ He 
fascinated me from the very ffrst, though 1 
would not admit it even to myself. Now I 
would do anything, dare anything for love of 
him. Oh ! fnstow, I love him better than 
life itself.’ 

‘But have you considered what it will ineaii 
to you r I said. ‘Have you thought what a 
cliange it will make in your life. You will 
prol)al)ly not see England again for years ; you 
will l;>e cut off from liome and friends-~-in a 
great measure even from myself. You will 
miss all the surroundings, and a great many 
of tlie luxuries to which you luive been accus- 
tomed. Are you jnepared to sacriiice so 
mucliR 

‘I love liim,’ slie answered .sinqdy; ‘and 
nothing I can do will he a sacrifice. A.s to 
the otiier tilings you .qieak of, I shall find 
an erpiivalent in helimig liim in his life’s 
work.’ 

‘ But you know his state of healtli. I do not 
wish to he unkind, hut you must- remember 
that seven months ago the Venetian doctors 
gave him but two years of life.’ 

‘You are cruel to remind me of that,’ slie 
cried. ‘ But if it is .so, tlie greater reason 
that I should make his life luqitiy while it 
la.sts.’ 

‘Ill tliat case I will say no more. If yon 
love him, aiirl he loves you, and your hajquness 
lies together, Heaven forbid that I should with- 
hold my consent.’ 

She put lier soft arms round luy neck and 
kissed me. Then, before I could her, 

she had slipped away again, and vanislied from 
the room. 




Eae^t;: 
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I passt.Ml iVnni tlin siitjiip;-r>H:)iH intu iiiy bwl- | 
ronui. jbil il wa.s uni lo .slrep. Hour riiUM' ; 
liour 1 1 «>s>-;-‘<l ii]»iji 2 ]iiy cMUt'li, lliniight, f^liocnt'd- I 
iiig juid nvfiiT nuc* ])iingii]g uu* back 

in ibe original tpuislion : 

"Ibal i (loiic riglit in giving iny eoiisvnt?’ 

■Alas, iliai a. <jni‘.-rii<ni for wliicli only 
liini; cnuM liirl an ;ni>\vvr. 


VA 1 ’Eli VUAY 111 Ir-Al A K 1 NG. 


•Ell FLOAVE E 


IS llic-re among 
1 f mn 1 , 1 'ie giina. 
•\(']ling ill, i;lm 
.air ovcu ]uu‘l sa; 
snanv lliaf. Gilt 


M. A 1\: :i: H G. 
at il‘Mrs not 


us til at botrs 
m on lier ibi-om 
iiold aimnig llie 
vx. \vc^ limi 1o oui 
*asur«'s urn liko 


Sjd'o.nl ; \Xi‘ scizo tlio ll«>\voi\ its hkumi is slioil,’ | 
ami our lov«‘]} llfmano, tlmng'h Gliiiigs of liranly,’ | 
aiv noi ‘joys t’o]* ov^n' wlnm, ns often 
lia|t]fmis, onr vases aro (nn]>ty, bow \er,y bare our 
rooms look" 1 Alysolf an arbont lovei' (jf ll.owms, 

I bb}. tills iionl'bvj anb wouib lill tlioui niili 
grasse.s or nnytliing tbat, came liaaiby, using a 
lit, tie taste probaliiy in my arrangements, anb 
tkon it sVi'iiek me tlie flowers coulb be co]iieb. 
i was lu'oughi ii]i to tlie artilicial llmver-making 
ct.ulainly, Imt now 1 vra? mataii/b, am! hnb 
no appliance,- for making tliem in mu.-lin or 
satin, what veas tlm next best? Fis.^iie papoi-. 
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jo\;b»i(^ they were, hulli juvenile am! adult; I 
hope i ,-,hall have the. satne pleasure libs winim’. 
Tile pupils Omk like mvr^elf, ilmt, the making of 
these limvfi's is ?i mor^t fasejnaling study; anb 
aimt.her tlbng, it is causing ]n»th yonng anb 
old to take a more lively interest in the 
hctiutie..s of Xature. Tliey fb,udy the real tiower, 
count the ijctals, note their s])a])e, anb llie form 
(b‘ the .leaves. VVliyl Eecause they are gt»ine‘ to 


real one.'- mori*, .uib itmlei’slanb lliein. better, 1 
had 1 shall mit have wtorkeb in \'ain. 

Now, lielbre ]u“oe<MM}ing any further, I v.anihl 
like- to say u fiiw kindly vou’bs b) amalenrs, for 
there is a. good deal of art ists’ work gv>iiig 

ahout. It is Very plea-ing to see ladies taking 
such a keen interest in ilb.s dtbighlful otauipa- 
tiom i-hit ts) tlii,,;se ladit.rs I would say ta,kH a 
few le,s.st>ns, and then you will be aide to liiiish 
your flowers projierly, for it is no! nice to see 
flowers with bare stems, ami ne b-avc.- to speak 
of. I\)or things, limy look tpiito Ibrjoi]), like 
lialf-elad chihhen ; and anotlicj' li/ing, there 
seems t,o Ir- a very general i<l<ai among tdie.si* 
ladies tlmt if they can t.lo soim* son, of a 
eurly ro.-v, a pe]'i]>y, or a ciuly chrysanlliemnin, 
ihey liavc learnt all thriv is to Icam. This, i. 
ma-d ha,rd]y .say, is a very givat misiake ; tlmre 
an^ numhers of clianning flowers for you t,o 
cotyv, every fme diflereiil from its neigibsmiv, 
hut all charming ; sit try and get out of the 
common nit, ladies, and .seek ‘frerdi fields and 
])a.st,in'c,s new.” 

Now a word about •materials : Fiist, the 
pap(;r. Don't biyy cheap lis.''iie. It is not sati.s- 
factovy, and will nut inrii out good vroik. 
Good paper is delightful to work with. Fletcher 
ik Soim' tissue 1 timl dues very good work. dTy 
it, ladies, and be sure to notice when you ai'e 
liower-making that there is a smooth side of 
the paper: keep thui next you, except in the 
case of rindy rosirs, wlmu you turn it from yon 
and curl il «'m that sidi.*, cinliirg iium you, .so 
ihat when yuur rose is made the smooth side 
fuce.s you after all. This is 3iot a liaial and fast 
lailo, hovrever ; it varies, hut it applies ton great 
many llowens. Then wlnm you a.re cutting \o)ur 
])aper be eai-efiil as to waste, allow, ui course, a 
margin fur cutting so a.s to insui'e your flower 
to be the correct si/.e, or at ]ea>t us iiour ua 
]nt.s.'‘ihle. Sectuni, tlie wire. Uf this 1 use tavo 
kinflis: a fine wire, No. 20' on the wire ga,ugn 
and ;i coarser kind fc.»r stems. Tlii.s you can 
gc't at the inelal warehouse at sixpence and 
eightpence per lie Gul your fine wire youi'tsclf, 
but get ibe coarsx' wire cut at the xvarelmuse, 
or you will Imeak xour sci;-.sor> over it. Tiugy 
will cut any length you reepure if you ask 
them politely, ddie fine wire 1 use in about 
live or six inch lengths; tlie thick wire of 
cour.se is cut longer ; in that also you can follow 


no idea of ihr*ir beauty till she had done it. I I will g-lepend, and tins iindudeft not ponly 


told her botanists had fuumi th.at out before 
kef, l>ut the fact reinain.s, we have G‘ye.s but 
xve .see, not,’ t]ja,i is, xve do not uai* them inleb 
ligenily ; anil if npv pajier flowers make young 
and tdd, for bot.h can makt‘ them, love the 


I'vaper, and they eontimially ihel I your own imdinatiom In making up iriy flower-s 
fiv;di c.hann.-^ tu d(dight them. It mu.st lake j 1 use a gu'eat deal of mo.ss, 'Jdiii’d, this is 
away a good deal of the dryness fi-mii tlieir j Ihencii moss, as it i.s prepared in Frau ec, 
htUany <das>e.s : lui'l 1 rairiy tliink l.olaiii.'al ! ""'I ’''C'’ ’*■ '‘"y C’l'T 'vaiUioiise ot 

fisacljers ought to frc] verv much oldigi'd to me. j yd , iompeuce and sixpence a euncli. 

f u , . . n f 3 i ! 1 XT . .Some of iL is verv pale, and does not show 

aus rate, i on 3 ot intern, to sh{d\’e Naluim ' n ^ ‘ 1 ^ G 1 n • 1 .* i 

-n . . 1 n - -m Well in contrast. 1 seMom buy tins kind, 

for I ubl not soa.vjg or allow to lie | j coloured 

lirtwer.s tiia.t are md tixe tlie real ones; we make ! (.pher. Abm see, ladies, in this matter one has 
tlsem as near a i-opy as po.ssilde ‘on I b'> a little jiidgmeut as well as ta.ste. Am 

Gjie lady (d' my acijimintanee sat and ciu np j *4, her point to whii;]j 1 woull Uke to draw 
real flowers bj ‘ime wljat was inside,’ and said i attention is this: be careful in vtuir 

it was all ihrougdi me ; hut she said she had . colour, as on that a great deal of your 


the iiurchaj-ing of your piiper, but the mixing 
of 5 ^ 0111 ' iloweixs after yon have made them. Do 
nut kd one sliade kill another. Choose shades 
that are good foils to i.!ach other* Yon will not 
regret paying attention to this rule. Some 
peo]jle err* givatly in this respect; tlww Imre no 
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eye for colour, but tbis is most esseiitiul in orir 
piij^er (lower-making. For instance, pale st^■a^y 
ainl danVxlil jelIo\y go well together ; pale 
lavender or mauve with violet, and so on; but, 
as 1 said before, your own taste must as a rule 
guide you in this matter, 

NfAV the next i(.eiu on our programme is 
the folding of the paper. Everything depends 
on tills l-ieing done eoiTectly, They are paying 
a great deal of attention to folding in the Kin- 
dei'garten work in tlie scliools, and it is a good 
introiluction to proper Hower-niaking. I had a 
goo<l inan,y boaiaFschool teachers, all of them 
very nice young ladies, and tliey said the imper- 
folding for the flowers was of tlie greatest ser- 
vice to them in their Kindergarten work. Kow 
when folding your paper for Giitting, keep the 
papei-’s own fold intact, and fold the paper 
])arallel witli it. Fold it until it is about two 
inches wide ; it is tlien divided easily. For 
crocuses cut your .sheet, which is twenty^ inche.s 
in length, into six parts ; for tulips, seven ^ or 
eight as you may de.sire ; for Iceland poppies, 
into eight parts ; for Oanterhiiry bells, into six 
parts ; for field poppies, into six, or five, if 
large ones are required. Tins brings us to tlie 
f|ne.stion of crepe paper. Ladies can use it of 
course at their own discretion, but as I like my 
pupils to do their own crinkling, it is never 
on my table, tliongh very pretty tilings can be 
done with it flower-pot covers, lanip-sliades, 
and so forth. >Still I prefer the plain sheet of 
tissue to fin y other— it is ea.sily handled. Now 
for our colours. For crocuses, white, mauve, 
orange, and violet ; for tulips, wliite, scarlet, 
and yellow. You could, of course, get sliaded 
paper for these, but it would come more ex- 
pensive, so I jirst u.se these three sliados. If 
you want them ball a- growing and a-bl owing,’ 
put two or tliree in a smalh pot, cover the top 
with moss, but onl}’- put one simde in each pot, 
and they look w^ery pretty. I have several pots 
filled in this way in iny room. When cutting 
your tulips, fold your strip of paper three 
tinies, taking care your edges are even, or the 
petals will not be regular; then fold it three 
times again-— “this we call three into three. 
Begin cutting nearhr an inch from the bottom, 
cutting upwanls to a round point down the 
other side, finishing o[)posite to wliere you began. 
For the heart, you could fringe a little yellow 
or orange paper, whicli you will paper on a 
wire, taking the wire in your left hand and 
the paper in your right ; damp the tip of yoin* 
linger, twist straight forward until you secure 
the wire, then slant your paper, and run it 
down to the end ; place your heart in the centre 
of finst petal, and make a little pleat or fold ; 
continue this, counting one each for petals and 
spaces. Don’t forget to invert your petals as 
you go on, for the tulip petals curl inwards. 
This flower looks wcdl. with lai^ge dark leaves ; 
for which I u.se dark mos.s-greeii tissue. For these 
leaves yon fold your strip of paper twice, and 
get your four leaves at one cutting. Take a good 
hold when you paper on your leaf, or it will 
not stand up straight. A very favourite flower 
-yykh me is the liydrangea, and it makes a brave 
sliaw^j for this flower you can use white, 
- hluBli-pink,” and several shades of mauve. We, 
however, ‘ atoit the pale pink mostly. It is 


very dedicate and pretty. Cut your sheet of 
paper into eight parts, open, and refold five 
times; begin cutting half-way up your fold, 
cutting round the top in a scallop form ; divide 
intvo .sections of five, counting four petals a 
{lower, and tie these round a tipped wire. From 
twenty-four to tliirf;y-six blossoms are required to 
make a full flower, and as you tie your flower 
keep the petals perfectly .smooth, and when 
spraying up, one must overlap the other a little. 
I use about ten large leaves'** with this, and it 
is most effective. 

Pansies are also most successful, quite easy to 
make, and, like sweet peas, there i.s room for 
much taste in tlie combination of colours, .so that, 
tliongh it is only a paper flower, yet a gooil 
lesson may be learnt from it. 

I often wonder if our little friend the w’asp, 
tlie first paper-maker, ever thought of tlie vei-y 
wonderful results of hi.s labours. It i.s said 
tlie pen rules tlie world, but the pen would 
he nowhere without the paper to write on. It 
is indeed wonderful wlien, one tliiiiks of tlie 
numberless tilings — and now our flowers are 
included— that are made from a simple piece of 
paper. 


ATTRAY^S WIFE. 

CHA.PTER III. 

Eustace Hirst Iiad plenty of food for reflection. 
What he Jiad sirspected, that the RevereiKp Mr 
Tex ter had some hold or other iipoii Mrs 
j\Ioiintjoy, was now almost veritied, for he had 
more tliaii liiiited that : if he chose he could 
lay hands on Will Attray ; and, despite the , 
apparent indifference of mother and daugliter 
to tlie fate of the redouhtalde smuggler, it was 
not a pleasant reflection for a lover tliat he 
miglit be called upon to liring lii.s sweetheart’s 
father to tlie gallows. 

He began to tliink lie was likely to make 
rather an ass of himself. He was in love with 
Eleanor, short as was Iris acquaintance -with 
her; but, a.s I\lr Tex. ter had put it, how would 
his family, eminently respectable and ] larticuhir 
Clapham folk, regard a union with her? He 
had, sailoi’-like, never lliouglit of this when 
her sweet face and her reliiicJ manner be- 
witched him, and, to tell the truth, ho vras 
not Jis])oscd to weigh it very .seriously now. 

WTiat wa.s he to do'? Throw her over and 
see lier the wife of Parson Texter'? Never! 
Take his chance about Texier’.s liiut? Bi’ave 
the threat— many the girl— he brought face 
to face with an nnplea.sant duty, and be pointed 
out as the husband of a murdering smuggler’s 
daughter? Better, but not a ro.sy pro.speci. 

Call upon Mrs Muiintjoy straiglit av.'ay and 
.state his case clearly and boldly? Be.st of all 
He at once proceeded to put his re.soliitioTi 
into effect, and was walking briskly along the 
sea-wall, revolving in his mind how he could 
least offen.sively discliarge himself of a delicate 
mission, when he espied Eleanor coming to- 
wards him. Slie looked fairer than ever on . . 
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ilii!-! Iresli, DK>riiiTig, JAr iKir bljick locks 

were slreeiiiing .in tlie wiink her cheeks were 
herJlhily Ihiohcd, and tlio swiftriess of her 
iijoveineiit slowed her perfect figure oil to the 
fiilh'-sL ndvaiitage. 

M'Jr.od iii.H'niugl I am glad to IjaYO iriel. you. 
r WHS o]j liiv w/ty to call on. your motljor,’ 
said JhiHl.ace. . 

kA.iHi I was coming to — to make you my 
coulidimty said the girl. Alicre can. we talk 
quietly R 

‘ Wii-we ntU.;t(:;r tljaii imder tliis wall— here, 
tm I hi-: g)-<fii! the saiiic no;U‘ wliieh yoir 

M t:mo\' -I know! Doirt- .recall iL I was 
Imrtilv and .1. d.i*:I not even tliaiik you/ 

BuitI lelr-aieue 

d1try focattMl themselves side ].»y side 03i the 
wcaJ Inu-lM-aleu wood- work, for, though OcIoInm; 
v,;is ledf jtayised, tlie seasoii wa.s sweet aiul 
mild, and for the iirst time since Ids arrival 
at itroadmai'sli the young cUTicer ijacl seen t.lie 
]MK.‘uliar heaiity of the siuidit marsh couiilry. 

^ Mr Hirst/ said the girl, h.ifter you left 
yesterday morning 'Mr Texter ofiered iirxiTinge 
to me. I rejected him. He receiviM my 
decision strangely. He simply said: “I am 
Sony, Mi'<s Eleanor. >SoiTy for myself,, and 
more sorj'v for you." AYhat di(,l lie mofiirr 

'I will tell you . wliat I think lie .meant/ 
.rcjilicd ihi-'inee. ^ Mdiid— only . what I think 
lit' meant. ! hclieve, from wliat lie lias hinted 
t.u me that he is in ]:tossessio.n of iTiforina.tiDn. 
wliieh would lead to the arrest of your fiitlier.' 

‘'Indeed!' said the girl iudifrerently ; Imt 
!fif' lieiiimiauL fntcit'd ihero w/rs a slight arreijt 
nf ajixiety in her speech. ‘.And ilnm 

YAli'i he thcu'ei'oj'e. iiilagim^s llia.t to sjiaiv: 
your ihJher you would ho willing to make 
any sac ri flee/. 

l.>u you ladieve Ihut he lias any such in- 
form it io,iiA' ■ ■ 

‘ I a.m sorry to say that. 1 do.’ 

‘What makes you think so?' 

‘1 can liardly Udl yoiL Ai'iss Mount joy : hut 
1*0 give.-; me the idea of Indug a man who, to j 
gain his cnwi ends, woiild leave no stone uri» 
tiirne'l to iind the means. It is quite iiossihle 
that litg a smuggling parson, may ]iossess special 
hiciliiies for ohtaJning such news. Your father 
may he on this coast for aught lhal, you or 
1 kmav. He would he ]uvity .safe here. Xone 
of the fraternity would betray him.’ 

Eleaiioj- was ])eivepti])ly moved hy wliat tlm 
yeeamg man Isail said, wliidi was strange, con- 
sidering what indilierence both she and her 
mut.lmr laid expressed concerning the fate of 
^.Aytray..;^ A 

h Will you come and see my laotljer and tell 
her what yon have told me?’ said the girl, 
after a long siUnice. 

■' ^tOeridiid v--~but 

Tkvrc was a strong wrestling going on within 
tlm young .man between duty and love. 


‘I imrst be candid, Aliss Ylouritjoy,’ he replied. 
‘I ani a naval oJlice)*, and niy d tily dunst. stand 
.fii'st in the guidance of my conduct;. I must 
ask you to pv<.)mise me tliat I sliall not he 
expected to imglect my duty under any . cir- 
cumstances. I mean/— -o 

‘I kiioxv what you meaii, Mr Hirst/ said 
the girl, Bomcwliat in. the ],)rou(L imparinuH s,*ane 
wliieh she liail tunploycd on l.lto occrahon of 
tlieir fu’St meeting. ‘ You moan Hint if km/w- 
ledge of tlie, W'herealMUits of luy father .diouid 
come to you, no considcrai;ioiis of--u£ respect 
for me’ 

‘Of aifection, rather’/ put in 'Eustace. 

M>f a {lee!, ion, then, for- me sliall prevmit you 
from ]. MU' forming y<:tnr rlrit)-. .Ko sir, I may be 
lire daugliter of 'William Aitray. lait I w’onld 
never', e\'e:n on his accouni, lie an olistacle of 
that Borl;. Come !’ 

Tliey rose and wallced ra|>idly to Green Place. . 

Mr.s Morinljoy xvas walking up and down the 
pel.d.>]e garden jratli behiml the Iionse, stately 
and scalene as an inqrrisoried sovereign. She 
bowed gracefully to Eustace Hirst, hook her 
davnd iter’s arm, and led tlie way itrio the 
house. 

‘You liaw3 news, I see/ she. said, in the 
quiet, low-pitched voice wdiich was not; her 
least attraction. ‘'Let me hear it. Any news 
is welcome here.’ 

‘I have no special news, hradarn/ said the 
young man. ' 

‘.But you have been telling . my daugliter 
somelhing wliidi eoircenis us. 'Wliat v/as itP 
asked Airs Mount joy. 

So ].h,islac.e l.>i‘{e{|y recounted Iris opinion, 
uhunt Hie. parson’s strange reception of his 
rejection l;)y .Eleanor. 

‘ lie- k a wind hag, Hint man/ said Mrs Mount- 
joy, smiling. M}t*'ku(,ovs nothing. He is: only 
])ie{.en(lirig to. Ev«a' since we liave been here 
lie has hei’ii itnying his atl-enHoiir: to my girl. 
She does imi,, like liim, mn'I f don’t care for 
liim, alilioiigh. J see no absolute wu'ong in him. 

1 would not ojqjnse Ids marrying her, hut as 
Eleanoi'Y liapqiim's.s is the only ohjeej. 1 have 
to lix'c for, 1 Avould not urge her to do wliat k 
disla.'-lefui !«> her. Let us lie plain with each 
oiltor — you as a sailor, I as a sailor, for I 
have p.is.sL-d almost as much of my lime afloat 
as ashore. You have uid.y knowui Eleanor a 
fexv days, Imt you are attacimd to her 'P' 

‘ A:hs-~yes, I atn, but I have never told her 
so, hlailam/ rcjditvi the young man, 

‘Have you thought tlie thing wee'll over? 
Have you' considered what it means to irmiiT 
the daugliter of \Yi11iani All ray I iraveyoii 
considered that if information eoiicoiiiing 
Williarn AU:ray was jflaccd in your hands, 
it xvould 1)0 ymir duty to act upon it, and 
to bring Hie father of your brtle to the 
gallows?’ 

‘ I have, and it -places me in a lorrible 
positiou/ replied the young man. 

‘ It need not ho/ said Yhxs 'Mounfjoy. ‘ Con* 
sider wed! v.diat yon are rloiiig/ 

‘Then may I dare to hope that if I slioulrl 
ask Idiss Alovtntjoy to be my -wife, she wcmld 
accept me?’ ^ 

‘ Consider yotir position first. Then come arid 
ask hor. ‘Remember, three days is a short 
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courtsliip. You really cannot know Eleanor 
yefc.l 

‘0 yes, yes!’ exclaimed the young officer 
raptnrouvsly. ‘ I. need not consider. I will risk 
all I I will brave all 1 ’ 

* You are young and inexperienced,’ said Mrs 
Mountjoy, smiling. ^ She is my first considera- 
tion, and I would inwer consent to Iier union 
with you if I thought tliere was the smallest 
chance of her being as a millstone round your 
neck. Ilenieiuber, she is 'William Attray’s 
daughter, and that you will never disestalffisli 
that black, fact. Remember also, that altliough 
William Attray’s daughter sliould be 3a,)ur wife, 
it will be your duty to allow justice to take 
its course with William Attray. Not that they 
will catch him yet. His liead lias lK?en in a 
noose before now. But if, upon consideration, 
you feel that you can take my Eleanor for 
your wife and will make her happy, I am 
content. I have notliing more to live for, 
and I shall welcome the end of an iinhappv 
life.’ 

The love-lorn lieutenant was profuse in his 
thanks and promises, and swore that nothing 
should tempt liim from the path of duty either 
to his love or to Ids profession, and for the 
second lime in three days walked forth tlie 
happiest man in the Mearsh. 

As was often his wont, Eustace Hirst turned 
in to the * Tartar Frigate,’ the centre of Broad- 
marsh life and light, that evening. Here pre- 
ventive and niniier met on equal terms, and 
often (piaffed from the same howl — a matter of 
a few houi's only sometimes separating the act 
of drinking to each, other’s good luck from the 
act of bi’eaking each otlier’s heads. 

The parson was also a patron of the ‘ Tartar 
Frigate;’ indeed, a s(a')re opposite his initials 
might l.>e scum on the slate in the bar near to 
that standing against the name of a sea-savage 
who coidd neither read nor write. But tlie 
parson was nob proud, and was consecpiently a 
man of many friends. Indeed, the lieutenant 
did not dislike the man, although he despised 
and distrusted liiin. 

So it hapj>eiied that when the lieutenant 
walked in at about dusk, he found the parson 
there. 

The latter stepped forward with one Imnd 
outstretcihed, and the other supporting a goodly 
runnner of hot drink. 

‘ Congiiibulate 3^111, Hirst ; I do sincerely. 
What’ll you have?’ said lie. 

‘Congratulate me on what?’ 

‘You know, you sly rogue. Gone and stolen 
a march upon the poor sk}" pilot, and won the 
beauty of the Marsh. What’ll you have?’ 

‘Well,’ replied Eustace, ‘3^11 ’re the last man 
in the world I should have expected to con- 
gratulate me. Mine’s brandy hot wuth. How 
about what 3^11 said to me about — you know 
who ? Look liere : before we toiwh glasses, 
tell me straight — can you hands on him?’ 
y.:yi‘:No, I can’t.’ 

. /Tbeii why did 3rou say 3^11 could — or rather, 
, Jiint that you could?’ 

Never did any such thing. I only supposed, 
. ' and mn shut me up by saying tliat you pre- 
feiTen to- deal with faetk’ 

;; ' ^; 1 - hat’s all very well, hut I’m an old sailor, 


and you know, John Tex ter, as well as you’re 
standi rig there, that you wanted to choke me 
off from courting Miss I\Ionntjo3^’ 

‘So I did. I admit it. YTuit then ?’ replied 
the parson, with, candour written on his open 
facci. ‘Wte were both angling for the same 
fish. You’ve landed her. I haven’t. All’s 
fair in love and war and smuggling,’ 

‘Then 3^011 admit 3^11 were not in earnest?’ 

‘Not I. I was very' much in earnest.’ 

‘ I mean, you admit that wliafc you said about 
my being bound to arrest Attray if I was 
shown how to do it was a stratagem.’ 

‘If you like to call it so, yes. But look 
here. I’ve thrown up tlie sponge, and so let’s 
drink to Miss Eleanor’s very good liealtli, and 
happiness, and prosperitrM’ 

‘ ’\\"itli all m3’' lieart 1 ’ replied Eustace, and in 
less than five seconds the stems of two empty 
glasses rang on tlie bar counter, 

‘And 3^)11 ’ve made up your mind to many 
the dang] iter of Bill Attray, and to run tlie 
risk of having to lielp to string him up, and to 
be pointed out as the Imsband of a murderer’s 
daughter, liave 3^11 ? ’ said the parson, lialf in 
soliloqu}^ ‘Well, you’re a plucky one, that’s 
all I can say ! Let ’s hq^e for your sake tliat 
Bill won’t l:>e run to earth.’ 

After another gla.ss and a little general talk, 
the lieutenant turned homewards. lie was 
3a>iing, and was very green in tlie wa3’s of the 
world outside his calling. He was," like all 
sailors, over-apt to think of men as he foiiiid 
them, and 3^et lie did not leave the inn with 
an entirelj^ eas3^ mind. 

Texter’s acceptance of his defeat was too 
philosopliical to be quite genuine. He was a 
little too careless and lusigmxl about it to be 
acting naturally; for, although Eustace Hirst 
had no experience as a fighter in. tlie lists of 
love, it did not seem jiiossible to him that ari}^ 
man professing love for a girl with sucii 
warmth as he knew Texier had expressed his 
feeling for Eleanor, could quietly allow a rival 
to snatch tlie prize from him with such a shovf 
of acquiescence. 

No. Texter had yet a card Up his sleeve, 
and would hide his time to plump it down at 
the riglit moment, and despite his denial of the 
fact, Eustace believed that tins card was the 
arrest of Bill Attray. 

Another cause of anxiety was the position liis 
own family would take up. He was the 
3*ounger son of a well-to-do, but b}' no means 
wealthy London merchant, who belonged to 
that rigid circle of purists who made Olaphani 
Goinmon their centre, and wlio were unsparing 
in their condemnation of the slightest deviation 
from the paths of strict rectitude in genera], 
and of improper marriages in particular. 

He knew veiy well that to many .Eleanor 
Attray W’ould be to bring on his head via.ls 
of vfrath from the top of the famite to the 
bottom, from one end of Clapham Common to 
tlie other. 

Yet lie believed Eleanor would make f|uite 
as true and good a wife as many who had 
issued from llie grim portals of Olapliam Old 
Gliurch, and for the life of liim lie couldn’t 
see why the sins of the fathers should always 
he visited on the children. Aliove all, he was 
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lis:*a.d over lioyls in love with lior, aiid Clapliaiii i 
YvTis a fa.r cry frctui limadniar.sli.^ j 

fSu, Ht.urdy-niijHl(^‘l .y<auig Briton as lie was, i 
lie resolved" to liust to luck, and to pray for | 
ilie goofi fortune wiiieli proverbially attends ^ 
the IjraA'e. , 


.Btrn'IBt FOR WORKIB’G I*EOPLE. 

As we liave always llie poor with us, tlie 
|ir(ddt.;Ui of beiler lioiues for wtirking people is 
a buriiing «|U,estio]i to-dny, in te'Wii and 

ruuut.ry ; for iu tlie city ris in tlie village, ^tliere 
ao‘ plague spots, which it laust lie the aim of 
eVriy loViU' of hi;- s]>(n'ies to j’eniove o]‘ aiiodior- 
atiR ' Som.' pt'tiple sini; into squalid aii<l tiltliy 
surrouudiiigs through ]a/>iiiesri, drink, evil-living, 
or imftrovidenee ; some have been more sinned 
against tlian siiiiiing; in that lln^ had a slender 
ciiance to taiecessfiilly breast the siianig currents 
of mii- fortune, of heredity, and i‘v\\ surroniul- 
ings. Aluch has already been <lone, a good 

deal is in process of being dune, and yet tlieiv 
reoirdns iniieh to do. ‘ Whenever u gi‘OU|> of 
peopled says iliss Gralfenried of th<^ LhS. J)e- 
partuumt of laibuur, Mive in want and squalor, 
their misery lowers tlie whole social leveld 
d’he result of inqiaired vitality is uflen relaxe*! 
moral and religions standards, with ignorance 
ami crime, as a' result. There i.sjmme truth in 
the rctnark ilial the two civilising ageiades of 
the liighc'sl value for labouring pectple, next to 
indusU’ial training am! baths for Atuerican 
woi'kiiig men, are bay windows and front floor 
ImuIs, These are not everything, for a pig will 
niit changri it.s liabits with a change of stye ; 
hut there, is so much in air-space, jdenty of 
elbow-room, and ahsence of owr-crtiwding in 
rearing n lieall/hy atid contentetl ]H-ople, that 
the thing k uaut.li struggling for aiiil jU'eaidiing 
coiiiimudly from the lioUMofrqts. An acute 
v/riter and observer, Air W. Hale 'White, 
a.ou*ibi*s M.he peculiar sourness of modern 
dencMjraey to dtdh.domyy of oxygen and sum* 
liglitd It uais the realisalifui of tin', bitternes.s 
of llie lot of ma,ny in iheir sonlid surround- 
ings. of city life whieli made Lu3'<l Shaftesbiny a 
pldlantliropi^t ; and Ids whoh* life was a struggle 
with the forces of oppression and evil. Getuge 
IVabody, tlie American miliionaire, once pr.or 
Idms.df, ^ I'cdt in his pocket’ to the extent (jf 
liulf a millio'ji of money, vcliich, as laid out in 
dwellings hu' the industrial poor of London, 
lias doubled the capital, ami has been doing 
gocnl ever .sim‘,e it vras so hardened into better 
homes for w<jrking ])Pople, Air Ituskiii has 
often (‘01111^.41^1 the spirit of the modern buihler 
with that of the builders of <mr catheilrals : 
M.he modern aggivgate of bad building, and 
ill diving, held in ch<;ck by constables, wldch 
we call a town, of whiek tlie 'witlest .streets 
are devoted, by consent, to the encouiagement 
of vice, and the narrow ones to eoncealnient 
of miBery.’ There is much exaggeration and 
some truth in tlii.s language ; but tve must 
remember that in 1804 Air ituskin encouraged 
.Miss Viebnna Bill, in her lal‘ours amongst 
the .London rookeries, to tdie extent of 
■ .;.pi!i\tbase : - two. .■neglected, courts, . very, .qiiuch 

misiKuned *ParadiscG and ^ Fresh- waierd Air 



Ilu.sk in, in Furs (, Arrn/emv arK! cdsewlnrre, has 
given his ('>piidon of London nikldle-class build- 
ings, as reared of rotten brh.dv, with various iron 
devices to hold tliem together. He politely (‘alls 
lliein * |)acking-cases, in winch they (the (W'cllers) 
are temporarily stored, for bad ' use.’ Also, he 
likens them io vans full of monkeys, ‘that 
have lost their legs.’ 

It may be of interest to glance at wliat 
Ixmehcent etForts have aecompUshf*d in our 
time, in London and elsewhere, to face tlie 
pi'olilem of better dwellings for working ])(.aiple. 
Sir B W. Richardson has skei.elH‘d his model 
city of ^Hygeia,’ Dr Parker lias talked of re- 
building Loudon, wliile the llov. Canon .Barnett, 
in a sensilile hicture, Inis dvotidicd an ideal Cly, 
witli a (jiirirter of a million of inliabilants, in 
which, ‘ Gone are the close alleys in wldcli 
men and clnldren die befoi’e their tiiiK;. Gtjne 
are the houses in which families svrarm ami 
tVjsUn' a p(3stilence. Gone are the sin<„'.]la, the 
filth, and the danger,’ Lei us pass on, how- 
(.;ver, to those wlio liave actually faced existing 
couditi(ms, and put their sliuiihler to ilie wheel. 

In lhi.s connection, a peep at London early 
in the century reveals the need of changed 
conditions. Air AVeyllaiid of the London City 
Alission, in a coinnuniication to the pre.sent 
■writer, says: Cl remember Jjord Bhafte-sbury 
telling me about Iiis first ^isit to the slums of 
Westminster. “1 wais an ALP. at that time,” 
lie said, “and arranged for that energetic niis- 
sionaiy, Andrew Walker, to meet me at tlu^ 
entrance of the llou.se of Commons, and to 
ihirtKluce me to lii.s dinlrici, which %va3 only 
about tliree minutes’ walk di.-tant. AVe spent 
two liours in Old Pye StreC. and its neighbour- 
ing coui’ts and alleys. Tim dila])idalijd and 
insanitary iiwellings weia^ inliahitcil hy wretched, 
half-c.luthed people, -while swaimis of ragged, 
.‘-liuelcss child j'cn gave the ])lace a heathen 
apjmaraiicta It was ewidently a cenlre (d 
thievedom, as, active nr dj.-^charged criminals 
wtu’c found in eway house.” ilia loi'dship, 
saddeuaa! by what he had seen, at once 
movefi in the direction of lielping to fuuikl 
a Ragged School and a Reformatory iiotiae 
for juvenile thieves. 

An article in Cluimhiri^s Jotmial for Aiignst 
21, L847, by William Chambers, dc.scribes these 
sjiuns. it is entitled, CA. Visit to WesliniuBter 
— but not to the Abbey.’ This same Andrew 
Walker, 'oiaginally a gardener from Earlstfm, 
Perwicdosliire, was liis giiidi?. We havc3 'Walker’s 
unpublished ALS. diary beibre us, in which he 
meiitiuus that twenty-two rooms in Bqiiare 
W(n‘e occu[)ied hy lii'ly girls, to whom the rooms 
wa^re let at four sliilliugs ii 'week for immoral 
purposes. Would it he believed iliat some of 
this slum properly ^o tenanted belonged to the 
.Dean and Chapter of the Abbey? Old Rye 
Street district, with I'luck Lane ami .^surround- 
ing.s, gave Charles Dickens material for more 
than one article for iionsc/mfd ironk Andrew 
Walker has some informalhm in Ins diary 
about the visit paid by Diekmia to this part of 
London, I'he Scottish missionary had been 
asked to vihit a sick person at a lodgiug-liouke 
at 20 Ann street, He was shown up-Blairs, and 
had no sooner entered the room than lie re- 
quested the laiKlhu'ly to open the window, as 
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there was a sicken in g smell, tit to breed a 
pestilence. Mr Walker went round to tlie 
front of Westminster Abbey until the room was 
aired. There he met Charles Dickens, who ex- 
pressed liimself glad to see him, as he had come 
to have a look at some of the lodging-Iiouses 
for travellers. He returned with Dickens to 
the room he had left, and foimd it ventilated. 
vStraw" l:)eds lay upon the lioor close to- 
gether, witli about eigliteen inches of pas.sage 
along the centre. About the nii<.ldle of the 
room lay the sick woman. Dickens asked tier 
hoW' many persons had slept in the room 

during tiie night. She replied, forty men and 
women, besides a number of chih.lren. Otlier 
lodgiug-honses were visited, not excepting tlie 
notorious Queen ol Spain’s, Dickens remarking, 
wdicn it was over, that tliis neighbourhood 

might 'well be called ‘The Devil’s Barracks.’ 
At*" 63 Orchard Street '^vas one house "with beds 
for .sixty, at threepence per niglit ; otlier lionscs 
had forty beds ; wdiere, when cooking of steaks 
and chops, fish, or sausages was going on at 

one time, the odour may be belter iimigined 
than described. This visit, Andrew Walker 
says, led up to tlie Model Lodging-house Bill 
for London, one of the most benelicerit piece.s 
of legislation, according to Dickens, wvhich has 
ever been put on the Statute-book. Lord 

Shaftesbury had mneii to do wutli the passing 
of the Bill for the Inspection and Registration 
of Lodging-houses in 1851, and his powerful 
advocacy in tlie Qifmierly lleview enlightened 
public opinion on the subject. Tlie improve- 
ment after the passing of the bill was grate- 
fully ack now- lodged in an. article in Chamberses 
Journal for 1853. 

Old Pye Street and Duck Lane, whicli Andrew' 
Walker found largely tenanted by thieves 
and prostitutes, have now been altered by 
muclnneeded city improvements. Here some 
of the Peabody dwellings have been erected. 
Walker had six Imndred and fifty rooms in his 
district, 'with an average of four persons in 
each room ; there were eight publicdionses, two 
of tliem the headquarters of thieves. Another 
■was known as the Beggar’.s Opera, wliere members 
of tlie ‘ profession ’ gathered in the eveni ng, 
drinking and reciting their street songs. In 
one thieves’ Id tell eii TValker saw', in the 
centre of the room, .su.speiided from the ceiling, 
wduit w'as termed ‘ the doll,’ being a wure 
frame, about the size of the human body, wuth 
a lady’s dress placed over it. In the centre of 
the frame hung a bell. In the pocket of tlie 
dress xvas placed a purse containing sixpence. 
Around the doll Walker saw' about Uventy boys 
and girls, from ten to fifteen, receiving instruc- 
tion how to .slip their hands into the pocket 
and take the purse wdtliout cau.sing the bell 
to tinkle. There was a mock trial aftciuvard.s 
in coHQs, of failure. 

This is but a sample of wdiat liad to be omelior- 
iited in one district of London, There is no doubt 
that it W'as^ Lord Shaftesbury’s intluence and 
example wdiieh led Thomas liollowaiy to found 
'the' Holloway Sanatoriiun near Yirginia Water, 
and tlie Ladies’ College at Eghanq at a cost 
of J730,000, Likewise the same influence led 
Ueorge Iknibody to ‘devote half a million of his 
smrpius %ve|iltli, as we have said, for the good of 


the industrial classes of the metropolis. Sir 
Curtis Lampson, one of tlie Peabody trustees, e.sti- 
mated that if the money in hand was honestly 
dealt wuth for two hnndred years, it should in that 
time liave accumulated .sulHcientl}^ to provide for 
tlire.e-foiirtli.3 of tlie industrious poor of London. 
A beginning wuis made wuth the Peabmly bnild- 
ings at Islington, wdiicli w'ere opened in 1865 at 
a cost of £31,690, comprising one Imndred and 
fifty-five tenements, wuth accommodation for 
six hundred and fifty persons. Great care has 
been exercised in drainage and ventilation, dust 
and refuse are removed by means of shafts, and 
the passages are kept clean and lighted with gas. 
Tliere are also free balh.s and laundries, with 
every convenience. For one room the w'eekly 
charge is about twm shillings or two and six- 
pence ; tw'o rooms four s]iilling.s ; three rooms 
five shilling.s ; four rooms seven to seven and 
.sixpence. Tlie conditioms laid down by Pea- 
body, which liave secured good character in the 
occupants, are that they be of ‘an uncertain con- 
dition of life, such as brings the individual 
within the description of the poor of London, 
combined wdtb moral character and good conduct 
as a member of society.’ By 1889 there were 
eighteen gronp.s of buildings erected in Sliad- 
well, Chelsea, Islington, Spitalfields, Bermondsey, 
Wcstniin.ster, Old Pye Street (wdiere as w'e have 
seen there waxs clamant need), Blaekfriars Bond, 
Stamford Street, Sontlnvark Street, Pimlico, 
Whitechapel, (&c. The report of the Peabody 
Donation Fund up till 1895 sliow'ed that tlie 
total fund wdtli accrued rent and interest had 
risen from £500,000 to £1,169,338, and that 
11,367 rooms had been provided, besides bath- 
rooms, lavatories, laundries ; and the number of 
persons in residence on December 31fet was 
19,914. Of tliese, laboxirers constituted the 
]arge.st .section, luimbering 684, porters 542 ; then 
came charwomen 355, carmen 301, iieedltnvomen 
27s, and wairehonse lalioiirers 186. Thus the vowv 
w’hieh George Peabody rogi.stered eaxly in Iris 
career to do sometliing for' the poor of London, 
if he prospered in businG.s.s, i.s being fulfil led£^ 
There have been otlier w’ortliyworker.s in tlie 
.same field. Tlie method of ]\liss Octavia Hill, 
and those W’ ho W’ere a.ssociated with lier, xvrs to 
purchase property in the .sliim.s, call regnlaidy 
for the rents, gradually W'ork tlieir way into tlie 
reflect and alfections of tlie ienants, ami so 
imeiisihly elevate their standard of living. Old 
buildings W'ere pulled dowm, and lionses like St 
Gliristo]dier’s Buildings rose instead. In a few 
years Misis Hill had £74,000 W'orlli of property 
under lier siiperintmidence. Sir Sidney li. 
Water! owg who in 1889 handed over to the 
London County Council hi.s estate of Uventy- 
nine acre.s, on the south slope of llighgate Hill, 
lia.s aDo been a leading .spirit in the ‘Improve- 
ment Industrial Dw'elling.s Company,’ wdiich has 
erecteil thou.'^aml.s of houses at ChcLca, Pimlico, 
and elsewdiere. This Company lia.s ahvays jiaid 
at lea.^t five per cent, to the promotei'.^ The 
essential principle in the Waterlow' dwellings in 
that each tenement shall be complete in itself, 
and more attempt is here mode than in the 

For further information as to this movement, sec 
Four Great Phltmithrophts : Lord Shaftcbharpi Gcorrfe 
Feahody^ John Boimrdi and Oherlin, (W. & 11, 
Chumbera, Limitetl.) 
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I Peabody build ings , to combine bee iity with 
I iitility* Souie are let at two ami !^i-\ pence a 
: rejoin ]Hm wcidc. The stairways jire all external, 

I and t^'ich H<*t of roonis opens separately fi'om tlie 
I laml-ings. Sir lialward (■hriiiiiess in 1880 set 
! ..aside i'SaOjOOO for dwellings for. the pooix of 
j wldch J800,000 were to.be expended, in Londoiy 
and TetyV’is) in f)ul;dir!. By tlie agency of this 
; 'iVuht, 18T7 Ss.'parate dwerfhigSj containing 15738 
^ room."-, in* idf’ i brsindi'ies, eliib-rooms, eostepB 
! idictle, da*., have bi-en ]rrnvid''d. 

: d1)c repoiti of the Miuidcn ilrmse thuineil on 

I tbe dvi’eliinas *'>f the p(.M‘>r in IjumiEii/ for I80;t : 
i sliows tli.-d in W'e-t Ham out of :.hJ^3 iiiBiuritary I 
I conditions existing in. hOe; ]n)n;-(i.s in .M.arcli I 
: P‘0I ovc'!' remainted riureitjedied in 

; tla-f mid.dh.^, <>!.' ISOo. .fa),r«l Bow Ion, chairnniii 
: of tbe Biiinness Trust.., lias, on bis own account, 

I iiilerosted binistdf in. providing lodgingdiouses 
I fixr tlie ])eo|de. One near Yaiixhall Stri'tion has 
i 18 f IfLMis ; anotlier at .King^s Cross 676 beds; 

I and. one building in. process of erection at 
i Newingti.ui Butts will contain 800. 

4fa.giifs Kitclien,’ so grapbically dosei-ibed by 
Dickems in Ofd,*cr Twid^ w’itli its filthy and 
insanitary conditions, lias come under the ban 
of the Lomioii Cuimty Council, and is now 
closed. It wa.s a registered loclging-hon.se at 
Tiadiict Gharnbers, Great Saffron Hill, Holborn, 
The premises consist of tlie main building and 
five cottages. '’J.lie place liad fifty-three beds in 
I the nniiii building, Bramdies o.f the Mansion 
i House Council Irrive also l)eeii doing good work 
i in various parts of Louilon, and iia\’e d.i'awn 
I aitcoition to iihsanitarj^ conditions, most of 
I wbicli leave been remedied. Tlie number of 
i sanitary inspectors Inis increased in recent }*ears 5 
: frnm 0-1 in I.SS5 to 127 at tlie present time; 
i wliile the Bondoii County Goumdl has also 
; evi'cled. ariis.'in dwcfllings at , Fardley Street, 

I Puplai*, .East Greenwich, Deptford, ^Hacdviiey 
i 'Boa.d, and Sliorediicb. 

j By bringing iiito force the Housing of the 
i ' Working Classes Act of 1890, any town council 
i can force the erection of now houses iii piaee of 
I insanitary ones. . Tise Registrar-generaPs standard 
j.' of, overcrowding exists wherever more than four 
i people are found' sleeping in one room. The 

i DmJlcy b'hri^rtiau Society Union found , that 

p 10,485 persons wa^re so. I.iving amongst them, 

I nml. that only four other towns w'ere Avorse ; 
i (.bileshc-a’I with ha-ty per cent, of the inhabitants 
I so living, Aewia-istle "with tliirty-five,. Sunderland, 
j thi.rty-lwo, and Id jniouth twenty -six. In Leeds 
I it has been piuposed to deal with an insanitary 
1 area of ^16 acres, in wdiich are 634 dwellingh 
j tiouses, in eleven o.f : wliieli the pinipie live 

■ underground, and ilfteeii public - houses. In 

Jdconnection ■ witli Dudleyp''Mr' ■ Beam, has slrowm 
I reason wliy one-lnilf of tlie worst tenements 
sliouid b>e razed, owing to hopcdessly imsauitury 
comliUons. An article” in the ifnaVi of Rr.vicwi^^ 
iprpo'dmg the e«)iulition rd‘ 'DudiHV, has so .far 
forced the liand of the local authorities, 

The working man's liuilding sodetiers tvbicli 
exist om* llie, lengili and bremltli of the land, 
have been of^ immense scu’vice in helping him to 
heip himself.^ A goo<| example exists in the 
Edinburgh Co-operative Building Cmnpaiiy, 
wdiieh by^an operations in tlie M'ater of Leith 
dfstnet of Edinburgh, at Canonmiils, in 1861. 


It has always paitl a good dividend, averaging 
tw(dve per cent, and has risen as liigli as 
twenty- five pier cent in ari extra good year. 

By its aid, hundreds of dwellings imvo been 
erected in the town ami suburbs. The late ,Dr ! 
Begg wrote uu excellent account of its ince|:>iicui j 
in Jiappy Homes for UmrMwi Me and iam to yet- |, 
them (1866), AA'ldle Lord th'ovost <)i‘ Edinbiergli | 
(1865-69), William (.ihainlxu's promoteil an . act i 
for tlie iniproveiuent of tint city, wliiGi i-e- . i 
suited in a greot flimiumion of the ib-iali-iaie, | 
The Glasgow Workmcil'^ Dwellings Cbiupmnv ! 
has started well, and pays ibnr per cent. " j 

'•The Working i\larrs Dwellings liillj’ drafted : 
to enalde local autlioritics, wliere tlugv lliink' it J 
advisable, to advariee iTioiiev" to workiri'i; men, i 
to ena.ljle them to Ijocome the owners of the 
houses in wdrich thc'y live?, |)assed its second 
reading in. the House of Lords on 29ih June. 
Not more tlmii 45150 was to be advaiice<l to any 
indiviilual, under its provisions, <aiid. the build- 
ing of tlie bouse was to be superintended and 
satictioned by the local authority. This i.s an 
exporiment ; but we believe strongly in the 
principle of self-help, and tvere legal formalities 
in connection witli bonds and loans cheaper 
and easier, private loans would be raore 
popular, and tlie vrorking man would be in- 
dependent even of the biiilding society, wddtli 
extracts a considerable rate of interest over a 
long period. 

Hi an article, ^Need of Better Hoine.s for Wage 
^Earners,’ in tlie Forum 'for M.ay, .Mias Hralfenried 
says that some of tlie worst barracks in New 
York are owned by ignorant, irresponsible 
lamlloi'ds, often by .i'oreigiiers. In New Eng- 
land the Ej'encli ’Canadia,ns inve.st hu-gely in I 
property of tld.s kind, and in New York the 
Italians arc buying it up hirgcdy. 'riie caso is 
mentioned of a furewnman in a liower factory, 
Avho .said that she nnnuit to put lier savings 
into a half Interest in a tenement of this sort, 
paying tweniy-six \rv cent. The big lodgjng 
liouses in New Ahu'k yield from fifty to eighty 
per cent, and some ' of tlie worst hovels in 
Bhiladelpliia foi*ty per cent. Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
.Pittsburgh, and Allegheny (where typhoid, fever -.j 
prevails) have all liicdr slum ].iroblems aho.^ ‘ 

Tlie first object of tlie phibiiithropist i.s to 
d.i'ag these exia-eme eases into the .light ^ of 
publicity. Once pmblie attention and feeling; 
are aroused, ihe Rjiail authority may bo coerced 
into action. .For it is still true that one-bulf 
of tlie w'orld does not know how the other 
half lives. 


THE LITTLE GENERAL. 

By 'IhccAB-Bo.. Siemens, A'. . .. 

It being a Saturday afternoon, Timothy 
MHkirtliy, Senior, was very driinlc, . 

He. bad beaten Kathleen, his wile, much 
earlier than usual, and young Tim, eoming in 
soon after, got a stray and carelcf’s clout on 
the .side of ihe head, while pokiJig about for a 
match to light his pipe. 

A year ago Young might have stood 

ihi.s, but he was married now, a six months^ 
married man w’ilh a oue-roomed house of his 
oivn, and having only looked in to pass the’ 
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time of tlay, and liavi ng also had a glass or 
two, he felt it to be a breach of hospitality. 

‘Ye onmaiiuerly onld sinner!'' 1 heard him 
shout through the open window, ‘here’s for 
yez !’ and the clout was returned oelle^ousl)^ 

The free fight that came after is still 
remembered in Rutberford’s Close, o(! the 
High Street of Edinburgh. They fought the 
length of tlie fairly long room, from tlie 
iireplace to the door, and back again from the 
door to the fireplace, as youth or experience 
proved the stronger, until Kathleen had 
screamed herself hoarse, and even the hardened 
children playing in the dirty court bcdow 
looked up astonished from their dust and 
iniissel-shells. 

They fought Back again to the door, tugging 
and straining, at too close quarters to do all 
the damage they wished, while I watched them 
from my window, one flat higher on the 
opposite side of the court. 

Then a curming back-fall sent Young Tim 
against the door, wliich ilow open, and stagger- 
ing out of my .sight together, they rolled down 
the dark stair, fighting into the High Street 
through a ciwd of interested neiglibour.s, wdio 
were far too sportsmanlike to interfere. 

I, liaving some weeks of liard reading beliind 
me, and an examination very near, was not so 
liberal-minded as the neighbours, and, going 
through the wynd presently, expressed my 
opinions freely to them concerning Messrs 
M‘Garthy. 

‘Anotiiec such row,V I .said, ‘and I’ll get old 
M‘Gartliy to the police station. Some of you 
can tell him so when he’s sober.’ 

The^^ told liini apparentl}^ before that desir- 
able state was reached, and standing under my 
window a little later, llu.shed witli victory, he 
expre-ssed lii.s opinion of me and niy manners — 
which he ollcred to improve in one lesson if 
I’d give him the chance. 

This I declined to do until he should be 
saner, whereupon be classified me as a cowuirdly 
water-drinking viper, saying there were none 
such in ould Ireland, thanks be to St Patrick, 
and went away to drink again, with tlie result 
that a little before midnight Kathleen M‘Cartby 
was yelling murder for all she wais wortli. 

I was awake and dressed, and reading, and I 
liud not forgotten Old Tim’s contemptnous 
sarcasms. It sounded as tliough Kathleen was 
suffering for iiiy shyness of encounter, and that 
stung me badly. Besides, twice, to iny know- 
ledge, killing had been done witli in a hundred 
}^ards of that place without any attempt at 
interference, and I 'had no mind to risk being 
a party to a third such affair. The screams 
eontinuing, I ran out and knocked up a 
neighbour. 

‘Fetch the police for your life !’ I said, ‘and 
bring them to Tim McCarthy’s!’ an<l then I 
bolted down my stair and stumbled up Tim’s, 
until I had groped my w'ay to his door. 

. There I paused and li.stened, lurking on the 
threshold with no thirst for unnecessary risk.s. 
dCathleen was now scolding and crying at the 
same time, so the danger was not pressing. I 
did not know how many might be in the room, 
;but.I calculated that they were likely all to 
set upon me together, if I presented myself a.s 


an unbidden guest, and here I thonglit I would 
wait for tlie police. I listened lest any sudden 
outbreak should force me to go in alone, but 
the first fresh .sound came from below. A 
quick step sounded in the wynd, and mounted 
the stair. It was too quick and liglit for one 
of the police, bub came up with the decided 
.sound of a foot that knew .the place, and had 
no need to soften its tread. I ]no\'ed to meet 
it, and w\as at once challenged in a clear firm 
voice, as a shadowy figure rose. 

‘All! Your neighbour met me,’ the voice 
broke in directly I began to explain. ‘YTiu 
fi'igbtened liim, and he has in.si.sted on going 
for the police, though I told him I didn’t 
think they’d he needed. Let’.s go ini’ 

‘They’re quieter now,’ I whispered; ‘shan’t 
we wait’?’ 

AVby?’ said the voice brusque!}’', and, with- 
out waiting for the answer which I Uvas cudgel- 
ling my brains to shape a.s concisely as the 
(|uestioii, the figure threw the door open and 
stepped in confidently with a ‘Pax vobi.scum,’ 

I, asluuned, followed close upon his heels, 
and was immediately |)ut on iny guard, for 
Quid Tim, whose whisky-ssodden intelligence, 
I believe, the salutation had not yet readied, 
.scented treachery, and came for me as straight 
and as swdftly as his condition would allow. ' 

‘Pax vobiscum !’ The slight straight figure 
.stepped swiftly between u.s, one hand uprai.sed, 
and Tim came no farther. 

‘ Stand you back, Tim McCarthy !’ said the 
little man sevcre^q ‘or if you can’t stand, 
then lie, but don’t come a step this way, or 
’twill be a bad night for you!’ 

But there wa.s no thought of rebellion. 
Wlien two tall and stmdy niember.s of the 
City Police tramped stolidly up a few niinute.s 
later, there was nothing for them to do. Tim 
lay asleep and snoring in the corner ; Katldeen 
moaned and u’inced a little under the deft 
iniger.s of tlie priest, who was dressing a cut 
over one well-blaekened eye, while I, a medical 
— though it is true only in my .second year-— 
was humbly holding the candle. The two men 
grinned, and .saluted, getting a quick little 
nod in return, as my companion, safety-i'd^^ bi 
inouth, Blade a neat reverse of the bandage 
round Katbleeii’.s liead. 

‘We’re no needitj’ said one of tbem, with 
conviction, and I .saw a little dry smile 
develop, as well as it might, around the 
safety-pin. 

The two nien saluted again and \vent away, 
and we finished patching up Kathleen. After 
that, the little man, liaving shaken his head 
.sternly over the unconscious Tim in the corner, 
gave a parting word to his wife. 

‘Send your man to me by nine to-morrow 
morning, Kathleen M‘Garthy, and .see that he 
comes sober. Come round yourself after vespers, 
and I ’ll look at your head. Kow, sir, if you 
i and I are going down the stair togetlier, vee 
might introduce our.selves.’ 

In that way began my acquaintance with 
Father Mnnro. 

I w’alked to his door with him that night, 
and did not decline so unhesitatingly as I 
ought to have done, when he invited me to 
come in. 
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‘It 75 too iatCj sir/ I Bald; ‘some other time, 
if I nmjJ ■' 

‘Pooh! Nonsense!’ said the old man in his 
sharp, military manner. ‘Young fellows like 
yon and old fellows like me are no lie-.'ibeds. 
IViSue away in, man ! ’ and I went with no 
further ado. 

I'lv, toolv me into a fairodi^ed square , room, 
sparely fund'-licd, hiU huving its wadis hidden 
by books irom.' iloor to ceiling, (hi the tahhi 
Btixiil a, plati.!: r)f i-old pou'jtlge and a quaint, 
tall glass of ?ni1k, set out dainlily with a fine 
wldilc i]in]:il'nn and an oh.1 silver spoon ; and 
(his I lueiition, rinec later I found that a 
mirdan'e of siiuplieiiy with loiieheB of »iainti-- 
ne;-s wei’t? eharrietmastie of Father iMunro. 
'liieso thiii'js h“ lonked at whimsically for an 
nna.a,nt. fnot at tleuis, then at me, and making 
an eNo usr, hU't tlie room, rresently he came 
lintd;: irininpluiiit, a, liottle of wine in one hainl, 
an^l a plate of cheese in the other, and setting 
tlieni down and paying no heed to riiy reinoin 
strances, went olT again to fetch in more. 

‘I’m hungry, and can’t eat alone/ was all lie 
said, when things were arranged to his satisfac- 
tion ; after wiiicli, poiuing out wine for me, 
he said a short Latin grace, and attacked his 
porridge wuth vigour and decision, beaming 
iipon me when I showed a, good appetite, but 
taking none of liis good things for liiinself. 

After supper, however, he allowed himself a 
pipe ; while I, at his invitation, lit a, cigarette, 
and he stalled to cdiat. Of the actual talk little 
f)r nothing is worlli repeating, I recall it only 
because, while I watched and listened, he 
sliowed so clearly wliat manner of man hewvas. 

11 is deuKianour ’was courtesy itself, yet per- 
emptory, ma.teinug well with the fine, closely- 
LTi''qi|)ed hf.-ad, the 'benignant face, and strong, 
firm ja'sv. A. dislingiushed, almost foreign 
liobteness oiiiamerded his sohlierly speech, just 
as 1 daniusc.ening of gold vrill ornament a good 
steel iilade. i avas sure he had lived ;il:froa(l ; I. 
slnoiM m’>t have heen surprised to hear tlmt he 
hail semi military servic<s and in my own jid/nd 
T thc-n and tlieni duhbetl him ‘The Little 
General/ One thing marked him olT distinctly 
fixm the military types I. am accustomed to ; 
he- ^ef;med to have, no ,, practical respect for the 
la’w. a- of general application, and that showaal 
iPeli in the one speech w’]ue].i I tldiik wortli 

repeating..', 

F|)eaking of the w'ay in which he had nnmdied 
in u|>on Ould Tim, 1 suggested that he ran more 
risk than w’as. necessary, At ' tliis Fatlrer ^lunro 
cocked a. clear gray eye at, me, and asked what 
" I w’oiild have had him do. 

‘The law/ I said, ‘and the police, are fcT 
.such ]':*ooph?, are they m»t, and hm yimh Ihnus? 
Dill you need to run the risk of meeting a 
mad drunkard, and posrdh]}^ others behind him, 
wlien the police were almast at the door?’ 

Dui Father J^lunrn was indignant. 

’’The law, sir! the law 1 '* Eislc ! and the 
police 1 Tlie law is meant to protect the -weak 
;hhd;: 'ih'S / defenceless,' in It,; not,? , T was there, 
and you, sir’-with a palite little bowa ‘Tijcy 
arc my parishioners, and accetpt mo as their 
Judge, yes, and their executioner on occasion. 

, ; Bpjpjtfulh'eBs ■ is; unbecoming lit; air old;, mau' ;' hut 
at one time, sir, some said I could use rapier 


and claymore a bit, arid rriy Inunl can guard 
my head yet wlieii I carry niy pastoriil stalk’ 

He noddcal, twinkling quaintly toward a 
corner of the room, and looking there I saw a 
stout biackthorn. 

‘ Do yoip think I go about among . my poor 
diildreu wdth the law at my hack ? '' he asked, 
seeming almost Imrt at tlie notion, 

‘1 noticed that the law evidently lliought you 
could tal'ie care of yourself/ i said, remenihering 
the two policemen, and tins seemed to please 
Father Alunro. He laughed, and told me that 
the ]Hdice vrere Ids very good friends, some of 
them his paitsliioners too, and then turned the 
conversation, chatting to me about books and 
my own Wf.ivk until 1 g^t up bunir'dly, 
an apology for Imping been h'd to forget the 
time. 

‘ I must be in your parish too, sir/ I told 
Irirn, ‘and if a lierctic is allowed to come in 
no’iv and tlmn when you’re not too busy, or to 
Impe for a pastoral visitation, I wish 3'ou would 
add my name lo your list’ 

The little man, rising alertly to see me out, 
looked keenly into my eyes for a second, and 
then held out his liand. 

‘ Tliese doors are open to yon, my son, when- 
ever you (diuose, ami if an old man’s society 
w'on’t trouldie you, you sludl see me up yaair 
stair liefore long and he laide me good-rdght. 

After that I begun to see Father Ahinro often, 
and lo hear of liim still oftener. Every one 
who knew him had a good word for hini, and 
alter having been seen once or twice in his 
company, I met the Irish among my neighbours 
on a very dilTerent footing. Even the AlCaid.hys 
giTOv friendly', and nolliing pleaseil ATmiig Tiiu 
better than to yarri away a,l>out (he* little priest’s 
doings. He told me of the Waking of ’^[‘Ulure, 
of tlie great Orange light, and uf many ullmr 
mattem, in all of which Fatlier ]\I.unro was the 
liei'o. ' 

‘Faith, he’s a man !’ AYung TTm would say 
at last, in a wmy that made na^ think he jd need 
tliat same man above most of the siunts. 

One thing, lunvoveiv Father Aliinro could not 
do with either Young Tirn or Ould Tim, He 
could not stop tlieir whisky-drinking. Ould 
Tim woidd keep oil it for a Saturdays maybe 
even two, l>ut rarely three. The longer he was 
sober, the longer and fiercer woull be the bout 
that followed, and the worse for poor old 
Kathleen. As for Young Tim, he drankmiidi 
less, hut a much smaller quantity put him in 
the fighting mood. He never struck hi.s wife, and 
he tried to avoid Gold Tim; but when tliey 
met, both in their cups, then mid there was a 
battle royal. 

Thus tilings were, when one summer Saturday 
evening, a year aflT niy first meeting with 
Father Al. nil riD, I piassed into the court ns Ould 
'lim came staggering out. At the foot of his 
stair were some angry woim?n, who, after he 
had reeled by% screatiKMl tlieir abuse at him. 
Up stairs I could bear Kathleen moaning, niid I 
was told tlmt the beating bad been much worse 
ilian usual, so bad that, just before (luld Tim 
had left her, one neighbour had gone off for 
Young Tim and another for Father kiuiii'o. 

I ran up the stair, and found the woman 
badly bruised, but nothing more, ami theiis on 
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iviy ^vay to the iiifii'uiary, saw Young Tim 
hurry iug away toward the aV'ViuI, stick iii 
hand. A little fartlier on I met the woman 
who had gone for Father Munro. His river- 
enee was out,’ she said, ‘and vrouldrdt be in for 
ail hour, wiieii he’d be told,’ and I passed on, 
to forget all about tlie matter a few minutes 
later, in the work of wliat is known as in- 
taking, whicli is as follows ; 

Each medical and each surgical ’ward has its 
in-talcing day and night, during whicli it re- 
ceives, if possible, all cases admitted for treat- 
ment. On a Saturday night, therefore, there 
will bo a I'esident surgeon on duty to examine 
n,nd treat all surgical eases, deciding which sliall 
be admitted, and which must be treated as out- 
patients. This was recei\'ing-night for the 
surgical ward in whicli I clerked ; and being 
a Saturday, ^^a^s fairly bus}^ 

A battered drunkard or t^vo came in, of 
course, and battered victims of the same. A 
child also wdm Iiad been run over, and a girl 
from the country, at wliom the ever-tloiirisliing 
fool had pointed the e^’er-handy loaded gun, 
though, fortunately, without tlie usual fatal 
result We had seen to tlie girl, and packed 
her off to bed ; and [Macintosh, the resident, 
was relieving*^ liis mhul, and amusing iis, by 
telling the fool what he tlioiigiit of him, what 
might happenj and wliat might be the conse- 
quences to him, the fool, when another cab 
rolled to the door. A lively young dresser, 
■who sat on the table swinging his legs, jumped 
down and ran out to see what was coming, 
but came back at once. 

‘A reverend gentleman on the spree he 
announced ; and presently in came Father 
Munro, 

His shovel hat was crushed dowui over his 
eytjs. Ilk coat collar was turned up to meet it, liis 
face — as niuch of it as could l:»e seen wdien he 
came in “—was chalky-white, and the face of 
Young Tim, on whose arm he leant heavily, 
was iiGt mucli better. 

1 stepped forward at once, speaking to him 
by name as I did so, and ‘ The Little GeiieniP 
greeted me with a dazed smile. 

‘Old bones, Mr Tregenna, and old eyes! 
I’ve had a tumble at last, you see, and Tim 
H‘Garthy insisted on bringing me liere.’ 

‘ Quite rigiit, sii',’ I said. ‘ Here k the doctor 
ready for yon,’ and I iiitro(lueed [Macintosh, 
being very careful to let that gentleman know 
the sort of man he had for a patient. 

I might have spiarod myself the tiouble. 
Father Munro was his owm recommendation, 
and in two niinuies was sitting boll ■iipriglii 
— ^lie refused to lie on the table — having two 
very ugly head wounds examined, and "being 
treated wdtli as much respect ns any ]}ope could 
desire. There were two straight, clean cuts, 
side by side, across the top of the head, ancl 
.on one side was another, and the resident stood 
looking at them curiously before he asked any 
rpuestions. 

. ^How did you say this was done, sirF ho 
asked, 

• ' I was going up a dark stair/ Father Jiliiiiro 
told, him quietly, ‘and I had a fall.’ 

Did -your head strike against anything P 
, , /I expect I struck it in falling/ "said Father 


[Munro ; and then, a little more slow'ly and 
distinctly, ‘it was a mistake made in tlie 
dark.’ 

I might be wrong, but it seemed to me that 
lie meant every one in the place to hear that, 
and standing by tlie resident, I looked still 
more carefully at tlie head. Two clean-cut, 
parallel wounds on the top, and cue at the 
side. Where before had I seen such anotlier 
liead l I could not remember, but stood rack- 
ing my brain willi no result. 

‘How then, Tregenna! Look alive, man P 

i\laeintosh roused me from rny meditation 
uutli a nudge, and I gave him tlie help that 
he wanted, wondering all the time. 

‘YYre you alone, sir?’ 

[MaciutoBli asked this ■wliile he pushed the 
exaniination further. He .seemed inizzled too. 

‘I was going up the stair alone,’ Father 
Munro said patiently. 

‘ You must luu^e struck your head twice, 
then V 

‘ I cannot reineriiber all. I was rather 
stunned, 1 think.’ 

‘Eatlierl’ Macintosh muttered to himself, 
and then seemed to remember Young Tim, 
who was still standing and watching ns 
anxiously from the far end of the room. 
‘Were you there at tlie time?’ 

[Macintosh asked Young Tim the question, 
but it was Father Munro wlio answered, 

‘M‘Gai'tliy found me at the foot of the stair/ 
and Young Tim said iiotliing. 

Maciiitosli evidently thought that the less 
his patient talked the better, and lie asked no 
more questions just Uieii. 

We got Father Munro to bed, shaved off 
tlie thick gray hair, dressed the great scalp 
wounds, and put an ice cap on the grand 
old head, and for a time all went well. Before 
we had Ihiislied, I remembered where I had 
seen other such svoimds, but I lield my peace 
and waited. 

Tliere was no side-rooiii bed empty, and lie 
was put into the ward for the niglit, 

‘In the morning, sir/ said M[acintosli, .survey- 
ing him ill a critical way, witli his tassedjed 
cap on one side,- after all was done, ‘we’ll get 
you a quieter crib.’ 

The old mail lav and smiled quietly at him. 

‘I shall do very well here, doctor, thank 

‘ Ho])e so, sir,’ IMaeintosli said, and capped as 
lie ndslied him good-night, which was iinprece- 
clented, and made even our iiever-to-be-sur** 
prised slatf ojieii her eyes widely for a second. 

When the niorning came it was not tliouglit 
necessary to move him after all. 

Craig, the Btree.t[ preacher, was lying in the 
next lied when we brought Father Munro in, 
and knowing him by sight, wa.s at first 
strongly antagonistic. I lieard the words 
‘papist’ and ‘scarlet woman’ iniitteved wrath- 
fulljq while tve were getting our chaige into 
bed, and we gave a bint both to Craig and 
to the night nurse before we left. 

The next morning, however, things were 
very difierenk Craig, who was my case, beck- 
oned me to his bed directly I went into the 
ward I be held a fingei" to his lips, and pointed 
that Father Munro was dozing. 
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‘ \'er luHUi? aiv fair tluiiitlerous/ In* wliis|)eml 
fully. ‘C.'aii'l- yuii see llie ' 

1 tundv list* rebuku caluily, bill cuuldii’t 
;:i dig at luiu. 

‘L'ju glad you leave liiiu 1 s;iid. 

lli.oui;bt you Vi be ai Ijiju d yuii gnt a tdiiuice.' 

‘ ti iiiiKi bu' li tljiii.gy <b'a.ig 

]?bdo.-Oj»hi'';,!lly. ‘ lu'p’ an ee. on an’ 

bub; ;i guib iboiiyh eaii; nd.-'b-tl. We'll 

Ih'U; a bit crat 1-; later, iiiaybe, and l.be doeba' 
nuMiia' bf ie.iivd. i'll tin* ward fjiiiet.d 

'Twir.fj a day Vouno Tint eaun* for uur 
biilleJ-itf, \vi!d"''y';d rani auxieu-’', anil twice j. 
annlf lunt a\‘o.!\' ncaub.u'i (‘cL .bailna' .Mitnrn lay 
pl;n:i»s F'iii'l jiatleui.,, wi'CrJiipja-d. I.)}’" l.b.e. .iiuroe.'-'j 
rea] Hccie'.l by alb 

i'di- three dav.- vre bojK-d, and tbcii a. i b iiiot' 
naane. lb* grew re-tlc.-e, turning iVou) .^nb* to 

aide, and Jiunauiiring to idui-adr. A> i ;-i.t;o(I 
watcliing liiin fmia y’jalgb bed.side ibal night 
lie rpoke aitUld, : 

w\ wliV; and ]>aini/ be aaidj ba, wife and 
IjaiiSi g and \vas yilc.ni again. 

i voi- rt'adiug the chart that Itung at' lii.^ 
Iseddteud svhen the chief and the I'csidcait came 
in logellnn* and looked, ai. liitn, at wliicli he 
turned, over a liUle, and ]uoke<l iij) into the 
clbic.f's face with a aujiie., irot pnite so briglit. as 
usual. ■ ■ 

‘VV'hafV; this you waait, sir?' asked the. chief 
at la-t. ‘fine ru* y<.)ur parisliiuiierH in to .see 
yoiTE Wild halJicr .Munrub sjnile grew lulgliier. 
'•Tut. tut!'" the cliief went on testily, byuiTre 
uh dut.y, man ! Smiie <.)ne else U seeing to your 
woj‘k.' .Tul Faiiic.r ^kluni’o laid au eiiiivailng 
baud upon jiis ideeve. and beckoning him to 
sio.c.p, Vvdiispered in Ids {*ar. 

‘Can’t l.ie d<jiic7 tie*, cbitrf Siiapj^ed at liim 
uh'.m bo hiii.dnaL CL bn tvsjiUU'U'l.'le fo]‘ yang 
vcui ,l;j.io\v/ 

‘.And I. for bim?’ pleaded Father i\l!inrt.>. 

bfbe chief irouned dcovn with the fn»w]i llial 
awso.l ;;0 many students iH'-huu they knew him. 

C\bm, it's fair rldicuhuus ! '’ be said; Wpiilt* 
tmprccc, denied. I cerlify tba.t youb'e not lit 
hu' any Clnty.^ But Father Munro pleaded tm. 

AVIie.u , be lini.slied, Alaciuioslg standing vvitli 
[be char!; in bi.s band, lield it out for the cliief, 
v/b'i, with a .snort of iminiUence, took it, and 
slcp.jfcd away towurd me. '.Idien lie. laid a 
linger on Uie upward line that marked a rising 
l>ody4:cinperarurej ami turned to MaciiiUssli 
aga.in,. 

FP;ully this noU{.#u of las, I. think, sir,’ 
!!\lacinio.sh scad soi'ily. File’s worrying over it 
trcmcnduu-ly, or i .‘diouldn’t Inive Irmiblcd you. 
lie slept very liiile last night, you know.’ 

^ Wlml'. ctii <;arth dices he want to cnuhiss a 
luau forF asked the chief ijiipcitienlly ; but 
that was beyoiid AL’uunlosli, and he shook his 
lie, ml. ^ ^ 

‘ li things go on like this,’ said the cliief, 
with his linger on I'lie chartj shal] operate 

tO'inorrow morning.’ 

’‘W/Juii do you think of letting him have his 
ava,y in tliisF asked. iVladutarsh ; but the c.hief 
was ipuUi indigniant, and they went down the 
.shadowy wy,rdi— it wa.s gp'owing veiy late— with 
their luaiflfci together, talking Buftly, while 
; lay; and watch^i, peering ■air:^ioutily'; 
y aibiiiy dd|6in =:sll^ time. . : . 


What A lac i nr ns] 1 said further 1 do n«:jt know, 
but ilicy came hack lo the lied. What Fallier 
Alunro said furtlier I don’t know either, hut 
at last the chief calleil nji-^ and at onc.e Ijogun 
to relieve his mind. 

‘ ’What arc‘, you doing liere at this time of 
iiiglit, Air T]-cg,cuna F 

‘■baking a cvism, 

‘You’ve no light to ])e Imre, none at all. 
Tliero’s no disci]»lii,,ie ]i.*rc. We iran’t Im/ve Ibis 
sort oi thing, l.>r .Abi,cimM:-.b ! T.berc ! tlicre F 
(as Aiaciiitosli. tried to s]»mk) ‘that will do! 
it innsi l>e seen to.’ 1 ’liei) he turned and }>eini 
over Fatlie]' Alunro again. 

‘’Yuu*ll lie satisbed if you ;-ee this man to-, 
night?’ And Father A,l.iinro .'Uiiilcd on him. 
"Ten minid.es are all yon want, and you p,i'O.Hiise 
to sleep after F 

‘ 1 sliidl slco-p/ lie p/roinised ; and tlicm I got 
niy instruction.^. 

1 WiiB to fetcli Aujiing Tini to Fatlier Ainnro’.s 
liedside, and 1 ivas to lea,ve liiin there ten 
minute, s. I wa-s fco warn liiin iir.st as to lijs 
behaviour, and 1 wais to lake liiin away wlicji 
time wans uj). Then we all tliree left, the ivanl. 
Alaeinto.sh to get a little sleep, fm* he was to 
coirie round again later, the chief to go home, 
and I to do iny errand. 

I found. AYung Tim sitting in liis one I'Of.nn, 
at the top of a seven -.storeyed lioiisi*, staring 
out at a cloiidle,ss sk>% in wliich stais wur.Fc 
Ijcgirining t.o sliuw. ilis Vvife and the* baby 
were .sound as]c(.«p, hut Tim looked ns ihongii 
he liad never known what sleep meant, lie 

lieard my errand iii silence, and in silcncu lie 
walked by me until— in the darkemal ward, 
where only ln;rc and lliei’e a glimmer of gas 
was slmwii, aiiil winae the only olln-i* moving 
thing was (]]«; ghu.-tdike sbajic of the idghi- 
nurse---we stoiul ]ty ludhcr Alimvo. 

‘Ten minulc.s, juv simt wa.s ail that the priest 
said to me; iuid tlnm, dniwing avay in a 

wimhav scab waUd} in hand, 1 left ilumn 

Screens fen^nd the corner in wliicli dm bed la.y, 

the Ja.-t Oil that .side, of tbe ward. I could 
m>t see, ] coiibl not licav, what was going on. 
Unce or twice .1 ].ie.ard a. stilled feol), liushed at 
once by ilui voicf tbf^ Little General. The 
aninutes dragged like hours. The night-nunio, 
moving like a .sliadow lieie and there down the 
glimmering length of the place, the silent forni.s 
dimly outlinedi in tlie nenrei* beds, were no 
company to me. Once I luised ntiy watch until 
1 could see tiie .socond hand auoving, and lioar 
the .sound, 

I ga\e them the ten minutes and a. feuv 
secemds over. Then I went and tajjped at the 
.screen. Tln^ voices had stopiied, and wlam I 
wiUit round at tlie jjiille Ceueralb word, he 
lay and .smih 3 d peacefully at me, his liaaid laid 
n|:)Oii Toimg 'I’im’s head, while Tiinb face was 
burieii in the bed-idotlnas. 

‘Tim and I have settled our aflairs/ said the 
Liillo General, ‘and you m’c a witness to it, 
3 ny son, if ever wilm-ss m needwld 

‘Tell him, Iniberl’ Tim begged. 

‘ WTmld ye doubt my anthoriiy, Tim AfdkirtUy ? 
Pvo cemfessed yon, and ab.-ulved yni, witlt a 
jieiiance mni a promi.*'e. Fare ye well !’ 

The i.hiii ilagers were cKteuded in benedic- 
tioUi, and llien Tim, the tears streaming down . 
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his face, crept a^vay into the darkness, and I 
knelt in liis place. 

‘Cun I do anything for yon, sir?’ 

His hand trembled in the air once more, 
whether for me or for the vanished man I do 
not know. 

‘An innocent wife and a bairn!’ said Father 
Munro, ‘Kune dimitfcis,’ and turning his face 
to the wall slowly, slipped into dreams from 
which he never rallied. 

Tlie Little General was carried to liis grave 
with more pomp than e\^er he had encouraged 
while alive; and many masses were suid 
for liis soul before I iruk Young Tim again, 
‘Though the use. av masses to a holy saint 
in Paradi.se,’ as Bridget APClosky said to me, 
‘is unbeknown.’ 

I liad tliought of Young Tim often, liaving 
an uneasy doufit concerning him, and pa.s.sing 
up the Grassinarket one night, had liim in my 
mind again, when he stood before me. 

‘Think of the devil!’ I mis«|uoted, and then 
stepped, for tliere was light enoiigli to see the 
words clidn’t ai:)ply. 

It was a Saturday night, but Young Tim 
was sol)er tlioiigh excited, and when he asked 
me for a moment’s chat, I invited him to my 
room. We passed up in silence, I wondering a 
great deal, but determined to ask, no question.s. 
1 pointeil to a cluiir, and looked dubiously at 
my shelves. Hospitality sugge.sted an offer of 
whisky and a fill of ’baccy, but I restrained 
my instincts and faced him in silence. 

‘ I was tliiukin’, doctlior,’ he said at last, 
‘that as you were friends with the holy 
father — -and he stopped again. 

‘ Wliat holy father 1 ’ I asked. ‘ I know 

none.’ 

‘There’s but wan for me,’ said Tim, and tlien 
stopped again. 

‘ If yon mean poor Father I^fiinro,’ I answered, 
‘what of him?’ Y 

‘ He laid a penance on me,’ Young Tim 
said .softly, ‘an’ I’m doin’ it, an’ will till I die. 
He giv’ me absolution too, an I giv’ him a 
promise.’ 

‘Keep it then!’ I said sourly, but Tim went 
on. 

‘There’s no justice in it. The holy father 
was always just.’ 

‘Shame,’ I said. ‘Would you break your 
promise to a dead man?’ 

‘Sure an’ I Avill if need be,’ said Tim fer- 
vently. ‘You were tliere, an’ what I must 
know, had he his sinses?’ 

‘As muclx as you or I,’ I said angrily, ‘if 
not more. You can’t get out of it that way.’ 

Tim rose from his chair and faced me, 
frowning. 

‘Ye don’t know,’ lie cried; ‘I’ve all to lose 
if I break me promise. But, if I made it to 
a semseless saint wlio couldn’t judge me or me 
, .sin, Pll break me promise, and be judged by a 
liarder man.’ 

' I sat and puzzled it out, while the voices of 
- tlie children came up from the reeking court, 
and Tim leant against the mantel-piece, breath- 
ing hard, but watching me steadily. 

, ‘He was a better and wiser man than eiihei' 
• of’iis,’, T said at last, ‘The secret lies between 
. you and him, and you must keep it ; ’ and Tim, 
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sober and hard-working, bolds to his promise 
still. 

As for me, I rememher that the only time 
I saw sucli wounds as Father Alunro had was; 
Avhen, ill an election riot, a constable felled a 
rioter who afterwards came under my hands. 
His staff made two parallel wounds like knife- 
cuts, and tlie other wound was caused by tlie 
fall. It was night, and the stair a dark one, 
where tlie Little General came by his death- 
blow. If Young Tim, who had often threat- 
ened, was waiting there for Quid Tim when 
Father Munro toiled up, tlie rest is easily 
understood. But I liave asked no questions, 
and do not intend to. If Young Tim lias ever 
to give an account of that night’s doings, I 
fancy, somehow, that the Little General will 
be there to plead for him. 


THEN A N B NO W. 

Then the merle and tlirusli were singing round the 
Iiomesteails in the hedge.s 

Where the fragrant hawthorn blossoms lay where 
wintry snows had been, 

Then the gorsy tires were blazing, and the marsh 
lamps lit the sedges, 

Then the meadow lands were .smiling in their 
robe.s of gold and green. 

Then your eyes were bluer, brighter than tlie violets 
in the valleys, 

And your sweet voice filled with envy skylarlcs 
soaring out of .sight, 

And the pale, pink apple blossom .s in the orchard’s 
grassy alleys 

By your blushing cheeks grew truly in a moment 
wan and white. 

Now the birds are silent, feasting where the scarlet 
berries clu.ster ; 

Where the beech and oak are llaming, lovedorn 
cushats sad ly call ; 

Breaming of the tropic splendours, srvallows on the 
house-tops muster, 

And w'ithiii the ancient orchard, red-cheeked apple 
eaithward fall. 

Now your eyes have lost their radiance, and your 
voice has lost its sweetness, 

Now we’ve lads and lasses round us, blithe and 
bonny, good and dear ; 

Spring and summer have departed with amazing 
.speed and fleetness, 

Now, dear wife, it is the autumn of our lives, 
and of the year. 

In the spring I wooed and won you, in the spring 
our troths were iflighted, 

When oiir hearts were brave and buoyant, and 
our love untried and new; 

Now in autumn through all sorrows, joy.s, and hopes 
fulfilled and blighted, 

Hand in hand we stand together bound by love 
still fresh and true. 
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S'lAHlK EXCHAXUE: OAAlBLiNG. 

1’iiH rxion! to wlsi'Ai .'^pi'-oHlaiicn f»n tlit; StocE 
.ExoIkui ',^0 is carried <,iii )>y nioiiibers «ff wlait 
liaiVj withotd any dis]’es|KM'l, 1 h‘ teniiod the 
middle, aud upper 'mi<ldl(* elasses, is ]UY>l}a]>ly 
gr<!iiter ihau the yymrral body of tlie ]iublie 
Mpj>r<'(*ia,les, not withstanding the aJanaing and 
steadily iie-reasing niinilier of business failures 
that owe tlieir origin to tbis foian of gainbliiig. 
bph- .tf hoi’ Alaje, d"yts most eminent judge.s 
romarke*!. in tbe eouive of the Ijeruang of a 
re-'ent. c'a.sca tljat in his earlier years lie bad 
eijiiit' to ih(‘ rcm-'lnsion ibat in t.enipe ranee was 
ihe gri;alesi enu>e, of tbe ej-inie i‘oinniir.r.t‘.d in 
tlii.s ('.onnlj'V ; but. ivemit eX]M-,!‘ieinie bad letl 
bin;t tt» d-aibl;. wlmllier iho laejjiLio.s oilei’et] by 
(aT),ain person, s for illegirnnate s]iiMad;tjion en ilie. 
na,rt of per,..ons willmntmnoan"' was ntit the taiiise 
of ;dino,-t as many offenca'S agfunst tbe law of 
the land. 

d1;ese a/ro remarkable wmbls, ami give rise. tf» 
n.'lledions l.le,* reverse of p'lea.-anb We bave 
Ixjfm acemsitimr-d pt ronsider t-bat llie progia^-s 
of ed near ion and Use inlluemses exerte.d lyy tbe 
(brisiian di-nr.jiiiiiat ional aeiivity of tbe presoj)! 
sla\‘ liavo raiMrl lln^ liioval lone of tbe. penjde 
as a wbole, ami ibal tbe inner woi’kings of 
)*ui-;ir!ess and roinmeree g-enera,lly we*re bedng 
grail ually, luit .^urely, eondueled with an in- 
vreasing a-egard to tlie eomiuon ]u'inei}>les of 
moj^ality and j'usti^'e. How bir tins idea is 
maoneon.-' nja.y tt> some extent be galliei^ed from 
the tune of tbe jiididal utim’ajice rebvrre.di to, 
v/hilrA llie bunkrnptey re<mrd.s give an evc-u more, 
striking testimony iii support of tbe ()]finiou so 
; expressed. 

A)i (‘X anti nation (d’ tbe r<K3ord.:5 of sucb failures 
nr-ually sbows tbaf. fuieeulal ion oji t-he Stock 
Exelujuge bas been c.omineimed in the Itope 
that iutpimding insolvency naigbt perclia-mte by 
ii lucky stroke lui averted. tfapUal may bave 
been reduf-ed by eotdinuous lossesj ami wben 
ihia has disapjteared creditors may reasonably 
expect that their del>lor’s |>o.sit.ioii shtiuld be 


laid be.fure them. Tlm-t such a view does 'not 
eouiineiid itself U) the uiifortumite tradc*r is but 
tot.) evitlojii in many iiistanees : and tlie t;em])t-hig 
advertis(-me]its issued by outside Itrokei's oirering 
what see] ns to l)e an ea.sy and sure way of 
retrieving hi.s fortunes, a reckless and ignorant 
liourse of dealing in. stocks and shares is coni- 
inenced. 

Ihit it is not alone in the commercial eorO" 
inunity that the evil obtains. The gainhling 
I spirit, ])eriiieatv.s alike liigb and low, and ihore 
; a.rt.‘. ma.ny imslance.s of psrsnns once bolding 
' iudejX'iident ]»nsitions now la'daced t.'i com- 
' ])arative poverty a? a re.sult of ill ^ ailviro'd 
! a.ttem]ils to add 1:<> t.lnud' pTfius by Stock Ex- 
' cli.‘ingt^ speciilnliuH ; vdiilst., if tbe i*'\’id,toice of 
: well - inforimsl persons niiiy bi- trusted, the 
jieruliarly pernic.ious ‘eovm* .‘'Vstem’ lias laid 
j iiuld on ninny young<T mmnlHO's <)f t-lm conn 
j munity to an extent that would Imrdly Ik; 

I creditcab 

1 With fa.ds .siicb as these hefoj'e us, ii ha.s lH.;coine 
I a grtoviug <pmstion whether the time luis not 
; a])proru‘bed wbmi the. State might well ailein])i 
' to dmil, in some degree at lea.st, with this ad- 
mi lied ly ])ressing ditlieiilty. In Germany .soino 
^ altein])t ba.s been recently made to siippresji deal- 
, ings in ‘ futures’ on the ILxebange ; and, aliliongb 
' .^ullieient time has nut elapsed to enable any 
o]>iuion t,o lie formed as to the efiicaey of its 
I working, Gmitian action in t.lie matter .serve.s to 
! sliow tliat. legislation iuj ended to chetb Stock 
I Excliaijgo gambling is at, least something more 
I than an idea ; and if it shouhl induce altention 
I to the problem hero, it will have served an 
mblitionally iistdul ]mrpnse, 

The cpiestimi wlndber interference is per- 
missihle in Stoclc Excliange dealings as con- 
ducted at ])resent is an tixiremely o anplicaietl 
one ; atid without some little kmnvledg*- of tlie 
principles on which transactions are carried on 
nnder ]A‘esent rules it would be impossihli- to ox- 
press an o|nnion which would carry any appre- 
ciable xyeighl. 

The } 4 on<lon Htock E.xtdiange cons Isis of about 
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three thousand members, divided into wlmt are 
knovm as ‘brokers’ and ‘jobbers.’ Tlie last 
named act as principals, actually dealing in 
--or, -ill plainer terms, bu}dng ancl .selling— tlie 
dillerent .stocks on the market; whilst the 
broker-s iiicrcly act as agents, buying from or 
.selling to the jobbers or purchasers, o-n hehaif 
of cliwts. The hrokerts reinuneration is his 
commission, and the jobber’s the dillerence be 
mat' get betu^oen his buying and sidling prices. 
A inemher of the public desiring to buy or sell 
any stoclcs or sliare.s can only do .so tliroiigli 
a broluir, who in. turn deals witli the joldier.^ 
So far, therefore, the luiying or selling of 
stocks does not e.s.sentially differ from ordinary 
commercitil comruissioii tran.saction.s in oilier 
branches of commerce; but the arrangement by 
which all money trari.saction.s are deferred to 
what i.s known in Stock Excliange parlance as 
‘ settlement day ’ gi ves the speculator without 
capitid bis opportunity. ‘Settlement day’ occurs 
twice a month, and is the day set ajiart hy tlie 
commit.iee of the Stock Exchange when buyers 
and sidlers pay or draw, as the ease maybe, for 
all .stock bought and sold .since the previous 
settlement day. It is this system of ‘deferred 
].n‘iymcut,’ as it may be called, tliat enables tlie 
speculator to deal in shares altlioiigh lie may not 
])o.s.sess any apprecialile capital ; and the bulk 
of the bargains .struck are entered into by those 
who liave no intention of paying for the .stock 
bought, hoping that before settlement day they 
may be able to resell it at a liiglier figure, and 
receive only the difference. If therefore the 
stock does not rise before the first day of the 
.settlement, the .speculative operator must keep) 
Ids bargain open or put U]) witli a more or less 
lieavy lo.ss ; and in order to do this the broker’s 
assistance is invoked to lend the necessary 
amount of pnircliase-money, for a charge known 
as ‘contango,’ until the stock is sold. )Such is 
the iiositiuii which gives the .speculator hi.s 
oppurtuiiity. He may purchase without ca.pital, 
and, if good luck follow him, he may make 
profit; but if his pirogno.sticatioiis turn out 
wrong lie lias tlie melanclioly .satisfaction 
of p; Lj ing to his broker the loss or difference 
on his trjinsactions. The temptation thus afforded 
to oiitsider.s to indulge iii dealings for whicli no 
capital is rer|uired is often irresi.stible, find un- 
fortunately is yielded to in innumerable instances 
as a last resort by peopiie in difficulties in mone- 
tary inalters. 

But tlie ‘cover system’ i.s an even more 
pernicious attractiuu, and i.s usually carried on 
by what are known as ‘ Outside Brokers.’ 
The Stuck Exchange, as is well known, 
does not allow adverli.sing hy its nieiii])er.s ; 
and, as a conseipienco, there Iia.s sprung up 
a body of brolcers who deal indepiendcntly 
of^ the Stock Exchange, depending for their 
dimthk upon spieciously- worded adverUsements 
addressed to the public by means of the daily 
■papers and innumerable circulars. It h the.sn 
.g(mLry more particularly who attract the ‘little’ 
speculator, and that principally by means of the 
cover system’ duly expounded in glowing teriirs. 
The^ advertisement u.sually .state.s tliat a certain 
amount of cover, usually one per cent., will 
fcouuuaiid’' m much stock. Take an example for 
“'mstaince.i Tea piouitds i.s forwarded as cover to" 



biry X‘1000 vanth of some particular stock. If the. 
stock rises in pirice, iiistructioiis are given to tlie 
brolccr to sell, and the fortunate sjieculator will 
in due cour.se receive tlie difference ; but sliould 
the .stock fall to c;6'990, the broker, without 
instructions and to safeguard hiin.self, sells the 
.stock and absorbs the cover to make lui the 
doss. 

It is obvious that the system, wdiile opening 
out possibilitie.s of unlimited jirofft, offers an 
additional inducement by the fact that in no 
: event can anything more than the amount of 
' cover deposited be lost, and in this re.spect 
cover transactions do not essentiall}’ differ from 
ordinary deposits made with a bookmaker by a 
pierson backing a horse. ^So long as tlie broker 
is honest, the opierator may depend on i-eceiving 
an^dliiiig that may be due to him. We have 
said notlVing about the army of di.slioiie.st out- 
side lirokers running what are known as ‘bucket 
shops’ for the purpose of lieecing tlieir victim.s, 
and without any pretence of fairly executing 
their patrons’ wislies ; their method i,s out.side 
tlie scope of tlie present article. 

Such, brieffy, is the routine of ordinary out- 
side speculation. Of the iiiaiiy cornp)licated 
terms and calculations incidental to Stock 
Exchange dealings we have not spoken, as not 
being necessary to an intelligent apipireciation 
of the poiiit.s at is, sue. With tlie know- 
ledge th at increasing nnrabers are con ti 1 1 iial 1 y 
risking their own and other pjeopiles’ capital 
in the manner referred to, the qiusstion ari.sos 
as to what extent, if any, step.s might be taken 
to restrain, if not to su]:)pre.ss, tlie ss'stein of 
Stock Excliange speculation on the jiart of 
irrespori.sible dealeiAs so extensively entered into. 

Sevaa-al judicial utteiances have, .see.nied to 
ex]n’es.s the opinion of the Bench at lea.'^t, legis- 
lation liaving been iiioi'e tlian once .sjiokeii of 
as being the only remedy. To .some extent, the 
law of the land already pints its hand on 
.specidative traiisactioiis Biiuilar to those under 
notice: the Gaming Act of 1892 providing that 
‘all contracts by wa^-^ of gaming or wagering 

sbalT be null and void.’ Tlie niodeiii con- 
struction of this law has been tliat if, when 

sliares are ]>urclia.sed, there is a bona- tide in- 
tention to take them and to pay the ]>riee, 
then the contract is good; hut if the purchase 
is a mere cover under wdiicli the piarty sjK;cu- 
lates ill the rise and fall of puices, then the 

coiitiact is of a wagering nature and i.s bad. 
It must be noticed, however, that when it is 
said iluib a gaming contract is illegal hy statute 
it i.s not meant that an oifence is committed in 
making the contract, hut that in ca.se of di.'-])iite 
the Courts will not enforce the euiitract. ddiis 
much has been made clear in various action, s 
where an endeavour lias been made by brokers 
to recover differences due at soillement day on 
speculative ti‘an.saction.'«, the Courts holding that 
the speculator could not be bound to his 
contract. 

This tlien sliows that a speculator might con- 
ccivably, in times of good fortune, di'aw differ- 
ences in his favour, repudiating afterwards 
trairsactions involving him in loss ; and in .such 
cases the broker would have no remedy. But 
such i-nstanees are seldom kno%vn, and, as a rule, 

' the novice, witli his inexperience of the iniliienco 
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ilwriV.'^ a,!; woi-k nnortirit( pi'ic^Or;, f!oiijes out ai 
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h»oii,'-li, Hhjire pr<?hahly’ yon will deem iiie mad ; 
le?L 1 juiyure you no mail coni d be saner. I gave 
my ti^vii'ly f-].>.ier to bo ilio v/ife of the 

King of tiui .Mf'hiangs wit'li my eyes open, firmly 
(‘onvinceil in my mvu min<i Dial my action would 
(iromoie the iia]phness of both pai’ties. Gf 
cemrse I am hnuud to admit to you that 1 would 
rather it had heen odies'wise— that is to savy i 
wonhi snoner Imveri’en her nidttid to a man of her 
iit', Engla ml ;■■■ but slnca' Fate' ■had willed 
the.!; she shtmld iHM,rmK‘ the bride fd* the 
Mwm'cdgii of this jCiidcrn sbile, and her whtde 
;; lnrp|>l:iiesi; :;was/ wniipped . lip- iny so.; : doii.igy , I ■ wiis 
prepnml to wjUidraw my objections and asnisl 
^ ag;;;te,diS'tpo$s|bly:; i .briegihg. ^■aboiit/cwhat dthey:: 

itnd ' as df cdo: .ba'/ sfeiii: 


fciir yon will sciir^’cly tl 

io jn:U,iry my net, 1 am laougi 
scription of the \ve»hling ilself. 
]>i-ini“ to the Inippy event the ley 
of tiic enpilal lifid, been heepdiie 
work save find: of decorating the 


turtiier coiitr;n]it;{ory, .1 hi'ive no licsiudion ai 
all in saying that .! lovod the nuin an ! idtnll 
probabl}^ never love, fmoilier. Even hiid it not 
been for his extraordimiry power of inten-sting 
otliers in liiiiir-tdf, his kingdy natiiro, Ins rdtsolnle 
sincerity, his iduek, and his thought fnlness for 
tlioso about him could i,iot ha. ve failed, to atlivn'f 
one towards irini. In my time I iuiv(% a« vfm 
are well aware, met ymeii of all .rauk^, but 
rn-ver anotlie]' iilce Mai-ic* J. of i'he Ab'dairgs. 
Nature had iitbid him to Ije wlint Ite was~*r a 
Iving and a Le;uha' G ^Men. 

.Having thus e.vpdained my motivtrg though I 
fear you will scar^ady eon.-itloj* them suHicicnt 
io justify my act, 1 am hr<.)uglit. to tia' de- 
scription of the Wcslding itself, id.i.' two days 
]>i-ioi“ to the happy event the 'hival iulnihitaulH 
of tiic enpila] had, been keepuiig lioliday. No 
work save tlrnt oH decorating the city was done, 
ami from inoniing till night tlie stretits ^l^so1UJd€d 
with Ihe ln]>])ing of hamniers, the noise of 
unisicai insirumenls., and cDutiinm .1 meiTimenk 
Fhe people of the kh'dangs are a niirthdoving 
iaice, amt they were* mnv being given ajt op|)or- 
iitnity of giving full vent to ilteir feelings. 
At the Citadel we 'Wtii'e kept in an even 
greater state of evudiement. One after another 
tiic .Pilnces of llm tributary stales arrived, ami 
it was necessary that each should be welcomed 
with a salvo cd' artillery according^ to his rank, 
l.'he King had. next to receive iheni in audience, 
aider which ir|,rii,'iu'ients in tlie Pahiee iiad to 
be assigned to them and camping-grm.rntl 
allotted to their followers. The rabble and con- 
fusion that this occasioned may he better imagined 
than deseribed. .In my life 1 . bad newer seeii 
anything like it bebwe, and I Irmt I may tievei' 
do so aga.in. A.Ii tim nations of llic .ihist seemed 
to be i‘e])rcs.e.ute(i, iueduding blimlnns, Ih!nm,cst.n 
Ala’iays, Siamese, i-liinreay and o 1 hern whose 
id.enlity I could not a.sc(:‘rtaiu. 

.As soon ri,s 1 was du.'c.'-e'ed on ibe wedding-day 
I. left my bedroom ami went to the siltiug- 
j'oniu a<lj«>inii!g it, wliere hdivia and 1 hud, 
made a eompnet (he ])revious evc-rdiig that we 
w'ould meet, dhe hing 1 bad not seen since 
the moj'niug (A the dny l.Kd'ore ; but I had 
heard tha.i he also was biisiby engageil with Ids 
preparations, 

\\'hen I had been, alone in the room for 
something like half an hour, standing , at tiie 
window watcliing the groups of strangers 
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chistered in the coui’tyaul 
steps, and thinking how n 
tlm wedding I liad been i 
my sister. I heard a ligh 
corridor, and. next motuout t 


I gncBsed tlmt lior night had been a sleepless 
one, as imleed I afterwaads discovered it^ had, 
f kissed her on the forehead and then led her 
t.o a chair. 

^ ila.vc you realised that to-day is yniw 
wedding-day F I said, as 1 look my place beside 
her. ‘Are you Bure, luy si^-kr, that yon do 
not in any regTet the step you are 

taking ?' 

‘1 shall never regret it as long as I live,^ 
she answered lirndy. ‘I shall always loch buck 
on t?.nday as the .happiest clay of my life.' 

‘ God grant it may be/ 1 said ; and while I 


y >Ad ^ ; 
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spoke, as if in z’atification of my wortB, fclie 
cannon of the Citadel thundered forth a royal 
saliitf3. 

Rising, I led her to the window, and showed 
her the lieterogeneous collection encamped in 
tlie courtyard below. Size regarded them with 
visible interest, and as she did so I watched 
hei' face and noted the expressions tliat dashed 
across it. Suddenly I saw lier eyes light, up 
and a flusii of colour overspread her clieeks ; 
and, wondering what miglit liave occasioned it, 

1 followed the clir« 3 ction of Izer ezms. In the 
coui'tyard the large assernldy was bowing lilvc 
one man to the eartli, and in the lane wliieh 
they liad formed to allow him to pass was the 
King. He IukI been to service in the Cathedral 
and \vas now returning to the Palace accompariievl 
by his chaplain, an ascetic young French priest, 
whose devotion to tlie King was proverbial. 

There was sornetliing about the King's ap- 
pearance that morning that I seemed never 
to have noticed before, a nobility that was 
as indescribable as it was grand. That lie 
looked liappy there could be no doubt what- 
ever ; on the other hand I could not hut tliink 
he appeared to have grown .somewdiat thinner ; 
in the last week; his eyes were large and; 
dark, but they seemed to have sunk farther 
into his head than of old and to have lost 
something of their fire. He carried himself, 
however, with all his usual manliness and that 
strange air of self-reliance which had so rnucli: 
impressed me on the llrst occasion that I had 
seen him. When lie saw Olivia standing at 
the Avindow he hastened up the steps, and 
in less time than it takes to tell liad knocked, 
and entered the room wdiere we stood. Ap- 

proaching liis future wife, he took her liand and 
l^ending over it kissed it reverently. Then 
immediately he turned to me and bade me 
good . morning, at the same time wairmly 
shaking me by the hand. The cannon mean- 
while continued their salute from the battle- 
meiits above, and every moment more and more 
people were entering the Citadel from tlie town 
below. 

Thinking lie might like a few minutes alone 
■with Olivia, and disregarding our English habit 
of keeping the bride and bi’idegroom apart 
until they meet in the church, I made an excuse, 
and left them together wdiile I went for a 
walk upon the roof. It was a perfect morn- 
ing, and I stood for some minutes beside the 
coping of the w^all, looking down upon the 
plains below and drinking in tlie loveliness of 
the scene spread out before me. All the 
time iny brain was hard at w’ork. It would 
be idle to say that niy thoughts were entirely 
pleasant ones. I pictured Olivia us I remem- 
bered her wdien my father and mother w'ere 
alive. I even found myself recalling the 
games we played together, k'rom that I passed 
on to her lirst real admirer, pour James Dacing, 
who, as you know, met his fate at Tel-el-Kebir 
with such conspicuous heroism. From him I 
- reviewed the numberless other admirers she 
has had vsince then, from Bel main, Melbeiiham, 
Oeoi’ge Bixforth, down to Belgrave, whose fate 
^ it was. to indirectly bring about the marriage 
A Aim now attempting to describe to you, 

‘ . The ceremonv had been fixed for eleven o’clock 


in the Cathedral in tlie Citadel, and long before 
that hour the square before the Palace steps 
was packed to its utmost liolding capacity. 
From tlie bottom of the steps to the Cathedral 
doors, a distance of upwards of a hundred 
yards, tlie path was kept by soldiery. This was 
carpeted with a thick red native cloth for the 
better protection of the various dresses of those 
taking part in the pageant. 

Almost exactly on the stroke of the hour 
appointed, three of the King’s trumpeters 
appeared upon tire great steps and blew six 
blasts upon their instruments. Almost simul- 
taneously three eliamberlaiiis appeared from the 
Palace, carrying wands of office in their 
luiiuls, and, escorted by tlie trumpeters, wlio in 
tlieir turn were supported by half a doxeii 
royal standard bearers in uniform, tliey 
made their way down the steps towards the 
Cathedral, followed by the officers of the 
retinues of the visiting Princes according to 
their respective ranks ; after wliich, behind 
still more trumpeters, walked tlie Princes tliem- 
selves, succeeded by tlie King’s Ministers and 
the chief officials of his kingdom, Tlie officers 
of His I\Iajesty’s household came after the 
officials, and then, preceded l.ty more trumpeters, 
the iSovereign himself, di’essed in the uniform 
of his own Cluards, and riding upon a noble 
milk-white charger, magnificently caparisoned, 
whicii was led up in order that he might mount 
at the steps. On. either side walked with 
drawn swords two of his generals, one of 
whom was Ga.spard Roche, while behind 
marched a guard of honour of his chief and 
favourite regiment. At a short distance came a 
litter borne by six servants, escorted by foot- 
men in the King’s livery. Tiiis contained the 
Princess Natalie. As it moved away two 
chamberlains approached the spot where I ”Was 
standing with Olivia, waiting for our turn to 
come, and informed us that the litter which 
was to convey the bride-elect was at tlie foot 
of the steps, with the horse upon wliich I was 
to ride. 1 accordingly gave my sister 1113 ' arm 
and led her down to the place where her 
conve\u:ince waited for lier. It was a truly 
wonderful affair — as I learned afterwards up- 
wards of two Imndred years old, and liad been 
ii.sed in the marriage ceremonies of the kings 
of the Medangs for longer than the oldest in- 
habitant of the counlry could remember. In 
appearance it somewhat resembled a large i-e- 
clining-chair, save that the arms were sloped 
outwards in a fashion not unlike the splash- 
boards of a dogcart ; tlie back curled into 
a gracious fold. The whole concern was covered 
with the finest gold-leaf inlaid with lapis 
lazuli and mother-of-pearl, and studded with 
iminmerable precious stones. Beside it slootl 
twelve stalwart natives dressed in state liveries. 
Olivia having taken her seat, they lifted (he 
pc.des upon their shoulders as if they had been 
featliei's, and set off. At the same instant 
the horse I had ridden on the evening of our 
arrival was brought up for me. 1 mounted 
and took my place by the side of the litter, 
and in this "fashion we approached tlie lofty 
pile where the niarriage ceremony was to be 
performed. 

The enthusiasm of the crowd by this time 
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was eKU‘a(*i>]ijiary; j:Ui4 whv.n v;e .iv.a,0)e<i 
Uie ;j;reat dojirs t.)i‘ the saricluaiys, where tlie 
Chaniberliiins oi tVie Kirig sUkkI with Ihareh 
lie.ai'is to receive ilie Ijride, it becaine 

.'ilinost hcjaiijil c,enti'oL At tiie I’»est of tinies 
i aiii iiut a expoBGiit, as you know, of 

ilic art of le>!vtuu;iiislup, aufl on this occasion, 
Si) oncunil.h'ivil was i by niv uniform and the 
irappi nc.il of my lin'it the King Inn i 

h<*l|H'd my .'-iaim' to a-ight long belure i, Imd 
ivadscd t{)c creumd, dlimi, Glavia leaning on 
joy arm, we tmljovd the bnihJing, ami in a., lew 
monmnlo lie' ^aU'ciimn) liad mtnimeni.'t'iL 

nf lie.- si-rvi'-n jj^di 1, can tell ymi but little, 
bni>jd!ig b,'e;k r,n il HOW it swam- |u me tf> 
rove)' a eagiii; imrr.i'tai ii peritH] in wliirlt I was 
ca'cat-eiouK cmlv of a. vast couconrse ul pe<,i|:>le 
Hiirn'inndinL; me, a wealtli of gorgoons vestments 
in IVoiil, and with, it an albprevading know- 
■ ienge th,at wlie?) I left the building jny sister, 
lu}' cmnpanion for so many years, would be 
tlse lU’operty of another. 

At last, liowever, it was oveiy and we passed 
m.{t of the Iniildijig to he greeted I.)y tlje 
cheers of the excited populace in the spruire, 
ilie bkiiiig of trumpets, and tlie crashing of 
the cannon from the battlements. On tlie return 
juurne-y a sliglifc cliange was nuule in tlie 
arjnngemeiit of tlie procession. Tlie .inouaridi 
rofle iicside the litter, while a troop of yoirug 
girls dain't.'d lud'ore them and strew’ed flowers 
in theii* paih. Arriving at the steps again, the 
Princes oi' the trihu.itaiy states, the gi'ea-t o.liicei*s 
of the kingdom, and tlie ruembers of the liouse- 
Ijold ranged themselves iu a semicircle, before 
tile l abice d>>'*rs. His .I^lajesty Indped lii$ bride 
to aliglit, and then, when I hml joined tliem, 
]'-d tla.; way to tire mpeu spjice at the top. 
lb-re we paused, and the King lurmh and. facial 
\m peo]..tle. Wliat he saw in their faces must 
have, jde.'ssral him, for his ec)mipm;nu'.e lit up, 
mal lie ,'dutwed them the ]iap|>iest ihee a man 
couh’l wciu*. TIaui, tuviiiug to his chaiul)erhiii.!, 
he iocik frojit a cu.-hiou a thin circ-h-t of gyild 
whic;.i hc^ held rdoft in order tha,t all as,-emb]ed. 
in the - cciUrtyard jrnglit see it. Having’ done 
ildr.', lie piacebi if, upon (.)livia,t< head a,nd therehy 
Downed her as his As he did so the 

Irufupeter.s l.)hr,v as if tlmy would have burst tlieir 
clieeks, the l.rofsps pre.sentei.i arms, {Mid another 
rcyal saluic^ was iired from the hattlemejits. 
It was a glorious scene. ; ami when His 'Hajesty 
embraced, his Queen rriieli a shout 'went up as 
could. ne'Vt.']' bef-.u’e. have been heard ly tlie 
■ariui oid^ w;dl.^. It brought before me llie 
jvality of ilu*. rliauge. in Olivia’s life more than 
an>'lhiug that had >w) far taken place. 

Wlup'i ll'io coronation ceremony wu.s [iid.-djed, 
l.lie King kd't the steps?, and, leading his 
by ihe hand, pr<?<‘ecded — tlu! Ihdnces making 
way for 1dm !o jews- to the Great Hall of State, 
'■isla.'re, according to ancient cu.-U.nui. the pa^ojilc* had 
the j‘ight of presenting in pej>.ou lludi* gifk to the 
Qbueen a.nd of making obeisance before her. Py 
the time this ceremony "was accomplished wc were 
•all vmni out, though Glivia tried har)l md to 
sluov it. At i;r-;b however, the tail emi of the 
liuig piY)cc*Hsir»n came ■ ill sight, mul in less tliah 
a. qufij'ter of an hour it had tlis-appe.ared through 
v ;the' eX;it:.do6r gigainP; We,,' were Ti'ee 'ouee' aiiore,' 
free to be naturak riin.1 five to congrutulate each 


other on the happy event in which wc* had 
just; lakcm part 

It had been pj'eviuu.sly arrangt'd idiat the 
honeymoon should bf; ut one of the Kisjgh 

residenc(‘S ivitmited in the. jiuigle ahmit tveuity 
mile.s from the ca]dl:d. The* roy:d bride aiid 
bridegronui wtnv i.o i-itie thit’uer, ;Uid al,>oiit two 
liours after the cereruony jm-t de.scrihi,*d, wiicii 
Olivia had I'e.dcd liersedf and felt isjiiul to the 
exertion, it was announced that;, the !iv.)S;.sos wc*rc 
git the door and t^hut it was time to l>e oil All 
ilie baggage laid been sout on the thiy ]U’evions, 
and now iiotlriiig .I'cmaimal buff fui* ir- lt» wd-di 
tlio happy c<)uple God. .speed, lb* lid - -‘ml it 
was my intention to ride with tlie-m a-- lai a.s 
the outskii'ts of the town, and then !o uLuin to 
the Oitadel, if ])ossil)h.; l>y ;'uiot]i.er route. 

The paiding between tlie King and Id;- sister 
was alfecting in tlie extreme, and 1 mii-t mm 
fes8 myself that I wa.s not a little -cot d.iwn at 
the thought of biddiipg Olivia good by**, e'cen 
for so sliort a time. But once we Imd mounted 
our lioisKcs at the foot of the ytejis, and laid 
ridden out tlirougli. the (.dtadel gate> anmng the 
crowils of citizens as-semhled to greet u^, our 
feelings underwent fi conipl(?te cliange. It woiilil 
have been impossible for the lUQ.st iid.vnn thro pic 
of men to have been niiserabie tluuv, thr from 
the. Citadel gates down the steep ]sat]i and 
tlirougliout tlie city the route was lined with 
thoiisamls of happy faces, .No escort accom- 
panied u.s, tlie Sovereign feeling snil!<'ii*ij!ly con- 
vinced of the loyalty of his peojile iu venture 
among tliem williout one. BehTe us wmil ;* 
compairy of nalive immiciiuis and dancing-giils, 
wiiile, behind, ilie populacii ehmal in up-ui u.--' in 
one compact ma.vs. Aecvrding to the I\b'bi;nig 
custom, the pe(.>])]e were dresmd. in lladr bright e,-t 
colours, with garlands of lloweis u])on their 
head.s, .while the lieui.ses W'ero, decoiaied wiih the 
green leaves ai the palm, the lailer heiug mip- 
posed to typify youlh, beauty, aial iijepelual 
health. 

’VVheii vve. reached the centre, of the tmvu tlie 
crush, was found to be so great tliat ilDva-- with the 
utmost diilicul.ly wc could, make oiu* way through 
it. In vain the most iiiiluenlial of iho* eiti/ens 
endeavoured to I'oive a path for u*-^, llie crowd 
was so tiglitly pa’ckial tlmt it was import, -ihlo for 
iliose in tlm udddle of th,e .street, to move, hohi'.' 
penned in by tlie pi‘es.s frc.mi the side huiifs 
and alleys. Still th,e King smiled and buwial in 
answer to the greetings of his people: but I 
noticed that he onco* or twice looked anvinudy 
at the ever-iiicrea.sing erow'd. As we waited 
I glanced a.bout me, iny liurMi .standing .‘Ueady 
a.s a rock in spile o!’ the crowd surging round 
his Hanks, (do-m beside me were two little 
girls decorated from head to foot with tlower.> ; 
hehiiid them, two ohl ntius witli xa*iR-ruh]e gray 
beards. Then my eyes fell upon mi imlivitlual 
to idle left of thorn again. He was tail and 
spare, and though dressed in the Medung fashion 
was evidently nv% an inhahilant of the country, 
hut — so it .seemed to mo— a Eiu'opean. What 
it wais abi.mt him that made me look longer 
at him than at any oilier I am sure I oiuniot 
say, 1 only kurAV that 1 d/d watch him nml, 
as it turned out, It was well that my nt.tem- 
lioti was so constant, for suddenly 1 saw his 
arm go up. In tim palm of bis hand was 
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balanced a long knife, the blade of wliicli glii- 
teiied in the sin dig] it. For a nionient I was so 
fascinated by what I saw that I remained 
where I was as if rooted to the spot, iniable 
to move hcirid or foot, or even to cry out. But 
as I saw the hand go back, and my eyes lost 
the glitter of the sun upon the blade, my 
senses retinmed to me, and I dashed my spurs 
into iny horse’s sides with all the strength of 
my heels. With a bound that nearly unseated 
ine, he sprang forward a couple of paces, knock- 
ing over an old man and woman in so doing. 
This prompt action on Ids part brougiit me 
between the King’s person and tliat of tlie man 
with the knife. As I stopped I threw up my 
arm, and almost at the same instant felt a 
sudden stab as if it had been pierced by a red- 
hot knitting-needle. It Avas the knife, Avhich 
had pierced tlie flesh a little aboA'e the elbow. 
To pluck it out was the 'work of an instant, 
but I could not do so before the King and the 
crowd had become aware of what had happened. 

‘Seize the man,’ shouted the King in a voice 
, that rang like a trumpet-call above the clamour 
of the crowd. ‘ On no account let him escape.’ 

Then, biinging his horse up along.side of 
mine, he leaned towards me and said anxiously : 

‘ Instow, you are wounded. For Heaven’s 
sake, get off your horse and have it at once 
attended to.’ 

‘It is only a scratch,’ I answered as coolly as 

I coiikh ‘Thanks to iny coat sleeve, its force 
was broken. But come, now is our opportuiiity. 
Let us push forward.'* 

The King bent from his saddle and said 
sometljing in a low voice to one of his servants, 
who made Ids way out of the rabble and dis- 
appeared in, the direction of the Citadel as fast 
a& he could go. 

By this time the mob bad .seized the assa.ssin, 
and but fur the exertions of the police, who had 
come u].), and of the principal inliubitauts, would 
have toiai him in pieces. Seeing tliat our pre- 
sencti only added to the excitement, we touched 
our horses with the spur and made our way 
down a side street in the direction of the river. 

Having left the city behind us, Ave entered 
a patch of jungle Avliere the King signed to us 
to pull up. We accordingly did .so, and 
inimedialely he jumped from his hor.sc and 
approached me. 

‘IiistoAv,’ he said, looking up at me, ‘you 
liave saved my life, and God knows how sincerely 

I thank you for it. Kuw let me look at your 
arm. I must know the exact extent of the 
harm done to you.’ 

‘It is nothing, I assure your Muje.sty,’ I 
answered. ‘As 1 told you in the city, owing 
to the thiekne.ss of my coat I have scarcely 
received a scratch.’ 

He Avas not satisfied, hoAvever, Avith this 
as.surance, but made me dismount and remove 
‘ my coat WTien I had done so a nastier slab 
' than I imagined Avas revealed. The man must 
' .have put out all his strength to haA^e in- 
ilicted such a Avoiuid. Olivia uttered a little 
: ;'cry m she saAv it, but soon recovered her nerve 

• : sullidently to a.ssist the King in binding it up. 

Thk done, His Majesty prupo.se d returning Avith 
. mid to the city, but I \Amukl not hear of sucli a 

• tlung,;,;. I told him I felt fj[uite comfortable and' 

Avas fully equal to the exertion of riding home 
alone. At last, but A^ery unwillingly, he con- 
.se 11 ted to thi.s arrangement, and 1 accordingly 
incnmted and bade tliem good-bye. Fearing he 
might repent, I lo.st no time in making off, and 
only stopped upon the cre.st of a hill to wave 
them a linal adieu. 

(,To be L'ontmiied.) 1 

THE SOUDxlN. 

By Jonx Geddie. 

Nearly twelve years ago, on the 26tli of 
January 1885, General Gordon fell on the ste|’)s 
of the Governor’s Palace at Khartoum, traics- 
lixed by a Malidist spear. That memorable day 
did not Avitness tlie crisis of the .struggle be- 
tween barbaiTsm and civilisation on tlie Upper 
Nile. The crisis Avas pa.st before ever Gordon 
started on his ill-fated mi.ssion. Egyptian 
authority in the Eastern Soudan had fallen 
already. The Avork he wa.s sent to perform 
was sahuige, not restoration. The deafcli of tlie 
hero Avas like the vaiiisliiiig of the la.st gleam 
that had lighted up a scene of ruin and con- 
fusion. From Wady Haifa to Wadelai, a 
curtain of darkne.ss dropped doAvn upon Avhafc 
men had come to regard a.s a higliway of 
commerce and theatre of tlie triumphs of 
discovery and progress. The fabric of Egyptian 
dominion in Central Africa, of Avhich Mehemet 
Ali had laid the foundation, and on Avhicdi, it 
Avas fondly believed, Lsmail Khedive had placed 
the copestone, crumbled into nothiiigne.ss. At 
Sennaar and at Kassala, Tor a fe\A^ Aveeks or 
months, the Egyptian flag still floated. In the 
Equatorial Province, so rumour ran, Emin Bey 
continued to keep ]>recarioUvS footing. But eke- 
Avliere, beyond tlie range of the gums of the 
ueAv frontier at the Great Cataract and the 
patrolling ground of the forts on the Eed Sea 
littoral, the land Avas the ]\Ialidi’.s. 

From that day to this, the Soudan lias been, 
for tlie world Avitliout, a region of silence and 
of mystery. Other tracts in. the interior of the 
Dark Continent tliat, up till the fall of r 
Khartoum, had been blank .‘=<paces on tlie map, 
luum ill the meantime been explored, and ex- 
ploited, and squabbled over, and parcelled out 
anioiig the Coluni.sing PoAVer.s. This ancient 1 
territory of Nubia and tlie AVhite Ni.le, Avhich 
Ava.s* known to Herodotus, lia.s become again a 
sealed book. Campaigns are being fought 

around ‘King Solomons Mines,’ and I'cdlway 
lines built to the Great Lakes, All Africa is 
in process of being transformed and appropriated 
by Europe, save' alone ibis old patrimony of 
the Pharaolis, concerning Avhosu strange fortunes ' 
under the rule of the Maluli and liis Klnilila 
we have liad to be satished^ with vague 3y]->orts 
AAmfted from the de.sert, or infrequent and ITug- 
mentary information brought by fugitives and 
traders Avho have run the gauntlet of the ; 

1 DerAosh guardians of the frontier. j 

, A condition of alTairs .so unexampled and j 

1 unnatural could not last, Egypt has n^ver j 
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ti'ibey have lu-uii phuiflunal iu Lui'ii 
new rulei-a aiuj prophet:?'. Tliere. U e 
lioping tliat they ha,ve pot tirefl oi 
aiitl i^iolaliuii aanl dist]‘o.-a: ; an<l !]i;j.t 
if not oi'toiily, thov are-, ea-oi* iu ij,i 
tlieir tjritiiU;. 

The war will, however, he wayeil 
ainu]il.ion that tlje pjxaii, lahly ()i' ih 
the Soudan .‘jt.uml Isy tiu' UiUir] 

Tini iih,i-:ti.ike is not poiiip^' t(:i t>e niaci 
esiiinatirjL!; tlie oiieioy, or of alte- 
liiiieli, (..'erlMinly ilie Soiulane.o: Is 
vest oiven sinv cluiir siasi thsit ilo 
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eap;eoty ot the purse ot i'-gvpt to bear liie 
■ora. in. Tlio euriuiri druiiped twcslve years ago 
will .ri.?e slowly. But it will rise siieadily. 
ddjs; t's I'seditioii has oi'tlers to go no fartlior 
than Bungsrlsi at present. .But it will, gu (u 

Ir^oinetliing of the ilavuur of roinaiiee thus 
iMihnggs to the new Nile E.xiseditinn, It will 
lia,ve to grujje npwsird.s in the dark, discovering 
or ri.‘slisea>vei-in ;4 lost ground as it advancsis. 
1’he rsj.sietunce to be met with, the ditricultics 
to be ovejv.jijic, can only be suiauised ; sit no 
];oint can they ]>« aecin'ately gjxu;,n-d heforehriud. 
Oj!i *% s.'Vory .-tojj of the w;sy to K.hiirti.siiin, and 
<.o, rsi to Ki tdlM.'id junl El Idisher and .I.UgTiaf, nsis 
so: taiiiiliar iiliiiost as the wav to A.ssuuiin. 
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si’.ai liis,ve piis.'XJii ov<.‘r it ; ano we 

‘u liow lar tliO gi'cat Nile; inundsiiion of 
’ iaiisilicBin ha.s siih.dded. 'J’o 

lisuid issiisid;'.' ilsis element of nneei'* 
suii ssdveistui-e has gr<*at terrors. The 
is ],■) ahvssys the iiis])u:siug. But neitlier 
e 'snu'nst i Vt's of Idii her Uhvwsdder smd 
'd-i'disi, sior froii! utlssir iiidicaii<.U}S th;it 


'e resielicd u,-., fri.sjii the interior ol the nsiture 
1 tin? s:4;renglh of the Isi;iisdi.4 eiijjhjv, do 
gssllier thiit ii U xinu;'Sfiihible, Ou the 
itriii-y, a.s \vill he seen, there is ivsi'fju hi 
lovo idnit ll.se power of the .Ivlntlihi Nbd,nlhih 
i,s ni(ire upon terrorisisx than on the hdtis 
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the J.tonp>ola tiamjsaign acknowledge that the 
Huhnd-^t lade is one of the most crutd and 
oppres.siv’e ds-spufi.ons of mosleru times. The 
foundations of Suiuhuiese £oci»d.y and jvuili- 
ority hsive been hrolcsni up. Tinde .has been 
;;;ul%rl 3 ^' aiestroyed.'' Poverty,, ;xs, well as violence; 

■ treachery, '■ Ib,,. every whores' . Thesed are 
uiAbmetiis, ” of' weakness even' 'in ■ the heart . of' 
dilVba, h’he Bundanese Imve tumid that if 
slynmii:;;' 'T'^ashs.d'scporged, . thenn -'witli, whips, 
Abdnlliih the Khalii’a haa scourged Iheni witli 
; £eor|ri 0 ii&;' .The'- early gloW’ ';of ■' eiithusia&m ib'r 
. War ’ ■; against- the ^ 
yandf AfeyTHfldel-— gone'dlong ■ ng%:, 'with ; ; llie 


Luri'i by their 
is gruimd for 
„id of turn'] oil 


secretly, , 
rid of 


I on the as- 
■ ic- ocojile of 


people ol 
iiig power, 

■ of iiiide'i*" 
iptiiig too 
ve Slot : as 
return of 


I K'licflivi;),l autlnn-ity, sii|iporP.M!, uinl nrotiu'ted 
I by British, bayonets, is dosiied at llehotsr mul 
i Oindur,nsa.n. .in tlieir ofnr.sul Laigiuige at least, 

I tho Dervishes are as bittei-jy and redonilus^ly 
j opposed, to tlie political supremacy of Cairo and 
I to ilie s]>iritual supremacy of the Caliph, as ever. : 
I And tludr acts ha ve been of a piece with their 
: wurd-s. Pnriudical raids have been luade by the 
I desert liands on the eountiT lying a.round Suakim 
I and T'okar, ami on th<3 villaiges of Up]3er Egypt. 

I Trade and intercourse have Ijeen stidtdly in- 
i terdii'ted. Tlie fj'ontior to which .Egyptian 
i authority withdrew after tlse fall of Khartuiuii 
I has been found in be (lihicult and well-nigh 
■' iiiipo.ssi}jle to defenih A’e have sought to hold 
I -prosts open to surprise and attack from more 
i ipuirters than one, and away from a sunicient 
I base <>f sin)ply, while the .iJervisii bands have 
; had the v.alley of Dortgoha— the gramiry of Kuliia 
I — to gather their fcu'ces to a head ov to fall back 
upon with their plunder, 'I’beir pre.wnco in wuch 
oboe X'ieinily to Egypt, iheir ctannaaml of the 
•Milo, ami tladr suei-e.s.Mul (lefnmce of tjjo Egyptian 
firms h;).ve made iimm a tmrm* iu the eyes of the 
I'cllahiii and a eausc of profound distpiied, ami im 
j-ecuriiy at Cairo, it hao raieod e.snggci'ab'd ideas 
of tlieir power ami prowee-s ; whcllu-i* limy he the 
Ijaui .'uid favoured fidhuvoiv ed' the Bro'jdietor not, 

tln'V are or they liave been deemed to be — in- 

vimdlde, and this is .'Uiliieient of itself to capture 
the un.-iable fancy ami the aeciet support 
of tile Egypthni.u There is every reason to 
believe that tlieir niisuhievuna activity lU! the 
frontier wjis on the pioint of taking Imlder 
ilevelopments. The new.^ of the defeat of the 
! Italians at Ath)Wa lya-ead with lightning s]3eeil 
! over the Soudan, dhe Khalifa rirspondcd to it 
I by giving dire,ctioiis to begin new operation, s 
I against .Kassahi and against Wady Haifa. It 
has been tliouglit nece.s.sary to take actic.iu in the 
olkU5sive against the Dervishes, as the best nieriiis 
of defending fruin tlieir ussaailts wluit remains 
of Egyptian territory and pj'estige on tho Nile; 
the .surest and nuKst di j'cet road to peace ivas 
througli tvar. The Mahdist power must be 
humbled and crippled us a step ^towards de- 
sti'Oying it, and the work run.st begin at oiice if 
]ial}g our ally niid coadjutor Jn tjm work of 


intruduciug commerce and civilisnlioiy into the 
"Eastern Souduii, was to ha relieved from dire 
straits. 

These mn the facts and strong reasons that 
have been offered in iuf;l5ileaii<m 'of the despatch 
of the AimlodEgyptiaii toqxadilioiL The most- 
prompt and eilecfcaal, and in the end the juoat 
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ecouoiaical plan of settling tlie Soudan question 
iniglifc have been to aim directly at the liearfc of 
the Malidist power. But the state of the 
Egyptian finances, and foreign complications 
at Cairo, do not admit of undertaking a scheme 
of reconquest wliicli would have Omdiirman or 
even Berber as its objective. A more cautious 
opening of the game must be chosen, and there 
is a peculiar appropriateness in the lir.st move 
for the, recapture of the site of Khartoum being 
made to Bongohi — the birthplace of the .Mahdi, 
Maliomet Aclunet — the spot from whence ruin 
and misery spread over the lengtli and breadth 
of the hSoudan. 

Without entering minutely into the history of 
the rise of M'alidism and the fail of Egyptian 
rule in the Soudan, it may be said tliat thew 
can be traced to two prime causes — to the cor- 
rupUoii and weakness of Pasha authority and 
to the slave-trade. On slavery and slaving the 
trade and society of Nubia and the White Nile 
were largely founded. Baker, Gordon, and the 
other European otlicerB of the Khedive had 
attacked honestly and vigorously the trailic in 
human liesh whicli was one of the oldest of 
the institutions of the Nile Yalley ; if they had 
not destroyed it they had crippleil it and made 
it full of risk and diniculty. It wa.s very dilfer- 
eiit with the host of Turkish Pashas and the 
bulk of the other native military and civil 
autlioritie.s sent from Cairo. Openly they assailed 
and discoiuiLenancftd the slavers ; secretly they 
winked at and shared in the profits of their 
enterprivse.s, and thwarted in every way the 
etforts of men like Gordon and Gessi. At the 
same lime they used the brief time of their 
sojourn ill the Soudan to plunder and oppress 
the inhabitants of the country they were sent 
to protect. No wonder that the latter hated 
with a perfect hatred tlic name of tlie Turk, 
and that tlicy came to incliule in their curse 
against their hard la.skniasters even the Europeans 
who sought to do their duty, but in a fashion 
which the Bondanese could not comprehend.. 
The hypocrisy and greed of the Egypitian rule 
were only too long and too well known in these 
I’einote provinces ; the Arabi rebellion revealed 
its weakness and rottenness. The slave-traders 
were irritated and filled with the desire to 
revenge the attacks made upon them ; and in 
spite of their losses and defeats they were far 
indeed from being powerless. One of the great 
centres of their operations was Dongola, and the 
Dongolawi traders travelled or had their iiifiuence 
and intelligence throughout the whole region of 
the Nile and the adjacent desert. In this vast 
territory there was, along with other dangerous 
passions, a great reservoir of latent fanaticism. 
It needed only a spark to explode this powder 
magazine, and the hand of Mahomet Achmet, 
the Dongolawi, applied it. 

' One finds it hard to say how far the Mahdi 
had faith in his own divine mission to destroy 
the Turk and the unbeliever, and to conquer 
the world. Doubtless he was a fanatic by 
temperament and training, and in the end came 
, to believe what he taught to his followers ; but 
■ like his successor, he was a master in dis.simula- 
tirm, and stuck at no deceit or enormity in order 
to gaiii ends. He was a man of singularly 
nttraetdve appearance and insinuating addre.s.s. 


From the boldness and astuteness of the 
steps by which he rose to a power that extended 
from the Red Sea to the centre of the coiitineut, 
and from the soiu’ce of the Nile to the holders 
of Egypt, he must have had a genius for govern- 
ment and conquest a.s well as for stirring tlie 
fierce passions of his co-religionists. But he pro- 
fited more from the blunders of his adversaries 
than from his own gifts. He began a.s an ascetic, 
preacliing a doctrine of religions reform and 
imposing a strict moral code to which he and 
his chief adherents were afterwards far fi’om 
conforming. The Egyptian authorities either 
de.=:pised the movement, or sent against it weak 
force.s which were speedily mastered. Mahdism 
rapidly gathered head and .spread, and Kordofau, 
one of the oldest and richest of the provinces of 
the Soudan, became the centre of its activities. 
By-and-by El Obeid fell after gallant re.sistance; 
Slatin, in spite of a score of victories over the 
Arab armies, could barely hold his own in 
Darfur ; Lupton and Emin were soi'ely pressed in 
the Bahi*-el-Gliazel and Equatorial Provinces, 
and Osman Digna and his Emirs began, to 
inflict defeats on the Anglo-Egyptian forces in 
the Red Sea littoral. Then, in the first days of 
November 1883, came the overwhelming disaster 
of tlie annihilation of Hicks Pasha’s army. 
Although it had started from Khartoum 12,000 
strong, to crush the Mahdi and recapture El 
Obeid, its fate was never in doubt The troops 
were dispirited and disaffected; the European 
and Egyptian oflicers were at cross purposes; 
the .shadow of defeat hung over them, and flocks 
of jackals and vultures attended the doomed 
host on its march into tlie de.sert from wlience 
hardly a soul escaped to tell the tale. 

The victory was accepted tlirougliout the 
Soudan as a sign that Malioniet Achmet was: 
indeed chosen by Allah to wreak vengeance 
upon the invaders. Tribesmen and townsmen 
flocked to his standard. He was greeted with 
almost divdne lioiiours. Tiie Prophet himself 
was, by tlie ]\Ialidfs adulators, made of 
secondary account to him. M.ore and more a 
scheme of empire, political as well as religious 
ill its basis, took .shape. Slatin surrendered ; 
Liipton was captured. There reinaiiied, leaving 
Emin’s province out of account, little more tlian 
Khartoiiin itself in Egyptian hands. Thei'’e 
Gordon liad returned in. Februaiy 1884, as 
Governor-General of the Soudan and the forlorn 
Iiope of civilisation. His mission was, ostensibly 
at least, to wdtlidraw the Egyptian, garrisons and 
tlie European population to a place of safety. 
But tlie hope was not wanting that the magnetic 
iiiliueiice of his qiresence and character might 
couiiteract that of the Mahdi, and win back the 
Soudane.se to their allegiance. 

If there ever was such a prospect, it was^ 
de.stroyed, as many believe, by Gordon’s indis- 
cretion in prematurely making known to the 
chiefs and olficials on his ^vay upstream the pur- 
po.sos of liis mission. In the Soudan, more than 
i elsewhere, they worship the rising sun. Thence- 
j forward all who were not to go with him were, 
openly or secretly, against him ; since, wlicui he 
went, they would" be left to the tender niereies of 
the new Lord of the Soudan. Still, for rmyiy 
months, the issue appeared to be doubtful. 
Gordon himi^elf did wonders. The toils closed 
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in arouiisl him. Berbijr and esca|)e by the | 
river va,'? eut <itT. 'Hie Malnii moved against j 
Iriiii form K) Ubeid, and iahing u]> gToiiiKl | 
a.i thiidurman, on ihe. o|i]»*.fsiie Bide of the j 
Whit-e Nih.g pressed the siege ejnsei' and elo.'^er, ' 
Famine ;in*.r’treaehmT viFdn tin: viadN ; , 

neilher o{rie,ers nnr iuhaiasunts could ]>e tru,d<>d. ' 
ihit < hndnii Krpi up a hnM front tn llie ia-t. 
'riscri' vra,-’: mio' werd Flint a relief expedition, 
iimler thnn'val Wnhelev, was on tlc' inareh. 
if. hiU'l CMiiie into con 1 lit L wit li ihi' Itever of the 1 
Malidi's ivoojTs at .Aim K'h-a and •d.Movheir:, and 
had laitihimi to tlu‘ r'-tit. Had e\vn a. hmidfnl 
<if till'. l..hdtidi been aide to re,'ndi Kliarlouin, in 
lime no one ean my wliat niijdj!- havii hap" 
pem-d ; Mahnmft. .Aejimel, i'oi- ins part, was 
rna-lv t'o raise {,lie siege. FFAa.'.]'V tlayg a.nd many 
and many a time during tlm flay,’ saws Kalian' 
Olnav/dfler, ‘difl yh>rfh.)ii hxik i’rtan Fje roof of 
liis -palaf-e towards the mu'lh for t'hc ladief tdiat 
lamer arrivf.'d. .Fvf.n'V day he xvas fhfonaad t«:) 
f|i.sappf>inline]it.‘ Ih*. saw only tla^ serritxl ranks 
of tile hesiegers drawing laaarer frmn 1 hree sifies, 
and Old;)' heard ilm hfiating f)f tla- Kervish 
voiifiaras lliat la.-ver ceaseci flay aia] niglil. 

tile enemy, also, knew that tliere was no time 
to lose. The Tritk'^li Ex|»edition rvas but a 
few tmirches fdf in. Hie de-sei't. Slt'amers were 
alvesuiy on the river, hurrying f(>iavur<,} with ila.i 
news that suceonr was at iiand. d.1m AlalaJi 
wa.s F:;oHviriCed tlia.t if a single Englislmian 
remdief] ixliartoum Ids clianfa;* of .siiecess, was 
goia%'' Tlai-rehn'c he delei'miiied npf.m imine- 
di.u.e as.-aadt. On the night of Snralay the 2alh 
<d‘ danmoy his hoi-des shde for\vai'<i b) a pai't 
f.d‘ ilai flefeuee.s l.hat laifl, thrf.nigh treachery or 
neg'lee.l. In'eil h.d't unprfileeted. ddiev rusdiefi ilg 
mid tile wla.'dfs city hetaime a scene of piliagf* 
and sl’Uightej'. kh avion aJoUff e!ief,n!nt'‘n‘f] iheiu 
<m tlu.‘ staii'.s of tlie Serai, a,nd i-i-iei] addiess 
tlanu ; Imt Ids laca.l. was soon on a .Aiaheli s])car 
‘■m its wa'v to gr-ec-t tla‘ eoiajns.a'or. And two 
days laU'.']*, in m*'c.k*.*ry, it alnm.-k. seena-fL f»f the 
UiU> '(f Hie brave deh-aaler of Ivlairtonm, two 
.‘•temia'-rs wiikf tda,? mlv/rnce gn;.u'd of the relitd' 
expedition fm boarfl ap]«earefi o]»]i(.jsite tia.-. fallen 
city, only to iind tlie .Abdifdih flag Indstof] on 
ihe walls, and to be greeted vrith a s]n)Wer 
cd bullets before liirning 1.»ax.dv, Tlacy had come 
forty-eight la.iurs t *.!0 hit<i ! 

Udth'in a few iuf>ntlis, K]iarb.mTn was a hen]i 
of In'jitks, Seniiaar a.nd K’assa'Ia, the last inpHW- 
tant pfisitifjns held by tlie Egyptians, liad fallen. 
SL-itin, Lu[u;on, and the few other E(iroj.>eans 
who ba.il l»een .s[')ar!'d from n'tas.sacre, were slaves 
in chairis in the .strange new Dervisli capital-- 
part ccaul;, part camp, |riii. city of .straw and 
mud huts -that rose at Oindiu'man. WilhJn 
a .few munilis of kh.a'dc)ir.B iriTirdm’. a.iso, Ala.” 
hornet Aclnnct, the Alahdi, had died, despite 
of Ids boast of immorlality. After his ercovn- 
iifg victofw he hml given Idmself u]i to vohip- 
tuoirs exces.ses. ihunour had it that h<*, ha<l 
hewn ])oisuned Iw a woman he liad w.rongtal ; 
lihrwalder believes that it was ontrfiged Nature 
that took lit‘r revenge, lb* had ruled partly 
b}” p Laying; otY the livaJ cliiefs and tidbes 
agaJnst each other; and he had aiymiided three 
siiecessors, repi‘eseiitirig',the ' stroisgest 
uspiranls for power. Un bis death, all ifiese 
■ an4.':l nnAdtiems.- ., broke ;;ylodse, .■ ' and 


llie fa,Le of A;ialulisin again ireirililed in the 
bahnico. 

Hie Ivhalifa Al>dul]a.li elvTaisha, of the Bag* 
gara, trilie, ijuicldy [irovcd Idmself the ab!e>;t 
and m(.>s1;. iiiTscriijuilous of tlie eorn|ietitors. Ey 
force or guile he l,M.,‘a,t, down, all o{>|:fosiii{ii 3 . I.!}' 
all accounts lie ha.s noiliing rtf Alalioniet 

Achmet's cliarni ol' mamxa-, jlut he is a man 
of iron will ; cnijiFnii:;, rtrsmivuluk and willt a 
largti share of molijer wit. lie re morse.! esdv 
crusla-tl tlu' family anti, adhereai-; of die M.ahdi 
—the AshraK-luit he diil lett fail bi make u-e 
a.s a, fetii'h of the naiin'. and ihihienee of Ids 
■pnxlecesotr, ami ”ije ha-s wor hippe-d rtyuilarly at 
his mmi-oieiiiii. liis triumpli has fi.-eii the 

triumph of the ftiuniiy pet.tjtle, or deseit Arabs, 
over the town and valley follev Kc' the la-h 
ten years Omdurman and the ^soudan have lu'en 
rided ]>y die ignoJvmt and, insfjjenl lEggara, 
fcaniorly the ino.st ilespiscd of the A\r;d) li'ihc.s 

west of the*. Nile. At fn'st. the Khalifa’s suc- 

cesses werci almost niiintemipied. He .sl;un|mfl 
out. coiintei’-ivvihntion at Darfur ; he debxiterl the 
jtlots of till* rival tribes of the Aularl Belad, 

and lirought tlienn for the time at least, to ho 
minions of Ids will ; his arndcs sacked Goiular, 
tin* ancient capital of Ahy.ssinin, ami hronght 
him the luaul of King Ttierjdore. lie ibrnied 
])]ai!s bn* the (s.anjuest of Ahyrndida, for the 
invash.m of Egy[tt, for the subjection of tlie 

woihi: he made, preparalicms for founding a 
liei'editary oin].u]“e in tlitj Homhin, with his son 
ktsman as his sus'cessor. 

Latterly inatlei's have not gone so uell and 
smoothly u dll the Klmdifa ; ids star scemmi t.o 
ha’S'o |>assed Its zeiiitli when his hravi; Elmir, 
Wad Til Nejumni 111, ;iftrr imtrerino c(aii])leu.” 
Fiefeal at: General GreidVirs hands at To.-ki, and 
after Osman Digmk,-- diai.der.-. at Tokn!' and olsc" 
vhei'c in ‘iMri. The Italians seized n]»on Kassala ; ; 
dm Maluii:-ts wet’(‘ unable ta neempy tlic .Epua-. 
ioj'ial Pi-ovincc e.\'«-n abler .MnduA witlidrawal. On 
{hut sble, of the Foudati and on tlie We;-t, die 
.British, llm ikdgiaii.-, and tin*, .Fimiicl] wcaN- 
diowing si.,>]!s ,ij‘ piiFhiug in. U]i till Ikiraticriky 
defeat, the tide sceiued fairly on llie tuiai ; and; 
with the advaii'.'e of llm Ang]o"Egy],>t iau cxpC” 
ditiuii to liraigoja, Abdiiilahls will is cuiifroniwl 
with a danger gre-ater than any tiial has pre- 
viously inejiaci'd it. 

A\'luit reojurces of men and of i-ntbui-iaBni h<F 
will be nhle to bring info the held reniuins to 
he seen. Thai the tyrant i^'iH make n. ilesperuie 
light before he Jetis himself be driven fivnu 
power may be 3’eckoned as certain. The reports: 
that have, come down tlie Kih,; represent Idin 
as summoning Ids hosts to his aid, and spreading’ 
false stories of vie! cut, Jdding defeats, and; 
striving by every imaiiis iu lii-s power to stir 
up anew ihe lierce linme of fanaticism. He is;: 
even seeking to concdliate at the hu4 liour ilie 
men he 1ms con.sisiently wronged and plundered. ; 
Tut tlie wdmk country is by all suwounis a 
wreck. Tim population is hut a fraction of 
what it was in Uordojrs tiine. Trade and ptgn- 
culture uiid all auihoriiy except tlnifc uf the 
sword liave been ruinetl by the incessant wars.: 
ddm. pcu]de, including eveii the /\rnb tribes, are, 
many thinkF moj’c tired of their despot than 
ever they were of the 'Turk.’ It is concedvahk 
that anotlier blow like that dealt at .Ferldt 
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bring tlic whole i'ubric of jMalidist rule ciusli-- 
ing iiboiit tlie head of tlie KluiUfig and that the 
triiingdi of trade and civiliyatiou in the Soudan 
U nearer tluin is generally believed. The next 
few mouths will show. 


AT TU AY’S WIFE. 


CHAPTER IV. 






A MONTH passed, a busy month in the ^Harsh, 
for the very supplies of which people .stood in 
most need for the proper celel:)ratioii of Christ- 
mas were those upon wliidi a, tyraniiical 
Goveriiiueiit iinpo.sed the higliesb duties, and 
both preventive men and runnens had a lively 
time of it. Our Lieutenant, however, liad taken 
his precautions and made his plains sutliciently 
well to prevent any startling .siicces.ses being 
scored agaimsb him, although during one foggy 
November afternoon some dozen pony-loads of 
tubs (lid <get ashore at Eomiiey Hoy, and so 
inland to Hawklmust and Goiulluirst. 

Hi.s nights were raivdy his own, but he 
managed to liud time at least once every two 
days to run over to Green Place and enjoy a 
delicious liaur’s courtship. Parson Tex ter too 
was a frequent visitor, and seemed to be on 
excellent terms with both tiie ladies ; and, to 
his credit be it .said, played the part of a 
generous rival, and eulogised Eustace Hiust be- 
hind his back in a manner which would have 
brought the bluslie.s to that young gentleiiuin’s 
cheeks. 

The Lieutenant noted a very marked cliange 
in ]Mrs Mountjoy, and rightly attrilnited her 
coirstaiit depre.ssion of spirits and ab-seiice of 
mind to her approaching sepai’ation from her 
daughter. 

‘ i have only lier to live for, Mr Hirst,’ she 
said. ‘My life is over, and when she i.s gone 
nolking will remain to me but to go also.^ 

Eustace tried to console her by eayiiig that 
tlieir lionie .should always be hens, but .slie 
sliouk Inn* head sadly. ‘No, on the day when. 
YOU and she are made one,’ she said, ‘I leave 
you. 1 know who I am, and what name I bear, 
and it shall never be said that you siiall I’eol 
the stigma of that name.’ 

After the new year, tlie new.s ran th rough 
the little community at Broadinar.s]i of the 
approaching inaiTiage of tlie Licuitenaiit com- 
nmndiiig the local preventive force with ilie 
beautiful j\[iss Mountjoy of Green Place. Con- 
gratulations poured in iipcni him, for, in spite 
of hi.s position, Eustace Hirst was as popular 
amongst the people as amongst his own men ; 
. nobody seemed to be more .sincere than the 
Beverend John Texter, and if he occasionally 
testified his satisfaction in somewhat unehnical 
• fashion in the parlour of the ‘Tartar Frigate,’ 
' nobody in this free-and“ea.sy, unconventional 
' little Broachnarsh would have thought any the 
worse of him. 

Nay more, he roque.sted as a particular favour 
the privilege of marrying the couple, and if 
;/ the Lieutenant, with some lingei-ing Clapham 
.preludices in favour of re.spectability in him, 
,iApul[tV ;lmVe wished tliat a more representative 
'.type of parson should perform the service, his 
'' 'i'iief«ecl regard’ for one whom he had hitherto 


eyed with .some .su.spicion, ami for local feeling, 
induced liiiu to smother his objectioms ami 
accede to the reqiie.st. 

‘Ami the Marsh .shall never forget the 
wedding,’ said the ])arson that evening over a 
steaming jorum at the ‘Tartar Frigate.’ 

So the day was fixed, and Eustace Hirst was 
preparing himself for the great step he Avas 
about to take. 

Oil tlie morning before that on which the 
weilding Avas to take place, Eleanor presented 
lier.'^elf at the jMartello, and asked Eiustace to 
come over Avith lier at once to Green Place. 

‘1 liope tliere is nothing wrong, dear,’ .said 
the young man, for the girl’.s face was pale, and 
her manner Ava.s agitated. 

‘ Mother is not very Avell, but perhaps your 
presence will do lier good,’ replied the girl. 

They ha.stened to Green Place, and found Mr.s 
liloiintjoy .seated at a Avriting table Avliich aauis 
littered Avitli jiaper.s and accuiints. She was ex- 
tremely pale, and there Avas a strange look about 
her eye.s and nioutli Avhich Eustace had never 
noticed before, but .she smiled when In^ entered, 
and thankiid him in lier old quiet Avay for hi.s 
solicitude on her behalf, 

‘I have been putting my house in order, 
Eustace,’ she .said. ‘And 1 Avant your very 
.serious attention for a feAV niiiiutes. 

‘Now, firstly, here is my Avill. By it I bequeath 
GA'ery thing un(!onditionally to Eleanor’ — — 

‘ But, Mr.s Mountjoy,’ began Eustace. 

Mrs Mountjoy Avaved .silence. 

‘Permit mo to continue,’ she said. ‘Here is 
my Avill. I am rich — very rich, and perhaps 
111 A" AA'ealth has been made on the Avhole as 
honestly as has been that of many folk Avho hold 
smuggling in pious horror. I have no further 
us(^ for it, for my sojourn on earth cannot be 
a long one, nor is it desirable th.at it should be. 

‘Secondl}^: There is yet time for you to 
riqient and not take the ste]) you are about t<.>. 
Clearly under.st:uid Avhat you are doing, that 
you are about to marry the danglii.er of a man 
Avho is accounted a, murderer, aitlioiigli J belittve 
he wars acting in self-defence ; and that thi.s fact 
does not alisolve you from your duty — namelAq 
to arrest AVilliain Attray if you liave the 
chance. I earnestly'' inipresB this upon yon, 
becaii.se by’’ his inisdeeds he lia.s made a heli 
upon earth the life of one of the best, triie.st, 
and noblest AAminen Avho ever dAvelt upon it.’ 
Here .she took the hand of Eleanor, Avlio was 
sitting Avith her face pale as a.shes, and her 
lips tightly compu'essed. 

Mrs Mountjoy continued : 

‘ Tu-rnorrow I siiall leaA''e you — no, don’t in- 
terrupt me,'J pray— to-morrow I shall leave 
you. I liaA^e friends elsewhere Avho are waiting 
i'ur me. You Avill make this house your home, 
and tliere is suflicient money in a box which 
Eleanor avUI sIioav you to enable you to live us 
befits your rank and position. I Avail fe the 
wedding to-morrow to be performed in good 
style. I Avould have all the men you can 
spare on e.scort duty, and I have arranged that 
they .shall be suitably treated and rcAvarded, 
Lastly, here are five hundred soA'ereigns. I 
aaTsIi them to be given to Mr Texter, partly as 
a recompense for his disappointment and for 
the duiy^ he Avill perform, and partly^ iis a 
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‘ Mrs Aitray, you are ill— can I help vnsi 'M 
‘Ko, sir,^ .si.ie replied, with a thish of her old 
vigour and digniiy ; ‘I liavc strength taioiigli 
io jjo ihroug'li ilie JilLle that is required of me.’ 

Eustace signed lln,- bunk, and Ekianor followed. 
Tlieii there was a ])aus<‘. 

‘Mi'.s Attruy, will, ynu kindly sign, if yfui fctd 
we.!,I enoiigh f the pa mm rj, in, Ids ]!h;asaiilc:-‘l, 
voice, at tlna Bsmie iiine slipping hehind lier, 
and dra'wing froju benea.lh. his surplice something 
with a head whitdi Lditicred. 

.Ml’S Attray toolv the pen. ..Kor a, few second.'! 
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that the details of early art sales and of their 
frequenters are so meagre. The habit of making 
collections of pictures and other works of art 
whites practically from the reign of Charles I. 
The .Earl of Arundel, culled by Walpole 
‘Tlie father of vertu in England,’ rivalled the 
.King ill the extent of the treasures winch he 
had gathered together during his travels on the 
Continent, among tlieni being the busts and 
.statues known as the ‘ Arimdei Marbles.’ 

The Duke of Buckingham, again, bought of 
.Ruben.s his collection of paintings and otlier 
work.s of art, which went to decorate York 
fiouse in the Strand. The age which witnessed 
the beginnings of art collecting also^ saw the 
commencement of the art sales. The dispersal of 
the pictures of King Oharle.s I. wa.s spread over 
three or four years!^ When Parliament resolved 
to sell the Iloyal collection, agents from many 
foreign princes'' and amateurs from all parts of 
Europe were eager to participate in the bid- 
dings. The Spani.sh Ambassador is said to 
have bouglit so many paintings and other 
articles of value tluit eighteen mules were 
required to carry them from Corunna to Madrid. 
Another purchaser of fame was Cardinal 
Ma/.arin. Kaphaers Seven Cartoons were, at the 
instance of Oroinwell, purchased for the nation 
at a coiist of \£300. The Duke of Buckingham’s 
collection was removed by his son to Antwerp 
during his hanishment, and was sold there by 
auction. The contents of Sir Peter Lely’s 
I gallery were sold by auction, as we learn from 
florace AValpole, tlie sale lasting forty days, and 
realising a very large sum. Catalogues now 
begin to lend their aid to the xjurcliaser, an 
early example informing us of a sale to take 
place Dit the two white posts against the 
statue at Charing Cross,’ rei’eiTiug most probaldy 
to the name of "an inn in that neighbourhood. 
Ko person was to bid less than sixpence at a 
time. The vicinity of Co vent Garden in .London 
has ever been tluj chosen re.sorfc of auctioneers, 
and here at the close of the I'Jth century we lind 
a certain Edward Millington established at the 
‘ Vendu next Bedford Gate, Charle.s Street, Covent 
Garden.’ In announcing the sale of the goods 
of General Doiish field, he added that his sales 
would be continued every Friday following, 
‘during the gentries’ stay in town,’ and held 
out as a further inducement ‘a curious inven- 
tion of lights whereby the picture-s may be seen 
as well as by day’^ — tlie usual hour for auction.s 
at this period being four o’clock. 

Sale by inch of candle was formerly very 
common, and at one time was prescribed for the 
sale of goods imported by the Ea.st India 
Company. Whoever last hid before the light 
expired had the lot knocked down to him. 
Pepys mentions an instance of this custom in 
his diary for 1662: ‘After dinner we met and 
sold the Weymouth successe and Fellowship 
hulkes, where pleasant to see how backward 
men are at first to bid, and yet when the 
candle going out how they bawl and dispute 
. afterwards who bid the most first. And here 
T observed one man cunninger than the rest, 
that was sure to bid the last’ man and to carry 
it, and in giving the reason he told me that 
just as’ the ilamc goes out the smoke descends, 


which is a thing I never observed before, and 
by that we do know the instant when to bid 
hist.’ 

As recently as the year 1892, some land 
belonging to the parish charities was disposed 
of in tills way at the village of Corby, near 
Kettering. In wdiat were called dumb biddings, 
the price was put under a candlestick, and it 
was agreed that no bidding should avail if not 
equal to that. One of the most interesting 
of early sales was that of the collection of 
the great antiquary and amateur, the Earl of 
Oxford, who bequeathed his library and manu- 
.scripts, called the ‘ Harleian Miscellanies,’ to the 
British Museum. The announcement brouglit 
together a large assemblage of persons of rank 
and fashion, among the buyers being George 
Yertue and Horace Walpole, the latter purchas- 
ing in addition to a picture by Holbein and 
many coins ‘a Koman deep copper di.sh with a 
cupid painted on it,’ for which he gave two 
guineas. George Verfcue, tlie engraver and 
disciple of Sir Godfrey Kneller, was an in- 
defatigable collector of notes on Britisli Art, 
and tlie.se form the basis of Walpole’s ‘Anec- 
dotes of Painting in England.’ The sale was 
elTected by Mr Christopher Cock at his house 
in the Piazza, Covent Garden (now the Tavistock 
Hotel), destined to be for long associated with 
the history of auctions. It formed part of the 
mansion once tenanted by Sir Peter Lely, and 
continued to be famous as Langford’s salerooms, 
and then as tlio.se of George Ilobhis. Here 
llogartli exhibited his ‘Marriage a la mode’ to 
the public gratis. The sale of this great artist’s 
pictures at his house, ‘The Golden .Head’ in 
J-ieicester Fields, presented many peculiar features. 
One of the conditions was that on the last day 
of .sale, a clock (striking every five minutes) 
sliould be placed in the room, and when five 
minutes after twelve had struck the iiast 
picture mentioned in the sale book was to be 
deemed sold, the secomL picture wdieii the clock 
had struck the next five minutes, and so on. 
till tlie whole nineteen pictures had been .sold. 
Hogarth’s celebrated ‘March of the Guards to 
Finchley’ was disposed of by means of a raffle. 
A large number of chaiice.s were subscribed, for, 
those which remained over being given to the 
Foundling Hospital. One of the.se latter Win- 
ning the prize, the picture was forthwith 
handed over to the Governor of that institu- 
tion. It, is interesting to note tliat the six 
paintings of the ‘ Marriage a la mode ’ were sold 
at this time for one hundred and twenty 
guineas, and half a century later realised one 
thousand. Dr Richard Mead was one of the 
most remarkable figures of this period, and 
his collection of books, coins, slatuaiy, mid 
drawings was the largest formed in his time. 
Pope wa.s among his patients, and has com- 
memorated his tastes in the lines : 

Rare monkish manuscripts for Hearne alone, 

And books for Mead, and butterflies for Sloane. 

This physician, who possessed a museum at 
the back' of his house in Great Ormond Street, 
is said to have been profe.ssionally consiiUed by 
Watteau, who painted two pictures for him in 
memory of his visit. The sale of this collec- 
tion was effected by Abraham Langford, who was 
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Square, where so many lustorieal sales have 
been ejected— the Stowe, the Bernal, the 
Hamilton Palace, and the Fountaine being a 
few ol: tlie most celebrated in recent years. 


T n E U 0 N T II : 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

A i\iosT interesting ceremony, attended by tlie 
Lord ]\layor a,nd Sberitis in their state robes, 
took place in tiie City of London a few weelcs 
back, in the unveiling of a luonument to John 
Ileiainge and Henry C'londcll. AhdiouglL to 
many these are nnfaniiliar namess, students ol‘ 
Shakespeare know them well as the friends 
and fellow-players of the immortal po(*t, to 
whom posterity owed the first collective (alition 
of Ilk works. Without the loving labours oi‘ 
these two friends of Shakespeare it is certain 


that 


great numher of his plays would 




have been destroyed ; for as they knew them 
they were rough prompt-copies used in tlie 
theatre, which would most jn'ohably have dis- 
appeared as valueless things had they not hoini 
rescued for q^iihli cation. It is supposed that 
about two hundred and fifty copies of the 
first folio Shaloispeare were printed, for it is 
yet com]>aratively coimnon ; but fine, unmuti- 
lated copies are very rare indeed, and command 
a high ]:)rice. It is interesting to note that 
the book was published at one pound per 
copy — equivalent to about four limes that 
sum now. A Imndred years ago a copy 
in good preservation could he ])oiiglit without 
dilliculty for twenty pounds. At ihe present 
time a collecXor would consider himself fortunate 
if he secured one for five hundred pounds. The 
monument to the compilers of this volume is 
ill the Church of St i^lary, Aldermaubiiry, where 
Hemingo and Coiidell lived and were buried. 

One of the few structures that a<ld to the 
beauty of a landscape is a we 11 -designed stone 
bridge. In some of our counties, notably in 
Derbyshire, these are common enough, and some 
of them allord splendid models for the architect. ^ 
The modern bridge is too often a liideous mass j 
of iron-work, and there are already some bridges j 
of this description crossing the Thames in j 
the neighbourhood of London which arc a i 
positive disgrace to tlie city. It has recently 
been determined to rebuild tbe ijridge at Kew, 
and it is interesting to note that tbe two 
counties between which it forms a junction — 
Middlesex and Surreys — have liecn at variance 
■with regard to the new structure, Middlesex 
being in favour of a stone bridge and Surrey 
preferring a cheaper structure of iron. How- 
ever, tlie tw-o eoiuities very wisely determined 
to incur the expense of a special report on the 
relative merits of the two kinds of bridges ; 
and as this report is strongly in favour of 
stone, we may hope that Kew will not be dis- 
figured. by a latticc-wmrk girder bridge, the 
fate of so many other picturesque spots on 
the silvery Thames. 

■The AHhmolean Museum at Oxford, with its 
priceless contents, recently ran a narrow^ escape 
of being destroyed by fire. During a severe 
tlnuideratorni the building was struck by light- 
ning, tiiid the roof was fired ; but luckily lielp 
was at_ liaml, ' and , by^ cutting away some of the 


burning -woodwork the building was savi.^d. 
The important point to be noted in this in- 
cipient contlagration is that the Museum was 
furuislied with no fewer than four lightning 
condiiciors ; but the lightning struck a gable 
wdnch was unprotected, and tbe electricity seems 
to have tiuvelled along a lead gutter and down 
a .standpipe to tlie earth. Tlie occuiTence shows 
that a Iniilding only partially^ protectcfl liy 
metal points is in almost as sorry a condition, 
as one tliat has none at all. 

Electric luilways arc .still in their infancy, 
and it is impossilile to foresee wliat develop- 
ments may accrue to them in the. future, .it 
is proved, however, that they are most ceilainly 
the best means wliich can be ado])ted for under- 
ground traction, on account of tbe absence uf 
all smoke or other noxious vapours. But there 
are some who prophesy for tbe electric loco- 
motive a wide application above ground, and 
ivbo look forward to a speed of from one 
Imndred and tiveidy to one hundred and fifty 
miles an hour as no impossibility. This light- 
ning sjieed is to be attained, so it i.s said, on a 
single line of rail designed by M. Lartigue. 
Tlik line is supported some feet above the 
ground level ; and the cars, in pairs, are hung 
astride of it like a couple of sacks balancing 
one another on a donkey’s bade. The cars are 
provided vdth ivhecls, and each carries beneath 
it two electric motors ; there are also guide 
wheels on the lower parts of the car which ac.t 
on guide rails, so as to keep the veliicle steady'. 
It is claimed lh;it this single rail line is much 
sal’er than the present system, and that it would, 
be advantageous to erect such lines fur ])nssengcr 
service only' at the sides of our existing railways. 
Up and down lines between London and Brighton, 
the two coimecled at the ends and therefore in 
coiitiiiiious circuit, could 1)0 built and eqiii])ped 
with rolling stock for about one million sterling. 
Such obstacles as tunnels, stations, &c., on Ihe 
existing railways would he surmounted by the use 
uf viaducts, or carrying the rail over hills on. 
suitable supports. A short length of line on the 
Lartigue principle has lieen open for some time 
in Ireland, and k said to give satisfactory results. 

The elaborate prepamtions wliich were made 
to observe the recent eclipse of the sun were of 
no avail, for nearly' all along the line covered by 
the lunar slnidow clouds prei'cnted any^ obser- 
vation being made. But tbe visitors who flocked 
to Norway as simple sightseers were not dis- 
appointed as ‘Were the astrunon'icrs, for the 
spectacle aflorded by^ the adiaiiice of the lunar 
shadow over the earth was a most impressive 
one. The Times correspondent descril)es Xhidso 
as a situation from which this magnificent 
phenomenon could be admirably seen: ‘As tbe 
shadow advanced acims the fiord it em'elo]>ed 
the. training squadron as it lay^ at anclior, the 
details of the sliipU rigging disappeared from 
view, and their lights gleamed forth brilliantly. 
Still the shadow ju^essed on with its majestic 
speed of a mile in every couple of seconds. It 
moved as swiftly as a eaimon-liall until it 
readied the ob.'^ervers at Vadso, and then 
announced to them in the most impressive 
manner that the supreme moment of tlieir 
visit had arrived, and that totality was com- 
plete. The darkness that then buried Yadsu 
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Tlus tentli report of tEe Iiif^p<‘ctoi*s of the 
Sea Fisher-ie^^ of Eiigland and Wales, which has 
been recently issued, contains a miinber of 
interesting facts concerning the harvest of the 
sea dni‘ing the i)ast year. Fisliing round our 
coasts lias hinderg(Uie a great, change in the sub- 
stitution of tlie steam trawler for the pictur- 
esque lishiiig-smaek ; hut the exleiit to which 
til is change has been brought is nut generally 
laiown. Hull has no^y no fewer tlian one 
Imndred and ninety - five sb^am trawlers, 
(.h'iinsby has one liunclrcd and eighty-nine, and 
Shiehls seventy-one. The steam trawler iishes 
by whohcsale methods, while the smack was a 
mere retailer ; moreover, the new vessels can 
more easily reach the distant fishing-grounds, 
and more ra^ddly bring the perishable cargo 
home. At Hull, we read, ‘there had been at 
times serious gluts in the market, and consc- 
qiieutl}" serious falls iu ])rices.’ At another port 
^ large cpmntitics of sprats were sold fur manure.’ 
Altogetlier, it is evident that there is no lack 
of lish round our coasts, and it is a strange 
anomaly tliat this form of food in most of onr 
inland centres is actually (hearer than mutton 
which comes from the antipodes. At South- 
ampton several tons of mullet ‘ stunned hj tlie 
cold ’ were taken out of the dock there," and 
in Clovclly Bay herrings were so pilentiful tliat 
it did: not pay the fisliermen to catch tliem. 
The improved state of the water in the Thames 
is borne witness to by tbe fact that above 
Gravesend larger shrimps were caught and better 
catelies made than usual 

Some important improvement.s are being carried 
out at Kew Gardens. First, the Temperate 
House, about six hundred feet in length, is 
being rapidly proceeded with, and wilT repre- 
sent, probably, the largest structure of the kind 
vet built. It is intended for the reception of 
succulent plants from sub-tropical countries, 
which hitherto have been contined. in tubs, 
but in tlie new house will bo plfuiled in beds. 
In another part of the gardens has been estab- 
lished a Immboo g.-irdeu, in which specimens, 
mostly Japanese, Chinese, and Himalayan, may 
be ,seeii growing as in nature. It iuay also 
be noted that two publications are in course of 
preparation by the ollicial staff a.t Kew. One is 
a coinjdete list of the plants in the gardens, 
which it is hoped will be the means of ''settling 
th<^ nomenclature of different species, and the 
other is a guide to the economic ]dants. 

Tbe Locomotives on Highways Bill, 1896, has 
now become an Act of Parliament, and Tier 
Majesty’s lieges are at liberty to use, without 
any vexatious restrictions, vehicles propelled by 
mechanical agency. The ])assing of this act is 
due inahily to the exertions of Sir David 
Balomons, the ])resident of the Self-propelled 
Traffic Association, who, with a niiniber of other 
gentlemen as disinterested and unbiased by 
personal or pecuniary motives as liiinself, has 
worked very hard to get this important measure 
passed into law. Sir Da^’^d has recently pub* 
tislied a ' letter thanking those who have' shared 
Ills public-spirited labours ; and he takes the 
opportunity of appealing to everyone interested 
in . the mOA^emenfc to do nothing to abuse the 
freedom now extended to them by this act. 
H;e ' says . that; at no period in the history of 


the English legislature has so libei’al a measure 
been and he appeals to those who will 

mostly benefit by it to avoid injury to the roads, 
to use every possible care not to frighten horses, 
to store no dangerous bhpuds (ptdroieums) care- 
lessly, and to generally take care that in a year 
or two lienee it shall not become necessary to 
pass another act ‘to control those who have 
shown their inability to control themselves.’ 

In May last, on the West Highland (North 
British) line, a passenger train ran off the rails 
witlp the exception of the engine, but was 
happily brought to a standstill, before much 
damage was done, by tlie prompt application of 
the Westinghouse brake. Lieutenant - Colonel 
York attributes this accident, in his report to 
the Board of Trade, to the expamsion and con- 
seipient distortion of the line produced b\" the 
great heat prevalent on the day of the occur- 
rence. The engine-driver as.serts "that he actually 
saw that the line in front was distorted, and lie 
anticipated that the train would leave the rails, 
hence lie applied the brake, and immediately 
afterwards the train left the metals. It is 
siqiposed that the engine kept its place owing 
to the flexibility imparted to it by the leading 
bogii^ It has always been customary to leave a 
space between the ends of rails so as to allow 
fur expansion ; but it would seem, in view of 
this accident, that something more is needed. 
It should be stated, hoAvever, that the report 
from Avhich our aecoiuit of tbe accident is 
taken mentions that there were indications 
that the portion of line in ([uestion had not 
been maintained in a thoronghly first-class 
condition. 


‘OF A U T U M N.’ 

I. 

A ‘little love and laughter, ’ many tears : 

That is our life. ’Tis like an autumn dny ; 

A gleam of .snnsliine in the lietiveii iq)]»c:u\s, 

A beam from tliose blue depths, that may not stay : 
Then rain, uneeasirig ; witliereil leave.s in sliower.s 
Come rustling down : .so with this life of ours. 


A smile to kindle love, a tender look 

From lovelier depths than heaven’s brightest bhte ; 

One golden chapter in a dreary Itook, 

And then life takes again its dull gray htie. 

Yet if forgetfulneBS could make it bright, 

Would we forego remembrance, if we might ? 

Maud Aunold. 

V TO CONTEIBITTOIIS. 

Is#. All communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor, 389 High Street, Edinburgh/ 
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.side, where he seated her on a low iiat boulder, 
and, picking np his gold pan, poured water 
over tlie injured ankle until the buckskin 
moccasin was soaked ; then, gently laying the 
foot in the running water, he turned to look 
at and speak to his patient. He had acted 
mechanically in his ministrations, as men in the 
mountains do when they render help to one 
in disLre.sa ; they give the assistance freely, and 
afteiuvards ask the inevitable questions. 

Erskiiie was puzzled : he gazed at the fairest 
face he had ever seen, an oval face of pule 
olive tint, with dark liisti'oiis eyes, capable of 
passion, whether love or hatred ; a tall, supple 
ligure, the graceful outlines well displayed by 
tlie light antelope-skin jacket, tlie sliortened 
sleeves showing rounded arms and delicate small 
hands. A short skirt of heavy store cloth, a 
soft felt hat with gay ribbon round it, and a 
golden-coloured kerchief tied loosely roinid the 
neck completed the costume. To this may be 
added a belt of cartridges ronnd the waist, and 
a light rille of small calibre beside, her on tlie 
ground. Red absorbed idl these details in one 
quick glance, and as he gazed he wondered 
W’ho this fair apparition was — certainly not 
iiidian, as certainly not white. Such a dainty 
creature as the one before him he had never 
seen in the hill country, or anywhere else for 
that matter. These tbonghts passed tliroiigh 
his mind in a moment, and then he inquired, 
with a smile : 

‘ Do you feel any better V 

The girl looked up at him, and, with a sliglit 
blush, .said : 

‘ Oh yes. I cannot say how grateful I am 
to you ; tlie pain has already ceased. It was 
stupifl of me to slip on the slide rock;’ adding 
proudly, ‘ I never did such a thing before,’ as 
though si ijjpiog on treacherous slide rock was 
to be ashamed of. Slie spoke in a low, clear 
tone, but a faint touch in her accent told him slie 
spoke another langnage than English. Siie had 
•seen .some black- tail deer grazing in a hollow 
l}'ing buck from the canon slope, and wa.s on lier 
way to stalk them when she missed her footing on 
the loo.se slide rock. ITesently she declared her 
foot to be all right again, and, springing up, 
attempted to walk, but would at once have 
fallen had not Erskine caught her round the 
waist and supported her. The girl, glancing 
hastily at him, said: ‘Let me sit down again, 


please ; ’ then adding, ‘ oh, what shall I do D 
Tears stood in her dark 


eyes, and she seemed 
much distressed at her helplessne-sis. 

Ned, iio^vever, came to her relief by saying 
at once: ‘DouT worry yourself; I’ll help you 
through this,’ and then he asked where she 
lived and with whom. 

She told him her father, who was a Frencli- 
• Canadian trapper and hunter, had his camp 
.some three miles down the stream, that he 
' asually passed through that district every two 
years or so, and that she was in the habit of 
,,accompan 5 ung him on his summer trips, when 
they fished and shot together, more for amuse- 
ment than profit, adding that her fatlier would 
be ' tnioasy if she were not back at the camp 
.afternomt.^ ‘Besides,’ she said, with a 
'■•'qiiiek glance round her, and then at Ned, ‘you 


know, you understand, I — well, I must get back 
.somehow.’ 

Ned fully grasped the fact that thi.s charming 
.specimen of the trapper feminine could nut 
remain where she was, so he told her to com- 
fort herself, as he would take her back bimself ' 
on mule back, lie wa.s rewarded with a bright 
.smile and a grateful look from the dark eyes. 
Telling the girl he would return in a few 
minutes, Ned slipped off the hobbles from bis : 
imile grazing near by, and telling his ]:)ai‘tiiers i 
what had occurred, quickly strapped some 
hlaidvcts on the aninmTs back, securing them : 
with a wide horse-bair ciiicli, then fastening a : 
leatliern strap loop-fashion to the cinch, for j 
the injured foot, he led the mule to wliere the ; 
girl was sitting. Lifting her on to the impro- | 
vised side-saddle, he carefully placed the injured | 
foot in the loop, and telling her to steady her- ^ 
self by holding on to the nude’s mane, he led 
the animal down the canon trail. During all I 
this time the girl had not spoken. When 
he deftly placed lier on the mule, she had ' 
quickly blushed a crimson glow, a.s quickly 
fading ; but a.s he walked in front she looked ’ 
him over from head to foot. Ned’s erect .sinewy 
figure seemed to fa.scinute her, for her e}^es 
never wandered from it for an instant. The 
trail widening, Euskine fell back to walk beside 
lier, and, after asking if she felt comfortable, 
said: ‘You have not told me your iiame yet/ 
at the same time giving her liis own. She said 
her name wa.s Juanita, the name of her mother, , 
who came from sunny Mexico. Her father was 
Dave Le Gros, ‘better known, I believe,’ she 
added, smiling, ‘ as French Dave.’ Ned in sur- 
prise cried : ‘ Fi-eiich Dave 1 I know your father 
very well. I hunted with him two years ago 
on the Rosebud liange, but I did not know 
before that lie had a daughter — and such a 
daughter!’ lie added softly; but tlie girl’s 
quick ears caught the expression, judging by 
the keen glance .she gave her companion. 

The name Juanita, or, still bettei-, Nita, 
.sounded very soft to Ned, who wa.s rapidly 
losing his head, if not his heart, to thi.s half- 
caste beauty beside him. He knew lier faiber 
to be of French extraction, with a strong dusli 
of Indian blood in lum. Her mother being 
Mexican made the girFs nationality rather a 1 
problem. But wliut did it matter thought Ned; j 
she was tlie most beautiful woman he had ever 
seen, and he blessed the luck}^ accident that had 
given him this iinlooked-for break in tlie dull 
monotony of mountain life. The journey was a 
slow one. Mules may be steady and sure, but 
they are not fast, and iiiiless urged tliey simply 
crawl. Perhaps Ned neglected forcing tlie pace 
lest the injured foot should be shaken, or 
possibly he wished to prolong this teie-a-tete 
.so novel and pleasant to him. It was certainly 
not the glorious view before them that caused 
the snail-like pace, for neither Ned nor Nita 
gave a look at it even ; nor did the mule, who j 
resented this imii.sual trip, as it interfered with j 
his enjoyment of a bit of choice bunch grass lie j 
had hitdy discovered. And yet the scene was j 
worth looking at, i 

Before them lay the silent canon, its sides | 
towering upward.s some thousand feet. To right I 
and left lesser ravines led back to timbered | 
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V.U.!}, a /;ri/,v!y, wueii .-jr.' lum igaonini loa- ly lo 
idiiab lie*, ih‘;)iv;-t, tree and U'a.^^ lo‘pt prl.sujirr 
nnl/d lirr falher e;nae to lau' i'rlirl’. d\.s 
Ned li;-tcat“d lu the low, Sioi'i veaco, with ihe 
ihiiit lhrei;p! iaioiKilioa, ho wished {hd.s al'iei’” 
noon iiiiglit iieWii' eri-l ; and oiit'e, whsa liie 
aiOilo sliglilly sinaildc'ti ()]t a itaigh itii of the 
trail, he eaught hfU* Jiand m» etca ly ht-r, and 
ae’-ticed wliui ft eaiall, wolbahoptMl lipJc haiul elio 
Ijad, eveui though, it was suiil.'UnaMl to a russet 
iu’uWii in eoloui’. The’ gii’l was I’luinhwiag soiuc 
aiatlera in lier miad adsu. It aiu.'-t he rentoai- 
biu'ed lha,t even ia Uu; luiie we.-'t, iu those 
days as now, llioi'e was ilie stern, inexorable 
law of race, d’he widies lo(,.dve.d on the liali:- 
casle a.s not ].>eing a feliow-Ci'ealiii’e, but a,s an 
iufericu* being, well enoagli tu eunpluv, but iia- 
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uaya as now, Uioi'e w’as me sieri 
law fjj’ race, d’he widies lo(,.dve.d 
casU-i a.s not ].>eing a fenow-ci'ealiii’' 
iufericu* being, well enoagli tu eunj 
|)oi^i!)le ii.> as.Oi.dab' a llh ua e(p,iai 
poor Hi ta, knew' lids. Slie Inal 
th,e saaiti ex']':»e,rie'aces ed’ being s 
i-ajially cut l)j other girls and tlnd 
the .ytiuiiy' aiVonian of to-day gs,)es tl 
;d.):e r, willy tries to 3oa;r to inaew 
heiglitis. She had fell this keenly, 
tier' coiiveut ed uea,tiv):ii ■ha.d' ],:)ee.i,i' tlie 
o(' hew self d,\ led sU|i.';i'joi‘e ; her Ua 
•shrewd" go^>d, sense . ha,d inai.le I, 


n-er.t'. auo I’on vewsaJauu, j 
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' n iUi uu e(p,Uil nnans ; nn<i 
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bit, this In.auily at the {inn;; 
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liinl .-.die fell, glad to meet 
dk, and lu look at him ; and 
fUie Imr a great .servita: t and 
■e Boulhern hetirt went <.tut 
m, Tliese ' sontliern natures 


..have a way of going to' extremes as a rule. It 
i.s all um.lylng love or eternal hatred ; you take 
■ your ehoi.ee .if - you have' the powew ■ 

'A sin.'iilei.i turn iu tlia t.r’ai,I disclosei.! ohl Daveb 
wiiujc A roomy lent and an Indian leepeo or 
lodge of pole.-i ineeiing oveidmiid, v.’rapjitMi w'ith 
. overlapping can vas—for Dave ■ had a , hiving; ' for.' 
"■:lhd!i:iu. wavs— stood ■'o,ii..xi',:g:rassy . 'flat ■■ near the 
kstream-side. Faeld'iorses grairiiig 'close' bj, some 
iVesli .-kins ‘itoggiMl uut to ilry in the run, and a 
^ dioap ■ 'of '•: deui! ; asheB worn 'ail: '■ that ; met ^ the' eye, 
a, ip.iick. glauce - at k tlie- campj-said : 
vk;My;' 'father 'has'. a.ofc' returned ■■;yet!:--Ahere . k ono 
;.d:|iAl:r,;.-Hed..' stopped: the..'- iiutln '.at' ''the: 'tent,, and 
kik'te'ii'liig' : back ■ the canvas,' p.Iifted ' ,' the. ' ■ girl 
ami caiTiud iicr in-sirb’, where he placed uer 
gently on u pile of Imtialo rob‘cs and ardt .skina 

'..kirelt '■.to,'' hrranga' 
: ;a'','.;eoiii|i:yl,ftble ■;■ lounge'.; for 'I'rer,. ■ their f aecis '. ' came 
... j!i.sly';;;;ileay :mmk .otlim*, the . dark:;- 'eyes; looked' 


Ihtiuu* b'ul d(ivr;hgic(i h-U' s!i[tplc figure Io its 
bigberd, pit'di. lu rliodiiiny muMnUdns after 
game, iu shotting, fishing, and .ihling, idie vva.s 
f|uito at lioim-. .l.'\:ai'k‘f.'S, active, and .si.roiig, she 
was a valuable ally io he.r fnllier. Iter tent, 
.supported by a .siiamg asli pole, ninde in joints 
s(‘cured by i 3 ‘(.in rings, for cmivcnience of Iraiis- 
piiii, was of .'^louL waterproof canvas ; from the 
]iole lunig leatlioJ'U sacks and bags cuntuiirhig 
iic-r vrardrobe. llru.she.s, combs, and urticks dear 
to the feminine mind re]»osed iu ncte of deer 
sinew, while a large iiielal Vatsiu wars mouiitcfi 
uij a stand of pine stick.'-', d.eft)y manufactured 
by lier fnlher. Give a Caumlian wood.-inan an 
ax<i and an anger, ;.ind he can .make you uny- 
lldng from a house to ite fiuiiituj'c. At oiic 
side was a Ihi^'k layer of pine lijr-g on v.hi.'h 
w.i.s placcal a goodly dc-ptli of Ijlanlvois, hullhlo 
hides, and huaivldn.^-, forming a luxurious tar! 
^ceiited couch. Tim lh.ior wix.i strewed iviti! ITa- 
gyant lijis Al the sngar-piuc ; a large kuuiri] td 
■wild 3 ’ose.s mu I inunnlaiu iilicH w;is jdimml to llm 
canvas. The gemeral apiioaraiice uf i:huiidy 
tmai.jiesu was miiirely in keeping with lli.'it of 
iis mislrvss. .Mi(a bad ja'cei vimI a good cmivoui 
e'dmaUioit. half maid of many iliiiig.-. i.hc did i.s<?t 
fully understinnl, lai'l Itilor on, wln-ii she had 
llie oj)]u>rtunily, plied Ked. freely willi (pue-- 
liojjH us j.f.> llml gi‘ea.1. outer wcu'M of which sdic 
ycl knew nothing — lor this girl w;is aspiring in 
' her desire for a ciiange of hiUToundings. Tht: 

, summer trip.s were well enough, Ijiit tiie long, 
dreajy winleio in some duill seiilement ■were wutui- 
iiome. IHut but that .she luol suitors in phrfity, 
but no one had yet tone lied her lieui't, and tlie 
lu.slruus eye.s letoked calmly and sm-eaidy on the 
as])ii'aiJits to her hand, and tlie red ]i|.?s smiled 
coldly, and said ^Hu/ She would tell herself 
that the right .man wa'Uild come Bomo day, 
and if he never came she would renudn always 
with her father, frud grenv old and ugly— this 
lust wdth a faiiit sljiver, for Hita knew she was 
beautiful ; the little mirror intngiiig on the 
tent pole tohi her that. When, thei'efovty thie 
fairdicarded stranger ivho had so kindl 3 *' helped 
her in her trouble, s apj^ccavd, her iij.stim:t teald 
hei* — trirst a woman to fmd that out — llmt the 
right man lua! come at hu>i, and thai' he w;m to 
be hers and slm was .surrender hci'.stdf to hi-? 
rule, 'Why do these imfailing intuitions come to 
us suddenly and without warning, and we 
never ini.s(;on£5trne thean ? "We accept 'without 
qucBl lolling, we simply know but carniofc ex- 
.: phii«. '. ' ';Ti:ds-;k.was\'k^ shek: let ' .Ned '' kiss 'kliehy; 
; ^ feeling ; 'hS'; '' ■thotegh, ::.;;,M;'"were ; n a't'ural'- , ;]ie^ . ;■ idioitldAh; 
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would slie not be liB altogether soon? and as 
lie kissed ber, lier heart rose up to hiiii in a 
wave of iiniideu tenderness and love. M’uch 
allowance niiisfc be made for Juanita. The 
girl was instinctively modest and reserved 
even ; but she was also a girl of passionate 
impulse when her heart was stirred he it 
reineinbered. To a girl of lier nature — un- 
fettered by conventional customs or rule-s, be- 
cause wholly ignorant of them, pining for 
companionship, for a friend in her loneliness, 
nursing her ideal in her lieart for years — love 
was of qitick growth wdieii her ideal lover 
presented himself. Deep down in lier Iieart 
she knew that this man was to be lier future 
hiisliand ; lier woman’s unerring instinct (a man 
is dull in such cases) told her so, and wliile the 
kiss startled her by its suddenness, it did not 
surprise hex% She simply accepted it as the 
first homage from her lover; she saw’ no 
wrong in doing so — would she not be his 
altogether soon? and in all this, as it rapidly 
ioassed througli her mind, there was no atom 
even of impropriet}’ of thouglit. Had Erskine 
trilled with her passion for him, she wa.s quite 
capable of killing him in anger and then her- 
self in despair. "Erskine was naturally unaware 
of this undercurrent. He simply sa'w a lovely 
face dangerously near liis o\Yn, and so he kissed 
it, not suspecting that the owner was risliing her 
soul on the act ; nor did he dream that his 
trilling gallantry would, yet draw him helplessly 
into tlie domestic net. He had not tliought over 
the matter mucli, like most men in the hills; 
he did not worry himsell' about the future-— 
\vhat was the good ? To-day was enough ; besides, 
wlien a treacherous bullet, a saloon brawl, a blow* 
from a grizzly’s paw, or a ‘wash’ out from a 
sudden flood might wipe out to-morrow for 
ever, it was a needless waste of time. 

He felt irresi.stibl3v draw- n to this girl, and 
he simply could not help it. 

Dave Le Gros was a specimen t^’pe of his 
c.his.s. Trapper and hunter from boyhood, he 
had passed his life in the mountains and forests 
of the AVesfcj from chilly Canada to the llio 
Graiifle border, kiiowiiig eveiy pas.s anti secret 
ti'ail in the mountains. A man of iron consti- 
tution, the raven luiir now’ .silvered, hut the 
dark eyes still keen and piercing ; a reserved 
and taciturn man, wending his weiy through 
forest and desert w'aste with the unerring cer- 
tainty of the Indian. Of resolute will, un- 
daunted courage, and skilled in resource, he 
had the reputation of being peaceful when un- 
molested, but a rtdentless foe when wronged. 
His wufe, a fair young senorita from Mexico, 
had been killed by hostile Cheyennes in his 
absence from camp one day, leaving the baby 
Juanita on his liands ; and the trapper had 
sworn over his dead wufe’s body never to let a 
Cheyenne pass him by. Report said he hud 
,,kept his oath unlnoken, and that the Cheyenne 
Indians dreaded hearing of this implacable 
■enemy being’ near them. 

; Erskine and he knew'’ each other, having 
hunted together .some two years previously. 
The former in a few^ words told the old man 
Af Ills daughter’s accident, and then retraced 
bis "[yay hack up the canon ; and as he slowly 
rpd 4 ';MMg., ilk. thoughts w^ere of Nita. He 


felt instinctively that this girl was far beyond 
her class, and that he wuis treading on dangerous 
ground. The sw’eet pale face was in his 
mind cojistantly, and all he could decide on 
was that he must call round next dajq if only 
to inquii'e how the ankle was progressing"; 
besides, he wished to have a talk with her 
father. Poor Ned ! 


THE FARMER’S LIFE. 


‘Who’d be a farmer?’ From eveiy quarter of 
the country comes the ciy of despiur — from 
wiieat counties and sheep counties ; from where 
mile upon mile ctf le\a3l wheat-fields lie yellow' 
and 'waving under tlie spacious sky, and from 
where the wiry long-tailed sheep roam in their 
thousands over the silent Welsh, hills; from 
Devomshire cooinbes wdiere red cattle graze tlie 
well-waitered ‘Garden of England;’ from the 
hop-yard.s and oreliard.s of the West Midlands— 
rises the universal tale of woe. Bad harvests ; 
ruinous prices ; the foreigner witli liis w'lieat 
and Ids ’wool, and, above all, his frozen carcasses 
by the sliipload of ten and twenty tliousand, 
all combining to hold the English farmer’s head 
under water till his struggles cease. 

I am not going l;o propound a remedy for 
the agi'icultural disease. Still less am I about 
to blame aii}^ one, not even Government or the 
farmer himself. I have no theories to offer for 
eitlier cause or cure. I do not believe in 
poultry-fanning as a straw for the drowning 
agriculturist to clutch at, nor in bee-keeping, 
nor even in the supjaression of the butcher and 
other ‘middlemen’ wdio are in some (|iiarters 
regarded as standing between the farmer and 
prosperity. 

But, oil, the pity of it! The sorrow^ of heart 
at the thought of the ancient and honourable 
calling of hiisbandry having, as a iiK)ni:,vy-making 
profc.ssiou, seen its best da^’s ! Sad, oli sad, that 
we cannot, wnindcring in the cuuntry, view wdlli 
unalloyed jjh^asure the .snug homesii'ads, red- 
wailed' and tile-roofed, with Hanking barns and 
rick-yards, nestling among orchard, nuaidow', and 
ournlield ; that our flioughts run on to tlie too 
]>rohable debit balance .showm against tlui farmer 
in the bank-ledgers at the county tow'ii ; to 
tlie .sons one and all leaving the old roof to 
seek a liveliliood in Imde.s or professions already 
overstocked. ‘Anything hut farming, m3' lay, 
anything but that,’ the old man will say ; ‘a 
farmer’s name .spells ruin, wduitever it is.’ I 

Oh, the pit3^’ of it 1 For w'hat life is like the ; 
farmer’s? A life where the comparatively I 
sordid end of money-making is so lost; sight of 
—to the onlooker at least — in the beauty and I 
simplicity of the means. There are men of { 
fortune who phy at farming for amusement, ! 
as men play at golf and cricket ; Imt no one ■ 
pla}^? at hanking or shopkeeping, or — often— 
at 'lawyering. In few other occupations k tlio 
mone3^-getting .so pleasantly in the Ixickgronnd 
as here. The sowing, tilling, and garnering of 
crops, the breeding, 'rearing, and pei-feding of 
animals, are instincts with Englishmen. There 
is a pleasure in the sight of the waving eoiai, 
the heav}^ swathes of grass falling at each 
stroke of "the swinging scythe ; in a pa.sture full 
of sweet-breathed cows or a flock of vwes ‘witli 
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ii'i'uwiiig iauib:'" wldcli, is traally uiiecni- 

‘u'Chaj" wii.li tiie of oioucy aiid net< 

profit. 

Hn.-jv :!!'(' many omoiderr for svliom way,^ 
of f’armm'a, lito i'iaiuf.ry, and aiaiiiiiy jK-oplt- are 
full of Some, of u.- utiha]t]uiy liv‘* in 

Ifovii;' -- la,r‘'V ftuvas ; Imt. we* liave, of a 

<‘oiu!lrv 'pi'.rljapra aiel lo\e !o r‘ 0 ‘iv<' 

llieiu ve‘,’> or ioiparf ibem to uur eliildreii, 

vrlhK'.f’ e;U’iii^-t kiiowietjp-,' is. ala-., ai iaiek vralla 
; and, pa/ved Ktreeia. 

dlie old i'n,rnaa- v,dio' naade a, modeat ioriiim.; in 
tiio. palm;; dava la' t-hii'i;. >a' iSriy yoiivs. ago, 
ati'i udio;a> s.aj'S are oni. in tie’ ^v<^,u^^.d ami doing 
Wi-il, ".iili raa;.s mi !is lie* fa.rm, grundding 
evma lait ]>itl). fo ]ea.ve, and at he,aj 1 iioj ill 
;aii-!ii-d if ea.e'h anceeeding year l.n’ing-. a 'imdl 
rieneii. onh til' none al- aii.L On a farm to many 
of i !!'.' m 'f‘e;e if ii.s --- .Some of the Inxmm'h t^’cn, 
of lisV‘ are ohfainnhht udthonl, any iiuniediale oi- 
vi.'dhde uinlay of eoim Ilonse-rent |o Inyriu 
with is inelnded in the h'ase. All vtyjyj;dde>. 
in il k, tn] I ho;yuitl eggs are ihej-e for llio. laking-- 
]ie:ivv items these in, a, town hoiiMdiold. Of 
poi’dii'y mid baerm too tdie farmer is his eovn 
jiurveyor ; he knows the valmwof widl-dning 
matlun, and kills a slieep now and tijeii in 
t]ie‘ winter, the bailiit <;;r sliephe.rd heing alwavK 
glad bs lake ;t joint lor a SundayS dinm-r. Of 
lirewiiod he ha.s an iunple. supply for liis own 
noe b-’.-ades :ojme for side; tlm tidinmings of 
oremaid- and Inslges fnrnisli this. Moreovto;, 
tli'i fman on vddeh my Ihoiigiits are ninning 
bv,. ndiliin an ea.^y jotu’iuw of coal’ pit;-:. I'he. 
i.-mn siU] leawe a,t tlu'tai ifidoeli on a wiiiter 
ire'riiiir.j; .-.nd lie a,t liome again a lew httnrs alfer 
idgJilbd]. Soim^ fm’iHei>* wi\’e.';* both bak'- and 
}(!vw ai Imnie :-till; but in tln^w^ days of (diraj) 
and oowd balojA Invad, of ikns and ttnimm-g 
boiid ! ndom - ajv dying steadily. 'Buf iheeidm'- 
f.re;o is .nill at- work, and , np]di<'S boi h lem^e 
and nun. hi the eool dud; of Hie. « idoi'damse 
ihe <dd leave pioo'-^ ihiopily round and roinid, 
and the hidek' 'av* ei, juiee ooze i out fiom the 
]')dpy Irujl a. the luaivy wheel roils tm, 

>o ilie old man si ill eiings pa Ids life’.s home 
and work; mod, thanks to the. experienre of 
iifty y'-as.-' and m«n'e uiul to life-long habits (si 
imnjit laneo ainl adh'ity, he eau allord to do 
bn. Ii.j rati no longer ‘g'-'t over tlj(^ ground’ 
a.s la n,-edi po do ; the lase of Ids {ieJd.s fiami 
liie ho'oj, and !lie 01 liic laiie from the 

hoU'-’o niake ilieniwlves but, and hi.s stout a.di- 
plani i-: eo]i“-!anily lit his hand. But, he .>its 
hi-- male a-, tirmly a,- evm', and draws on him- 
self the repojof of hi- wife for Iianl and — tu 
IKO' mind — r<ekK'es rifling. 

In llie gray dawn t)f a Fehniary morning he 
may he lo-ard at, his hedrooni wdndo\g in e,on- 
.^adtation witli the. haiiilf as to the. d.ayvs woik. 
For mdess the weather ]>e tlmrongldy fcU3tt]i‘d 
this <‘annoi Ijo arianged uverodght j>oes the 
fro.'ii fjold ? Then let the teams go on with 
mamire-eailiug. Is it still mild and opeiil 
Tlmn the;)' r.an lu ploughd Very soon the 

old genilem.-rn down and ah(mt amongst tin; 
work himself. None ku-uv h»*tter than he the 
i-elative \alm; of ilu* masters e)e and Imnd ; 
and though his hands are active at anything that 
li? gohig altering here and adjusting "there, 
and lie has as niimh faith in ejcauiple as in 


preci'pt, lie ]»refers lit he eviu’vwliere by tunis 
and nowhere long. 

dVe may he sure lie does not, go very far afield 
\v i i,li ( m t e; rsi i j ig n g] ;< ] j , . \ ^ p-, t j 5 c ^ nug ’ ,-1 ;di ) 1 e;^ 
wfiere two ;dei:k, \vell-g]< >omisd mares /ire gelling 
t lieir hi'ea k la-d.. lie ndmini.-iev.'; an oft-repf'aied 
c.iintion 1,0 the groorn le lu- mere spin'ing will] 

I lie corn, for wii.h liglu, h.nfis lunl lit i!e work 
lie iinds Idrs H-attie' ;i.pi. to pull ra.ther htird on 
I lie rein if the iV-etling is ten high. I.Iis next 
work i.-i l,(« tui-n a, toji ;nid liiT'a trough or 
gutter with water hii* the 'poidn-y, A wlme,] 
tai rued i'V the, hix.tok give-; a ioiisianl sup]d3/ 
lo house mid yards : hnl. he eom|)laiti.s that not 
a man on the plaen c.-in be Irirtfij It? k<ep the 
driiikingdmatghs eon.oont 1_\ uill, and this khn\v» 
ledge induce.- him in make the roiindt of the 
folds a dozen Simcf, in t,,!ie day. 

A visit to the elndrdiou.se whieh adjoins The 
eart-horse staldes showp- him that a day’s ehalF 
milting i.s needed. A slow mnl toik-onn* joh 
this on a fai-m wliere t-ln^ only 1- 

mpuine. There almost daily a pair <d’ hor,ser4 
must tread their inoimtonuus round to Wi*rk 
the sunk marhiiimy in tlie yard wdtiel) com- 
numicfites with the milter in the .-Ited. JAii 
heicg wdiere an engine is an item 01 the dead 
sttu-k, enough clndf can be. (Uit on a winter’s 
t.'lay to last horses, caitle, and .sheep nearly a 
fortnight ; and cumi-grinding is acco]i'i])lislii'd 
•with rap.ial celerity. 

Tin; sight of llie ]tosijiian in l.he lane is a 
reminder ihak Idv.-ik'fast will he, wadtiiig. This 
bi a. late meal lie.ny fur the inn.ster -finds his 
appetite failing, and wandd fain diarpen it. if 
he ca.li by an hour or two’s oecnpatdon ;ind 
inoriiiiig air. So ii i- often nearly Jiiiie hefore 
oit.s down in the .-sunny hrivikfa.sl-ioom to the. 
jaiileful of cold jjam. hoih-d eggs*., ami broiled 
kidney.-., wdiieh are ]uvsent in (juaiiliiiw: that the 
itMVii.aiiai! hndn alarmingly pi’ofu till Ijis wauls 
me. hrouuhl into proportum with the bupjdy hy 
••opium doses of fre,-li eoitidiw' air. 

Jjater mi uur fiieiid goes fnrtlier nheld. 
Down in M.ong Orchard’ a man i-j at wurk 
bimiiug the cnltingH of the apple-trees iiito 
lagots. 'Dii'o is jiiecw-workj hut, it is jir'^L us 
Well to give an igve to Die job now and tlicu, if 
only to .see Innv near it ia lo coinpletion ; for 
wiieii it is iinished aiiutdier must be fomid fur 
liie iaboureiv Mo can be told, too, to keep an 
e\e on the hedges, e.speeially where Ibo rabldi- 
holes in liie bank slnov .signs of recent dikw 
tiiihauce ; for at a dayh feiTeting whieh some 
fxiend.s from the town took yesterday a 
f‘-ri'et day ‘Ujj,' and, ihu-km-ss coming mg Imd 
to be abandom^d. Soom-r or lalc'i' the creature 
will sleep oil' its surfeit oi rabbit ami will 
irnme out, creeping about the hank aufl Iiedge- 
botlom witii a}>parej]t hcdple.s.'^ness. 

FiU'iliei* on the ieam.s' are id plough, the 
stubble disappearing steaddly before the mlvaiic- 
ing .share, uiid giving pduce to the fre.di uinl 
fragrant red .soil which, seen at a distfince, takes 
a j'ic-l] purple tinge. The head carter drives a 
pair of powerful lior.sej ubi'east- ; his second in 
command lias aiiotbi'r pair ; wliile the bailiff 
Indds the stilt -5 behind three Imrses driven 
land»:*mj with a hoy at the lemlerN head, Ilie 
middle liur.so of the three h a xlniiity idraw- 
burry remi-~-a * three* year old’ gutting hisj first 
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experience of the collar. With a steady com- 
panion behind and before, he may fret and 
innie himself into snbinission without much risk 
of harm. The next step will be in the shafts 
of a pair-horse wagon with a steady collar- 
mate abreast of him. The farmer rarely calls 
for the services of a professional horse- trainer, 
and probably did not even in bis younger days, 
wlieii lie bred a good back now and then and 
sold at remunerative prices. 

Finally, the morning’s round of inspection 
ends with a visit to the shepherd, who is just 
now in the midst of the lambing season, and, 
in Iris own eyes at least, tlie most important 
person on tlie farm. And he certainly is a man 
in wliom much coiilidence is usually placed. A 
fn‘sfc-rate sliepherd brooks no control but that 
of his master ; the carter and the cowman may 
receive the as-sistance and ow2i to some extent 
the authority of the bailiff; but among bis 
flock the sliepberd reigns supreme, grumbling 
even at much interference from Iris employer. 

When the liedges are cut and laid in the 
spring, a rough stile, something like a small 
wattled hurdle, is made in tlie track of the 
farmer’s daily z’oimd tliat be may avoid either 
a circuit to reach a gate or damage to the 
liedges by continually climbing tliein. Hedging 
and ditching, like a hundred otlier details of 
country work, is an art. This again is piece- 
work, and is paid for by the yard. If tliere are 
trees in tlie liedge wliicli need trimniing, or 
the lower boughs lopping, or if a tree has been 
felled and the stump left for the hedger to 
^ grub,’ such items are extra. 

The farmer grumbles a little over bis wife’s 
dinner-hour — ^two o’clock. The proper time, he 
says, is noon; a farmer should dine wdien his 
men dine. But ^ Jiiy wife ’ will not bear of 
it, anil perhaps the old gentleman himself 
grumbles more from habit than from any real 
desire for tlie noontide meal now. After dinner 
there is generally a long doze in the wide 
leatlier-covered arm chair by the lieartb, followed 
by a startled waking, an exclamation of surprise 
at the lateness of the hour, and a call for Ids 
mare that lie may gallop round before ‘knock- 
ing-off time.’ 

The hour of Miigli tea’ brings tlie newspaper 
to those districts wliich possess two posts in 
the day. This, and his men’s Hime-hooli:,’ kept 
as methodically as a banker’s ledger*, will, 
alternating with an occasional uneasy luip, pays 
away the time till nine o’clock brings tlie two 
niairls with the great Bible and Prayer-book. 
I wish that certain occu])auts of lecterns could 
hear and take paUern from the tones of the 
silver-headed man of three - score and ten as 
he reads the Evening Les.son and the Collect for 
the week, iinishing with ‘ Lighten our darkness.’ 
Then there is a sound of heavy bolls shooting 
home and chains rattling, and "the house grows 
.still. There are no rnen-sorvants in the house, 
partly because the farm is well supplied with 
cottages, and married men are steadier and less 
. wishful to roam than their single brethren. 

The old gentleman seldom stirs fi'om liome 
at;n Time -was when he made one of 
-a circle ,pf dashing farmers who, the day’s 
f ^ off in gig or dogcart 

six, .eight,' or ten miles ^ to each other’s houses 


for a late dinner, followed by many a rubber 
of wdiist and perbaps an impromptu dance. 
With a little prompting lie wull recall tales 
of ga}' evenings, wdien fun fast and furious 
followed days of toil ; of nights spent under a 
haycock to save the trouble of returning borne 
and to insure being np with the lark in the 
morning. Like most farmers, ywho as a class 
love to -work hard and play liard, he seems able 
to do with a minimnm of rest. Even nowv 
he seldom retires before midniglit, though he is 
often up at five. 

Though he is out and about in all w'eather.s, 
and .scorns an overcoat Avhen 3'*onnger nieii 
are buttoned to tlie chin, he likes a 'warm 
room •when once indoors, looking with smspicioii 
on an open wincloW' ami abominating a drauglit. 
On a wuirm Hay evening he still loves a tire, 
and will himself descend to the cellar and 
return wdth an armful of dry logs, which he 
piles on tlie fire with a liberal hand. There 
is sometlnng peculiarl}^ grateful to old blood 
in the blaze and crackle of -well-dried wood. 
But his wife often complains that she is 
stifled with the heat, and will leave tlie snug 
little sitting-room for one of the prim and 
silent parlours. 

He drinks his owni cider or perry from a 
silver tankard, wiiich does not betray any 
sliglit miuhliriess in the liquor. On Sundays 
the apples and nuts are still laid out on a 
co.stly dessert service, though little is eaten; 
and then he opens a bottle of port or sherry 
and drinks a glass or two. Claret is rarely 
seen on his table. Port and sherry wau'e the 
wines of his day, and his taste has not 
changed if the times have. But he uivder- 
stambs the merits of a bottle of dry cham- 
pagne, and has a case — or part of oue'--~.some- 
wiiere in hi.s private cellar. A bottle is 
considered an appropriate accompaniment to a 
dish of lamb’s tails; and wiieu the himhs 
arc docked of tliese needless ornaments in the 
spring a friend or two will come over to dis- 
cuss the merits of the dish, wuashed down 
with Tres-Sec. 

If a neighbour drops in for an. hour in tlie 
evening, the square- ent glass decanters are brought 
out, and our farmer, who rarely touches spirits 
wiieu alone, clinks glasses with his friend. 
Though no smoker himself, he has a long clay 
pipe or two somewhere in a cupboard, wiiich 
lie hospitably pi*odnces. Sometimes, to his 
secret sorrow, tlie visitor prefers his owui wmlb 
seasoned briar, whi<di is endured w'ith siient 
discomfort by the host. There is n<.i pipe so 
clean and sw^eet in the smoking as a new clay, 
wiiich leaves no foul stale odour beliind it 
Cigars are prohibited b}^ the lady of the house. 

Such a funner has a sort of donhle person- 
ality. In the fields and yards among the men 
his " appearance and -woivls are often homely. 
In old and faded coat, battered hat, and unlaced 
boots, he suits his speech to his company. 
‘Thee’ and Hhy’ are frequently on his lips, 
and ‘harry’ talces the place of harrow. Bat 
this equality and frakniity of speecli covers 
an absolute and rigid tlioiigli kind and generous 
authority. No farmer in the county is more 
respected by bis men ; not one of them wamld 
dream of attempting the least familiarity. . . , 
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‘Since lie refn.'^^es to tell you aiiytbiiig, wliat 
is to be done with liim '?’ I asked after we had 
been njiwni'ds of an hour (|iiestk)ning him. 

‘I sliall lock him np till he does telV 
replied the Governor bluntly. dA little touch 
of the rattan would soon make liim speak, Init 
unfortunately His Jiiajesty will not permit one 
to make use of itd 

‘And when will yon have him brought up 
again I asked. 

"‘To-morrow morn lug, if that will l;>e cou- 
\Tmieut b) your lordship,’ he replied. ‘Sliall we 
say eleven o’clock ? ’ 

‘Eleven o’clock wdll suit me admirably,’ I 
answered. ‘ Let us iiostpone it till then,’ 

The necessary orders were accordingly givmi, 
and the prisoner Avas luarclied awmy by his 
guards. 1 I'emairied for a few moments in con- 
versation with tlie Governor, and tlien also took, 
my departure. 

"For some reason or another my suspicion that 
the prisoner, In .sj)ite of his dark skin, and 
ignorance of any other tongue save the Medang, 
was not the native he pretended to be baunted 
me for tlie remainder of the day. I could not 
drive it from my mind. And wliy Roche should 
have per.sisted in asserting that he was not a 
European also puzzled me more than I cared to 
own. And yet when I came to analyse the 
evidence and his behaviour I could not fmd 
sufficient in it to warrant me in accusing him 
of complicity with the jn-isoner. 

On. iny return to the palace the Princess 
Natalie sent for me, and was quick to express 
her sorrow at wdiat had occurred. In. spite of 
the doctor’s assurance that my hurt was not 
dangerous, it "was some time before I could con- 
vince lier tliat I uais not mortally wounded. 

‘I cannot understand it at all,’ she said for 
about tlie tu'eiiticth. time. ‘ Alarie is so beloved 
by his people that I am convinced not one of 
them W(.)uld dream of raising lus hand against 
him. Tin*, man must .surely be a new arrival 
in the M'cdaiigs.’ 

‘Tliat is my own opinion,’ I replied; ‘but 
General Roche, who after all lias had more 
experience of Ihejn, seems to think otherwise.’ 

‘General Roche invariably thinks differently 
from any one else,’ she answered. ‘ Sometimes I lose 
patience with him. Do you know in what part 
of the citadel this wretched man is confined?’ 

‘Near the gate,’ I replied. ‘Pie is to be 
examined again to-morrmv morning.’ 

‘You will be present then, will you not? I 
shall feel .safer if 1 know that you are to be 
there.’ 

As she spoke she laid her little white hand 
upon my arm, and looked up at me with her 
poor blind eyes in a manner that wmuld have 
melted my heart had I been the most obdurate 
of men. There was magnetism in her touch, 
for it thrilled me through and through as I 
had never been thrilled before. 

‘I promise you I will be there,’ I said. ‘I 
hope that then we shall be able to discover 
; who the wretch is, and for what purpose lie 
attempted your brother’s life.’ 

‘ I thaiilv you,’ she said simply, and then 
.bade me good-bye. 

After dinner ’'that evening I went for my 
usual stroll round the battlements. Since darlc- 




ness liad. fallen, a greater feeling of loneliness 
liad come over me tlian I liad yet experienced. 

I missed Olivia, and I also missed the king, 
TJiey were only to be absent three da^'s, but 
even, tliat sliort time seemed an eteiaiity to 
look fonvard to. Of late a great restlessness 
had been my portion ; a desire to see something 
more of tlie East liad taken possession of me. 
I had always entertained a passion for travel ; 
and now tliat Olivia’s future was pi'ovided for, 
and a fitting opportunity presented itself, I 
resolved to gratify it. All being W'ell wdien 
they retiuaied, I Avould set off again in my 
3 ’ac’ht and allow tlie young coii]ile time to get 
over tlie first blush of their affection and to 
settde down sol)erly to their maiaied life ].)efore 
I returned to them. 

.By tlie time I had arrived at this conclusion, 
I had traversed tlie entire circle of the ivalls 
and was back again at the steps lieside tlie 
gate. It was a lovely night, and as I W' as not 
sleepy enoiigli to think of retiring to rest, I 
sat myself dowm on the coping and wati^lied 
tlie glimmering of tlie liglits upon tlie jilaiii 
below. Suddenly my ear canglit tlie sound of 
voices. Something about them riveted my 
attention at once. As there ^vas no one on 
that side of tlie Gate Tower but myself, it w^as 
evident that they must proceed from the cell 
below wdiere I sat, the grated wdndow of wdiicli 
overlooked the path leading from the city. 
Instantly I remembered that this W'as the rooni 
in wdiich. . the man ^vho had attempted the 
king’s life was confmed. No sooner did I 
recollect this tliaii I leaned as far over as I 
dared and listened. PTie talkers, wdioever they 
w^ere, were standing at the window, so that I 
could hear them plainly. One voice was deep 
and resonant — tliat belonged to General Roche. 
The other -was more nasal, and ivas evidently 
tliat of the prisoner, wlio had declai’ed his 
inability to understand Frencli. 

General Roche, or the man I siqijiosed to be 
lie, muttered something, but wdiat it "was I 
could not catch. His conqianion answered him, 
and -what he said brought me up, as the sailors 
aU standing with surprise. It \vas hut a 
sliort sentence, consisting, in. fact, of only three, 
wmrds, and yet no quarto volume could, liave 
been fraught with more significance to me. 

‘ Mais s^U chkommdt . . . f ’ asked th e otliei'. 
Once more I could not catch his companion’s 
reply. 

ill tliat case my suspicions were correct after 
all, and tlie man not only understood Frencli 
but spoke it. But wliy was Roche witli liiin, 
and wdiat could it be that the other feared 
that a third person might discovei* ? Disregard- 
ing the old saying that listeners seldom hear 
good of themselves, I leaned still farther o^'er 
the wall in an attempt to catch more of tlieir 
conversation, but to my disappointment they 
had evidently moved from the wdndow, for 
though their voices were still audible to me it 
W'as im]>ossible to distinguish wdiat they said. 

Riizzli ng over wdiat I had heard, I went 
dowm the stcjis to the palace and sought my 
ow'ii apartments. All night long my suspicions 
kejit me company, and wdien I rose in the 
morning I was still endeavouring to arrive at 
a proper understanding of the situation. 
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ehal, he e.a,id | ‘'Idiroiioh ihi^ window,’ lie ansv;ored. ‘Tho. 
Inive ]M,.‘en g'i-r.e'.s i bar.':; have heen tn.nipcref.1 will,!. Wlieii the jailer 
I ente.red. the e.ol.1. this nnuaiiny iinry were foniiil 
lying the dom: ja.st us the. prisoner had. 

left theuid 

‘ But ]n>w enine ho. to Inove the .ute.^essary 
id.Joufc hirn’r I askwh ‘That;. i;fi a point to ha 
consitlereii. .l.'\>r .siir<.dy you searched him lie fore 
jam locked iiim np V 

las’e llnyv <.;xa)niin.'d the window d j ‘Tin* seigeant of tlie guard tlid m in. iny 

hhai. 1 rannoi- oiy. Prohahly they 'lia.ve ! presence, Mie replied sulkily, M canuul iniugine 
h}- ilii,' !.i?ue if Bn'V had nut done .so tliene ! Jiow he obtained possession of ilieui/ 

' ‘Hi> Ma|e.,-iy will very angry wlieii lie 1 ‘Some one mii.st have visited him during the 
lunrs it.; 1 euntinued. ‘1 siiould la.tt like i-o , evening,^ I answered, ‘ and have given tlrem to 
ic; in iln.' «'i!l]ir{ik dujesd | him. fie conld. not have got them in any other 

Vile e.ould not 1 m'-; juore angay than the | way. Is there no one wdiom you suspect B 
Genei’al,’ re|)]ie{l tlse nu'dico. ‘I caij assore you). <dii€e more I \Yatcljed. his face, and .this time 
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it is not safe io e'M near liiin f-o-day.’ 


Ik; Imd {inishc-d 


wor!;" he h‘li .me. 


‘ i’ejhap.- he is sl.iil in tin; ('ll.'ohd,' I suit,]. 

.1 Imve h.'id evmy hole and cojaicr Sf-ru'ched,’ 


i^f'eal. df'ol nnee dillicult to scx;. 

duher break f was infuiaaed that the: 
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)I could not hclj) fancying lie did not seem 


N<.)t. knowing thal the dendor might not be : guite as comfort, able as he hud been before, 
o'ne of |htr]!i;’s t.(n|s, uiid wutdd cany on to ; liowever, he 3.'ecc)\xn'e(l h.iinsclimdii'u.)st instantly, 
him all. .1 sai'fj | fovehore io s:;iy aiiytldiig and faced me as re.soliitely a.s ever, 
further on Ihe .nihje<.M, mid accordingly when ; ‘ H I find that one, it will he the wrjrsc 


for him,’ lie rejoined. ‘ .fie sliall. take his pkwe 


1 nuw idumi my.self cunlrnmed wiili a ii]<‘e in tire cell, that I dl warrant. Eo mail iook 
lii.ile prohlriti ihat, only stamicd to gi'-ov nmuj ’ (jaspard Roche ivith iinpunity,’ 
and nmin insoluhh-; tlie ]t>ng\;r 1 dwelt ujrm it. 1 ‘in that case I may trnst you to fnnl him/ 
i'divl I Iuk! la di^cov(;r what c'Oiineelinn exisled I .said. ‘A.s you aixi dorildless riAvare, llis, Maje.--ty 
b(,‘t\v.um (hmera] fbx.'lio and tin- prisoner. Aext yvilf be very imicli, amteyed at linding iiim 
I I ]ia.d 'to liml oui. why tlie f-naiurr had 1 rinl j gmie..’ 


lie could not 1)0 iHOU'f.* annoyed lha,n 1 am,’ 
the th-mn'al re]!li»;(l. yBut I'll have tim hrllow 


hard to ke(.p me om. (*f the nnirt-rtHim ; j 
arm why ho. had e-ndeavf mci^d Io make me, ^ 

i believe ilr; usaji a, nati’ve, why lie had ^i.dicd , haek yet, lar i 'll know tin; J'ca.ani wliy, Jlc 
him ill ilia eel] iTie pievioiis eA'r.uiug ; and hr-l. ' caumd, iia.ve gut V'uy far in tlie lime, 

iiuf, Jc-f lea.'.l, what ii wnu tlie)' hutli fe.irr'd ; 

s.'iUie ihbm pee,.!m. might diseau'er. d.'lmt 'iberoi 

some mij-leasaul niysbny lurking heidnd . he nmwvered. ‘d'horc is not a hole in which 
11 all, a?j>l that joK'In-: iia,d (omnived at rim • a cat could ]dd<.* lliat .1 }i,‘ivc not 0 Veihaub;d.-. 

naud- e.o--;i,pe, I but a.s certain a.s that I had ihit I’ll have him yet.’ 

heal’d Ihem talking cm the piswictus evening. | ‘f fnist you mayd 1 replied. ‘In the 

Ihii fjK.; )vasuii of it all, a.s 1 . Imvo said, wa.s a ! im.-antime wo await that result with 


wliat patieueo we can as.'sunm, I suppose.’ 

‘ Voii shall nol. v;ait long,’ he airssvercd as 


bhuao’imr of the cjiadel desiredi purmis.sion to he rose to his Joet. Aly rc^mlation is at 
,-peak witli me. Ignm my consenting to see liim, i stake, ami I’ll not lacst till i have ph’iced 
ho vvaw mJjercal inl<) Ihe room ft.U'thwiili. Tre- ' him iimh'r lock and k(y againd 
Lending that i did iini .'=-c*e hi.s outstretched hamb ' With that assurance he hade me good-day 

I. begged 1dm h) be Seated, and then im'pured in ’ and left ihe room. As soon as he hud gone 

wlmi manmu* 1 could he of service to liim. - 1. sat down in my chair for o, good think. 

M fear you will bci as aiigiy us myself at my ! lUit uverhanl every point of the evidence as 

nows,’ lie began alu'n])lly. ‘ I ]ia.ve come to udl ! I might, there was not a single ray cd light 

you that tuir examinalimi this morning laust be | to iH di^;euvered. I could not make head or 

postixmed.’ j tail of it at all, ?o 1 put it liy and ilotor- 

•ludeud!’ I r<;plif'd with simulated Burprise ; Anincd to wait patiently until the king .sheudd 
hind piny for wliat reason '? Ls the prisoner not j rctuni. 

■ .''When he did, and : as ■..soon':, as I ;liad ',beeii:':.' 
‘ The prisoner has escapedd he aiiMverefl, look- ; re<j tie, sU-d to state my opiniun, 1 asked hfe 
iiig me full in the face. pardon fur whut f wub ahuut to say, and then 

‘Escapeilf’ 1 *”ri*Kh as if thunderstrmdv hy , laid the whole ca.^u before liiim 1 tlescrihed 

Isbuiews, A’ou doift mean to' 1 ell me* that you ’ the difllcully f had umnl in gaiidng adinii- 

have alhwved that to happcim-’ i tunce to the eourt'i'Gom, refened to lay belief 

As .[ put this apparently innocent (|ueBtimi ; tlmt the man was a .Eiiri)pe!iu ami nol- a 
1 wtitchesl hR face narrowly ; but he too [ native as Roche insisted, told him Ikjw Uuuhe 
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liad impvessecHipon me tliat lie knew no Frencli, 
and wound up witli the sentence I had over- 
heard while sitting on the battlements. 

The king looked grave when I began, but 
when. I fniislied lie was graver still. 

clear Instow,’ he said, Mdiis is really 
very serious. I am more than sori\y tliat you 
should have got this notion into your head. 
You must excuse me if I say that I think 
your dislike to .Roche has made you find a 
reason otlier than he intended on every action 
lie has taken in this case. In the first place, 
my instruGtions to him, sent by tbe messenger 
from the spot where the attaclc occurred, were 
! tf.) the elTect that he was to hold the man a 
pri.soner until I returned. On no account was 
he to let him be seen or spoken to by any one 
other than himself from that moment. That, 
you may depend upon it, was wliy you were 
denied admittance, tliough I must confess I 
did not think of you wlien I gave the order. 
As to Avhether he was one of my own subjects 
or not, I cannot see that It matters, since he 
attempted my life. That would he siiflicient 
were he French, Italian, Spaiii.sh, Englisli, or 
Medang. iVs to the conversation you overheard, 
and the three words yon mention, if I may be 
candid with you, I must say I scarcely see 
the point of your argument. Roche, of his 
own accord, informed me that he vi.sited the 
prisoner in his cell before retiring to rest, in 
order to convince himself that he was safe. 
It appears you did not cpiestion him on that 
point. It is just possible that while there be 
himself may have used the expression which 
you attribute to my would-be assassin. But 
even if the other had used it, as you suggest, 
I cannot see that it affects tlie case in any 
way. No, no, I feel tliat yon are my friend 
to the cleatli, and I also know that you are 
not a man who would say an unjust tiling 
about his bitterest foe. All the same, I cannot 
believe that Roche had anything in common 
with tlie prisoner, and with due respect to ^you, 
dear Instow, it will take a great deal to con- 
vinee me that he in any way connived at his 
escape.’ 

‘Ill that case I am sorry I troubled your 
Majesty with my ideas,’ I said, a little nettled 
I that he should have taken them so lightl}*, 

! ‘I only told you my suspicions because you 
asked me, and I considered it my duty to do 
so. Let us say no more about it’ 
lie saw that I was foolish enough to feel 
hurt, and immediately crossed the room to where 
1 I sat and placed his hiiiul upon my shoulder. 

I ‘ iMu must not be vexed with me,’ he said, 
know that you meant your warning in a 
kindly spirit. But you would not altogether 
believe in me if I did not endeavour to he 
just between man and man, Roche has been a 
good ami faithful servant to me for many years, 
and I .should be worse than base if I were to 
doiilit him in the smalie.st measure until I liave 
absolute proof before me that he is playing me 
false. ■ Come, let us put it by and emleavf)ur 
to think of something else. I don’t imagine 
■ we shall have much more trouble of a sijuilar 
kind.’ , ^ 

. ^ At that moment, as if to disti'act our atten- 
.tion iniio another , channel, Olivia entered the 


room, and in watching her delight in her 
husband, and his pride in her, 1 completely 
forgot Roche and my seemingly nngenerou.s 
suspicions. 

That night after dinner I broke the news 
of my intended departure to my friends. It 
came upon them as a shock,* and I was 
flattered to .see that the prospect evidently 
did not please tliein. 

‘But why must you go, Instow F asked my 
sister. ‘We lioped and expected that you 
would remain with u.s for a long time* to 
come. Yon are your own masl;er, and 1 cannot 
see tliat there is any nee<l for such haste.’ 

‘You know how much it please.s us to have 
you,’ said the king, who wa.s leaning upon the 
back of her chaii*. 

The Princess Natalie said notliing, but it 
.somehow drove my lieart a few beats faster 
to notice that her head was bent as if to hide 
the blush that rose upon her cheek. 

‘I think I must go,’ I replied. ‘ I shall be 
away at mo.st but a year. Then, if you will 
have me, I will gladly come liack to yon.’ 

‘ A year ! ’ said Olivia. ‘ That i.s a very long 
time.’ 

‘ It will .soon pass,’ I answered. ‘ Sooner 
tlian you think,’ 

‘Well,’ said the king, seeing that I was deter- 
mined to go, ‘on, tlie understanding that you 
are to come hack to us in a year, we will 
give yon leave of ab.sence.’ 

‘I give you my promise,’ I replied. ‘ If I 
am able to move, I: will be here in a year’s 
time from now.’ 

That iii gilt when we had separated to go to 
our rooms Olivia knocked at the door of my 
.sitting-room. After I had admitted her I saw 
that .she had been crying. Upon my taxing 
lier witli it she stated tliat it was on account 
of nvy having decided to leave her. 

‘We have never been separated like thi.s 
before,’ she said, ‘and I shall be .so lonely 
witliout you.’ 

‘But, my darling,’ I answered, touclied 
beyond measure at this candid expression of 
her love for me, ‘you will have your liii-sband 
and all your thousand and one new aniu.se- 
ments and duties to interest you. You are 
happy, are you not, dear'?’ 

‘T(> say that I am happy does not exjire.'ss 
my .state at all,’ she answered, this time 
without hesitation. ‘I would not change 
places with any woman in the whole wide 
world. I love my husband more tliaii words 
can tell. And 1 have the be.st of all possible 
reasons for knowing that he loves me.’ 

‘I don’t think there can be much doubt 
about that,’ [ an.'^wered. ‘One has only to see 
you together to understand that.’ 

Upon that introduction she dried lier tears 
and favoured me with an exhaustive re.snme of 
the king’s principal aims and objects in life. 
It seemed strange to me to hear Olivia of all other 
women in the world talk in such a fashion ; 
but Love liad traii.« formed her, and .she was 
no longer the same Olivia a.s of old. However, 
T was* well pleased that she should have so 
thoroughly entered into her husband’s thoughts 
and lifej and I forbore to express myself h\ any 
way in a doubting vein. So 1 waited until she 
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lja<l eealed liot* kiiij^ n])oii lljc ilnN^uo nf All ; 
Ami, iVomi tlio Arabian 0?df In ]'>rh.ri]a 4 .Strait | 
niifl iliers sr(;:fger.icf1 lliat i1. Wfis lAna f!jo bail*', j 
irie gnni:l~T)i; 4 ]iL Ah I i'n‘fd<a, it. niunt liavo ntrir'k ! 

tiiebirH-t tiine (hat lier iaiiLaia iaid IxMai ' 
rnrniiij;:; ri‘a, wi1.li licr, far r*rhi> Intilcia,! rip ii | 
lillla and iliaii Haiti willi uniLH'tml | 

jriealiTit'Hs : , . i 

‘V«ai ihiiflv I jiurwiiia tlsal IMaria k capable | 
of nfcoi3r|tbrdnn;4 aiivi.ln'n^c:.' I 

‘Ci'i’lainly J tbe' i a,!];: WfO't-d a*.; I Ir.-r ■ 

forabt'aa ; ^a;la! if w'ai winli t'l ]jl'*a:a> i\a% voii ' 
will a 1 V, a r.v do hp, Vdair huf-baii'i I.n a wnntho'- ' 
fii] laai^ suiti I ])ay y*-at tbe com plirapiil, niv : 
idib'C, ttf .->a viiiL: that. I btilic.ve jip riuiltl lofl have 
F.ci-in'c.d a. hicllci.' wile/ I 

‘I am phol t" licav yon nay fbaL’ Mif ri'pliio], ; 

M'. v.-.'Uit to itp a io'ip tw iiiin in bin lilA’H work, ; 

Or.rHl-.jii:./}tt./ ' 

M oarMi- niijiit, 'it'urd I naid. SAnt] may hlod | 

blt'>^ \(n\ aad you evciw bappiuesH ill yutir 

lift; will! lilt; maai you liave cboHonS ' 

Siu; p,a.vt', me a liUle nmile r'liid Ihen vaiiiHlied l 
from the. r•■Jur^]. 

irise follo-winp' day wa.- devotral tt‘ my 
pnratiouH for dep/irlui'e, and to Hayiu;^ iarcov'-ll 
to the frieiulis I Imd ma'le duriii;^ my h-tay iii 
the couiitiT. Ill the cvcuiuj^ a vah-dicloiy 
banpuet wan aiveu iii the palace iu my huuotui 
at which if in J^lajef-ty was gracious enough to ; 

pro]H);-C' niy health an»l to v.’inh me a ple:is(i]j1, ^ 

aiiil ]Mx.»HiH;]'t:>ns jtmrm.iy. Next morning emfy 
I b;i,'lc lay sir-1 -.tr aii'l her Inishaml grtod-l-yi', ; 

Itoarded ila,* yacht, anti in a few lahmleH from ■ 

ill-;- time ilio st-rew lecgurj to revolve, liad | 
tuiai>-il head in the river; and rvafi out. ; 

of Niglir t)f tlie capital of the iMedangn. For a j 
;v>;nr L wm- d*-,-tinod ml to net:; it again, and then i 
I waa to vi.dt it at the mo.-d. ijionionloiiH criAs ; 
iii il:5 whole Idi'.lofv. 1 
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WJNCFALLS AND UNCJ.AIMEI) MONEY. 

*ddiA'C ihevo iio JiH ninny mireritaH licwcmd richc-H 
an on, ihi.s ii'ie of ihem,' as l/;mk Walb/ii ohservc:? 
to Scholar, ih„l:-..TH no one in tlie pursuit of I'ojo 
iuue. j.cui the Huddmi poHsession of unexpoc‘ted 
fortune 'hiui proved lo many jusopde an great a 
trial an ILn sn/ulen loss. Oniy.’Hku^ Sain Weller, 
raeo-i folks wi.di tlmt Honadjudy xvo'uh! jm-t try 
awl ruin them in that v*ay. "A sud< len acceA 
iif fortam-* or miHfortime lesiH a maidH staid liiv 
of charatger and givatne?!;? taf miinl. Sir Walter 
Scott notvii in his Jifwnml after Ids failure : Mi 
I have a yiot htrong passion in the worhi it is 
aiifl iluit never hingeil ii])on wo-jdtlh pt'ac. 
which ^\va,H ahvay.H, will; me, light come, liglii 
gr>d 'rhiii aame strong passion made him .sit 
down ad hm desk when welbnigji three-score 
to redeems an oveinvlndming; Imrilen <d' dvd.iL Ilii-i 
eiforis v/c-re so far Fuccessfnh but mind and 
■^kMy gave . \vay under tlse straim^ Ala.i'k -Twain 
^>s|Ba.muel ■ L. Clemmis)., one mf tlie most -snecessful' 
' antho.ra of modens limeR, likewise, through niw 
rmcceFsihsi bmdne.-H s]aiculatim!s, at sixty’ years 
ki age staj'ted lately on a lecturing tour ronml 
the world to ivtrieve his fortjuics, Ha<] doom 
liusidn earned the foriime of Tl 57,000 left him 
A;aslp ^ by , his fathmv it,. is ppSHiblo .. he. 
;■ ,.m.f yi i in .■ -a-diltereni.', 'way, 


veer 1877 was his last appearance ox a imds 
man, uftm‘ allowing In'mself Mi.Hnst dglOOO bn* a 
holiday jit Venice ; he ineaiit at iltd. time to 
invest a sum in the Fiinds sullicieiit to Icing 
him in one poiiritl a day. lint liis ]mblisber, 
Mr Allen, li.-is conn-; lif1wi;en liisn a.nd poverty, . 
and a laei.^^.'-^un of id.s work.-.: aj; popuhir pi'ices 
bits meant a handsoine arnmal incomn to tluv 
imihnr of AioArii kavnlcrii. 11 is first fort! nic 
went in tliis vray : Ofie-tturfi of i!/ was iuve.sled 
in Uiorlgages, wuerehy 'he Ictst- A'ikXOOO ; Im 
1 landed over a sum oc' i' I 7,1(00 lo pooj* reiativeH ; 
nnoidier sium of V17,OMii was freely lent b‘ a 
cousin, if) whom ]i<; hc-gavc iljc, dell. His gifts 
t(( .Sliidlield ;ind F^xfurd ah..oi]ii'tl Fl-l/'XH), a.hd 
O'- \u‘ ]iN«,-d coiisiflei'ulily :die)v«^ hi.''’ inccniic at 
i'iiouO h.*r many years, his capihd soen lan low. 
So tied iu gel; rid of a .lurtjinc is easy envuigli ; 
the Hluhiiee Fbmger’ managed to go through u 
omul el* of a iiiillinn in two year.-, (leorgc IV*;'- 
body. who ga.ve away more Lhaii one and a 
half million.^ during hi.i lifetime, half ii miliiou 
of which wa.s for industrial liomos in Londem, 
Raid iloH giving was really a victuiy over a 
iiaiuraily jx-ir.-’inimrous disposition. Ihit he (bll 
not become xiiddmily rich ; his wmdth was 
graduall}'- nc{juired. Urn result of ahilily and 
emu'gy counhid with great opportiinitdes wbieli 
he w’as able to utiliHo. Cornelius Ahniderljilt, the 
American millionaire, boa.sted in liis eiglitietli 
year that lie bud made .£:^n0,0(}() for every year 
of bis life. CSecrei ? ■jliore is no secret iu ill 
lie .said, vHien once asked tlm <piestion as lo 
; liow hi; managed tliis. ‘All that you have to 
! do i.'= to ailciul to you]' hnsine.ss, and no alu?ud/ 

; Thoma.s Tlrasscy, the well-known civil engineer, 

I fatlmr of the pre.smil, 'Lord ].lraHSL-y. who ]:iid 
I out at. least seven tv~*dght millions of oilier 
; peopieV nsmiev ill his vai'inii.-; conlincfr, a.nd 
I ]»rob;d}ly deser’.’cfl Ciic two ami a half millionii 
j wldi'l! .fell t.o his Hiare, was a ]diiloi-;ojiher in 
j regard to nicme*,. When a French viadui.d 
: gave way, hindiagf him in a loss of al least 
i i750,OuO; his one thouglii was how gnickiy lie 
; could get it liuilt up again. His loun loss 
. ircver ongagee] his attention. To h'is friend 
Fui-iUdt, lit the time <if a panic, wlien it was 

■ heJievedf iie bad lust a miliiou of he 

■ ?aid, ‘ Never Juimk we must be content with a 
I little less ; that k all’ 

I Tin? class, however, winch ir- sometimcii envied 
! are tiiose. vrlso b'ceome suudejily rich by wliut 
i ai'c known ns windfulls or unexpc?cdc(l foriniics. 

1 Some have iheii* lieads tui'nod, ami if lacking 
' in fieif-eont!‘ol tlieir good -fort inm may ruin, 
i them ; others, who have been td a miserly turn 
! before, beco 2 jm greater skin Hints thari ever. 

, It tal;e.H prudence anti a well-ordered mim.1 to 
I kwj) the ]*ahan*e level. We pi'tspose giving one 
; 01 ’ two exanqdes of gtiuhlen forluiies ere we 
: touch upon unduimed luomey. 

I Ah' A hex juicier Ileaii* who had been a railway 
j guard for thirty year.s on the Tuchan branch of 

■ the Ch'eat iStiHh of Scotland Railway between 
, Pcteilumd, Fraserliurgh, ami Alierdeen, on the 
’ death of a brother in Oliina, at the end. of IRfi-l, 

along with his .sister, fell Imir to a fortune of 
between Xb)O,0')0 and ,£150,000, 

. lii.s nUiiuately pruspnioim broilmr had been 
! trained to, the h\w in Aiberdeen, wamt to London 
! at the close of hi« ap|;)renticfisbi]j, received an.' 
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appointment in tlie Eastern Bengal Gompaiiy, 
and tlieii settled in China as manager of a tea 
estate. Next, lie started in business in Chiii-Kiang 
as commission agent, and, his business increasing, 
lie extended his connection to Shanghai. His 
tea operations were extensive, and latterly he 
owned a fleet of half-a-dozen steamboats, 
besides landed and personal property. When 
in this country on a visit he told his brother 
that he was worth a million of money. The 
Avar ill tlie East damaged his fortunes some- 
what, but not so serioiisl}^ as to prevent his 
brother and sister participating to tlie extent 
we have mentioned. Mr Alexander Bean, who 
succeeded to his brothers wealth, Avas fifty-live | 
years of age wlien tins good fortune, which he I 
was not to enjoy for long, came to him. There- | 
after he retired, and lived quietly for about a ! 
year in Aberdeen, when he died of an attack of | 
cancer. Up till the time of his death, it is | 
believed, Bean had not actually handled much : 
of the money, as the capital of it had not | 
been paid over to him. His interest in it i 
passed to his sister. j 

A canal boatman named Turner, employed on j 
the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, received notice ; 
lately through a ilrm of solicitors in Alanchester ■ 
that, OAviiig to the death of an nncle, a success- 
ful gold-miner in Australia, he had fallen heir 
to a fortune of 50,000. The boatman resided 
at a townsliip near Accrington called Clayton- 
le-Moors, and up till the date of this good ncAVs 
had had a very liard life. A yoiiug lance- 
corporal of the Ivoyal Scots Fusiliers, named 
Taylor, about eighteen or nineteen years of age, 
while stationed at Aldershot heard that owing 
to the death of a relative he had fallen heir to 
a fortune of ^>*10,000. William Bartley, a worlc- 
inan, and a workman’s wife named Wilson, had 
recently the good news that an uncle in Australia 
had left £200,000, to be divided amongst the 
eleven children of his brother, of whom they 
Avere tAAm. Six thousand pounds had been Avilled 
to his sister, and the remainder to his brother; 
but, as the brother aauis dead, the money descended 
to the children. A sum of £23,000 to each avus 
no small fortune, if well guided. Mrs Bracken- 
Iniry, of Horncastle, a poor Avoinan of ninety- 
live, came lately into a fortune of between 
£40,000 and £50,000, left by a nepliew Who 
died intestate at Grimsby. In a recently ex- 
cavated field at Elmer’s End, near Beckenham, 
some lads discovered old bank-notes to the 
ainourit of £5000. The village schoolmaster 
sent them to a local bank. 

A missing Avill sometimes causes a mis-diree- 
tion of a testator’s goods and gear. The house- 
keeper to a farmer in Aberdeeiisln re had a 
gratifying surprise in this way. A farmer in 
the parisli of Forgiie, in the Huntly district of 
Aberdeensliire, died a bachelor ; and as he ap- 
parently left no will, and had no near relatives, 
iiis property fell to the Grown as iiltiwm Imres. 

, His faithful housekeeper, who had done all that 
‘ lay in her power to smooth his path in life, and 
attended his death-bed, naturally thought she 
might be remembered in his will. But, after 
the farmer’s death and funeral, the usual search 
AAUis made, but no document could be found 
which threw any light on the farmer’s inten- 
tioms, .After a thorough search, the matter was 


given up. The Crown representative stepped in 
and managed the farm until the lease expired, 
Avhen the furniture and all tlie farm ellects 
Avere brought to the hammer, save a feAv old 
books which Avere set aside as Avorthless. ''J’ho 
battered volumes Avere taken by the housekeeper 
to her next place, where she remained a year. 
She had never looked at the books, and Avheii 
she left her situation, before taking a holiday 
in OhisgoAv, slie placed the box containing the 
books in a cellar connected with the cottage 
where she purposed to settle down after her 
return from the south. Some mouths later she 
returned, and a neighbour hinted the proprii;ty 
of looking at the box of books, as slie Avas 
afraid the mice Avere having a fine time of it 
amongst them. The books were removed, and 
put on tlie top of tlie housekeeper’s wardrobe. 
One day, on looking over them, in a thumbed 
and well-used Bible, pasted between the leaves 
she foinul a dirty scrap of paper on which the 
farmer luid written liis Avill, leaving everytliing 
to her. Confirination was afterAvards gi-anted in 
her favour, and no doubt the £2000 wlrich the 
Grown authorities liad to liand over Avould keep 
her free of care for the remainder of her life- 
time. In some of tlie details, such as tlie Avay 
in which the will was found, this story resembles 
‘Michael Darcy’s Heiress,’ which appeared in 
Chambers's Journal for July. 

Another story of a strangely-recoA^ered Avill 
comes from Ireland. An old lady named Mayne 
died at Black rock, near Dublin, in 1893. She 
had so lived tliat all her relatives belieA’ed lier 
to be poor, and she died Avi thou t leuAung any 
scrap of a Avill, apparently. Letters of admini- 
stration were granted to her nephew, the Rev. 
W. G. Mayne, of Uttoxeter, and liis sister. 
The English relations removed any articles of 
furniture which they thonght of value, but left 
as lumber a number of old bo<,)ks, which were 
given as useless to a servant of the deceased 
named liodgins. The lumber lay in a back- 
yard for about a year, when, in August 1894, 
Hodgins discoverc^’^ a Avell-illustrated Bilde 
amongst the otherNv books, dated 1817. She 
thouglit the Bible Avorthy of preservation, and 
removed it into the lioiise. When her <laiighter 
was turning over tlie leaves of tlie Bible on 
Sabbath night, she fonnd what appeared to be 
the binding or cover of an account book tied 
with strings. On unfastening the coAams, inside 
were found two documents tied in cloth. One 
of these Avas a will dated thirty years previously, 
leaving £16,000 to various Protestant niissioiiary 
societic's, tlie secretaries of Avliicli were not long 
ill claiming the Aviinlfalls whicli liad come to 
tliem in this curious way. 

: Quite as carious a place of hiding for A^ahi- 
able papers and scrip was an old sofa. A local 
painter at Hey wood paid twenty-six shillings the 
other day for tlie sofa of a deceased resident, and 
found such papers inside Avheii overhauling it. 

Most people are interested in unclaimed funds, 
so that the excellent little hook on Unclaimetl 
Money, by !Mr Sidney II. Preston (iMindon, E. 
W. Allen), should have a wide circulation. 
It gives a clue to persons in seai’ch of unclaimed 
money, and for heirs-at-law and next-of-kin 
it may also be useful. The complaint is fre- 
quently made, and not without due foundation, 
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cuL-tiid^ej and an einplnitic instruction to ‘jduy 
; the very devil with those gaol-hirds it they 
I tried on any of their cursed nonsense.’ 
i The extra precaution was scarcely necessary. 

! To do justice to these unwilling residents with- 
^ in the shadow of tlie broad arrow, they had no 

j evil designs upon Her ]\Iajesty’s warship. Their 

liostility to an unappreciative country did not 
rise to quite so great a lieight as tliat. All the 
same, tlie coinnuinder might veiy easily have 
I justified liis course of action (had sucdi hcen 
necessary) by the fact that many of the convicts 
were working only a few yards from the dock 
side and somewliat removed from the warders'' 
immedUitG watchfulness ; though it would have 
been possible to show on tlie other liaud that, 
being men whose term of servitude was almost 
completed, these prisoners were perfectly reliable, 
inasmuch as they could not aflord to commit 
any indiscretioms calculated to jeopardise their 
expected early release on ticket-of-leave. 

These coiisiderations did nut in any way 
concern the commander of ll.M.S. Aarof/cr, 
liowever. lie was merely resolved to blow the 
couYictvS to the miseliief, iudividiially or collec- 
I tively, if they tried on any tricks with his ship ; 
and "in the choicest of quarter-deck English 
gave orders accordingly. 

One of the prisoners was working quite near 
to the dock side, and almost in the track of 
one of the sentries from the Uavuijcr, Though 
rather a refined person in appearance, the 
(legradatioii of hi.s position no means over- 
whelmed him with melancholy or distress. It 
may have been the consciousness of iuiioceuce 
that enabled him to whistle softly an air which 
had served the street organs some seven jojars 
before, and enabled him to view with uneoncern 
j I fch(3 close pimiinitj of his fellow-man. i’erliaps 
j he reflected that those aboard the Ravager were 
i liarder-wurked prisoners than liimself, and .that | 
! he could afford them a tritie of pity. j 

‘ He did not disdain, moreover, to take advantage ! 
i of the situation in which he found himself ; nor 
; was his sensitiveness hurt by the silence t>f Tommy 
j Atkins w'heii ho endeavoured to engage that 
j ■worthy in conversation. He was not discouraged 
1 by Tommy’s dignity, and did nut Iiesitate to 
\ try again when guuid ^yc^s changed late in the 
I afternoon and Private Robert Smith coniiuenced 
, 1 his monotonous sentry-go. 

* As it happened, Private Smith W'as intensely 
interested and excited by the presence of the 
convicts. He had good reason to be so, for he 
remembered, wdtli a vividness and horror that 
set him sluidtlering, how near he had been some 
eiglit years before to just such a degradation 
as these men were enduring. Pie was a different 
•personage altogether now — difTerent even in 
name — ^to the slip uf a youth who had thought 
, it a distinction to he the boon companiou of so 
, clever and so dashing a man as Louis Yaudois. 
-.The service had made a man of him, had 
effected a complete change in his personal 
Appearance j while the narrow escape from 
convictioii for forgery during the period of 
Ypidois’ influence had so frightened him from 
ways that there was now no steadier 
L ■ member of Her Majesty’s red marines than 
: Private : Smith, sometime Roger Yanbriigh. But 



ill one respect lie did not alter. He ronniined i 
.slaiincli to a savage hatred against the man ; 
who luid certainly brought ruin into his life, j 
and by scoundrelly insinuating manners and 
methods had almost sent him into suiTounding.s ’ 
like unto those upon which he had gazed with i 
such fascination ever since the Ravager had been | 
floated into dock. It is true the charge against 1 
him at the Old Bailey had nut been sustained, - 
through a defending counsel’s clever inanipii- il 
latiuu of evidence imperfectly presented by the 
prosecution ; but he hated Louis Yaudois no 
less passionately oil that account : for he hud 
bait to recall those teiTible liours spent before 
his judges — the miserable twistings, tellings, and 
haliiiigs of the evidence, and, above all, the | 
justness of the charge, to fill his heart with i 
such fierce enmity as even now set his pulses 1 
leaping and boiling with the wildest desire for 
revenge. 

A tlirill of exL'itement went shivering down 
his spine, and for an instant travelled icily 
through his veins a.s lie found himself ashore 
and pacing so closely to the convict who had i 
made vain overtures to Private Atkins, and who | 
was now softly liiimiiiing a once favourite j 
inusic-hall ditty. 

The man’s back was turned towazxls Private ! 
Smith. To all appearance, he was wholly i 
engrossed by his work. And the soldier, ihuiigli | 
fascinated for a time, was grudualh^ becoming ■ 
accustomed to the other’s presence when, as he i 
passed tlie man for the twentieth time, a few 1 
words falling from the convict in a wliispered ■ 
iiiiderioue caused his heart to give one great j 
startled bouinl and set all his nerves in a more ! ■ 
painful quiver than ever. ji 

^ Say, old chap?’ li 

But Private Smith passed on mechanicall}^, ; 
after faltering a moment under the shuck. Every ; 
sense was on the alert with excitement as lie j 
turned and came back towards the convict, his ! 
heart heating so fast that lie felt near to ! 
.siiirocation. lie was waiting with every sense 
ill Ids body listening for the nuui b) .speak 
again. 

‘A bit of tobacco, old chap, will you?’ 

Again Private. Smith passed on. This common- 
place request ulniost caused him to bui'.-t out 
into a loud hysterical laugh. It was so fuulisii | 
to get into a state of such serious excitement j 
over the presence of a ruffian wliose only desire j 
was ‘a bit of tobacco.’ And he continued upon 
his march with a steadier and more confident 
tread. 

But when, after again pacing forward, be once 
more came back towards his sentry-box, liis mood i 
I was changed. A cloud was upon Ids face, and 
his brows were knit in a vtdn endeavour to 
recall some memory from the locked-iip places 
within Ids mind. A repetition of the request 
had fallen upon Ids ears j but the ring of tlje 
man’s voice was louder than it had been, and stirred 
Private Smith strangely. He .stood in Ids box 
gazing upon the stooping convict and atiiviiig 
to remember where he had heard such a voice 
before. But he ransacked his mind in vain ; 
at last disnd.ssing his effort to remember with a 
rueful refiection that perchance the fellow was 
some old college chum who had fallen upon , 
evil days, or may be some old coinrade-iu-arms 




wlio t'oiiR: to Ilrt iiir.linsMl iiiuh-l- to 

ilie 'hispresaioii ; anil, kiivisulf kii«nvii.ig well 

tliii luxin-y of toljacco aiiil.the vvruk'he*..h'ieshj of 
a aolitury iviaii without it, Lis syiupfitliies wei:>t 
k(iiUi]y out to the /poor devil ’ wlio, but for the 
iulei'jeeqtiMU of it iiicrcii'fil [h‘oviUiOire, uright 
. .easily Jeiye beeu a feloji-coium.de with, hiuiselh 

Tlinugli Vi'ell I'liajwiug al.vo tiiat u<.’ Vt'aS I’Uliuiilg 

emi.dd'.:i*al)l(,*. riek i.<y giviug llie |.u;eeina.-.-. \vc:ed 

■ to- the coinict, he ;i.'esolve(l to give ' just a , little 
foe the oIila.ic<|iia.iijtii!iee’ sake wliich tlie luaii's 
'voice- vague aiiggcaiod. 

it lia|s].!e.i!e'l i.iuit la* hud in Ids ]»o*iMO..*t a. Ctik.e 
oi tobaeeo |iU]'*.dia.o;.;'.i Fo.r a. (mile w.ljeji the 
./dfVOa.'C W.'J; 'iO Ih.- llaiiali slatiitn. ll'ni.-. 

lie eut. iutcs cst..!;e..:;.iv.i!ig a.u .lie d.id uu 

that the ua-. wa,o.irh!g liiui furiiMdy. 

U'heu lie i-e.'-uoi'-d hie biioied p.jiade iu' hehi 
one u.f these ])i<:;cc3 iu i.d.s left; Laud ; and Bwerv* 
:iug so a.e to pa.f'.s la.uirei.* to the luan, he loos- 
euctl his iaahj of it auil it feli at the coiivict/s 
feet. 

’,11 10 liKUi eliiUdicfl at it wiili aliuo&t saYSfoe 
swifluitss ; an>l i'rivate Smith .k'ept upeu \m wa,y, 
coiigmtuhitiiig liluiself uji linviog duuu a kindly 
thing and on escaping dietectioin 

But iluj sight of. tlm tobacco and the odcni? of 
it eKuited. within, iiie convict ii furious covetons- 
' 'He had seen. Private . S.nn tit return the’ 

second p.ieee. to his poclvet. ainl he desired it 
with- all the, greed tJiat was in Ijis mitiire. That' 
iiecoii‘1 |..iiece he wcnild htwe. 

-■Ihivate Suiitli was expecting a nniitered word 
of thanks ; but tliat. was not wliat caioe when 
he once .mure strudm past tlm recdiMoni of Lis 
ijmciuini gifl. 'i'he coiivict Hhilted liis i>osit,ion, 
over so sligli.lly, yet snihirient to enah.k; him to 
uh'iiicu oVeJ‘ his .-liouldcl' With JIB ’Ugly scowl at 
,'t.l'ie ap|:n.:oach.h5g soldier. 

■ T.lia.t . other piecop he. demanded . hercelyv 
for 'PI! U|.dit on .you, by lieaven!^ 

, .Itri v^idn. ■ Sarith . fuiu*'' lii'S face clearly for the 
iiwL Unic ; rnd jU (he sight his hixu’t stood still 
for" an ' instant and llien .eoiJiinenccd. beating nl; a 
i.nitdiy.pri..trions g.i pai-nful spemL A iladi of 
inte.!'i, seat Ijat, red ran. 'through, liis blood, ' for iliore. 

■ was, no longei: '.any mystery- . .iibout the 'iua.n.'s 
identity : ami as he moved out of liUfU'iug of 

y that. 'now \vidbreme.nibered voice, he cursed 
liimself ndlh the savage fury ior idie hdly 

. whicA load once inoro placed him in the power 
oi .Louis ■ V^aiti I S.' 

..liis .iirA ' belief was that, having recognised 
him, Louis VkimloL had done tljis thing with 
iJic f.lcBlre lo ijring misfortune down upon 

him, \Vh<uj, however, he presently recuiliul luov 
altered ijj pc-rsunal a,p>peanujee he ha<i bccunie 
since that day when iast lie hafi seen Jw)uis 
^Va^doi3,.' this .fear. ■ cleared wway, , leaving -only 
black hale within his sonl. So, he <iecidcd, the 
giving of the f«cctiijt] piece of tobacco would 
; ,;gatisiy hii6 once, friend' and', enemy.. .He- had no- 
th lug to fear or te? hese heyojul that ! But he 
vO'Uj rc.du<'tiiiii to do iliis ; it maddened him to 
Uiink tliai Vuudois, nmler even wuch eonditioiis, 
waa ablo lo overivadi anti comped him to an 
act- he would of his cwvn will leave undone. 

And yet ihein was apiyavnily no other course 
, ' litidoro: ; iii-oi,.- than - , to ; :aecei.le '-. to '",:the' ■ I’nifiaii's 


r^uhmit to the iiievituble wlnm a ihoJiglit lliadmd 
through his mijid and ret his pnl-cs ]<;apiiig 
with a BirUlejj Impe of reiidiation. 'Would Louis 
Vaufiuis be i'uoi onuiigh l-,» hill int.o l.he trap'^ 
Tliat wus tlje c.udy qucslicui I 
Swil'lly he Jiiaiic lij.-; p]a|mrations ; tunl llum 
strode iirmly - y<'t wiili pnl;;.e,- iKwiing with ;ui 
exdl-enient siLi.uigm* rhun Ik fujr--.nn'-<‘ again. 
iowar<is the eujivict. A,- he juivanced, A'andoi:V 
face was turiii.'.i inwai-tls lilm wiih a fcriidonsly 
threatening expression. 

A Box great, -rtini --gi'i Ha,i lot —smaui ! ' PjB'ute 

Smitli jerked out homvely as In..^ [.cas-sed. 

.lie mnrda.‘u’ h t)ie uiul e»f jjis |.ar.id{>, and 
llicre slM(.id wi!,}! Ids liody nnly hal 1-1 mmed 
feavards ihc s<m1ry-b((.N. I'mi s.iut e-l lie,* idi i>{ 
Ins eye lie .-’aw \ amhii-, ci'ci-p slrallLiiy iu the 
other direcl ion. Alinw-t tdivering in his cxeite- 
.luont ami eagc]‘iie,s,s, he watched his cJiemy slip 
into the box and, eunu’ging iheivfroni a inojinml 
later, vvith a swift movement make bir the 
place where ho Inul been woj’king. 

Now was the time for 1 Vi vatu Smith tu net. 
Tunnng to r-wime Ids nnu'ch, he made ]irct,ence 
of obscj'ving Vai!ds.ds' doing, s for ilie lirsi time, 
and vdlli a r«.air of juge calhal npim ilio cfusvict 
to lie (arverod. tlie man with Id.s rifle. 

‘H'altj llieie !' lie dioulud, Plunds uig or 1 ’ll 
I'ire-L 

.And Vaudoiis, speeclilc'S.s vdth amazement and 
wldie with ap])re]iem.iuu, olniyod. 

Tlie cummotiori that on^iuA was astoni-shing, 
A vrardor came j-ir^ldng forwartl, and a innnber 
(*i‘ Ldue-jackeia a.nd unirineu Imiried from the 
ido'orau*. [js an instant the warder h;ul ’PnuLda 
hu.ndci!i!cd, riid tlieu (,lemandf.;d an ex jdajudion. 

.Private Sinilh luwcjnd his riile and xveut 
forward to wlieiv tlie oiluw;, were Htnufliug. 

‘ Well, vduitV tlm matter P deiiumded t,hc 

woirder uhar|.cl;w 

Vl. .saw lli.aL fellow canning out <af my box, 
tliuPs all,^ Private Smllh, tumwered.,, ‘ Aiy- great-:, 
c.oa.t h tliere.' 

LAnd in the pockd.dp 

‘Two pieem of iL.ijacco a,ud u lialL crown.’' 

Yaudojs, after dlarting a glance o.[ lic-rce rage 
upmi the soldiei', with imprecalituis ugHUi Ida 
tongue, wii.y talien siwugglijjg to the gnvi.rd".i'</om 5 
and lieijig seardied, the articles inniioii wei'e, 
suj'ely L-imugh, iliscovered npim liis per.mn. An 
iVivale SndiU had hoped, the tem[)tiuicm lo take 
the silver pieee had huou irresistihle. 

‘The siddier fellow gave them to me,* Im 
criiHi asullenly. 

But Private Smith only snuiled. ‘Ntuw, ivhy 
shuidd i give a convict Iialf-a-cro-wn 'P he 
demanded with qidet jU'otesL 

Tliut wa,s Buiilcitiit. Tim suklier turned to 
■depart ; and-;- as ' ■ he . did ',, bo, lie ' bent -; n].:ion:"..'',tlie'-', 
convict a aly glance and gave a dry litilo ckunhk 
Jusi afnn* the inimimr of Vamiuia' owji cdmckling 
laughter— -which lie liud imitatud a thuusaiid 
' times .'in -tli-e 'davA -long- , past. .: 

^ - Y andoia nsta.rt-ed and: siaredv' ■ 'By : vein.', y.-ou-'; 

■ .'B'u't -a: ..dooiy , .belweeii, tiimig uiul. ,U.m, 

soldier ''-heard - iio nio.re,:'- ' y 

Vaudois.' w'ES-'''|iunMi:ed,,' ■ 'He f was, ■ ■ dimfted ■''- to'^ 
irml the mucli-duBired 
'oyer .:aga'i;iafj 
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Aud .1 fear Private Siiiitli felt more delight at 
having overreached his old enemy than coiiipuuo 
tioii for the rather tricky way in which he had 
managed it! 


THE MANUEACTLTPwE OF TINPLATES. 

It is not generall}^ known that the base of 
tinplates is now entirely composed of steel. 
Twenty-five years ago the best Cjuality of plates 
was made from charcoal iron, but since then 
Siemens and Bessemer steels have been intro- 
duced. 

On visiting some time ago a large tin- 
plate factory in the vicinity of Swansea, tlie 
tirst thing \hat claimed our attention was a 
number of railway trucks loaded witli steel bars, 
whicli were from twelve to fifteen feet long, 
seven inches wide, and three quarters of an inch 
thick. When the trucks were unloaded, the 
liars were taken into the mills, where they were 
cut into proper lengtlis of about fifteen inches 
i each, as a I'lile, correspondent witli tlie length 
I of the til qil ales wanted. After being cut, the 
: pieces were put into a furnace, and afterwards 
i pcussed sideways througli two sets of rollers. 
This last process having been repeated, the 
length of tlie piece had changed from twelve or 
fifteen inches to four feet. It is now thrown 
to a ‘doubler,’ -who (ioul:)les and returiis it into 
the furnace. This is done with all the pieces. 
When taken out of the furnace for tlie second time, 
the piece is as before passed through the rollers 
nntii. it is again about four feet long. Tlie 
])i*ocess of doubling is repeated, and the piece 
now includes four sheets. This is again put 
into the furnace, and also passed between the 
rollers. When doubled, it comprises eight sheets, 
and the process is carried on Until we have 
thirty-two slieets, the thickness of which is 
reduced to alxiiit a quarter of an iiicli or less. 
A good workman will regulate perfectly tlie 
temperature of his furnace, and this is of the 
greatest inqiortance. Too niiich heat will make 
the sheets stick so that tliey cannot be separ- 
ated. Too little heat, with no flame, admits 
too much oxygen, when the plates .scale or rust. 

! Outlie second day, when the piece is cold, 

' it is cut into proper lengtlis by a ‘shearer.’ 

I Lengths and sizes differ. What is known as 
I Common No. 1 and Gross No. 1 are. about 
i fourteen inches by ten, but differ hi thickness, 
b After being cut into the proper size, the pieces 
are opened by lads and young girls. On 
being opened or separated from each other, 

' tliey are sent to the ‘black pickier.’ This work- 
man puls the sheets sent to him into a bath 
of vitriol and water, which removes any impuri- 
ties on their surface, before being plunged into 
a second bath of clean cold water. 

The plates are next ‘annealed,’ that is, placed 
under large iron covers, or ‘annealing pots,’ 
which are allowed to stand in the annealing 
furnace for twenty-four hours. When the plates 
I have liecome sufficiently cool, they are sent to 
j the cold rollers. The plates are passed between 
i rollers several times, and the pressure is such 
j that the sheets subsequently appear with a 
i, jjerfect gloss. 

1 ; The plates, which ax'e still called * black jdate,’ 


are again taken to the annealing furnace and 
thence to the ‘white pickier,’ They have now a 
In-ight colour, but it is still only polished steel. 
The next is a most delicate process, because 
if there is tlie least particle of dirt on the 
surface of the sheet, tlie tin wdll not adhere 
to it. The white pickier afterwards ]>asses on 
the plates to be scoured— a business performed 
by girls, and a most unpleasant occupation. 
Each girl has a scouring board, water, and sand, I 
and each sheet as it is scoured is deposited in i 
a trough of clean cold water, and left there j 
until taken to the tin-house to he coated witli tin. 

The coating or tinning pirocess is fdso a 
most delicate task. The old metliod wars to 
dip each slieet into a bath of palm-oil, a,s the 
tin would not otlierwise adhere to the iron or 
steel. Competition has become so keen, liowever, 
that a cheaper method lias been adopted. But 
tills has almost ruined the trade, tlie substitute 
for palm-oil being spirit of salt. The base 
of our tinplates is as good as ever; but the 
coating is inferior — the plates rust before they 
are used. 

Finally the tinman immerses the plates in molten 
tin, which adheres to them. Being now coated, 
they are^ put on one aide to cool, and in the 
course of a few liours are removed by young 
women to tlie dusting table, where they are 
cleaned witli bran and dusted with clotlis. 
They are tlieri taken to tlie assorting room, 
wliere they are separated into different classes, 
packed into boxes, and made ready for export. 

The export of tinplates froni tlie United | 
Kingdom has averaged over four millions sterling i 
in value for each of the past three years. In ! 
a recent report on the American tinplate 
industry, our consul in Chicago notes that this 
manufacture has long passed the experimental 
.stage. The American industry comprises one 
hundred and tliirty-sevon mills, and gives em- | 
ployment to thirty thousand men, Beventeen of I 
these works were in Pennsylvaniii, employing j 
five luiudred and fifty-seven persons in 1895. ; 
If the Steel Trust Companies should advance : 
prices, it is expected by many that this will tell : 
upon the American tinplate makers, and allow i 
British plates to come in again in large quantities, 
as was the case some years ago. | 


TO THK LAPWINO. 

Wild bird, whose airy wheel and querulous cry 
Haunts every step through vernal field or lane 
Or wind-swept moorland, like a spirit in pain! 
What time I watch, circling outspread on high, 
Your jagged wings, or when you hurtle by, 
Angrily near, I see in you again 
The vulture poi.sed, I hear the kite complain. 
Where Gauges rolls tlirough lone immensity, 

Once have I viewed you near; a sight so rare 
It seemed a dream. Princesses in disguise 
Ne’er trod the dewy grass with daintier air ; 
Nor golden anthers in the lily rise 
More delicate than tlie tufted crown you wear, 
Lit by the level glow of morning skie.s. 

ADniEL Vere, 
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fion sort of discipline now in vogue in the 
English ^ninny is a liigher kind and more suited 
to the times than the iron rule that prevails in 
the Gerinaii. f. have known oHicers of that 
country who spoke with surprise and ailvnira- 
tion at the wa)^ our oilicers join with their men 
in games and tli eret>y gain a personal in linen ce 
over them. AVc would like to do so,’ they say, 
‘but Vie could not ivitliout relaxing disci- 
pline/ 

jJecanse of late j^ears great attention lias been 
given to providing onr sidtliers with good and 
well-cooked food, recreation I'ooms, and every- 
thing that tends to make them comfortable, 
German ollicers think that we are coddling 
them, and that they will not he able to endure 
the hardships of a campaign. But an ounce 
of fact is worth a pound of theory, and it is 
a fact that those whose normal lives are spent 
in comfort are better able in exceptional cir- 
cumstancGs to rough it tlian are those who are 
not. And the Germans themselves have come 
to see tliat it is a mistake to treat soldiers like 
convicts. Until lately tlie officers and non-com- 
missioned officers used to strike the meu, hut 
the present Emperor has put a stop to this and 
all otlier kirnls of ill-treatment. 

Still there are no ‘soft hi i lets’ in the German 
army. I once asked the colonel of a regiment 
how many of his men were in hospital and 
punishment cells. Ro replied grimly, ^ We give 
them no time to be sick or to get into trouble.’ 
As 1 stiwed on in that garrison town, I found 
that the soldiers had indeed very little time 
upon their hands, scarcely mo]’e indeed than 
sufficed for a walk with their latly admirers on 
Sunday afternoons. Under my window at five 
o’clock in the morning I used to hear the drums 
only, or the fifes and d ruins, or the singing 
(German soldiers nearly always sing when 
marching), or the baml, as corps after corps 
tramped past to the exercise ground, Avhere they 
would inarch and double about until tliey re- 
turned at dinner-time, very tired and blai-k with 
dust. After dinner there is more drill and 
nn)re chisse.s of instruction until evening, when 
rides and other things have to be cleaned for 
the same work next day. Indeed it would he 
impossible for the soldiers to he as gooil as they 
are in two years, which is now the time they are 
with the colours, if they did not work very hard. 
And the perpetual strain of teaching arnl being 
taught upon the officers is so great that I am told 
a considei'ahle number of them break down from 
nervous complaints. 

We all know that the Emperor as head of the 
army docs not himself rest, and it requires but 
little acquaintance with the officers under him 
to discover that he does not allow them to rest 
either. During our last visit to Berlin we saw 
tw^o reviews and sham fights before the Emperor. 
At the conclusion of one of them, all the 
generals wlio had been engaged came each with 
his staff to the Emperor. Then the Kai.ser 
called upon an expeifenced cavalry general to 
criticise the operations of the day. This wais a 
rather nervoins thing to do before so many 
experts ; but the general did his best, and the 
Eippcror cr’iticised liis eilticism. He ailmitted 
Tliak the general was right on this point and 
on that, but lie was wrong here, and here, and 




that imlced the greater part of what he liadi said 
was bosli. 

‘And the- worst of it is,’ said my informant 
wliD wxas one of the commanding officers ad^ 
dressed, ‘when the Kaiser differs from any of 
us, we ha,ve to admit even to ourselves that, he 
is I'ight and we are wrong.’ ‘But,’ I remarked, 

‘ he has had no war experience, and cannot 
know’ as much as some of tlie older generals 
who have been on active service.’ ‘Yes, he 
docs,’ replied my friend, ‘ for ho is a born 
soldier, and has most wonderful powers of ob- 
servation.’ 

Though I was not myself near enomgh to hoar 
the Emperor’s remarks, I may say that 1 saw 
them uttered, because they w’ere dtdivered with so 
much energy. He- rose in. his saddle, gesticnlatod 
with his hands, and show'ed in every wtty that he 
was deeply in earnest. ‘What did all this demon- 
.'^tration mean U I asked the friend just quoted. 
‘It meant,’ he replied, the death-warrant e! 
the military careers of some whom lie addressed. 
He ordered one regiment that did not do as he 
thought it onglit, to imrade befoi'e him at six 
o’clock this eveiiiug. [This was said to me un 
lioiir or two after tlie review.] He ^Yi^l then 
change into another uniform, and dine with 
another regiment at eight o’clock. Oli, the man 
never rests and never allows iis to rest.’ 

The Emperor says that his army is the best 
in the wmrld, and that it must also bo the 
smartest, ami so of late years great attention 
has been given to the fitting of the men’s 
clothes, and everything else that may add to 
their appearance wutliout detracting from llieir 
usefulness. At the review^ there was a cavtihy 
regiment dressed in scarlet, another in wliite, 
one or tw’o in blue, one in green, and so on 
until the varieties of possible plumage W’ere 
exluiUi^teil, The infantry wore white summer 
trousers, and as tlie perfectly straight line they 
formed when marching looked like a rvall, we 
compared them in our minds to a \Ylutew’ashed 
wall. 

Talking of marching, we may mention that 
the view’s of German military authorities upon 
this subject are very practical. Tlic finst thing 
tlioy think a .suhlier ought to he efficient in is 
inarching, and the second shooting. IVlarclnng 
comes first, because a man nui.st get to the 
pdace of battle before he can .shoot. Anytliing, 
even a chafed toe, wdiich prevents him from 
marching is, as far as his country is concerned, 
as bad as liis death. The soldier is tauglifc how 
to take care of his feet upon the march, and 
failure to do so is considered a serioins militury 
crime. For all this work a German soldier is 
pai<l only about fivepeiice a day of onr money, 
and out of this twopence are stopped for his 
dinner. Our soldiers Yvould scorn .such re- 
muneration ; but it is large compared to the 
halfpenny a day of a French or an Italian 
.soldier ; and in Germany, as in otdicr connlries 
wliei’e conscription is the law, private sohliers 
get far more respect and consideration than 
iliey do in England. Imagine a German soldier 
refused admission to the first place at an enter- 
tainment, or into a fashionable hotel ^ becamie 
he w’as in uniform ! If such a thing did oeem^ 
he w’onld be almost allowed to run his bayonet 
through the insiilter of ^ the clotli/ In a 
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soi.tenng any iiaiiaeul.’U' reginumt i.s prr)pr.:,c.?d 
lu Uio* opiceio juct as in a cluh. Lime idach 
hall wouhl caii.se 3'ej‘-''hian, only the oiih.-in' 
giving it if required, state hi.s reasons in 

writing. The sons of olHcers are generally 
]irtd‘erred. iNm;* are. oillcers rdluwedi to marry 
whom 03' wlifii tliey like. 'Vim lad}^ inu.st be 
of ilie p-rop!‘,r .social slatiis; and if ihe man be 
nndt.-r tiie raiik uf a wqttain, tliere must lie on 
one side or aJiotlier private moiuis to the extent 
of at lecrT one hundred pmind.s a year. 

The mjn-cum!ni.s--ioi!ed otucers are remarkabl} 
goi.dj as rniglit ha ex])ected from ilie cai-e ilmt 
is fakiMi ill’ their selection. .Ait-er doing with 
credit the ordiuuiy two years in the ranks^ the 
jium who wi.slies for protuotion re-engage.s. It 
isiude sej’geunly he nmleriakcis to Serve twelve 
years, receives a lunip sum of about iifty 
poiimis, one mark n day pay, atid he i.s sure of 
a. good goveniment .-^iUialion on tlm completion 

gofghkAxmtrac!::. 

TFeylo not say ilmt the following little con- 
yfirsatitui did mdauilly take jdaco, Iml; we quote 
it because it ;diows the way (luriium soklieJ’s 
am histrufted in their duties, ami taught to 

::iho^ :K:no^flb£lge 'pf a 'spldieivyasked : liiiii S'h 


THE FASrilEhATION OF THE KING. 

CITAPTl^R V 3 IL----I RETURN TO THE M;EDAH 6 g. 

It was a hot iiiglit in Simla, a year all but a 
moniii after I had saitl Ah'*^>d-]}ye' to the 
liledangs. Evcii in, the vicei’i^gal I'csidence, 

; situated as it is at .such a height CiGt.ive sea-levml, 

I it ivas sufficiently still iiig to be almo.st unlx'araljla 
I What, therefore, it must have lieen on the plains, 
where many men were compellcil by tlieir dutieis 
i to dwell, good 13 e.ss alone km.ivv8. 

Dinner '\vas over, 'Uid His ■ Excellency 'tJie , 
Viceroy and myself were reclining in long; chairs 
in the vera.iida,. smoking our cheroots, a.ud, watch- 
ing the glorious Indian stars ]»aling hei'oj'e the 
rising moon. It was too luit even, for conver- 
sation, and our talk, wliieli hml la-epm ai? well, 
had dwindled down lit hy bit, until like ivu 
np-eounhy lav-^r iii summer liimq it Inid lioen 
gradually ab.Mrhcd ly the gmimal djamoHS, and 
in.id ce.a-ed b» oxi-t .‘d idh 1 rcmeuihiU' we had 
; lit 03U' f'lifU'oot-' witli inipcihil fi'ihu^ati^m, had 
I sniiiki'd linm half thi'ough on the (pieslieu of 
, colonial as-istarice in the ea.8e of inti-iiiatimmi 
j war, and wmu a.b('un to di-cus.-i ihe advi.-ability 
i of cstahli.shing sundry i^’-w jsaval idepdts at. ihfi 
; fag-ends of the em-th, when a servauit iquproached 
j our chaii’s with a ielegrain upcui a .salver. 

I Never doubting that the me.ssnge was for His 
I Excelhmey, I took small notice, cotitiiiiied ^ to 
! smoke i 3 iy cherotjt, and watclied the inooti ridng 
higher n'nd higher above the shoulder of the 
• liilL. To' niy surprise, liowowr.,' ti'ie iiia'iiyaiiie 
up beside mo and handed me tlie missive. 

‘A telogi'ani for me D' i said, '■and at thk- 
time of night. WIjo oh eailii can it be 
from F 

‘From ^farkhuruj I expeciv’ siiid Hi.s Excel- 
lency, referriiig to a, vi.«ifc i proposed paying the 
following day. Hie probaldy de.^iivs to put 
yon (df accorliing to his invariable cushvmd^ 

Hu" youdl exeuce me, HU take i(: to the light/ 
1 said. Hf it k frojn Mvarkburn, and he wuiils 
me to poRtpone my vi.s-itj I shall be aniinyeild 
• * Toil u will 'imt' : be ■■ time ilfety iny. .ileiuy 
said I lie Oovm'inu’. H,larkburii i^nn't Jielp it, 

1 hn e-ertain, for as surely as he invites a man to 
a ^veek’s' akihir, to dine with him at his club, 
or to .stay wltlj him In his bungalow, .so purely 
iiuiA he put him olf life the last' minute. 1 was 
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f=ion sort ot‘ discipline 'now in vognc in the 
Englisli army is a higher kind and more suite<l 
to the times Ilian the iron rule that prevails in 
the Gerin.-ni. I have known oOicers of tlnit 
couiilry who spoke with surprise and admira- 
tion at tlie way onr ofhcers join with their men 
in games and Ikerehy gain a pcrsoiiid iidiiience 
over them. ‘ We wn)uh.l like to do so,’ they say, 
‘but we could not without relaxing disci- 
pline.’ 

J3ecaiise of late years great attention, has been 
given to providing our soldieris with good and 
well-cooked food, recreation rooms, ainl evei'V- 
thing tliat tends to make tliem comfoi'table, 
German ollicer.s thiidc that we are coi.ldling 
lliem, and that tliey will 'init be able to endure 
the hardships of a campaign. But an ounce 
of fact is w(U’th a pound of tlieory, and it is 
a fact Unit those whose normal lives are spent 
in comfort are better tilde in exceptional cir- 
cumstances to rough it than are tliose who are 
not. And the Germans themselves have come 
to see tlmt it is a mistake to treat soldiers like 
convicts. Until hitely tlie officers and non-com- 
inissionod officers used to strike the men, hiit 
the present Emperor has put a stop to this and 
all other kinds of ill-treatment. 

Still there are no ‘soft billets’ in the German 
army. I once asked the colonel of a regiment 
how many of his men were in hospital and 
]nnushment cells. He replied grimly, ‘We give 
them no time to be sick or to get into trouble.’ 
As I stayed on in that garrison town, I found 
that the soldiers had indeed very little time 
iipn'a their hands, ecareely more indeed than 
sn diced for a walk with tlieir lady admirers on 
i^unday afternoons. Under my window at five 
o’clock in the morning I used to liear tlie drums 
onl 3 g or the fifes and drums, or the singing 
((3erman soldiers nearly always sing when 
maridiing), or the band, as ; corp.s after corps 
tramped past to the exercise ground, where they 
would march and double about until they re- 
turned at (lirinev-tirne, very tired and blrndv with 
dn>t. After dinner there is more did 11 and 
more classes of instruction until evening, when 
rides and oilier things have to be deamal for 
the same work next da}^ .Indeed it would he 
inipossible for the soldiers to be as good as they 
aJ'e in two years, which is now the time they are 
with the colours, if they did not work very IuiihI. 
And tlie perpetual strain of teaching and b'.*ing 
taught n[)on the officers is so great that I am told 
a Considerable number of them break down from 
nervous complaints. 

We all know that the Emp^eror as head of the 
army docs not himself rest, and it .rcfpiires but 
little acfpuiiiitance with the officers umier him 
to discover that lio does not allow them to i‘est 
either. During onr last visit to Berlin we saw 
two reviews ami sham figlits before the Emperor. 
At the conclusion of one of them, all the 
generals who had been engaged came each with 
Ids staff to the Emperor. Then the Kaiser 
called npmn an experienced cavalry general to 
criticise the operations of the day, ' This was a 
rather nervou.s thing to <io bidore so many 
■ experts ; but the general did his best, and the 
Empemr criticised his criticism. ITe mhnitted 
that the-, general was right on this point and 
dll, that, hut he was wrong here, and here, and 


that indeed the greater part of what be had said 
was bosli. 

‘ And the worst of it is,’ said my informant, 
who was 0336 of the coimnamling officers ad- 
dressed, ‘whmi the Kaiser dilfers'' from any of 
ns, we have to admit even to ourselves that he 
is 3 ‘iglit and we are wrong.’ ‘ But,’ I remarked, 
‘he has lia,tl no war experience, and cannot 
know as mucli as some of the older generals 
Avho have been 031 active service.’ ‘ Yes, ho 
does,’ replied iny friend, ‘for ho is a born 
soldier, and has most wonderful powers of ob- 
servation.’ 

Though I was not myself near enough to hear 
the Emperor’s remarks, I may say that I saw 
tliem uttered, because tliey wei'e delivei'ed witli .so 
much energy. He - rose in his saddle, gesticulated 
with his liands, and showed in every way tliat he 
was deeply in earnest. ‘What did all this demon- 
stration nieanl’ I asked tlie fj-iend just quoted. 
‘It mea3it,’ he replied, ‘ the death - ivaiTant of 
the inilitaiy careers of some whom he addressed. 
He orderetl one regi3nent that did not do as lie 
thought it ought, to panule before him at six 
o’clock this evening. |Tlns was .said to me an 
hour or two after the revicuv.] He will tlien 
change into another unifoim, and dine with 
another regiment at eight o’clock. Oh, the man 
never rests and never allo^ixs us to rest.' 

Tlie Emperor says that hi.s army is tlie be.st 
331 the world, and tliat it must also be the 
.smartest, and so of late years gi-eut attention 
Inns beeii given to the fitting of the men’.s 
clothes, a3id everything else that may add to 
their appearance without detracting from tlieir 
usefulness. At the review there was a cavalry 
regiment dressed in scarlet, another in white, 
one or two in bine, one in green, and so on 
until the vaideties of possible plumage were 
exiiausted. The infantry wore wliite summer 
troiiser.s, and as tlie perfectly straight line they 
formed wlieii marclring looked like a wall, we 
compared them in our minds to a wliitewaslied 
Wall. 

Talking of inai'chi3.ig, wo may mention that 
the views of German militaiy autlioi’itie.s upon 
tin’s subject are very praciical. The fir.sfc thing 
tliey tliink a soldier ought to be efficient in is 
marcliing, and the .secoiul shooting. Mai’ching 
comes first, because a man must get to the 
place of battle before he can .shoot. Anything, 
even a chafed toe, whicli pu-’cvents him from 
marching is, as far as hi.s country k concerned, 
as bad as Ids death. The .soldier is taught how 
to take care of his feet upon the march, and 
failure to do so is comsidered a serious militai'y 
crime. For all this work a German sohlier is 
])aiil only about fivcpciice a day of onr money, 
and out of this twopence are stopped for hi.s 
tlinner. Our soldieus would scorn such re- 
mnneration ; but it is lai’ge compared to the 
liairpeany a day of a French or an Italiau 
.soldier ; and in Gei-many, as in other counti-ie.s 
whei’e conscription is the law, private soldiers 
get far more re.^^pect and consideiaition than 
they do in England. Imagine a German soldier 
refn.sed admis.sic)u to the fir.st place at an enter- 
tainment, or into a fa.shionable hotel becaaise 
be was in unifoiun 1 If S33ch a thing did occur, 
he would be almost allowed to run his bayonet , 
through the insulter of ‘the cloth.’ In a'' 
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Geriiiaii hotel every private soldier is welconie, 
because, as all classes iia.ve to serve iu the vauks, 
they may be enteitaiiniig, it not an angel un- 
awares, at least a very ridi man. 

Once when we were at a UMe (Vhuie dinner 
in Llie most fashionalde liotel of a fashionable 
German spa, two privates came in, sat down at 
a litiJe r(.rtind, taljle, and ordered a Itoille nf 
diampagne, another of Iddne wine, then ice, 
strawbeja'ies and sugai’, and nia^le them all ii];) 
into a mixture. The waiters were as subservient 
to tliem as English waiters would have lieen 
rude had two English soldiers tried to enter 
sudi a place and give such an oialur. It slioidd 
be sahl, however, that ilie two German soldiers 
were what will) us w'ould be calletl ‘genlleiueii 
privates.' Tiny were ^st\ident soldiers/ who, in 
considera tion of having a literary (pndi heat ion, 
atid of vohniteering to serve before their time 
for soldiering comes, are let off with one years 
service, 

ddiese one-year men cost the country very 
little, and raise the moral and iuteilectiuil 
standard of those who serve with them in the 
ranks. They buy’' tlieir own uniform, live in 
tbdr own lodgings, and pay less well-toolo 
soldiers to dean tlieir horses and accoutre- 
ments. 

Anotlier capital institution that does mtidi 
for tlie elBcieney of the German army is lager 
beer, 'idie fact that the soldiers are content 
with this light liarmless Iieverage, and do not 
take anything more intoxicating, is in every 
way a great advantage. 

It goes wiiliout .‘paying that great care is 
taken in the sdectiou and training of com- 
missiuned and non-conimissioned oilicers. We 
iiave mjt space to describe the lengtliy process 
which a young man has to go throngk in order 
to becxmic an r,)llicer ,* but we -were glad to learn 
Unit coinptdadive exaniiiiatio]!, is not part of it. 
After passing certain moral, ineiibil, inedical, 
and military qualifying tests, tlierc is a social 
one. ddiG name of a young man desirous of 
entering any partieiilar regiineut is proposed 
to the uflicers ;just as in a club. One black 
ball would cause rejection, only the oiricer 
giving it must, if recpiired, .state his reasons in 
writing. The sous of ofneers are generally 
]ii‘eferrcd. Nor are officers allowed to marry 
wliorn or whem they like. The lady most be 
of the ])roper social .status; and if the man be 
under the rank of a captain, there must be on 
one side or another private means to the extent 
of at least one Inindred pound.s a year. 

The non"CO]nmis.sioned officers are remarkably 
good, as niiglit be expected from tlie care that 
is taken in their selection. After doing with 
credit the ordinary two years in tlie ranks, the 
man who wd.she.s for pinmotioii re-engng If 
uiade sergeant, lie iindertakes to serve twelve 
years, receives a lump .sura of about fifty 
pmiiuls, one mark a day pay, and he k sure uf 
a good government situation on the completion 
of his contract. 

Wo^do not .say that the following little eon- 
yemitioii did actually take place, but we qiude 
it beciuise it .shows the way German sc^ldiers 
are instructed iu their duties, and taught to 
respect tliemselves. A captain, in order to test 
tiic knowdeilge of a soldier, a.sked luni : 


m 


tliat the sohlier enjoys in time 
aU(.F reidied the 


* What is it 
of peace 1 ^ 

‘ Sauerlviwut, sausage, 
soldier, tonsil ing Ijis cap. 

' Ees, that’s so; but what else does he enjoy 
In time of pHju‘i.* P * 

EBcer, rScbweilzer edieese, and more beer, 

and’ — - 

' BlocJvliead 1 J)on’t you know tliat, besides 
all these delicacies, in limes of pcfice tlie soldier 
enjoys the goodwill of his superior oilieer, and 
the respect of persons in civil life E 

Witli the diherout classew of ipBci'ves, the 
war strength ot: Geriiian.y. is now ivver four 
millions, d o d 1,1 1 i s mi m - k 1 1 ling n i ac h i n e is as 
efficient as it is large. Let us hope tliat the 
complete organisatiou and great size of this 
and some other armies may prevent war by 
making each nation afraid of beginning it. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 

CHAPTjm VJII.— -r RfiTUIiN TO THE HOiBANGS. 

It was a hot night in Simla, a year all but a 
montli after 1 had said ‘good-bye’ to the 
M’ceiangs. Even in tlie viceregal residence, 
situated as it is at such, a lieigld above sea-level, 
it vnirpsuOicieiitly stifiiiig to be almost mibcaralile. 
What, Lherefr>re, it must have I>eeii on tlie plains, 
where many men wvere compelled by tlieir duties 
to dwell, goodness alone knows. 

Dinner Avas over, and His Excellency the 
Yiceroy and myself were reclining in long chairs 
in tli{3 veranda, .smoking our elmroot.s ami wntdi- 
iiig the glorious .Indian stars ]?aling before the 
rising moon. It ivus too hob even for convor- 
satioii, and our talk, which liad begun bo well, 
liad dwindled down l)it by Ijit, until, like an 
up-conn try river in simuner tim«\ it bad been 
grail in-dly alisoi'lied by the general dryness, and 
liad ceased to exiidhat all. I remember we bad 
lit our clnunots Wvith imperial fedevaliun, had 
smoked them lialf througli on the (piestimi of 
colonial mssiidance in the case of intcrnaticmul 
war/ and were about to discuss tlm ailvisabilltj 
i>f establishing smidry new naval depdta at the 
fag-ends of the earth, when a .servant approached 
our chairs \vith a telegraiii upon a sidver. 

Never doubting that the me.s.sage was for His 
Excellency, I took small notice, coiitiuned to 
smoke my cheroot, and w’atched the moon rising 
higher and higlier above the .shoulder of the 
hilL To my surprise, however, the man cuiiie 
lip be.side me and handed me the mis.sivo. 

bA telegram for me'D I said, ‘and at tliic 
time of Alight Who on earth can it be 
from H 

‘From Markburn, I espoefc,’' said His Excel- 
lency, referring to a visit I proposed paying the 
following day, ‘ He probably de.sires to put 
you oif according’ to Iii-s invariable cintom.' 

‘ If you ’ll excuse me, iTl tako it to the light/ 
I said. ‘ If it i? from Markburn, and he wants 
me to postpone my visit, I shall be auuoyeild 

‘You will not i>e the lirsf, my dear Imslow/ 
.said the Governor. ‘l\larkburn can't help it, 
I’m certain, for as surely he invites a man to 
a iveek’s shikir^ to dine ivith him at bis club, 
or to stay with him in Ids bmjg^alow, so Buiely 
mu.sfc he put him of! at the last minute. 1 was 
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wiU'ned against hirn by my predecessor, who 
3iad bad experience of liis ways and wajited to 
do me a kind action.’ 

Upon tliis I left biin and made my way into 
the bouse. Once in the light, I broke the 
envelope mid withdrew the contents. To my 
consternation, for this is the only woi'd wliich 
conveys iiiy lacaiiiug clearly, I discovereil that it 
was from Alarie. it had been despatched from 
Hong-kong, and ran as follows : ^ (Jonio instantly. 
Serious Irouble. Call njiort Verman, Singapore . — 
Marie.^ 

I stood for a moment where I was, turning 
the thin slip of paper over and over in my 
hand. That the call was imperative adinitted 
of no doubt ; but the question that alarmed me 
most was ; Wliat had hapiumed to occasion it I 
thought of a hundred ditforent things, ])iit of 
cour.se could not arrive at a satisfactoiT conehi- 
gjion. One thing, liowever, was very certain ; at 
any cost I must start for the Medangs without 
an instant’s delay. Fortunately I had Inul tlie 
foresight to leave my yacht in Calcutta in case 
it might he wanted, and now if 1 sent a tele- 
gram on ahead to advise the skipper, she could 
be got ready to sail by the time i reached lier. 

I returned to the veranda with every pulse 
in my body throbbing like a piston rod. In 
the 5 ear that had passed I bad been permitted 
suiiicieiit lei-siire to analyse my own feelings 
and to discover exactly what I thouglit of llis 
Majesty of the l\fedaugs. Looking back upon 
my stay with him, I found that 1 was a])le to 
regard him in a more searching liglit, to di.S“ 
criminate more clearly between his actions, and 
to understand his motive.s witli a greater degree 
of certainty. The fascination he had at lii-st 
exercised over me wa.s still as strong as ever, 
and now that he was in trouble my first impulse 
was to lly b) Ids assistance as quickly as cir- 
cumstances would permit. 

Either His Exceileuey must have gathered by 
iiituitiun that there wa.s something wrung, or lie 
must have seen from iiiy face as I left the 
house that I had received lui welcome intelli- 
gence ; at any rate he did not venture any jest 
regarding klarkburn. 

‘I trust you have not received bad news?’ lie 
said, after I had seated myself again, and was 
nervously folding and unfolding the telegram I 
held in rny hand. 

Unfortunately I have/ I answered, and as I 
spoke I luinded him the paper. ‘Look at it 
for yourself, and see if you can tell me what it 
means.’ 

His Excellency had already heard the story 
of my connection witli tlie King of the Medangs, 
.so that there was no need for me to enlighten 
him further on the subject. He lit a match, 
read the telegram, and tlien luinded it hack to 
me ; after which he remained silent for up- 
wards of a minute. 

‘ Tliis is, I suppose, the old trouble over the 
disputed boundary again,’ he said, ‘1 have 
heard riiinours for some time past that the 
French were only waiting for a convenient op- 
portunity to lake action. Now I suppo^^e they 
have found it. The king must be careful, or 
there is no saying what may not be the result. 
As for ourselves, the question is, wdiat do you 
intend to do?’ 


‘I must leave at once for Calcutta,’ I answered, 
‘pick up my yacht there, and then .set sail for 
the Medangs, calling at Singapore on the way 
to interview thi.s man Yeniuin.’ 

‘Have you ever met him before?’ 

‘Never. But I have beard of him from the 
king, who, I believe, places the utmost confidence 
in him.’ 

‘Under such circumstances it would be ahsiird 
to say I am .sorry you must go. But \ve w^ill 
live in hopes that the trouble, wdiatever it is, 
wall soon be satisfactorily se1;tled, and that %ve 
shall then have the pleasure of seeing you wuth 
us once more. In tlie meantime, since you have 
no time to lose, 1 wall endeavour to expedite 
your departuri^ as far as possible.’ 

‘I am sincerely obliged to you,’ I ansivered, 
and then His Excellency left me to go into the 
house. 

A week later India lay behind me, and I 
w'as on board my yacht, speeding across the 
Bay of Bengal as fast a.s steam ami wund could 
take me. My impatience can be better im- 
agined than described. Having no companion 
with wdioiu to w’lnle away the hours, I \vas 
tlirowu almost entirely upon my own re.«ources. 
By day and night I tramped the deck, wonder- 
ing wdiat was happening in tlie Medangs, and 
studying the patent log \vith an impatience 
that •Would liave been almost ludicrous had the 
events which cairsed it not been of such grave 
iinpurtuuce. At last, however, We approached 
Singapore, and then I knew tliat in le.s.s tluin 
twenty -four hours, all being ivel], I sliould have 
seen AT;rman, and have liad my iniiicr set at 
rest as to the reason of the 3Tiysterioii.s telegram 
1 had received. 

As soon as \ve w^ere at anchor in the harbour 
I w^ent below to prepare for going asliore. I 
had ju.st finished my toilet, and w'us about to 
leave iny cabin for tlie deck, when the chief 
stewaird knocked at the door ami informed Mie 
that a gentleman named Verman had come 
aboard ami desired to speak with me. Bidding 
him show liim to the smoking-room, I remained 
to close my porthole against the coal-dust, for 
the barges \vere already alongside, and tlien w^eiit 
up to tlie deck. 

On entering the room just referred to, I 
fuuml myself confronted by a tall, gray -haired 
military-looking man of about sixty years of 
age. 

‘Mr Yermaii, I believe,’ I said, lioldiiig out 
my liaiul, which he took and .sliook with ex- 
treme cordiality. 

‘ That is my name, my lord/ he. answered. ‘ I 
am acting under tlie instruction of Hi.s J^fajesty 
the King of the Medangs, who sent me to ineet 
your yacht on ari'ival here in order that 1 miglit 
inform you as to the .state of affairs in His 
Maje.sty’s kingdom. I presume from your 
pre.senee here that you have your.self recedved 
a coiummiication from the king.’ 

‘1 received a cablegram from him while in 
Simla/ I replied. ‘It was to the effect that 
serious trouble was brewing, and it also a-sked 
that I should return with all speed to his 
country. You may imagine how anxious I am 
to hear particulars.’ 

‘With your permission, then, T will as briefly 
as po.ssible narrate wliat has happened.’ 
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‘ [ .should be you would do so,^ I 

replied. 0\l present I aiu all at .sea.’ 

‘ AVfclK my Im'd,’ he bepan, a.s he lit the cijjjnr 
I Ijaiided liini, M'he situation is a.s follows. Vou 
will doublles.s remeiuber that upwards of two 
years ago seriou.s tr<)iibie oceurred between 
In’anee and the Medauj^s owing lo a di.sputed 
boundary Hue. His jMa,jesfcy chduis the traet of 
c;ouniry 'in (j^uestion as his propei-ly, while the 
I'n'eindi assert that it is theirs. On (lie rtecasioii 
in (piestioig by dint of the most eau’eful djplo- 
m.'icVj the diilnuilty was sniootbed (tver foj* the 
tijiie 1)eing, but. even His jM.aJesty hiniself .«aw 
tliiit the calm was only tran.dtory and ili.-it 
before vtU'V long the .‘^•aine difiieulty must in'- 
evit;d>ly emp up again. 8ix. nioiith.s ago, owing 
to the behavioui’ of a number of Freneh ti‘arier.s 
w!jo were detected .smuggling dutiable article.^ 
iHU’oss the borders in dehance of the regulations, 
tlje guards along the frontier were doubled, and 
oji one occa.'^ion a fracas took ]>liice between the 
troojis of tlie two countries. France, acting up 
to lier old tactics, claimed compensalion, ajnl was 
not only met with a blank refinsal, but by a 
statement that any further eneroacliment on the 
hand in <;|ne.stion would bo comsidered in the 
light of an act of ho.stility, and would be 
treated as .such. She began eUf'i'oardiiiig inn 
ineiliately, and as a re.sult wa]* was at once 
declared.’ 

Mdo you mean to say that the two countries 
are now at war ? ’ 

"That is what has happened. Though so far 
no bid ides of any size have been fought, there 
is no saying when the two armies will not be 
at each other.s’ throats. It is a .serious po.sition, 
my lord ; for lli.s Majesty, able th<nigh lie 
is, must see that lie cannot h«ipe fur a moment 
to contend against so fonuidahie a power as 
,Fra.nce.’ ■ ■ ■ 

‘This is very terrible news you give mod I 
.said, <]uiti‘ eghast at what I iiear<l. M. had lui 
idea it would prove to be so bad. And what 
has the king de.sinal you to do for meH 

‘ i. am i.o c*onvey you with all ]a>ssihle s])eed 
to the capital, my lord,’ he sai<!. ‘His Maje.sty 
seems to set great .store by your at] vice, and J 
wa.s sent here to meet you and bring you on 
a.s quickly as we could go.’ 

‘But wliy hriiiff me on?’ I asked, ‘Suiely 
we shaJl iind no diliicailty in reacliijig the 
city.’ 

‘There i.s great diliiculty, niy lord,’ he an- 
swered. ‘The Abhlang River has been blocked 
this usontli past by ITeiich ironclmls, and it 
would l>e impos.sible to enter it. H we 
desire to reach the king, we must hind at a 
point that 1 have arranged some two hundred 
miles or .so to ihe luwthward. There horse.'^ 
will be in readines-s iu take ns on. Otherwise 
I don’t see how it i.s to be managed at all.’ 

‘You you have arranged that horses shall 
meet us at this place?’ 

‘if all ha.s .gone well, tliey will have l>een 
waiting there this week past/ replied. ‘In- 
structions were given to tlnit eflect before 1 
left/ 

‘Then yon will come on with meH 

‘That; is my intention, if your lordship will 
allow me to accompany you/ 

‘I shall be only too glad/ I answered. ‘And 


now what oilier new.s have yon for me? Huw 
is my .sister?’ 

‘lie]’ i\Iajyiq;y was enjoying the be,«t of health 
when I left the capital/ ,he auswcivd, ‘ Yon 
have doubtless hoard, tliat Their B»!ujuslics have 
an heir to the tlirone?’ 

‘You don’t say so/ 1. rcjdied, ‘This is the 
iirst i have heard about it. When W'us the 
cliild born?’ 

" A month ago/ said Vcrimui, ‘ His JMajc.-ty’.s 
delight cannot be nverc.stimafed. The event 
lias been the occa.sinn <jf great public rcjoic- 
ing.’ 

‘And the king’s hcallli, liow is that?’ 

Verniai .1 .sliot»k his head, 

‘i fear I cammt give you a good repf»rt/ 
he sail!; ‘Hie jMajebty lias nged t.erribiy since 
your Inrdsliip left. It is feared that ail this 
anxiety and trouble will have a bad ellect upon 
him.’ 

For upwards of five minutes 1 continued to 
ask que.st.iuiiB and receive airswer.s. H'heii 1 
suggested that my companiou .should go ashore 
and liave his baggage convey oil on board, by 
wlHcli time we should have fini.s]ied (mliiig 
and be read^y to continue oni‘ journey. 

A week later we had pas.sed the ]\Icdang 
.River, and were approaching the point wliere 
'Verman had arranged tliat we .should land in 
search of the lionse.s wliich wore to couvey us 
to our ilestinaUon. It was towards evening 
when we sigiited the bay of which lie had told 
us. The Him wa.s scarcely a iKinir.'i-l.weadtii 
above the luu'izon, a,nd the water was as smooth 

a, s glass. LiUie by little the coa.st-Hne ru.se 
into view and .'^iill we coniinued to sleam on. 
'When we were .scarcely a mile fi'om llie .dioro, 
Wells rang the tcdicgi’aj^li fnini the bihlge and 
the ve.s.se! was hrougiit to a .siandslilL 8uch 
luggage a.s we ha<l decided to take with u.s was, 
already ou deck, and nofiiing remained but to 
await the lowming of Hie boat that was lo take 
us ashore and then be idb 1 hud already ar- 
j'aiiged that the yuclifc should return to Singa- 
pore, and wail tiierc until I Hliuuis.l coiamiud- 
cate witli her skipper again. 

Almo.st exactly as the lower rim of the BUii 
toiiclied the sea-line we took our place.s in ihe ! 
boat and set oil' for the sliore. Jt was with a ' 
curious feeling that I sat in Ihe stem and 
ioolced back at the ve.s.sel we were hvivijig. With 
her .1 seemed to be cutting tlie last link that 
connected me witli my old life, and to be em- 
barking upon, a new one, the end of which I 
could not see or even guess at. 

(Jn reach ing the beach we landed, and, taking 
will) us two) of the ship’s crew to carry our 

b. aggage, made our way through the jungle j 
which fringed the shore towards a curiou.^^ly | 
shaped hill whicdi could be seen ri.sing above | 
the tree-tups half a mile or no away inland, {■ 
Once \ve pa.'^sed the remains of uiiativc village, 
which hatl been so long abandfuicd that thick 
creepers twiinM acros.s from hut to huh hut 
(jtherwi.se the foresf; might never have known a 
human foot, so silent and solilnry was it 

When, however, we reached ihe foot of the 
hill ub(jve referred to, a different scene met our 
eyes. Situated at the base of a high cliff, 
which rose sheer as a wall to a height uf up- 
wards of Hvo Imiidred feet, was a hiu, and at 
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the door of it a niaiij wlio ou closer iiispecti on 
proved to he a Malar, and a stalwart speciuieii 
at that. Eecognisiiig my cumpauion, lie sprang 
to his feet aiKl saluted ns respectfully. 

Yerraan then questioned Inai as tf> the length 
of time he had been waiting for us, and learned 
that he had been tliere nearly a, fortnight. 
The horses were stabled in a but neai' by, and 
were quite ready for the ride to the capital. 

Accordingly that niglit as soon us the moon 
rose into view above the tree-top-s, the animals 
Were ded out, and we inoiinted. They were a 
fine pair of beasts from the kingts own stables, 
and evidently in tlie very best of fettle. 
Twenty miles from our Btarting-point we found 
another relay awaiting us, ami in the same way 
at eqii.al distances we exchanged our jaded 
beasts for fresh ones. 

When the moon had disappeared from view 
again we rested until dayliglit, then, resumed 
our ride until it was time to stop for tlie mid- 
dla^^' meal. The sun was sinking behind the 
hills as we neared our destination, and it was 
in a glow of rosy light that, on emerging from 
the forest, we suav once more before us the 
citadel seated on its throne of rock. What my 
feelings were at that moment I cannot Iiupe to 
nudee you understand, but 1 knov/ Ibul wlieii 
I saw those stern gray walls appear before me 
and tliouglit of what they contained, it was as 
much as 1 could do to look at them un- 
moved. 


,i COFFEE-PL ANTING IN BIlITlSn 
CENTRAL APIUOA. 

I By U. D. lIintD. 

Although by tlie latest arrangement iK-tween 
the British BuiUh Africa Company and liie 
! Foreign Ohice with regard to tlmse territories 

; in 181)4 the area over Vvln'ch tho Britisli 

I protectorate immediately extemis has been cun- 
; Bi<lerably lessened, there still remains under the 
direct administration of Her Majesty \s Commis- 
; sioner a cot miry equal in extent to the area of 
i Great Britain. 

This countjy extends from Lake Nyasa on 
the north to a point on the Shird River near 
g its coniluence with the Zambesi on llie south; 
' 1 but the district to which our attention is more 
' I particularly dij-ected is that tableland lying be- 
tween the Shire on the w'est and tlie borders 
: of the protectorate on the east, and perhaps 
I best known as the Shire* Highlands. 

Here is the latest home of coffee ; and seeing 
that the country has now passed llirough its 
little fever of wars with the Arab si a,ve- traders 
on its borders, and peace seems to have come to 
stay, we think that the present position of its 
•' staple industry and its future prospects merit a 
wider publicity in the interests of those to who.se 
' enterprise and hardihood tlie country owes what 
prospeidty it has. 

yicTUti history of coffee in Kyasalan*! dates back 
. only to the year 1878, when three small coffee 
' plants, from '"the Edinburgh Botanical Guldens 
■ Avere taken out by Mr Duncan, then gardener to 


the Church of Scotland Mission at Elan tyre, 
and planted in the mission garden there. This 
was done at the energetic representations of Mr 
Joliii Buchumin. In tlie year 1880 the sole 
survivor of the three plants brouglifc out by 
Mr Duncan bore a crop of about one thousand 
beans. From the distribution of tlie seed, three 
years Liter, may be dated the beginning of 
coliee-plaiitiiig on an extensive scale ; but in 
1881 the first serious attempt to put coffee oii 
the home market, and to gavige its value as a 
coinmercial product in competition with otlier 
coffees, was inatle by the late Mr John Buchanan, 
of the firm of Buchanan Brotliei's, whose name j 
is so honoui-abl}' connected not only with the i 
commercial but the political development of the 
Shire Bighlands. 

A sample of the first crop was sent home foi* 
valuation, and was quoted in the London market 
at eighty-five shillings per luiiul red weight. 

From this time onward the unsettled state of 
the country made tlie future of coffee very iin- 
cei'tain, till, in 1889 the declaration of a pro- 
tectorate restored coidldence and gave a great 
im]:>etus to the industry. Messrs Buchanan 
Brothers opened up large plantations at Zomlau 
Michiru, and elsewhere, wliile the African Lakes 
Company’s coffee at Mandala continued to do 
well, xilr Brown, of Ceylon experience, settled 
in the Mianje district, which liad been strongly 
rcpreseiitetl by the late Itev. Robert CIclaiid as 
exce])tionally well sidled fur culfee ; and Mr 
Oiincan, liaving now left the inissiuii, opened 
up a ])lant:.iiion near Blant-yre. 

Fj'uiu this ]’juint, so rapid has been the pro- 
gress made, that tlie late Mr John Buclianan 
wi'ote in The Central AJricmi Planttr for October 
1895 that no less than one, hundred ]>lania1,iuiis 
liad ])een <.>pened up under tlie respective in- 
terests in the country, and that tlu.He ]jlauta- 
tioiis i*ej)re,seuted an area of six iliousand acres 
umler cultivation, d'hu local jv venue i-osc frmii 
nothing to £:10,000 per annum in live years. 

The services of Mr Buclianan were recugnise/l 
by the Governineiit, and lie received a C.M.(d. 
in 1890. Much to the. regret of every one, lie 
died on his way hoine for a holiday on 9th, 
Murcli of this year. 

Mr E. C. A. Sluirrer is now the largest owner 
of estates in. the pr<>lect(*rate, amounting to about, 
tliree liundred and sixty-live thousand acres, of 
which only about nine hundred acres are under 
colfee. It lias been suggested that planters 
should also turn their attention to cotton-growing. 
Tobacco and tea have both been introduced. 

Bo extraui'tlinaiy Inis the development been 
during the last few years, that since ISBt) the 
quantity of colfee exported has increased in uii 
almost geometrical progression. The exact 
figures have been : 
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large inimber of plantiitioiis come into bearing 
for the lii‘Ft time in tliat year ; some planters 
being so sanguine as to ]>vvt the yield at twelve 
hundred tons ‘parchment* — as the raw cofl'ee 
is called before the membrane covering tlie 
seeds is removed. 

The varying degrees of success attained liavu 
been due to many difierent causes, arising 
mostly fi'om inexperience in trying to reconcile 
tlj (3 approved methods of eollbe cultivation in 
Ceyhni and India with the conditions of the new 
country ; and partly also from local difficulties, 
as for instance the laboiir qviestion, which were 
unforeseen, and could only be resolved as tiiev 
]>resented tliemselves. 

In the early days there was an abundance arf 
local Yao bhbuur, but the BU[)ply was irregular 
and unreliahle. Constitutional iy indolent, tlie 
n.ativ(.is in the immediate neighboiirliood of the 
plantations were soon satiat&i with calico and 
other barter goods ; and in tlie wet season, just 
u'lien labour in the plantations was most needed, 
there was none to be had, as the villagers had 
betaken themselves to the lioeing of their own 
gardens. Tlie necessity for a reliable lahunr 
supply being evident, an attempt was made to 
bring'down Atonga labour from the -west of Lake 
Nyasa, which was entirely successful, the iiew- 
canners readily engaging to work on the planta' 
lions for several months at a time, and this at 
ihe most important period of the year, the wet 
season.- 

A 1‘ui'th.er step in advance was made by in- 
ducing the Angoni, an offshoot of the Zulus, 
ami long the sconi'ge and terror of the Shire 
Iliglihinds, to accept worlc in tlie dry season on 
fne ]>]anbitions ; and now, instead of coming down 
in tlmir thou.saiids to devastate the coiiuLry, tliey 
lay aside Ihe shield and s])(‘ar, ail'd hand]'.* the 
hoe witlj eijual skill. Only last year anuiher 
laige iif'hl of laboux- supply was op(.uied by tlie 
sul.j ligation of some disalfeded chiefs on tlie 
nortloeauiei'n slojies of ..Mlanje. The AVulolo, 
occupying a va.st tract of liilJy country to the 
cast of Jjake Shirwa, liad for soiiui little time 
].RRii vontui’iug down in small companies to 
work fi.iv the Europeans, but by the timely 
action of Sir Harry Jobustun, ller Majeslyls 
( Amiiiis.doner, against tliese cliitd's, the wlndc 
Waloh.) cuiiiitry has 3iov/ become acceftslble to 
European inlluence. It is evident that' there is 
every prospect of an almiidant hibour supply, 
and ill this res]ject the outlook is very briglit. 

'’i’la; elilef drawl.iaoks t(.) coifee-planting have 
hitherto liecii the labour question mentiom3d 
a.buve, and the inade(( ante and expensive men ns 
of tramsporb TJie Shire is navigable for the 
present llotilla of steamers plying upon it as 
■far as Cliiromo, three days distant overland 
from ihe colfee district. Eor a very few weeks 
during tlie rainy season it is possible to reacli 
Katunga, a point about tv/eiity -eight miles from 
Blautyre. From the plantations to either oi 
iliese ] mints the coffee crop is carried in hags 
on tlie slnjulders of .coolies. The risk, ineoh- 
venience, and expense attached to this mode of 
ti'ansport have been greatly felt, but even this 
diiliculty is about to be met by the coiistniction 
of a narrow gauge i‘ailway line wliicli will run 
from Chironio to Blantyre, passing through or 
near many of the largest plantations. 


It is ho|,)cd ihat^ acting in conjunct, ion with 
the Forlugiie.se government, tlie pron!oter.s of 
this scheime may lie alile very shortly to extend 
the line all the wa.y to the coast at Chinde. 

Tlie reckless mode of agriculture followcfl lev 
the luilives, by wliicb. they cleiir large tract.;- of 
fore.st land 01.1 wln'cli to niake their gardens, is 
becoming so serious a i|uestio,n that t.lie exp(M'ii.. 
cncy of legislation in tlie iiialiiU' Ims been con- 
sidered. it is W(‘ll k'jifiwn, that (leb.) rest at ion i.^ 
followed by a deio-i-ased rainfall, 'which rejict.- 
not only on the coilV*',.! crojts, but on tlie liealtli 
of tlie l^hiroj .Hsin. Ai ud where sneli win desale 
clearing has taken placi.*, land wliieli might, 
otlierwise have iMieii gei.Kj for coilee. i.s rendered 
temporarily iist.;h.‘Ss: for A\"airl of shade. 

Efforts a.re Ijiriiig made to lesBtni the various 
circumstances (lisjidvaiitagcanis to coll’ee '|jy 
lietter SA'stems of irrigation, ])la,ntiiig of shade 
trees, and manuring. As showing tlie euteiprise 
v^liicli is so ]:irominent a eliaracteristic of those 
Central .Africa idoneers, it might lie stated that 
during the past year a ‘Chandier of Coniinerce 
and Agricultni'e ’ has been forined, wliicli jn‘o-- 
mises to do much good in securing autlujritative 
and unanimous aeiidn on the I'airt of the ]dantcrs 
in. questions affecting their interesls. Hut ]>(.'r- 
haps, above all, the Cerifral African riant 
started last year and so ably cunducied by 
iVIr Ik S. IJA’iidca F.IkS.G.S., in the pdaniing 
intei-ests, ’is an uneqiUA-ocal sign of a very 
bright and prosiierous future for colfee in 
Nyasaland. _ ^ . ■ 

.By the foresiglit and discretion of Ib.*r 
Elajestyls Goinniissioner, avIio has gii'ei'i the iu- 
dustry miicli eiicfivirageinent and ct,uisideraiion, 
tiio danger of iiiirodiudng tlie leaf disease so 
commnii in CVyluii and India lias been avcri(‘d. 
iS'u seed i.s allowed to bo. ini reduced into the 
connljy, even though stcri]i.^ocl, and altliougli 
some incun A'tmimice has nudouhtedly then.dw 
arisen, the risk jnstihed the stniigcut mea- 
sure. 

I’lie eyev of Ceylon ]>lanters have been f<.)r some 
time lurnf'.d lu .Nya,;^;j.land, and in 18bb was 
■formed the ‘INyasahuai Coireo Couijumy Ltd.,’ 
Avitli a capital of three Iiundred thousand riqiees, 
Tlie ((ualily of ihe coilee 1ms been Iiighly hjtoke.u 
of by tbe ijuiidon coifee broker.^, and it holds 
its own with tlie IjcsI (.ley ion and j^lucha 
co l fees. 

Idle late Uv John Buehaiiaii estimated that 
to bring a planlatiou of say two hundred acres 
into healing in the third year would re(,|uire an 
expenditure of two thuimaiid to two lliuusand live 
liundred pounds (sterling). And he cautioned 
plaiiler.s against allowing the trees to bear loo 
heavily in the maiden crop, as there is a danger 
of the plant being there! ‘V weakened. 

Oilicr estimates put the exiienditure at not 
more than ten pounds per acre^ or a little over 
three pound.s per acre ]jer annum fur three 
years, and thereafter a large ]')rofit. The ]uice 
of Eyasaland (.loilee us quoted in the London 
market for late years has averaged one hundred 
shillings per lunidredweight, but it bas reached 
as liigii as one liimdred and twelve sliillings. 

Under varying conditions tbe average yield 
per acre is someAvhat uncertain, hut competent 
judges put it at from three to four Imnd red- 
weight per acre, Some maiden crops have 
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yielded eiglit liuiidredweiglits—biit not witlioi.it 
inj'iiry to the piunts. 

Taking four liundredweiglit as tlie average, on a 
plantation of two hundred acres this is equal 
to forty tons, with a selling price in London of 
four thousand ]K)Uuds. From this, of course, 
imist be deducted freights, wliich will not be 
less tluin eleven, pounds per ton from tlie 
plantf-ition to the market. 

In tlio report on the protectorate by Com- 
missioner Sir Harry Jolinston, issued in August 
last, there is a valuable appendix devotud to 
the ood’ee industry, with a map of the southern 
Shire Highlands devoted to cofiee-plaiiting. 
We learn from it that a survey for tlie pro- 
])osed railway connecting Llantyre with Cliironio 
has been made, that the native population in the 
Lower Shire district since the suppression of the 
slave-trade has increased from 1000 in 1891 to 
14,385 in 1896, and that if malarial fever could 
in some way be eliminated, British Central 
Africa would be an earthly paradise. The chief 
bane of British Central Africa according to the 
Commissioner is that Liecursed spirit wliisky.^ 
The exports have doubled during 1895-96, and 
not a little of this increase is due to ivory and 
coffee. Sir Harry Johnston entertains great 
hopes of tlie development of the negro of Central 
Africa. At Zoiuba there is one European head- 
printer; all the other printers are natives, who 
have been either locally trained at the missions 
or by the head-printer. The Commissioner has 
also an encouraging report regarding mission 
work in British Central Africa, and special 
mention is made of the work of Dr Laws and 
others at Bandawe, concluding ‘that it has only 
to lell the plain truth and nothing but the truth 
to secure syrnpathy and support.'’ 

Three species of liliaceous plants, of easy pro- 
]vigation, promise to yield fibre worth nearly 
£40 a ton. India-rubber is another product 
wliich it is hoped may be largely developed, as 
the deiuand for it at present almost exceeds the 
supply. We are told that ‘given abundance of 
cheap native lahoiir, and the financiu! security 
of the protectorate is established. The European 
comes liere witli hivS capital, wliich he is ready to 
employ to almost an imlimited extent if he can 
get in return black men wlio will, for a wage, 
work witli their hands, as lie cannot do himself 
in a tropical sun. It only needs a sufficiency 
of native labour to make this country relatively 
healthy and amazingly rich. The cultivatioii of 
coffee would be a hundred times more extemsive 
than it is if there were an adequate labour 
supphx’ For unskilled labour three shillings 
a month, with or without food, is paid, and 
proportionately less for women and children. 
Skilled native labourers— caipenters, masons, 
brick-makers, &c. — receive wages of from four 
sliilliugs a month to £40 a year. There seems 
to l)e every reason to believe, in accordance 
with the ojiinion of the oldest and most ex- 
perienced planters, that the jirosjiects of success 
in this industry are very hopeful. Consider- 
' able areas of land suitable for cofihe are yet 
■ to be had, the price varying from five shillings 
to twenty shillings per acre, and no doubt 
as the country is better knowm, and more 
eapdtal is introduced, the difficulties which have 
kept back and hampered its development will 


rajddly disapjjear, and British Central Africa 
■will yet become, if not the most extensive, per- 
luips the most successful colfee-growing country 
in the world. 


J UAH I T A. ■ 

CHAPTER IL 

Some days after this Ned was carefully scrap- 
ing some new bed-rock, and picking out the 
dull yellow nuggets wedged tightly into every 
crack, and crevice, these precious niorsels which 
gladden the miner’s eyes and"' cheer the fainting 
heart. He was working at the b(.»ttom of a large 
pit, some twenty feet in depth, where the gravel 
had been moved towtirds the stream-side, form- 
ing a bank, and thus forcing the water away 
from the workings. The chain pump was 
rattling and groaning according to its custom, 
but steadily keepnng the drainage clear. On 
the side next the hill a sudden slide of gravel 
caused Ned to look up; his keen eyes saw 

something odd on the newly-bared face of rock, 
and hastil}^ scrambling up, he examined it care- 
fully ; then calling on his nearest partner, he 
cried; ‘Gome up here and look at this.’ 

In front of tljem was a large roughly- 

squared stone bedded into the solid rock, and 
nearly Hush with the surface of the latter. 
Exam illation showed that this was the work of 
human hands. Tlie stone was smaller than the 
square hole in which it lay, ami the .spaces 

between were filled with tightly-packed sand 
and gravel by tlie action of the stream in past 
ages, when it flowed over and past this spot-— 
for it must have been ceuturies before, as fciie 
stone hiy fifteen feet below the surface or 

present bed of the stream ; and these fifteen 
feet were composed of boulders and rounded 
stones so firmly packed together that it was 
slow work sinking through them. 

Amazement kept the piarty silent for some 
moments. Who could have done this work? 
Clearly not Indians—- who.se knowledge of .stone- 
hewing was limited to flint arrow-heads and 
soapstone pipes. What my.sterions race had 
been there before them L And if that race were 
gold-seekers, how came it that gold was yet to 
be found close by? A grizzled miner solved 
the last query. 

‘Wall, boys, I reckon the gold we’re gettiid 
came after these fellers left ; when they made 
this cache (hiding-place), if it is a cache,’ lie 
added, ‘ they guessed they was pnrty liigh and 
dry. That thar’ hole was made when the crick, 
was runnin’ on bed-rock, you bet.’ 

This wais the only reasonable explanation at 
the moment. Ej'.skine, however, cut the dis- 
cussion short by saying; 

‘ It seems to me we had better find out what 
thivS amounts to finst, and we can argue it out 
afterwards.’ 

Pick.s, liars, and wedges were brought into 
play, and slowly they loosened the mysterious 
.stone. It was no easy task, as the. narrow 
spaces barely admiUed the point of a liar being 
inserted. The brittle edges would at times break 
off, giving tlie worker a nasty fall and so 
causing low and deep pn>i‘anity, when suddenly 
the big stone slid from its place, toppled over, 
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and i-oll^id into the pit below ; a amall dai-k 
tunnel cut back into the inountain ~ .«ide wu^i 
exposed to barely large enough for u man 

to cruwl through. A rush of cool sweet air 
came from the tuniiel nioutli, and Ned, taming 
to his comrades, said: ‘No foul air here. Get 
candles, and let us explore the place.’ Candles 
were {piickly brought, each man taking one and 
a, few niatciies. Erskiiie, ligliting his, cra-wled 
in, leading tlie way, followed by tlic othei’s. 
The passage was a sliort one, leading sharply 
upwards, W'here it ended in a natural cave in 
the limestone large enough foi* twenty men to 
stand uprigiit in, the dim caudielight failing to 
pierce the gloomy darkness overlie, ad. Great 
Mtalactites liiing from tlie walls, tlie Hour was hanl 
and white as marble, the place empty. A dead 
silence, the silence of bitter disappointnieiit, 
overwhelmed the party. ‘ Guess the hull thing’s 
a blasted fraud,’ came disuiaUy from one corner. 

‘ Guess it is,’ sounded as a general chorus from 
the others, all save Ned, who was peering closely 
round the sides of the cavern, reileeting to Ijim- 
self as he did so that hewn stone was not 
placed at the tunnel eutrauce for notliing. On 
one side of the cavern wall tlie roclv appeared 
to have been cut away in a sloping inward 
direction, as though to form a pocket or recess 
in the rock itself. A careless observer might 
liave easily failed to note this, as the ceaBeless 
drip of the btalactite-forming waiter had flowed 
into and over the receB.s, depositing lime drcip 
by dj'op until the pocket liad been nearly filled 
up. Ned’s (piick eyes saw this, and grasping a 
short bur he liegaii to drip and bi'eak the crust 
of lime before him, the others holding lights to 
let him see. The brittle crust gave way reliic- 
tautli* to Ills vigorous blows, and foi‘cing out a 
large block with, the bar, lie cried: ‘We’ve got 
it, boysd Below the opening he had made lay 
a solid mass of golden riuggets of various sizes, 
shining in the fitful candle-light xvitli a rich 
diiil spleiidmir. Tliejp were cemented together 
by the dripping linie watery xvhicli binds every- 
tUing that it touches in a firm embrace ; tlie 
steel bar, liowevety quickly loosened the lumps 
of nuggets. Deeper down did Ned go, the 
muscles on his brawny arims quivering, and the 
perspira,Uon standing in large drops on li is face. 

Exclamations of surprise and deliglit from his 
comrades at the discovery were heard on all 
sides, and then he ceased his labours, his bar 
I ringing against the solid rock at the bottom of 
the pocket. The gold was carefully laid in a 
heap on the cavern Hoor, and each man made 
his own estimate of the quantity. An average 
of tlie guesses placed the weight at half a ton, 
rougiily in value worth about forty-five thou- 
sand pounds. The gold wdieii afterwards 
weighed rather exceeded this estimate. They 
stood long, gazing lovingly at tlie heap, each 
one mentally calculating how much his shai'e 
came to ; and it \vas only the expiring candles 
that recalled them from their dreams. Erskine 
seemetl to be the most uncnncenied ; and say- 
; ing, AVeil, boy.s, we had better get outside and 
talk there,’ led the way. 

While they sat down on the bank near the 
tunnel mouth, the whisky jug was brought from 
j the cabin, and each man drank solemnly to the 
. I new find. Then a silence follo^veil ; each one 


was thinking wliat this ineant to him person- 
ally. Away with future toil and troiilile ; away 
with privation {ind bitter diBappoiiitincnt — 
Imixier far to l)ear tlian hunger and tliir.st 
King out the old life of care, ring in the nexv 
of idleness and unlimited supplies, xvitli porkols 
full of casli to gjuubhi with ; for Ned’s partiiei's, 
though liard - working, honest fellows, v ei’c 
.simply children of the hour, and like Jtiany of 
tlieir class, lived their lives from day to day ; 
their oidy thought of the future being tlie hope 
that they would ‘strilce it rich ’ someliiiie, and 
tlien the future iinglit take care of itselb 
Years apart from civilisation had Imrthmed, 
them and made them reekle.ss, aud each one 
silently vowed then aud there that he would 
not do another hour’.s work so long as his 
share reinaiued unspent. Erskine’s thoughts were 
busy also ; but through all his piuns for the 
future there tloated a constant vision (.d! a ]sale 
fare, with, red, entreating lips—a vi.sion that 
I’efused to be dismissed, and he felt he must 
take lime, before he decided on his next move- 
ments — little dreaming tliat Natnuj’s furce.s were 
a.lready at work to dechle for him aud aifeet 
his wliole future life in that masterful niaiiner 
assumed at time.s by Nature W'hoii she proposes 
to do anything thoroughly. Tliis woinlerfnl 
.stroke of luck to all present had come so sinl- 
denly that it needed time to grasp the possibili- 
ties it opened out ; so another drink wa.s taken, 
pipes lighted, tongues unloosed, and they dis- 
cussed tlie {jue.stion as to how this gold had 
been placed in the cave, and by wlioni. I'lie 
general theory was that it was hidden there by 
Aztecs from i\ie.xi(.ui, as Indian traditions 
familiar to the wliite men confnmcd the 
theory that tlie Aztecs innl penetrated far to 
the north in tlie search for gold for thedi* 
temple decorations. Why so much labour had 
been expended by the ancient miners in making 
the tunnel instead of taking L].ie gold with them 
when they left was a puzzle ; an attempted solu- 
tion being oilbred by one of the men saying: 

‘ Wall, boys, nniy be tliOBC fellows found moi‘e 
than they could carry, and so they made this 
cache until tliey should come back, but got 
wiped out mean win ie.’ 

This terse vsolutioii was accepted as being 
better than none ; not that any one present 
cared much how the gold got there; it was 
there in sight ; it was theirs by virtue of di.s- 
covery ; and that was quite suHicie,nfc for their 
simple minds. Erskine, who was practical in 
his views, cut short the discus.si(m by calling 
his listeners’ attention to the fact that find- 
ing tills treasure was merely the lirst tici; ; ilie 
second and more diliicult one was to get it 
safely out of tiie country. The district was 
swarming with desperadoes too Itizy to work, 
preferring the .simpler method of robhingq and 
killing if necessary, those who did, and wlm, 
if they once got scent of this discovery, would 
never rest until they .secured it. Ned mged 
that the stone be replaced in the tuiiiiel mouth, 
and that all concerned should maintain a dis- 
creet aileuce meanwhile on the Bubjeofc. Tld.s 
canraa being agreed to, the stone was replaced 
after some labour, a heap of long willow 
branches being loosely thrown on the bank 
to conceal it ; willows being constantly used by 
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liiinei'is in making danni, breastworks, 
cause no comnient from passers by. 

Tbe party tlien adjourned to tlie cabin for a 
hasty meal, and as the afternoon was well 
advancetl, they proceeded to the pit to collect 
their toolsj as all had agreed to cease work and 
lioltl council as to tlie best way of reiiioviiig the 
treasure. Red paused on his ^va,v to pour some 
oil. on the bearings of the water'-wheel. ; he did 
this inecliaiiically, as was his daily custom, not 
r<jllecling that it was now needless, as neither 
wheel nor piunp would be longer used. Just then 
lie heard a roar like a mighty wind, and hastily 
looking up, saw a liuge wave of water pouring 
into tlie pit. A cloiid-bu.rst on the upper hills 
luul caused one ol; those ovcrwlielming iloods so 
disastrous to the gold miners. It came raging 
down the naiTow canon, sweeping eYerything 
before it — huge logs, timbers, and great trees 
npi’Goted being tossed idjout like corks as 
theyt rushed py the resistless fiuy of tlie 

toiTunt A crest of water, six feet in height, 
poured into the pit, carrying with it great 
boulders, sloiies, and tons of gravel. Red 
rushed, to his partners’ assistaiiee, but before 
he got half way the water caught him, ami a 
swirling eddy, lifting liiiii oil his feet, swung 
him against the bank of growing willows ; 
grasping the nearest stems with the grij) of a 
drowning man, he felt the waters meet above 
iiis head, a singing in his ears, a sensation of 
choking, and then a blank. 

^^dlcn he next opened liis eyes lie found himself 
lying on the grass, ohl Dave and Rita kneeling 
besitle him chafing Ids hands an<l feet. Dave, 
lifting Km head, gave him a few droj^s of 
whisky ; presently lie sat up, and gazing round 
him in a bcwilderod manmu', asked where he 
•was. It ap])eared that the girl and her fatljei*, 
wlio had jnst i’ctnrned Irom a iishing ex])editiuij, 
were luukiug at the Hood, when Rita, with a 
sudden cry, 'grasped her father’s arm, and 
pointing to tbe stream, inn down to the bank, 
wliere poor Red lay iiuating at tim edge, Ids 
clothes entangled in some overhanging branches. 
To drag him out and carry him to camp was but 
a few minutes’ work, and they joyfully saw him 
regain consLduu.sness under their cai‘e. Erskiiie 
got on his .feci, and heyund a giddiness in Ids 
head, declai'cd he felt all right again. He hud 
2'eally" only been in tlie water a short time. Then 
siuldeuly tlie scenes of the aftoruooii came back 
to Ids memory, and with a groan he said : 
‘My God! all drowned!’ Rita asked him 
anxiously wliut he meant. He told them of the 
awful disaster, not mentioning the gold dis- 
covery however ; and adding that he must return 
to camj') to see if any of the men wore saved — but 
as he spoke he reeled with faintness. Rita 
made him sit down again, heaping up a pile of 
skins for him to lean against, and turning to 
her father, spoke a few rapid sentences to 1 dm 
lu Indian dialect; then, turning to Red, she 
told him that her father would go u]) to the 
claim and bring back news, declaring, ‘ You must 
remain here iinlil you are better.’ She spoke 
with a pretty little air of authority, as though 
Tie .must obey her, and Red, as he gazed at the 
dark eyes now filled with anxiety for liiin, 
gave -way- after a faint remonstrance. Dave 
' took ISrsfdne to hi.s lodge, giving him some dry 


clothes to wear; and telling his daughter to 
have .supper ready by^ his return, he started for 
the chum. 

Rita, after piling on great sticks of dead red 
pine to in.'^ure a lieap of glowdng embers to cook 
with, produced a large pan, and in it deftly 
made a mass of dough for the hot liread of 
the evening meal; and Red, as he reclined on 
the gra.ss, lazily w’atclung her, noticed her 
pretty rounded arms and little hands. Pre- 
sently slie ceased her work, and going rq-) to 
Red, asked him Iiow he felt. 

‘ Looking at you seems to take all my pains 
awxiy/ he replied. A slight blusli and faint 
smile was lier only response. Begging her to 
sit beside him for a moment, he placed his 
arm round her wai.st, and gently pulling her 
towards him, said : ‘Rita, you saved my life 
to-day ; what reward do you claim ? ’ The 
girl made no reply, but lier Iiead sank on 
his slnnilder, her face hidden, her whole body'’ 
trembling with agitation. ‘ Speak to me, Rita ; 

; claim yonr reward,’ he murmured softly. 

She looked up at him, her eye.s swimming 
with tears, her bosom throbbing violently against 
his own, and then, with broken ntteraiice— 

I broken by the intensity of her emotion — she 
said : 

‘Oil Red! if I am to have any reward, it 
must be you and you only.’ 

As he held her to his heart, their lips met in 
a long, pas.sionatc kiss, and broken word.s of 
tenderness and entreaiy were exchanged iimler 
i the silent slurs and by the flickering light (d* 

I the low-burned tii-e. i\iid for weal or woe, fur 
j life or death, did these two pledge their soiemn 
I faitli to each other. 

j De Gros returned wiUi sad iiew.s ; he said 
j lliei-e wa.s not a trace of the workings ]eft---pit, 
wheel, and pump, tools and all h;ul Ynni.Tje<r, 
ami in their jdace wu.s left a Hat waste of gravel, 
d'he lluud had gone as cpiickly as it came; 

, tlie treacherous sti’eam again murmured its 
* niasical sung and looked u.s liarmle.ss as it had 
done that morning. He liad visited the cabin, 
but saw no sign of living soul. Erskijie sliared 
! .l.)ave’s blankets that niglit, and next morning 
^ went up hiimself to the cabin, after going to lliA 
.stream with Rita to biaiig her water fur the 
day ; thick bushes hid them for the moment. 
Taking lier face between .his hands, he lifted it 
to liis own and kis.sed lier, telling her he 
would return that day and have a talk with 
her father. The girl clasped lier hands round 
R'ed’s neck, her tali, supple figure standing 
straight and motionless before him. 

‘My Red,’ .she murmured, ‘my owii Red,’ 
she repeated, as though lier newly acquired 
owner.sbip pleased her. Then, W’ith a long, 
.seiircliing look, she added slowly : ‘Red, you 
will be true to me — you will always love me, ^ 
and you will never tire!’ Then quickly, ‘Oh! 
it would kill me, the very thought’ — and with 
a .sudden gleam from the depths of the litpiid 
eyes, she added — ‘it would kill you too, Red, 
You would die.’ 

! Kissing her again and again, he comforted 
! this impulsive beauty, telling her not to dis- 
tract herself about "im|)0;-sibllitie.S5 and tlrnn 
loft her. And all tliat day Rita carried a soft, , 
triiiiaphant look in her face, for she was veiw 
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.lonriiiU, 

0<'t. lil, iKIfVi.j 

prolul of lli-T cr»liqi]0.^tj wiUl tiui priilo tliai eVflT 
womuo with Indian oj* iiej^vo IdfHjd in lior 
vaiuH leel-s whun .she has .seciu'od the love of u 
wliite, iniiu — and .siicli a lover too! Ked, * iier 
Yed.,’ as she termed him inentally, was of a verv 
(lilVereni stamp from the wiiites she hatl seoii 
in her isolated Jife, .IJandsonie, and hie 

— points dear to Jiio.st woniaiikind — he was a 
couqiiest to be ])roud of. With the passiomite 
unreserve of her race, when slie loved she loved 
always ; she had freely ;.!;iven her wl.ode life and 
happine'ss into Ids InindSj and she thanked Clod 
fur sending her such a lover. 

Kr.>kiue, as he slowly wejided Lis waiy ulung 
the trail, had time to reilect on what he liad 
dune --on its Y)rude.iu',e or its fully. He wms 
deeply in love with this strajjgely beautiful 
girl; but was he wise? How would tills aifair 
eml ? lie juust nnuTv or leave her ; he could 
never leave lier, he felt. And yet, to marry a, 
half-easte — wliat would the good people at home 
say? Still, why not please himself; it was his 
affair, not his relaiivesk Ah,)j- need lu; ever 
return to England, His native land had not 
been so kind to him at one time that he slunild 
deem it I’eqnisite to return to it. Besides, he 
needed old l)a,ve’s assistance and counsel in 
getting Ids buried treasure away, for Have was 
wise and of infinite resource. Ned^s brain was 
whirling with the excitement of the last Jew 
liours ; Ids escu]ie from drowidng ; tlie loss of 
Ids |>artners ; the discovery of ihe gold ; his 
love for Kita — all kept churning over and over 
in Ids 2 ‘eslle.ss mind. Ho suddenly slooil stdl 
as the luemojT of the pjreviou.s evening came 
stealing over him like a subtle ])erfume, when 
she hail freely told him she was his, aiid the 
glorious face and ligui’e had iiotled in his 
aj'ins. Stretching his ideuclied hands befoj'e 
him, ho muttered : ‘itigh.t or wrong, I must 
and will inarrv iierd 
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■|Jk Amil ClajUvE, of 'Bible CommentaJ'y Marne, 
is said to have iieUl the curious tliouiy that 
before tlui ball niuiikeys were passcssod of 
extraordimtry po wer.s of ‘ fascination, and that 
the real tempter of Eve was probably a nioi]key. 
We do 3ioi know on what grounds the ])ious 
and learned ductoi* bused bis theoij, but we ai'e 
so far in a.i^’reement -willi him that we regard 
the fascinating ]iowers of monkeys even now as 
ruinurkable. At any rate, they have ahvuv.s Ijad 
a fascinatioji for ourselves.’ 'We liave ’ never 
been able to look at the face of a monkey, so 
patljcticall}’’ liuman in its expression, witliout 
an uncanny fimliiig of kinsldp. He is onr ])oor 
relation who, from an unfortunate inability to 
discai’d liis tail, lias fallen Inipelessly bcldiid 
ourselves in tlie iwce for evolutionary lionuin's. 

dkere has probably always been an unac- 
knowledged suspicion, among mankind that the 
ape could claim relatioiisliip witli humaidly. 
Long before Darwin threw light on the origin 
of species, that ecceuti-ic Scotch judge, Hon- 
boddo, stoutly maintained our lineal descent 
ii‘om the baboon, and couiended tliat wc men 
are merely civilised and Lulless monkeys, neither 
so happy nor so virtuous as in our primitive 
state of simian savagery. And who that lias 




read lhat delightful imelloy of satire and 
irony, j\I <‘1 i tu'irurf , does not ronieiiiber with what 
inimitable gravity Blmnuis Love Beacock, the 
witty jnd wlunmical, works out Ids theimy that 
the orang-outang ])o.ssee-'es ijiialitie.*^ which on- 
ai>le him to iiU f'lmcesjii'ully and without sus- 
picion of his oi‘igin the roh' of Englifdi baronet 
and memljcr of jatrl iament ? 

Mr tJanier, who has announced a now hook 
on the ruhlecl, d(.s‘lared ]iij 3 belief Ihal tlie 
monkeys have* a language ana, logons to uiir own, 
whiidi he prujiosed to master, niid wdiich may 
Ije found to conutin ihe germ and ]-ool frinn 
vMiicii hunuin s]ieech hits sprung. M'liii.H Ibmr 
Bivlim, llie gi'eat (lej'iiian natural i.d, in his 
remarkalde and faseiniiting work, The Aor/Ji 
Pole fv the JT(j!((iioi\ of wliiih an .English 
translalion has just heem ])ubli.shed under tlie 
auspices of i\h’ d. Artliur Thouisun, stales, as the 
re.sult of long and <dose study of the hahiis of 
the chimpanzees, that Mniy pei’-son wlio will 
associate with them as 1 liave done, will dis- 
cover with wonder jiiid amazement, }Hahap>s with 
slight hoia-or, how iniicli the gulf between man 
and beast can be dimiuislicd.^ We sliaJl red’er 
latei' to the extraordinary and startling stories 
with which lleri' Brelim corroburjites tins siate- 
inent, and shall proceed first to give some curious 
and well -authenticated aneedutes wbicli we have 
uursedves colhicled i]i illustration of the liiunan 
traits in tlie jnonkey. 

Sir Goi'c bjnstdey, diplomatist and traveller, 
gives a reiiiarkahlc insta.nce of ihe 'exipiisite 
.sensibility’ of tlie niunkey. (dn board the man- 
of-w;u* which took iiim out a.s sunbaf^sailor to 
1 Vasia there was a liot monkey of the captainks, 
a ]iecidiarly aircciionate, gentle, amiahle (.U'i;atiuv, 
whiidi was a favimrite with the whole shijds 
«-,om]>any. But it was nut witliout t.lm mis- 
chievous pn'opeiisities of its kind, ddiere was n 
milch-goat kepd on hoard sju-ciaHy fur the 
amijas.sailorV use. One inortiing the 3m.)nkey 
hidn;d the goat to the ttadde of a gun, and 
milkedl it into a marine's liafc -tlie headgear of 
tlie marines at tliat time was a still" glay.ed hat, 
Caught rcd-lrandeii. the monkey was lu'uugbt 
before tbo captain, win.) sciiLeiiced 1 dm to be 
sent lu (Coventry for a week, any one taking the 
.slightest notice of the culpuit during that jieriod 
to fui'feii his grog. ^J'he monkey went ahoni 
wistfully .seeking llm atteJitions to wdnVh Ite had 
been accustmiieil, Init none of his old friends 
Imd a kind look or 'word for hitii. In vain Im 
put on his most coaxing and engaging airs ; they 
were wasteih Fur two tlays he bore his punish- 
nient, but on the morning of the third, finding 
him.self still in disgrace, las seirsitive heart broke 
under llie .strain of misery, lie .sprang on tlie 
luilwa.rk.S 5 and placing both hands over ids head, 
gave one ])i(iful cry, tlien leaped into the sea 
and was .seen no mure. 

The following i^tory, too, shows a similai' trait 
in tlie .simian cluiraeter. On board one of ,Mor 
IMajestyV ships on the ’West Indies station 
tliore v'ere two 3noukey.s, a big one and a little 
one, bulb great favourites. Divs.sed in the uni- 
furin of middies, the two wandd ]);u‘ade the 
deck, g3‘avely salute the captain, and imitate 
every action of the ollicer of tlie wakh. Tiie 
pair wc 3 'e 55 WOJ*n friends and confederates. Both 
were arrant tlueve,« ; but the big one did the 
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actuul stealing, whilst the little one bolted with 
tlie stolen goods and hid them. On one occa- 
sion the captain’s gold siudT-hox was missing. 
That the monkeys had stolen it was obvious, 
for botli of tbeni were seized with convulsions 
of sneezing ; but the minutest search failed to 
find the box, till the smaller monkey was seen 
surreptitiously peering into a middy’s chest, and 
lliere beneatli tlie linen was found the missing 
box. When tlie ship was at anchor in Kingston 
liarhour, Jamaica, the big monkey stole a bottle 
of Madeii'a, wliich be emptied without sharing 
a drop with his ‘pal,’ who sat and looked at 
him reproachfully. The wine made tlie bibulous 
iiioiikey very drunk. He jumped on the bid- 
warks, and got so excited at the sight of a 
shark which was swimming round the ship 
that at last, after a great deal of jabbering and 
gesticulation, he sprang into the water, perhaps 
with some vague idea of playing with the lisli, 

. It was a fatal mistake. The shark turned over 
ou its back, opened its huge jaws, and — exit 
I monkey. His little comrade watelied tlie tragedy 
in agony; his screams were painful to hear. His 
giaef was ineonsolable, and the next day lie 
jumped overboard and joined his dead mate. 
After that, who will deny that monkeys have 
their feelings, and very human feelings too 's! 

As a rule, so far as our experience goes, the 
mischievousness of monkeys is not purely 
wanton, but is prompted by a motive. Some- 
times the motive is revenge, as in the following 
case. A retired eolonel at Bath had a pet 
monkey- Hi.s next-door neighbour was a widow 
lady wuth three inischievous and troublesome 
boys, wlio, wiieii they \vere lioine for the 
holiiiays, made that unhappy monkey’s life a 
burden to liini by throwing lighted squibs and 
crackers at liim, and giving ium nuts filled 
with pepper or mustard. When Ins tormentors 
Went back to school, the monkey, from a re- 
spectful distaiieo, watched them depiu't, tlien 
c.ame tlowui, er€q>t cautiously along tlie balcony 
to the witlowb drawing-room windowg and see- 
ing that there wsis no one about, entered, got 
hold of a bottle of ink, and liberally sprinkled 
its contents over the carpet and furniture. He 
was caught in’ jlagrmite delictOj handed over to 
his inasier, and soundly wdiipped— -but he had 
had liis revenge. 

In another curious case jealousy of a quite 
human type prompted revenge. A nobleman, 
weli-ltnowu as a prominent member of the 
Boyal Yacht Club, bad a pet inonkey, wdiicli 
used to accompany him on his yachting cruises, 

1 and was accustomed to receive a great deal of 
I attention from every one on board. Among 
the guests on the yacht on one occasion was a 
■ beautiful girl, who attracted general admiration j 
' but, as she professed a dislike for nionkeys, 
' Master Pug’s presence was not encou raged. The 
muiikey felt himself aggrieved and neglected. 
But when the party landed to inspect some 
cave.s, lie contrived to slip into the boat un- 
observed and accompany them. Watching his 
. opP^^^diiiiityj he seized u large crab, and placed 
it against the lieel of tlie young lady, which it 
gripped with its huge claw so fieixady that 
; she >sereamed with pain. Unfortunately for the 
. monkey, be had been detected in tlie act, and 
he" suilered for it. 


But most of the miscliievous pranks of which 
monkeys are guilty proceed from no w^orse 
motive than a desire to imitate tlie actions of 
their masters. And if imitation be tlie sincerest 
form of flattery, the mischief of the monkey 
should be regarded more leniently than it 
generally is. And yet it must liave been diffi- 
cult for a late Boyal Academician to appreciate 
this subtle form of flattery when his pet 
monkey, taking advantage of the master’s 
absence from the studio, calmly seated himself 
on a stool before a nearly finished canvas, and 
with mahl-Btick, palette, and brush, proceeded to 
lay on the civlours with a recklessne.s.s and dasli 
worthy of a latter-day ‘impressionist.’ 

Nor were tlie inmates of a Suflolk vicarage, 
on returning from morning service one Sunday, 
altogether pleased to find that in tlieir absence 
the pet monkey had removed the table-clotli, 
whicli had been laid for dinner, with all the 
appurtenances from the table to the floor, where 
it was set out with a scrupulous attention to 
details wdiich showed how carefully the lesson 
had been learned. 

One of the drollest instances of the monkey’s 
keenness of observation and power of mimicry 
til at we have met with is tlie following. A 
retired admiral and liis wife living at Chelten- 
ham had a favourite monkey. One day the 
lady, hearing a strange noise in the dining- 
room, looked ill to see what it 'was. The sight 
which met her eyes was a ludicrous one. 
Seated in the arm-chair, with the admirafs 
smoking-cap on his head, and the admirars 
spectacles on his nose, \vas the monkey ; and 
in his luiiul was the open newspaper, wliich 
he sliook and patted, wliilst he jabbered and 
gesticulated v/ilh great empliasis at the cat. 
which lay blinking on tlie hearthrug. It Avas 
a clever and carefiilly-stiulied imitation of the 
testy old admirars tone and manner when 
reading to his wife some passage from the 
newspaper which excited his wrath or in- 
dignation. 

It is strange that so little attempt is made to 
utilise tins strong imitative faculty in mon Iveys. 
They might easil}^ be trained to |:)erform as 
athletes and acrobats. Some fifty years ago an 
Italian count who had a villa on the shore of 
Lake Albano kept a monkey which he had 
taught both to row and sail a small skiff. The 
monkey used to navigate this tiny craft with 
great skill ; but, unfortunately, one day, when 
climbing tlie mast, he capsized the biaifc and 
was drowned. As jockeys, monkeys might 
surely be made useful, and ivould fulfil every 
purpose for wdiich the inamiikiiis who ride oii 
racehorses are artificially stunted and sweated. 
And there is, we feel sure, a fortune awaiting 
the enterpnsing who will organise a 

travelling team of monkey cricketers or foot- 
ballers. They wmuld be much more interesting 
to wuitch than the so-called ‘ladies’ wlio bur- 
lesque those popular games. 

Then there is the stage. If marionettes wn!ll 
‘draw’ as they did in L'Enfant Prodnjue^ wdiat 
succes.s .should attend a company of nioidcey 
mummers ! it has been cruelly said that the 
]>opuhtrity of the actor’s art affonls indisputablo 
proof of ’'man’s de.9cent from the ape, for your 
monkey is tlie cleverest of actons ami the most 
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perfect of mimics. Possibly tbe reason why 
monkeys luive been so little on the boards is 
tliat their appearance there would emphasise 
too strongly the striking siniilarity between 
man and monkey. 

Something of the sort, indeed, was tried in 
London in 1753, and f Mrs M^id night's Aninuil 
Comedians’ for a brief space took the town 
l)y storm. A trained troupe of dogs and 
monkeys took part in a bidlet, dressed in tlie 
costume of the day, and their dancing is said 
to liave been clever and graceful. The ballet 
was followed by a stirring battle-piece, ddie 
monkeys defended and tlie dogs assaulted a 
mimic fortress. Everything was en m/k — 
uniforms, arms, and all tlie paraphei-iialia of 
war. The stoiTuers with stealing ladders daslied 
gallantly to tlie assault. The monlceys received 
them witli a witliering lire of musketry. After 
a fierce struggle the ramparts were carried. 
Then the tiring ceased, and when the smoke 
cleared away, the gidlant foemen were seen 
drawn np side by side, waving their shakos, 
whilst the band played * God save the King.’ 
If this sort of spectacle could be produced suc- 
cessfully a hundred and fifty years ago, wliy 
not now? 

We have referred already to Herr Brelim’s 
fascinating book, and as it is as yet almost 
unknown in this conntry, we may be pardoned 
for qtioting one or two anecdotes irom it. 
Here is a di'oll one. ‘A female baboon which 
I brought u|:» in iny family got hold of a 
kitten witdi tlie intention of making a pet 
of it and mothering it, but was scratclied 
j by the terrified fourulling. The monkey care- 
fully examined the kitten’s paws, presseil tlie 
claws forward, looke<l at them from above, 
from beneatli, and from the side, and then 
bit them off to secure itself against fn^tlle3^ 
scratclies.’ 

This tendency of monkeys to make pets of 
other aiiimals is curiously illustrated by an 
instance in our own expei-ieiice. In this case 
tlie monkey laid a mania for nursing, orlmotlier- 
ing,’ as Herr Brehm has it, pets both animate 
and inanimate ; sometimes it was a doll, some- 
times a guinea-pig, sometimes a white rat. 
This craze, however, brought the monkey to an 
untimely end. He had fixed covetous eyes 
upon a litter of young pigs, and resolved to 
steal one to make a pet of it. He popped over 
tlie wall of the stye and seized a sucking 
grmiler. He leapt with hi.s prize on the door 
<d the stye ; it was rickety, and, giving wa}’' with 
Ids weigh!, precipitated liim back right into 
the jaws of the infuriated sow, who cprickly 
made an end of him. 

Herr Bi-ehm claims for the monkey the ])oa“ 
se.s.sion of almost every human feeding — sliame, 
remorse, gratitude, love, hatred, angm*, revenge, 
jealousy, besitles memory, reflection, reasoning 
power, and the higliest forms of intidligence. 
He tells us that one of his pet diimpaiizees 
sits upright at table, handles its knife and 
fork, stirs its tea, and uses its serviette with 
all the ease an<l grace of a wed 1 -bred gentle- 
man. It will even clink glasses and take its 
liquor in the most appi'oved convivial fashion. 

Thi.s, hc)Wever, is merely the exercise of that 
mimetic faculty of which we have already given 


examples. But the great German naturalist 
goes furtlier. He says : ‘ All or niost animals 
will, at life’s risk, defend their young, but tlie 
monkey is the only animal that will run into 
danger for the sake of rescuing one of his 
species.’ We arc not presumptnous enough to 
set our opinion against that of, pcrliap^, the 
profoundest student of arnnia.1 life in Europe, 
but we have our doubts of the aecnrncy of 
that statement, and alionhl like to hear what 
close observers of the lialiits of dogs, for 
example, have to say on that point 

But, indeed, tin* good Hen’ does sometimes 
make large demands upon our crerlulitv in his 
apotheosis of the ape. Hike the following pas- 
sage, for exaanple, where he describes the 
monkey’s recognition of the physician as a 
benefactor. 

‘ He (tlie ape) holds out his arm to him, 
and stretches out his tongue as soon as he is 
told, ami even does so of his own accoial after 
a few visits fiami tlie physician. He swallmvs 
medicine readily, sulmuts even to a surgical 
operation, and, in a word, beliaves ver*y like a 
human piatient in similar circum.s lances. Aa' 
his end approaches, he becomes more gentle^ the 
animal in hrni is lost sight oJ\ and the nobler 
tradU of his character stand out gwoininemthjd 
Is not this picture of the dying monkey .some- 
what highly-coloured ? We are willing to 
recognise Ao/nc human attributes in the ape, hut 
we are not prepared to go quite so far as to 
credit liim with the virtues of the philosopher 
and tlie saint. 
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^Thvt trade follows the flag’ is a popular British 
moxim, hut the more one studies our national 
luHtory tlie more one is struck witli the fact 
tliat the flag has followed trade in most of our 
external de vadopineiits. No doubt in our earlier 
ventures the sword and the ledger went hand 
in hand, but it is quite remarkable ho’W the 
‘ expansion of England ’ lias been the result of 
me.rcautile effort. So vast has become our 
territoi’ial growth that we forget how iniich of 
it has been tlie work of commercial pioneers. 
The subject is at any time an interesting one, 
and it has peculiar interest just now when 
men’s minds are concentrated upon the problem 
presented in South Africa. ® They tlirive in 
1 law that trust in idiarters,’ according to the 
I old distich ipioted by Scott ; but although 
I Ik’itish Parliament and people arc showing some 
I distrust of cliarters, it may be well to take a 
! retrospective view of what has been done l> 

I Chartered Companies in tlie past towards building 
: up the Empire of the present/-^ In the political 

1 * The reader desirous of further infonnation on 

I tl'.o subject may consult The. 'Flonm's of Jdoipire 
(Methuen), T/ic Old VharUred Companivs (Kii, Ai‘nf»ld), 
j and Englhh Trade wnd Finanec in the tieventeentk 
I Centuri! (Methuen), to wliidt works ive liave to 
1 express our indebtednes.s i-. also The Romance of Ckmi'’ 
\merce./.W 0^ev (W^''^' 
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controversy o£ the moment, however, we take 
no part. 

Of the j^reat trading companies of the Ihtli 
ami 1 7th centuries it has been said, with truth, 
that tlieir iidiueiiee on our foreign trade was 
as far-reaching as that of tlie guilds, or gilds, of 
the Middle Ages on our home trade. This is 
true, but only part of the truth. As monopolies, 
some of these concerns may be indeteusible. 
from the point of view of laodern. econoinics, 
but then they belonged to an age of monopolies, 
and they perforined work beyond tlie abiiil,y of 
individinds. One may tin<l in tlie old cliar- 
tereil trading compianies some analogy not only 
with the modern Railway Company (wliicli is 
also a monopoly) but also noth tlie modern 
(Alonial (jovernment. Even if their organisa- 
tion was economically objectionable, it was 
politicaJly necessary because of the coiulitiona 
under which our foreign trade had to be 
c(3uducted. With tliese few words we must 
dismiss the subject of constitution, and proceed 
with our examination of facts. And iiei'e it 
should be explained tliat charters were granted 
to two sorts of companies— regulated and joint 
slock— -and that during the 17tli century there 
w^as luueli controversy as to the mei-its of each. 
Ill a A'egiilated^ company any member, on the 
payment of fees and subject to . the rules and 
bylaws of the company, could trade on his 
own ca].utal and at liis own risk to any amount, 
within the sphere of the company’s privileges, 
but without reference to it as a corporation. 
In a joint-stock cliartered company the trad- 
ing wais corporate, and each lueiuber shared in 
tiie eommun prolit and loss. 

Tim principle of granting cliarters ’with 
S“];>eeial privileges, immunities, and monopiolies to 
iradcu's banded together for trade purposes is a 
voiy old one, but these charters also imposed 
obligations and enforced certain duties. Such 
werti the charters granted to the goidsmiths In 
1327, to the mercers in 1393, to the liaber- 
thishtii's in 1407, to the fiBhinongers in 1433, 
ami so on. The exteuBion of tins priuciple to 
] Judies of traders for foreign trade was later, 
and the cli aider in such cases was ostenBihl}^ 
for the |mi‘poses of encouraging exploration and 
colon i.sation, and in spreading the national in- 
terests generally. Tlie iivat British charter 
granted for trailing (as distingiiislied from 
trade) was, curiously enough, given to foreigners. 
It was granted in 1232 by Henry ILL to 
certain merchants of Flanders, ami ihc Hanse 
towns of Luheck, Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Cologne (afterwards known as tlie Hanseatic 
League), giving them exclusive possevssloii of the 
trailing station on the Thames known as the 
German Steelyard, and certain privileges in 
return for eervice-s rendered and to be rendered. 
And for three hundred years thereafter the Han- 
aeatics continued to nourish in Enghind under 
■)ui Englkli charter. The lirst E-iUjlish corporate 
... body, liowever, to receive a charter for purely 
'.trading purposes was that of the Meroliauts of 
the Staple, or dealers in wool, skins, lead, and 
■tin. This body wars jii existence early in the 
13th century, hut tvaa then cliiefly conijiosed of 
y ’foreigners, and did not become a really English 
body uu'i til after 1362. CloBcly associated With 
, '-it ''Was ;ihe Fraternity of St Thomas a Becket, 




who had a monopoly of the sale of English 
woollen cloths in Flanders, and who in 1406 
received a cliarter from Henry IV. One 
hundred years later, out of this Fraternity 
developed the Company of !Mercliant Adven- 
turers of England under a new chai-ter, granting 
extensive rights and privileges for trading to 
Mflanders, Brabant, Holland, Zealand, and the 
countries adjacent under the Arcluluke’s Govern- 
ment.’ None of these companies, however, Iiad 
the peculiar functions of exploration, coloiiisalion, 
and administration which we now associate with 
chaj’ters. 

In point of fact, the first comp>any of tins 
kind was not English, and cuifously enough 
(considering recent years) it was in connection 
witli Africa, Piduce Henry the Navigator of 
Portugal, to whom geography owes so inucd!, 
granted in 1443 to a company of Portuguese 
merchants the exclusive right of exploring and 
trading in the lands of the Moons of the 
African coast for a limited period ; and tliis 
company proceeded to set np ‘factories’ on the 
coast, to which tliey sent every year cargoes of 
goods to be exchanged for slaves and gold-dust. 
The first chartered company in the accejited 
sense was thus the initiator of that great traffic 
in hvunan fiesli which has played such a 
momentous part in modern history. 

It was more tlian a hundred years later 
before England embodied the principles of both 
Prince Henry’s charter and tliafc of the Mer- 
chant Adventurei’s above named, who came to 
be known as tlie Ilamburg Gornpaiiy when their 
operations centred in that city. 

The next deveiopmeiit was an extremely 
interesting one. In 1554 a number of English ; 
merchauis subscribed a joint-stoek to cut" out 
Portugal in the east, by opening up direct 
relations with CTiina rAu the north-east passage. 
An expedition was despatched under Sir Hngli 
Willongliby, who came to grief. It did not 
discover tlie nortli-east passage ; but Captain 
Iticliard Chancellor, in one of tlie ships, did 
discover Archangel, from where he made his 
wjw on sledges to Moscow, where he saw the 
Tsar, and obtained from him letters to King 
Edward YI. promising trading privileges to 
English merchants. By the time Chancellor 
reached London again Edward was dead, but 
Queen Mary granted ii charter to ccu'taiii 
merchant adventurers for the ‘ Discovery of 
lands, countries, isles, &c., not before known or 
frequented by any English,’ and with special 
liberty to resoil to all the TsaPs dominions. 
Thus was founded the famous Russia Company, 
which not only opened up Russia to our trade, 
l)ut also pushed its way into Persia, and made 
valiant etforts to force a passage tliroiigli the 
Arctic regions. Now, in connection with this 
company we find three interesting things. It 
formed (in 1613) a daring scheme to open up 
the whole trade of India and Persia, over the 
Hindu Kush, and by way of the Ox ns ; it took 
possession in the king’s name of Spitsbergen, 
and is thus the first chartered trading corporation 
tlittt added territory to the Empire ; and it 
developed the wluile fisheries in Gj’eenland 
waters. Curiously enough, the East India Com- 
]^)any later combined with the Russia Company " 
for the prosecution of the whale fislieiv,. an 
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111(1 nHiy qiiite (:mtsiJe the orij^inal designs of 
each, Tha Russia Company was many-sided. 
It did an. eiiormoiis trade in salmon as well 
as 111 silk ; and while eiideavouring to rcvn.di 
China and India, struggled with the .DnRdi 
in the Arctic Seas, and .for a long period 
WHS sole master of Anglo-Rnssian conimerce. 
Itut rivals ami jealousies iucreased and inulti- 
]>li(;d, its inlliumce gradually wa.ncd, .'ind 
llvfore tlm middle of the 18th cciiimy the 
Russia- Company wa-s reduced to a inerci name. 
It; was in eonnectiou with the entej'pj-isijs 
of lids company that diplomatic rel;ition.s vrere 
esiahlislual with Russia and veith sintdry 
oiIcuRil p..>te]it!ites. It is pointed ont; hy 
\1r (t-iw.dsm that ‘■as tlie consuls and piditical 
agents in the Netherland.s, Ihnnce, and Cer- 
immy wau'e at first supported by the compaim.'s, 
so the first embassies to the fa,r ea.st wei'c .sinii- 
larly equipped at the expimso of the great 
coi’pora Lions needing their intervention,’ 

The Russia Company was on the D'egulated’ 
principle already described. So also \\'as the 
‘Fellowship of Eastland Merchants,’ wlio in 
1579 obtained by cliarLcr the privilege ‘to 
enjoy the sole trade through the Souml into 
Nonvay, Sweden, Poland, Lithuania’ _ (exce])t 
Harv/i, which was reserved by the Russia Coiu- 
pany), A Prussia and also Pomerania., iVom the 
rivA Oder eastward to Dantzicli, .Ellying, and 
Kbnigsberg, also to Copenhagen, Elsiuoi’e, 
Finland, Gothland, Boniliulm. and (Eland,’ with 
power to make bylaws and to impose hues 
and punishments on all interlopers in these 
prifserves. For fifty years this EasLliTial Ooim 
pany iiourished and made much wealth, but 
Cjliarles 1. took awaiy its grain monopoly. 
Charles IL threw open the Ibiltic trade 
to all on a nominal payment, and in 3 089 
tlie IHstland Cloinpany disaj^ypeared before 
t,h(3 Declaration of Rights, which made ii!eg:i,l 
all monopnliefi not expressly .sanctioned by 
parliament. 

In the same yc^ar in which the Eastland 
Cmnpauy was chaj'tered vras laid tlio founda- 
tion of anollior great Instoric enterprise. (,>ueen 
Elizalieili deH])atche(bWiIIiain Harbiirii to Tm-key 
as her amha.ssador. How ilarburn was not a 
diplomat but a merchant, and all his etlbrts 
were bent on obtaining trading concossicins from 
the tSuRan. .He was so far successful that in 
1581 Elizabeili granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion to certain merchants who L.it their own 
g!‘t?at cost and charges found ont and opened 
a trade in Turkey not herc'fcofore in the memory 
of any man now living, known to he commonly 
used and frequented by way of merchandise . . . 
wlierely many good oliices nnpy be done for 
the peace of Christendom, and relief of Christian 
felave.s, and good vent for the commodities of the 
realm, to the advancement of her honour and 
dignity, the increase of her revenue, and of the 
general wealth of the realm.’ This was the 
hegitming of the Turkey, or Levant, Compaipv, 
by whose means all the produce of Greece, 
Syria, iilgypt, Per.sia, and. Imlia was brought 
into Eugiaud more al>inidant1y, and more 
cheaply thati before. This companj’’ sent out 
great lleets of .ships with which they did a gooii 
deal of carrying for otlmr nations as well. 
The trade and iidliience of the Levant Company 


developed .so enormously that it beiaime necessary 
to de.spatch one 'riiomas Glover as resident 
envoy and agent of the King (J;miics) in d’nrkey, 
witli power to apprjfnt ennsuLs fur the go<Hi. 
govei'iimmit of the Ihigli.Nli in any o{ the piats 
of the Eni|hi'e. Then manie <.'onteu(.iun.s with 
the Ea.st Imlia Company (ahoufc wliich pre- 
sently) witli refei'emN.* to the l^astorn ti'ade, 
find iinally^ a great qua n\d nmlcr which the 
b.ii‘tunes, of tlie .Levant ('Oivrpany sfuik. It 
re.'dly (Uidiired (m a <‘Oi‘|ioriitiun, luitil the pro 
Font ccmtiuy, not .simaunlering tlie last (d‘ ite 
ancient jirivileges and immunities until 18:35. 

'Idle Turkey or la.}vant Company is not only 
j'lib.U'esting an the last ot the ‘regulated’ com- 
but, also as tlie ju'cciiivor, amd in some 
sort the initiator, of the great East Imlia Com- 
]>any. Some of tlie memhiirs of iho Levant 
Company formefl the ideal r»f establishing an 
overland trade with India, and obtained letter 
from (^)ucen Elizalieth to the ‘ King of Caiubaya ’ 
and the ‘ King of China.’ They actually went 
overland to Agra, Lahore, Pegu, Ac,, returned 
by .sea to Ormuz, and tlicn up the Tigri.s to 
Bagdad, whence they made their way to Aleppo 
and Tripoli, and so home by sea to Lomion. 
dlie.se bold advcuturer.s He wherry, Loedes, and 
Fitch, brought back siicli glowing infoimiation 
that the Tiu key Company, under a new eliarter 
in 1593, extended its splmre to India by an over- 
land route, wliile leaving Persia to the lliis.sia 
Company. It was nut eary, however, to maintain 
coiiiiiiercial relations with India through the 
teri‘itorie.s of Turkey and Persia, ahvay.s either 
at war with each other or with some neiglilaiur. 
The Cape route was too precarious so long as 
Spain scoured the scas vdih lier tieets ; hnt 
after the tlesirnction of the Spanish xVrmada 
men Dygaii to think more of a .seaward than 
of ;in overland mute to the East. Tlie busiiic.ss 
that the Levant Company did .'succeed, in doing 
with imlia. quickened the desire for more, and 
.so Certain niemher.s of th(} Levant CVuiipany 
[ieliiiuiied tlni for permission to send 

.ships direct to the Indies. Several voyages 
were made witli .such succe.s.s that in loO!) a 
fiuilier petition -was ])rcseiiti-d for incorporation 
as a joint-stock company, ‘for that the trade 
of the Indies being so reniute, could not be 
traded on but on a joint ainl united .stock,’ and 
for certain privileges, including freedom from 
cii.Toims duti(‘S and liberty to expo.rfc bid lion, 
x\ml .so it ca.me to pass that on tlie 31st 
December iCOO, Queen Elizabeth grantiM,! a 
charter for tlfteen year.s to the Earl of Cumber- 
land, and some two hundred and fifteen knights, 
iddermen, and rnorchanD, that ‘at thdr own 
cost and chai‘gc.s they might set fortli one or 
more voyages to the East Indians in the country 
and parts of xisia and Africa, and to the islands 
thci’eabouts, Lo he one body politic and cor- 
porate by the name of the ('governor and Coni- 
piany of j\rere]iant.s of London trading to the 
J^kisfc Indies, to Inive .sncce.ssion, to purcha.se 
lands witdiout lisnitations, to have one Governor 
and twenty-four persons to be elected aniiiially, 
who .shall be called commit jointly to have 
the direction (jf the voyage.s and the inunagement 
of all other tidings belonging to the said com- 
pany.’ This charter -was lor tUteeii years, and 
it granted exemption from cusloma fur four 
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years. The share capital was ;;^72,0()0 in shares but finally expired in ISbS, leaving the com- 

of .£o0 each, and tlie sum subscribed by tlie pany with no special advantages beyond its 

petitioners was £30,133, 6s. 8d. large experience and splendid organisation. Its 

This was tlie beginning of the Hononrahle lainhs, witli cei’tain reservations, w^ere transferred 
East India Company, and the foundation of our to govern inent for £300,000, and were incorpnr- 
great Indian Empire. At first the company con- ated in 1870 in the Dominion of Ciniada.^ The 
lentcd itscdf with factories at Surat, Ahmedabail, great and growing North-west Territory is one 
Cambay, and Gogo, for purpioses of trade of the Imperial outcomes of tlie charter granted 
only, but it had hardly passed its majority to Prince Rupert two hundred and twenty-six 
when it liegaii to devcdop larger desires. Thus years ago. 

it obtained from James 1. power to punish its Witli tlie charter ended for two centuries the 

servants by martial m well as munici]:>al law, piaclice of royal grants and special privileges 

and in 1636 it formed Fort St George, now to British trading corporations. Besides the 

known as ]\ladras. By the end of the ‘ century great concerns we liave dealt witli, other 
it was making treatie.s, act|uiring territories chartered companie.s have done work of a more, 
suppressing ■ rebellions, exercising government, or less permanent kind. Thus Sir Walter 

and building np an army and navy, and per- Raleigh founded the colony of Virginia under 
forming all the civil, j\idicial, and military a cliarter from Queen Elizabeth. The South 
functions of a state. ’ Virginia (or London) Company and the Ply- 

Tlic story of John Company is, of course, tlie mouth Adventurers were formed for the settfe- 
liistory of British India, and is much too large merit and trade^ of what are now respectively 
for treatment liere. Suffice it to say that tlie the Southern States and^ the New England 
charter was renewed from time to time in spite States of the American Union. And there were 
of contentions and controversies, until the s(3veral otlier chartered enterprises in America, 
mutiny of 1857 put an end to Government which, however, can hardly be regarded as 

by Charter. The company which began as a having built up the British Einpire. 
tra<ling corporation with a sum of £30,000, In Africa tlie first English charter was 

ended by bequeathing to the Empire an area granted by Queen Elizabeth to certain iner- 
of two million square mile.s, and a population chants in London and Exeter, for exclusive 
of nearly tliree hundred million souls-— one of trade to the rivers Senegal and Gambia. This 
the most marvellous evolutions in the hi.story was the hrst of a succession of Guinea or 
of the world. African Companies culminating in the Royal 

While the East India Company was already African Company incorporatetr in 1672, under 
becoming a great political power, a new enter- the patronage of the .Duke of York. This 

prise was aJ work in tlie west, and an enterprise company traded much in gold, yet more in 

also full of romance and of thrilling adventure, slaves ; but being unable to keep up its forts 

T1m‘ Russia Company had failed to find a without parliamentary assistance, was dissolved 

north -e.ast passage to Imlia ; but Frobisher, in 1752. 

Davis, Hudson, Batten, and Baffin strove in After the Hudson’s Bay Companjq no more 

suc.cossion to find a route by tlie north-west, charters were granted until the British North 

Baffin declared as the result of his effort that Borneo Company was created in 1881, and iii- 
there is no such passage. This was in 1616 ; corporated ]>y Royal Cliarter for administrative 

but fifteen years hitei* a fresh series of efforts and trading purposes in Borneo. Since then 

began. The result was not the finding of tlie the Royal Niger, the Imperial British East 
pas.'^tige, hut the foundation of a new Empire Africa, and the Briti.sh Boutli Africa Com- 
in the west Foi' in 1670 Charle.s II. granted paiiie.s have been formed under cliaiters ; but 
a charter to Prince Rupert, the Duke of what they liave done and are doing for trade 
All.jemarle, and sixteen other noblemen and and Empire is matter of common knowledge, 
gentlemen, conferring the sole trade and rights 
to lands, mines, minerals, and fi.slierie.s within 

the territory around and beyond Hudson Bay, ON THE HEIGrHT. 

to be kno^vn as Rupert’s Laud <Tl,o Governor gj.;), 

and Cou.iian^ of Adventurers of Rug and trading 

into Hudsoirs Bav were very iberally endowed n , « . -v A. 

• -I 1 1 ^ ^ n i. Per whom life s stoims assailing but renew 

with privileges and powers, and lor the fir.st , .. n mi 

twenty yeaiS their Vrofits were vory large, sfcmngth of thnm 

noLwithstaiuliug heavy losses caused A>y the Alone thou mountest Uie ^ 

depredations of the .French. Several times, in- I luiving lapsed and vanislied froin tiy view, 
deed, the proprietors received a dividend of where I faltered, thoa rornauiedst Hue, 

fifty per cent, on tlieir stock. ^ In its third strength that liveth to fukh 

decade, however, the companv lost so mncli c* t . i .-n » . « ^ i 

through conflicts with llie Friuoh tiiat it had ’-“^rtglcams 

to boiTow raouev. Tiiu Iwading feature in the "J Vimteis w u onmg jw lu, 

enterprise was tfie fur trade, aiU for tliat trade oar glonous dreams 

it had a sore and lengtliy struggle witli tlie Nurlli- . s last, immortal raim I 

west Companv of ^Montreal, with which, however, Content am I to ponder from afar, 
it aimiigumatcd in 1821. .Later, taking advantage lone soul enamoured of a star. 

an Act of Parliament of George lY, tiie EnoAii rj.!!WET. 

-■’Hudson Bay Company snn’endere<l its charter in — r— — 
return for a license for exclusive trade for Prinfcd a.nd Puhlisbod by W. & 11 . Chambehs, Lmiitoi 
.Dventy -one years, which license -was renewed, 47 Baternostcr How,'Ix>ni)on; and Edinburoh. 
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TliM ('(3HNISn MINING CAPTAIN. 

By S. .BajiincpGopejj. 

Alack- A-D.\Y ! Am tlie old order clijuigelli, one ' 
of tlie riiosl fre.sli and dtdigliiful cljaracler.s Old 
Er^glaiid Iulm j.u'oduewl is disa 2 )])«:ariiig. Cornisli | 
milling is almost at its end. Every week a, way i 
fruiii tlie peninsula goes a sbijdoad ol miners ! 
for wl'iian ilieir ocmipatiou is gone, and wdth ' 
tliem the old cap’n. I 

wliat is oui’ loss is otliei-s^ gain 1 and i 
In- gftes lo anotlier paid of tlie. round wui-ld to ! 
he thmv as /i svaft of fresli «‘iir, a racy and . 

delightful coiujianion, a typical Cornish Celt, ! 
every inch .‘i man, .sinaig in hudy, and as sti'ong : 
in opinions, a. little ruugli at times, hat witli ^ 
a tendenniss of hea.-rt like that of a svomaii. j 
ff u'e go along the grea.t hackhone of CVaai- i 
waJJ, wi: Ihid it a imiss of refijsi* heaps---every j 
liere and there is a hi'istling eliimuey, an old j 
eitginediuiipe, halt all desolate ; the chimney ! 
givt'cs forth no smoke, {lie engine is silent. ' 

1'he .story is everywhere the same — the mine ; 
has failed. Is tlie lode worked ont? Oh dear | 
no ! There is still plenty of tin — hut foreign . 
€om]>elition has struck the death-blow to Cornish 
mining, and the Cornish miner, if he will not 
sj-arve, must seek liis future elsewhere. 

Cf c'.our,sf,‘ there ai-e eaptain.s and caj>taiii.s ; 

tliere is t,he clever, wheedling captain, who j 
siarls miiie.s never intended to pay, of wduch | 

the «'jnly medal to be found is in the ptickets | 
of the dupi^s who are persuaded to invest, in I 
them. I knew Ldui such. Be found a mine, ' 
and was very an.s:iuu.s to get up a company, .so | 
he Csalted’ it clevco'ly enough, by dynamiting' 
tin into the .soil. .But the mining engineer ^ 
sc*nt down to see this mine and rejiort on it to | 
the ijivesloj’s was too shrewd for him. d'lie | 
]>rojec.ted mine was not in Cornwall hut in , 
Bevon. * ]f,d]f).‘i ! ’ said Ing Mjkjw eojues this | 
tin here ? It is Cornish metal’ ; 

So i-hat mine never got Oii all fours. , 

In a great iiniul>er of (.^ases, in the large 
majuni}', in fact,, the cajdaiu is himself tlie 


dupe, and dvi])c of his own ambition. Mining 
is a speculalieii ; it is a hit of gainblhig. No 
one can see an inch into solid rock, and no 
one ciin Siyy .for certain that iudicadious that 
promi.se may not b(^ dece]»tive. The captfiiii 
see.s the indicaliuns, the diija-s do all the rest. 
If tlici lode prove.s a failure, t.hen those who 
ha^'e lost in it come down on tlie capiaiu and 
condemn him as a rascal 

.But there are ca.ses where concealment or 
falsifjcaliun of the truth is actually dislionest. 
Caiadtm lUli, mmr Liskeard, according to the 
sajdng, is vastly rich in ore: 

‘ ihii’adoii Hill well wrought 

wuidli London Town dear bought.’ 

It has luam mined iVum time iiiimcimuial, 
hut i.s muv left at re.st, ntnl has, l;een <le.serted 
for sonn.^ yea,r.s. ddie tale i.s told-— we will not 
vouch for it.s accmvK'V — that in one of the prin- 
ci])al mitie.s on Caradon, the miners came on an 
immensi^, bunch’ of copper; and at once, by 
the captaiids unlers, cuvei'ed it uj> and carried on 
tlieii’ work where it was .siue to be unproductive. 
D(Wvn, evci* more dowmwarcls went IIjc sliares, 
as the mine turned out le.ss and less co])])ers 
and just as all (‘oncorned in the hit of roguery 
wcu'c about to buy up the shares at an ahjsiird 
]')rico, in biu>t the water and swamped the 
mine. To clear it of wader would require 
p()-svci-ful engines, take, time, and prove cosily. 
But as share.s had fallen so low no caijitalists 
could be found to invest, and there lies tljjs 
vast treasure of coj)]>er mil if ted, deep under 
water. ‘ I tell the tale as Twa.s told to me.’ 
Is it true? I cannot say -—-at all events it 
gives a Jjeep into the methods by which tlie 
rise and fall of sliares can be managed, and it 
shows how conijdetely iuve.stors are at the 
mercy of the niiuing captains. But that there 
an.^ rogue.s among the captains docs not prove 
that u^guery is prevalent, or that many are 
tainted with it. On the contrary, as a, body 
they are thoroughly honest, hut speculative and 
hopeful. 
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Tlii^re is a cortaiii captain wlio lias great 
fa i til in tlie, divining-rod. One iL'iy lie was 
bragging about wliat lie luul done tlierewilby 
wlien an old miner .standing near remarlved : 

‘ liowahoui tliem eigiiteeii in hies, eiip'n, you've 
been on as have turned out flukes P 

‘I don't say that tlie rod tells hov.} much 
niolal tliere is, Init that it l.ells where metal 
lies tJiat is sure sarlaiii. Now look here, you 
unbelieving Tlionias, J ’ll tell yon what liap- 
peiKsl to me. There was a ]>as’lo o’ fools 
wouldn’t believe, nothing about the diviuiug- 
rod, and tliey said they ’d give, me a trial wi’ 
my liaxel rod ; so I h.^ok it., a, ml 1. went afore 
’em over the ground, ami at l;isl the riKi kicked, 
jn.st like my old woman wlieu ber’s a bit con- 
trary, Weil, said I, you dig tliere 1 and dig 
tliey didd 

•And did you come on a lode, eap’n P 

tell you wlifit we came on — a farmer’s 
old ’oHs as had been biii'iial ’cos her died o’ 
strangles. Well, I promi,<e you, they laughed 
and jeered ami made terrible fooks o’ tlnmi- 
selves, and .said I was done. I done 1 .said I— 
not I ; the divining-rod is right enough. Look, 
they buried tlie old ’oss wi’ her four shoes on. 
The rod told the truth—- but mark you, her 
didn’t say how mucli metal is under groiiml.’ 

The eudiirance ami cooliies.s of the miner are 
remarkablo. But an instance or two will show 
this better than by dilating on the fact. 

At a certain mine, winch we will call Bear- 
walls, the .sliaft crumbled in. It veas .sunk 
through a sandy or rubbly matter that luul no 
cohesion. When it ran in, there were below a 
miner ami a ]>oy. d’he latter was nearly frantic 
with terror, wjiined ami we])t, and could not 
be eomfoidcd. The man, whom wo will call 
Thomas Feufound, considered the .situation, and 
at once saw tint if they were to be recovered 
alive, it would nut be for many day.s. Accord- 
ingly, gaiil he to his lad, ‘Now, Jim, us must 
reserve our caudles to eat. U.s mu.st do with- 
out liglitd and at once he doused the caiuileB. 

For live days and nights Uiese two were en- 
tombed. The cold was intense, ami Thomas 
Pen round was obliged to keep the boy walking 
in tlie dark lest he .should fall asleep, wlieu he 
would not wake again, and lie liad, of cour.se, 
also to keep himself awake. The tallow candles 
served them a.s food — and, by tlie way, miners 
are somewhat fond of tallow dips, I do not 
know that they consider them as a delicacy, but 
they do not dislike them. 

Those without saw that the way to save 
tlie entombed man and hoy wa.s to .sink another 
.shaft, and this was at once put in hand umler 
the directions of the captain, Cap’ll Zackie. 
That man wmrked for four days and nights 
without ceasing, save to take his meals, and 
that as a hasty snack, lie neither lay down 
for one hour nor tlosed, but kept at work for 
'.all those one hundred and twenty hours as 
though he were a liuicliine. 

At the eml of that time the buried miners 
were reached. The boy was in a daxed con- 
dition. ' Not so Thomas Peufound. The first 
remark lie male wa.s, ‘Any fellow ban* me a 
light and a bit o’ ’baccy tor my pipe’?’ and 
:on miehing the grass he said, ‘I wonder if my 
old;: woman have got .suniniot cookin’ for nmJ 


I lie was much surprised that all wislnul to 
I shake him by tlie liaiid. ‘Why,’ said lie, ‘ wluit 
i.s all this about? I ain’t done nolhiif but sib 
i in daikne.ss.’ 

I CapUiiii Zackie received tlie Victoria nunlal for 
! Ills devotion. He liad to go up to town for il, 

’ ami was presented with it by the Pi;iuce.s.s of 
1 Wales. 

I Very often tlie captains are sober, and tee- 
totalers. But tlii.s is not always the ca.se, un- 
. liajipil}^ ; and some are temperance advocates on 
' the platform, but .something else in the puldic- 
, house. There wois an old chap of tl)i.s de.se, rip- 
! tion who wa.s known far and wide for Jji.s 
j ardimt temperance li:irangue.s. A very good 
I friend one day went with him to pro.spect a 
I ]'tromi.sing new district. They entered to re- 
iTesli at "ihc little tavern, situated some twelve 
humlred feet above the sea, perbap.s the liighe.st 
planted public-hou.se in England. The friend 
was amused to see Captain Jonas take the 
whisky bottle, and lialf-t’ill his glas-s hubling 
his liaod round the tumbler to hide how much 
he had helped himself to. 

‘Halloa, Cap’n 1 ’ exclaimed the friend, ‘I 
thought you took nanglit but water.’ 

‘Sir,’ answered Jona.s with great compo.sure, 
‘ us must live up to our elevation. I cloe.s it on 
principle.’ 

Some of the Cornish mining captains have 
had experiences out of England as common 
iniuers. There is one I know who worked in 
tlie Au-siralian gold-liehls many yeans ago, and 
lie loves to yarn about those days. 

‘ We were a queer lot,’ said he to me one 
day; ‘several of us— and my mate was one— 
(not I, you under.-daml) — were old convicts. But 
it was as much as my life was worth to let 
’em know' that I w'as aw’nre of it. Tliore 
were variou.s wa 3 's iu wdiich a .scoi'e against a 
man miglit be \vi]H3d out. I’ll tell you what 
b;ippeiie<l once. There was a chap called 
llogers — be came from Redruth way— and he 
let his tongue run too free one day, and 
said as how lie knew .something of the back 
history of a few of onr males. Well, I kuc’w 
evil would come of it, and evil did, Idlings 
W'as rough and ready in tho.se days, and we ’d 
tin buckets for carrying np the gold, and sand, 
ami so on. W^ell, one day when Kogers w’as 
about to come up the shaft, by the merest 
chance, one of them buckets was tipped over, 
and fell down. I went after him down the 
shaft, and that there bucket had cut oil* lialf 
Ills head, and cut near through his shoulder. 
You wouldn’t ha’ thought it would have done 
it, but it did, Ble.ss yon, I’ve seen a tumbler- 
ful of water knock a man down if the water 
didn’t ‘break,’ a.s they call it, before reaching 
the bottom of a deep sliaft ; it conies down in. 
one lump like lead.’ 

After a while he went ou— ‘ I had a near 
squeak once, the nearest I ever had. When 
j we 'were going to blast below, all men were sent 
up except the one who was to light the fuse. 

I Well, one day tliere was only myself to do it. 
i I set fire to the fuse, and awaj^ 1 went, hauled 
I up. But somehow it didn’t go off. I thought 
j that the Water had got in, so before I reached 
j the top and had got out, I signalled to be 
j lowered again. I had just reached the bottom 
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wheu tlie expiosioM took place. The rocks ami 
stories went op pn..st lue in a rush, and down 
they came again. How it ]uip[)ened that I escaped 
is more tliaii I can tell you j but God willed 
it ; tliat wa,s enough for me. I was bade witli 
my shoitlder to tlie rock, and the stones came 
tlown in a rain, but not one any lugger than a 
chen-y stone hit me. But I eau tell you idm 
mmi above were frightened. They coukln’t Ije^ 
licve their ears when. I shouted ; tliey couldn't 
iHilieve their eyes when they saw me come np 
without a sicratdi. Folks say tlie age o’ iuirades 
is piiHt. 1*11 novm’ say tliat ; it was u miracle I 
wercirt killed, and no mistake.’ 

' Well, Captain/ sai*l I, d:uul did yon make a 
, foriime out at Uie Australian gulddmlds ? ’ 

He lookeil at me wifli a twiiikle in ln.s eye. 

M went tiut willi half a-crown in my pocket. 

When I caiuo hade I ’d got just one ha’penny.^ 
'But all the gold you found'?’ 

'Tint hiid a curious way of leaving uie, and 

getting itdm the possession of my male — him 

vvho’d been a convict. He grew rich; he did. 1 
didn’t. Well, I came buck with experienced 
'And iioWj Gap’ll j what are you going to 
do I’ 

' Til ere ’s nothing going on, in tlie old country. 
I ’in oil sonic where over the seas again. Can’t 
lidp it. I love dear old Eiigland, and blessed 
old Goniwall uliove all, but if they won’t or 
can’t support me and my family, I must go 
elsewlie.re.’ 

Alas ! this is too true. The mines are nearly 
all sliut down. In one parish alone, tdiat of 
Calstock, tliere were twenty- two in. active opera- 
timi a few 3 '(-ars ago, now not one. 

Tlie miners are scattered over the woild. 
’Phev ai'e gone to Suuih Africu, to Brazil, to 
the Straits Settlements. 

'i he tdu'jiish arnts lapresent a julo of liftceii 
],>a]l!S and the motto lieneath runs, 'One and 
ail.’ i\b/W all ihe component paa'ts of Goniish 
imlusii-y, tlm Cornish people, are scattered, and 
one ami all dispersed through the globe ; Imt 
give tliem the ciianee, and back they will come 
to o*id Goniwall again. Trust them. 


THE FA SO IN ATI OH OF THE KING. 

CUAJ^Tm-i ViiL {conliniicd), 

SpURRiXO our lior&es to a last endeavour, we 
jU'essed through the town amid the euthusiaslic 
welcome of the inhabitants and ].)ega,n to ascend 
tlie stee]^ pa.th to tlm citadel. It was plain 
that our arri’cal had ]>eeu noticed, for a guard 
of honour was drawn up in the gateway to 
receive us. Our horses clattered under the 
archway and with the guard presenting arms 
we entered the court-yard to puli up before 
the palace stejis. The group that I .saw gntliered 
there to welcome me I .shall nevei‘ forg(*t. it 
fHcliuhid both the king and queen, and standing 
beshle them, he.r hand lasting upon my sister’s 
fdiDukler — the PriiU!e.ss Natalim 
Springing from my hor.se, I da.specl Olivia in 
my arms and ki.ssed her, then Hiook hands 
u’itli the princess, and afterwards -with the 
king, who could scarcely greet me, so overcojne 
was' he with emotion. 


'Toil must have ridden hard; ^ve did. not 
expect you for another da}’ at least/ said the 
king after he had recovered himself a little. 

' VVIieo. your appearanee on ihe ])1ain was 
reported to mcg I could .scari'cly lie! i tee it 
c(,>iild be ,you. I thank you from the butioin 
of my heart for this prompt reply to nry call.^ 

As lie spoke Glivia put lier liiind in mine 
and "with lier tyes .svviiiiming with teas .said: 

'And I thank 3011 loo.’ 

The Princess iNalidie was about to speakT, but 
.slie stopped lun-.silf nt tim last njonicnt. A 
liright hush ciim.anKMl lier fair face and made 
her look kivclim* lhan I had ever seen. Iier 
before. 

Having expre.s.scd liia approval to Vemnan, 
wdio .stood waiting iipion the .stcj)s, the king 
i CBcorted me into the palace, where a, room hacl. 

I ]}een })repared for me. A delicious cold bath, 

I folio sved by a siibstaaitial meal, quite revived 
I me ; and witliiu an hour of my a]'r.i.val I was 
' able to accompany the king to his study and 
j to licar tlie .story of liis trouble. 

I As I sat ill a long cane chair by the window, 
.and he stood before rue with the light falling 
I upon hi.s face, I was aide to take stock of him, 

; and to ob.sca:‘ve the great change the last jaiar 
Iliad worked ill liis appearance. When I had 
I left the Hedaiigs he had loolccd, even if he 
; had not been, a comparatively strong man. 
i Now he -was only a shadow of his former self. 

; His eyes were even more hollow than hefoiij, 

, tliougli tliey still 3 .’etained. iniicli of their fire ; 

I his cheek.s were sunken, and lie walked vrilli 
: a more decided stoop tlniii I had remeuiljored 
I of old. His mind, liowever, was as clcaj* mid 
: his faculties as acute a.s wlmn 1 had tint 
|,spoken to him of his kingdom, 
j ' Viinuan has jUDbably tixphiiued all that has 
, occurred/ he snid when we wciy alone togellier, 

; ' so {hat, heyond recfipil iihiting the main points, 

I 1 m-cd not at present go dec.jfly into lhat. I.n 
I my own mind 1 am convinced that our enemies 

I are taking ad.vantage of the trouble that Ins 
, occurred on the frontier to make an attempt to 
; obtain possession of my kingdom, but fortunately 

I I am prepared for them. Two ( 3 l* three small 
1 engagements have been fought with varying io.ss 
I on either side, but .so far nothing on a larger 
j .scale lias lieeu done. Here, as near as I can 
j gather, arc the particulars of Din ujpori cut’s 

ibrees.’ 

He led me to a table in the centre of the 
room, oil which "was pinned a large chart ixqne- 
.sen ting the kingdom of the Medangs. On a 
.small slip of ]iaper pinned to this, and coloured 
to corresjiond with certain dots ujiou the chart 
itself, wms an a,p])]‘Qximatc estimate of the enemy’s 
forces, with their disirihution ; also an exact 
account of the Medang army in all its braiich 6 .s. 
Tlie king pointed out to me the jdau 'U]>on 
wliich he was acting, and de-scrilied in glcm-ing 
terms the qualilicaiioms of the generals holdmg 
tlio different commands. He told me that tlm 
temper of his troop.s wa.s excellent, and I 
gathered from his w’ords that he WRis quite 
confident a.s to the result For my own piart, . 
liowever, I was not so sanguine. Hi.s army 
seemed too small and too untried to hope to be : 
able to cope for any length of time with the 
forces France would be certain to put into 
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tJiu field against it ; wliile the reserves he -svas 
inobilising, and upon which I v^as conuting so 
much, would scarcely he sufiiciently matured to 
afiVjt’d tliem tlie siip]K)rt they undouldedly would 
recpiire. Taken altogetlier, the outlook was not 
a laaght one, la it for more reasons than one I 
detei'iniried not to allow niy friend to suppose 
that I Jiad any fear as to tlie ultimate result. 

WJieir we had discussed tlie situation in all 
its lights, liad intervieua^d two oiiicers leaving 
for tlie front, and 1113" attention liad been 
drawn to the 1) us tie going forward in the 
arsenal, the king turned to me, and laying 
I'lis hand upon my slioulder, said (piickly : 

‘ lh.it I am, forgetting there is some cme you 
ha,ve not yet seen. Come with me.' 

So saying, he led me from the room, down 
the lung corridor towards his consort’s ai)art“ 
ments on the otluir side of tlie palace. ILn'ing 
learned fioni one of tlie woinen-servants the 
wliereahouts of tlie (pieen, we wei'e conducted 
to the room in (juestion. Tliere we discovered 
Olivia .seated by the window, holding in her 
arms a huiidle, the sight of which, almost brouglit 
my heart up into m,y mouth.. On seeing her 
Imshand she rose and came to meet us. The 
king drew hack the veil that liid tlie little face, 
and with a pride that I have never seen, .showed 
me the countenance of Iris fiJ'.9td}orn son. 1 ]>ent 
down and kissed it, and as I did so, for .some 
reason for which .1 c(.nild not then account, the 
l.ears rose in my eyes and trickled down my^ 
cheeivs. Had I been in a ]:)osition to analyse my 
emotion as 1 did later, I should have contrasted 
tlie ■\’isit to the Icing’s .stud}' wdtli tliis call uj.iori 
the nursery. Tlie two events seemed so opposite. 
In the first I liad liad brought home to me 
tlie hurieiitahhv insutiieieiicy of tlie Iciiigts. forces 
ami t lie/ cf,riiscqaent danger to the dynasty of 
the M.ediuig8 ; in, the second I liad placed 
before me for .my consideration tlie fathers 
joy in the heir to the throne lie had built 
up .for himself. One, the tliing he most desired ; 
tlie oi tier, what lie nujst d lu^ailed . Small wonder 
thend'(.n,'e tluitmy lieart was touched/ 

if you could only realise, Instow/ said the 
king as lie took the child from liis mothei/s 
arjjis, Hiow all my hopes in life are centred 
in tliis little one, you would come nearer 
understanding my character than you liave 
cu'er dune yet. For his sake I shall fight 
! to the death for iny throne j and may God 
grant me success!’ 

His words and t-lie sincerity with wliicli tliey 
were spoken. 'went to tny hear!., and the glimpse 
1 caught of Olivia’s face over his shoulder 
nearly broke down iny fortitude. Her love 
and her pride in her husband was a most 
pathetic sight to see, and if you had realised 
how everything that meant life to them was 
hanging by a hair, your heart would have 
lieeii kuudied like, mine. Tlie king's health, 
the wafety of liis kingdom, mu', even the very 
life of tliia little child, tremhled in the ]>alance, 
and I could do nothing hut look on and wait. 
■But was there nothing I cotihl do ? There 
and then, hee(l]es.s of the corisef|nences, regard- 
less of what diJficulties it might raise up for 
in England later on, I ullvn.ad my .services, 
’^vluch ’’svere immediately accepted. All I could 
- do to keep Marie I. ujHm the throne should 


be done, and if he fell it should be through 
no fault of mine. 

‘ God bless you, Instow,’ said tlie ki-ng in 
a cboking voice. ‘Witli you at iny hack I 

shall feel even more certain of success tlian 
ever.’ 

‘God bless you too,’ said Olivia with. 1111- 
acciistomed , seriousness, while the babe in her 
arms sucked liis litth^ dinipled fi.st and gazed 
round-eyed at his father and nryself. 

For tlie rest of tliat da;y and tlui day 
following we were kept as luisy as bees. 
Desjiatches from the front arrived in the ea,rly 
moi'ning and at mid-day, and had lo lie, con- 

sidered and instructioiis given wli ere necessary. 
There was the siipph* of arms and airi munition 
to be pushed forward for the new troo])S 
that were being hourly enrolled, oiiicers of 

all hra/nclies of tlie .service arrived to liave 
I audience with the king, and in addition there 
wei’e all the thon.sand and one nameless odds 
and ends incidental to a campaign to be 

attended to. 

Towards nightfall a messenger wa.s announced 
with an important despatcli from the front. 

I It 'was to the etlect that an engagement of some 
I importance had been fouglit, in which the 
I king’s troops had been driven hack. In the 
( general’s opinion anotlier was imminent ; and 
I lie gave tlie strength of tlie respective forces, 

I and asked for instructio3i.s. A council meeting, 
i consisting of His Majesty, the prime-minister, 

■ the Governor of the citadel, and myself, was 
; immediately called to consider it. At mty other 
I time I would ha\av it^sented Roehcr’s iiresence 
j after wliat had occurred I.•etwe6n us, hut in tlie 
face of thi.s new danger I was not prepai'cd to 
upset tlie king l>y raisiiig iniiioi* difilcullics. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said His Majesty wlieii wo vrere 
seated at the council talile, ‘ yiiii h;ive . heard 
tlie news that has lieen brought to me this 
evening. I will not disguise the pain this in- 
telligence has caused me. However, as what is 
done cannot lie undone, it behoves us to guard 
a, gainst a repetition of such a catastroplie. General 
l)u Eerg forwai’ds me a plan showing his pre- 
sent position and also tliat of the enemy. I will 
spread it out upon the talde that arm inay be 
able to study it for yoiirseli'es.’ 

He did so, and for sometliing like five iniimtes 
we pored over it in silence, 

‘Now tliat we liave made ounselves conversant 
with the situation of our troops,’ he said wlie.n 
we had finished, ‘ we have to consider tlie 
general’s question wliether it is better to risk 
a big battle here, in the open eouulry near the 
border, Of whether it would be advisable to 
I’etire from our jireseid; ];)osition and endeavour 
to draw the foe after us into tlie jungle, wlieiv. 
our men are more at home, and where \vv, ■; 
shall he in closer touch wilh <.»ur resei'ves. J 
shall be glad to hear your o]uiiions ujjon that 
point,’ 

The. (piestion was a dillicult one for a non- ' 
military man like myself 1.0 answ(*r, and 1 : 
waiter! for (hmenil Roche to fqieak fn-sf.. fify 
own opinion favourtM the latter allc-ritativi?, hut 
1 it a]ipeared that tlie generars preb'viuice was 
j decidedly" for ri.^king an He felt con- 

j fident, he said, tlint the reverse the I^ledang 
I arms liad just suffered was the effect of the 
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slnlly-sliallyiiig policy liitlicrto been 

miop’h/'l. Tlicrc was a, vast flili\‘nau*e, he 
pointc.d oul, ill a,fcla.ckiiio ami liciiig attacked. 
Up to tills l-iine the French had iiivanal)ly 
attacked, and in consc< pience, tlie, heart ctf tlie 
{a’oo|)s had suHoreAl. lait theni, however, once 
obtain a sinn'ess and their teinper would he 
entiivly ch/niv^cd.. Tliat success (H.mld only he, 
oldainetl hy u.dvancing. On the other laurh if 
tla'y \V(n*(‘. to reUre into the jnn^^le and allow 
iliciiiselves to lie followed hy the. en**iny, tlien 
th(^. haves would ]»o certain t(» imagine, that 
their leade.rs were tlonhU'nl of success, and from 
tliat- lime harvard the war might he i-onsideivd 
at an end. 'ilie hahl le-tield, lie continiicfl, was 
all in favoiu’ of their side, the troops wein 
still willing, a.iid under sueii circumstances it 
wonhl he the greatest folly possilih*. to think 
of withdrawing. So fervid was his language, 
so imiorincing his arguments, that E ca)uld s(te 
that (lie king was preju<liced in their fa^T>ur. 
He was a stauni-h helievcr in his aiany, and 
wou]<l nut drea.m it possible tlnit they could 
remain long covered by this cloud of defeat. 

Under these ciren in stances, it was with some 
ii' 0 ])idaiion I gave iiti.erance to my own humble 
opinions in favour of withdrawal. That they 
were not well received I must admit His 
M.n;iest,y gvcK'Ual them with scarcely concealed 
im]jaticnce, tlie pn-ime - minister with surprise, 
and lloche with a .sneer upioii his face for 
wliicli I could liave .'^truck him. That the 
laittu* had some reason other tlia,n we knew 
ha’ his advice I could not lielji feeling eertaJn ; 
but wliateviu* T limy have thought on the sub- 
ject, i l/jolc care to kcc,p to myself, 

M mu sorry tliat you should not feel .sullicient 
conlidcmc^ in my troo]>s to advise an advance, 
my lord,^ said tiie king, more coldly than he 
had e\'er yet sj token to me, 

‘ Vhiur itajesty must ]‘emeni])e,r that; I do not 
kmnv yitur army as ^^idl as j’ou do,' 1 re[)lied, 
band I only gave my opinion, for what it is 
worlh. Vh.tiir imm are at home in the jungle, 
ami t.he Frmich are not. Mature will assi.st you 
there* as she will not ilu in the open, and, as 
you said just now, you will he inoi’e in touch 
with your rcKerves. Iduwever, hoth your Majesty 
and Cjcneral Uoche are military men ; f am not. 
T tinu’efore state my opinion with deference, 
and !)ow to your superior judgment.’ 

‘If your Majesty will alhnv me to make a 
suggi*sj ion,’ said Itoehe, ‘E would advise that 
you visit the scene of action yourself, and con- 
sult with Henorrd Du Berg. You will then Im 
pdaced in a better piosition for considering tdie 
merits of both jdans and of judging lieiwecn 
thein.^ 

1'he Icing slapped his lianci upion the tiiltle 
and then sprang’ to his feet. 

^ ‘You liave hit the nail on the liead this 
time, Roche/ lie cried. ‘That is the best advice 
.1 have rc‘ceive(l yet. I will certainly visit the 
scene of acti{.)n myself.^ 

‘But, your ^lajesty’ I began. 

^ ‘ My lonl/^ he interpo.sed hastily and wdth a 
little show of im]')atience, ‘we must liave no more 
‘‘blits.” My mind is made- uj>, I shall leave 
lor tlic front to-night. If 1 start in an hour, 
I shall be there by daylight, and then I slmll 
see for myiself what is best to be done.^ 


r looked at Ins liaggard face, the stoopiing 
-shoulders, and wondered that lie could be so 
mad as to piupo.so .■*!Ucli an e.xcni’.sicm. But in 
the face of lii.-, th^clared intention, 1 determined 
not to -say anyl-liing on Ihe suljjtw.t- to him. It 
would l.>e bcHer to luid Olivia and get hm* r,n 
endeavour to pcrsiuule him from such a course. 

Thi.s 1 did as soon as the council meet-iiig 
was at an <*ml, and she agrm'd with me that a.t 
any cost such a. ]>roc(H‘ding mu-'^l Ijc ]U'c.vimted. 
An houi' lalfU' she ca.mc i,o me in my -sil ting- 
room. 

c;ni do nothing with biiiij sin? said, uliuosl, 
with tears in her cyiss. ‘Ucneral Ibtchc seems 
to have convinced him that the issue of the 
war dcpemls ujxrn his ])rcsmi(U‘ a,t- this imgagc- 
mcnl, and nothing 1 can .say or do will make 
liim stay at- home.’ 

‘Tlieri wliat is to be done P 

AVc can only let liim have his way/ .she 
rei>lied. ‘Butl cannot tell you Innv frightened 
I am for liiin. He is so ill, and lie will take 
no care. He seems to think of every one and 
everything but himself.’ 

^ ‘ Will it make you easier in your mind, dear, 
if I accompany IrimP 1 a.sked. 

‘Much t-asii.'r,’ .she an.swored quickly. M 
know I can trust you to see that lie conie.s to 
no liavm.’ 

‘ Then I will go. And tbrongbnut the time 
we arc absent from ilie citadel he shall not 
leave my .siglit. Under those circumstances he 
cannot come to iinieh h?i,i‘m.’ 

‘God ble.ss you, Instow,’ said Olivia, and as 
.slie .spoke the king entered the roi.>iii. 

Ydieii ] told him that it was my in ten lion 
to aeef>m]>any him lie seized luy band and 
shook it. wit-h all liis old friendliness. 

‘Come with me, Instow/ lie said, bind you 
.shall see my arms vic.torious. Remember they 
are lighting for my sou and for my throne, 
and 1 iuiow God will let them be victimous.’ 


MUN.LCJPAL PAW MB HO KIM a 

The proposal whicli -was brought forward on a 
recent occasion in the London Comity Council 
will) the objei’t of e.stabli.’^hing a syskmi of 
municipal p>awiihi‘oking in tlie iiietropiolis was 
di.smis.sed very summarily, both by the rnember.y 
of tlie Council and by the general public. \Vliy 
the que.stion was not seriously disemssed it 

; would l.>e ratlier diilicult to say. On the 

(Continent tlie authorities do not regard it as 
I an undignihed proceeding to advance money 
to the public on approved .security. Almost 

'every nation in Europe except ourselves 

I has its system of state or municipjal pawui-sbops, 

! or of .socititie.s which, under goveniinenfc authorisa- 
I tion, carry on their bii.siness solely as charitable 
i institutions. 

I In England no attempt ha,s been made by 
I public autliority to advance money to small 
I borrowers, ami private enterprise has alone 
; dealt with the matter. Even the legislation on 
i the subject is not of very great antiquity. The 
! earliest trace of any enactment in i'cgartl to 
, pawnbrediing 'was a statute of the first paidia- 
Auent of James I., entitled ‘An Act against 
: Brokers.’ Fruni that time till 1872 various 
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measures were passed; but in tliis year tlie 
Pawn brokers’ Consolidated Statute was enacted, 
and Isms remained in force in Great Britain 
evei" since. Under its regulations, ■wliicli ivere 
made wlieii money was inucli dearer tlsan it is 
now, a pawnbroker is entitled to cLarge, for a 
loaji above ten shillings and not exceeding forty 
shillings, a profit of a iialfpeiiny on each two 
shillings lent on the pledge for each calendar 
month. The term is for twelve inontlis, with 
seven days’ grace, 'when the pledge may be 
sold by auction ; but it can be redeemed at any 
t,ime before the actual day of sale. Even 
within tliree years after tlie sale the pawner is 
entitled to receive an}" sui’plns which may liave 
remained after payment i;o tlje pawnbrolvcr of 
the amount due ' to him. Pledges, however, 
paivned for ten shillings oi* iindei’, if not re- 
deemed in time, become the property of the 
pawnbroker. For sums over two pounds special 
terms can be arranged, provided the.y are em- 
bodied in the form required by the Act. If 
the advance is above ten pounds, tlie pawn- 
broker is ill exactly tlie same position, as any 
other money-lender, and can make what terms 
he likes with Iris customer. He is not allowed to 
take in pawn articles either from an intoxicated 
qierson or from a child under .sixteen yeai\s of 
age, nor to receive linen or apparel or unfinished 
materials entrusted to wa.sh or make up. He 
has to take out an annual license for eacli of his 
establishments, for wliich he pays seven pounds 
ten rdullings ; and if he trades in plate, an ad- 
ditional license of live pouiid.s fifteen shilling.^. 
In Ireland the regulations wdiicli deal with 
pawnbrokiiig are almost entirely contained in 
the statutes of 1786 and 1788, which were passed 
by the Irish. parli«u)H3i]t before the Union, 
Attempts have been made at various times to 
carry on ]3aVi'nbi'oking in. England on a more 
or less charitable scale, but they have all ended 
disastrously. Perhaps the most notable fiasco 
was the Iliqu itable lioan Bank, founded in 1825 
under the patronage of the Duke of York. The 
most recent attempt was that of a company 
called the ‘ Mont-de-pietu of England, Limited,’ 
whicli was formed in 1880. According to its 
prospectus, it propo-sed Ho help the poor in 
tiieir time of need without pauperising them.’ 
As its charity began at home, and consisted in 
making advances to its own clireclor'.s on mining 
and other speculative securities, it is not very 
surprising that it ultimaUdy came under the 
cognisaueo of the official receiver in bank- 
ni]ttcy. In Ireland the HMont-de-piete^ system 
lived for a few years, but finally disapneared in 
i85a 

The country in which the smallest amount of 
pawiibroking is carried on is Switzeilaiid. Being 
a frugal and thrifty nation, tlie Swiss do not 
encourage the system of raising money on 
personal property. In the canton of Berne 
There were a few years ago only two pawn- 
brokers. One retired because lie did luA recei\^6 
sududent support, and the otlier, v;ho only did 

small basiness, lias recently died. In the 
whole canton of Zurich there are only two 
pawnbrokiiig establishments. They are at Zurich 
'|aiul Winterthur, and are both carried on by the 
/ Caatonid Bank, which, being a state bank, can 
couduct the business without regard to a large 
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profit. By tlie can tonal law, pawnbrokex’.s are 
only allowed to cliarge one pei‘ cent, per month ; 
and this very low rate, coupled with the strin- 
gency of the law, precludes private indi- 
viduals from embarking in sucli an unprofitable 
trade. The result is tliat there are a number 
of second-liand dealers, who are also subject to 
tlie cantonal law and under the control of tlie 
police, who buy outright the articles brought 
to tliem. Tlieir customer.^ conteait themselves 
with tlie vague and frequently illusory pi'omise 
tliat they will be aide to buy them back ; but 
they are at the mercy of tlie dealers, who can 
ask what price tliey like for tlie repurchase of 
the articles. For some reason wliich is not very 
obvious, the people prefer to have recour.se to 
tlie secoiid-liand dealers, who are increasing every 
year, ratlier than raise money by pledging their 
property at the pawnshops of the Cantonal 
Bank. 

Tlie impecunious in Poiiugal can liave re- 
! course to the banks, the great benefit society 
called the ^ Monte Pio Gei*al,’ or the ordinary 
pawnbrolcer's. Tlie pledges accepted . lor doans 
by the banks are mainly debentures and otlier 
marketable securities ; but tlie}'^ do not disdain 
to increase their revenue by making advances 
on plate, jewellery, and precious stories. Like 
the ‘ Manite Pio Gend,’ they employ licensed 
valuers to appraise the securities wliich are de- 
posited with them, and tlie amount advanced 
oil each, article is about three-fourtbs of its 
certilied value. The valuations are paid for 
by the pawner on a fixed scale, and hold good 
for twelve mouths. At the, expiration of this 
period a fresh valuation may be nuale, when 
tlie pawner may be required to eitlier reduce 
his lialiility or increase the value of his security. 
The interest varies witli the official bank-rate, 
wliicb it slightly exceieds. The businesB of the 
ordinary pawnbroker is regulated by statute. 
He has to obtain a license from the civil gover- 
nor ; he must declare the amount; of capital he 
intends to embark in liis business, and deposit 
at the proper office securities equivalent to the 
i pro]:iosed sum. He has, furthermore, to give 
I satisfactory evideiU'e of his goiid character, and 
I also of his commercial ahility. Having coiu- 
I menced his businesi-, be has every tliree month.s 
I to submit his register of loans, showing the interest 
f he is cluirging, to the chief of police*, or to 
i the chief administrative authority. ’Aherber 
there is any legal limit to the amount of 
interest he can charge it is difficult to say. If 
there be, he knows how to evade it. 

in I’aris pawning operations are conducted 
with a certain air of distmetion, fm* tlie 
iutehuy guardians of the pledgees are the 
]\nnisler of tlie Interior and the PrG'et de hi 
Seine, the latter being the pre*sideiit of the 
I Mont-de~piete admiiii.stration. He is assisted 
by the iHefet de Police, some members r>f the 
1 Municipal Council, of tlie Assistance Publiffue, 
land of directly elected i*e])re,seniativeH of tlse 
! citizens. Tlie Mont-de-piete was founded in 
1777, and no otlier institution of the kind can 
be established in Paris witimut the authority 
of the Governiuent But Paris v/as In* no 
means the initiator of the sy.stem in Franccq 
for exactly two hundred years previmi.s to this 
date Avignon dietinguislied itself by founding 
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the fu’sfc Monte'de'piete. Altboiigh tlie stale deeiiied pledges after the payment of all 
in the capital and the mirnicipalities in the expenses. The aroormt has to be paid into the 
provinces have a monopoly of tliese establish- savings-bank to tlie account of tlie ownerj and 
jnents, private pawnbroking (?,xi.sts in France, if not claimed within a year, tlie money may 
blit it has no legal status. There are certain be devoted to parochial objects. T lie* State 
clandestine agencies wliich lend, money on Loan Cdlice charges tvveUai per cent, interest per 
jdedges illicitly, and there are tlie ‘ Marcliands annnm, whilst the private pawnhrokei's are 
di; Ihnauniaissarn'es,’ or pledged,)rokn3,r.s, wlio buy allowed to charge twenty d'onr per cent, on loans 
Use isawn-tickels of tlie Mont-de-piete, and re- not exceeding thirty fehillings, and twelve per 
sell Ihem at a. very considerable profit to tlie cent, on advaiicoB abovt?. thisi sum. Blit wliereas 
oiiginal lioiders. The rate of interest charged the money is lent for six raontlis in each 
by "the Monts-de-pidte is seven per cent., and instance, the state oflice gives six months’ grace, 
tfie mininnnn advance is tlireo fi-ancs. From and the private oliice only fuur weclcs, Cefore 
I this sum u|> to live francs no charge is made the sale of the pledge. As under tlie j\iont-de” 
if the pledges are redeemed, within two months, piete system, government securities can be 
There is practically no limit to which an pledged fur a.l..iout threcnfourtlis of their value, 
advance may be made. The name, add.ress, and only six per cent, interest is cliarged. This 
and profession of the pawner must be given, facility is a great advantage to the poorer 
and if tlie sum exceeds sixteen francs, papers of classes wdio have invested tlieii* savings, tm they 
identitv must also be produced. In the case of are not compelled to sell in what may perhaps 
a soldier, he must be accompanied by a non- be a falling market. Amongst the favourite 
commissioned officer of his company. Tliere articles pledged in Germany are fur-coats and 
are stringent regulations in regartl to receiving w’atches, wdiicli appear to be a perennial source 
i plfulges from women and cliildren for sums of I'cvciiiio. In the Stale Loan Office special 
j uvir " sixktm francs, and evejy precaution is | pinvisiun is made to prevent tlie ravage.s of 
taken to pi’event stolen goods from being ' moths in the coals, wdiicli ai'e stored in a cool 
pawned. No advances are made U])on fui's, j place. On a cei'tain da}" in January 181)4 
uniforms, or weapons of any kind, but biahliiig | the stale office had no less than twenty -seven 
is accepted ns a security, ami the admiiiisti*ati<m | thousand watOies to take care of. 'They con- 
iakes care to properly tlisinfect it. In fact, the ' stitiited eighteen r>cr cent, of all the articles 
1 pyoiv-st classes in Idiris during the summer j pledged, 

■ months may be said to live on llieir beds Trivate pawiil>rokers in Austiia - Hungary 
! vdiile tlmy are being taken cure of by the carry on the lurge.st amount of birnness, under 
i i\funts-dc-piete. laws very .similar to those in fon'c in England. 


Like a coHuin lii.^Loric piece of furniture, the 1 There also exi.^ts throngliout the empire a 
MuuWh'-])iA'' contrives a double debt to pay. system of lUouts-do-pietd, under the control of 
liidectl it does mure, for besides making ■ tdllicr the niunicijailil-ie.'i or the slate, wliilst 

aiivauces to the neefly and necessitous, it re- | Vienna rejoices in tlie possession of the linjierial 
ceives for the conduct of its bit.sine.ss loans i Pawn Oilice. At the hea<l of tlie Lnjierjal 

from the I'mblie, who find a siife iuvesUtient histltuti()U is the Einperor, ihuuigh his Iinpevial 
in I\Ioni-de-pietd bonds. Ifiudhermore, the sur- Chancery, Imt the office i.s ])!'aetically undiu' the 
plus profits, wdiich realise a very considernlile direction of the l\iiiiisti‘y of the jnterior. It 
sum, arc devoted to flie .Paris liospilals, | has one branch in the suluu'hs, and although 

and imligciice thus becomes the luindmaid of 1 originally esiubllshed with the aid of the iirivy- 
the ahiicted. But the Mont-ile-picte system : jnij-.se and the Vienna poor -fund, it is now 
is not a perfect one from the borrowers point ' run at a profit, one-half of which is amumlly 
of view. (jwing to the arrangement by | devoted to the poor of the capital. Its staff 

winch the ajipraiscrs are made res]>oivsible for i are all servanla of the crown, and it has a 

any lijss or deterioration on the articles pledged, ' peiiBioji li.st of ,£M000 a year. The rate of iu- 

nnest, if not all of them, are undervalued, tund ' tere.st is ten pei‘ cent., and as no charge is made 
a really fair advance is rarely obtained. In the for a less term than a fortiiiglit, the poorer 
provinces the ^lonts-de-piete, which are regarded | classes are largely driven to apply to tlie private 
as chitrilubie institutions, are under the control paw’nbrokers when the article to be pawned, is 
of the Incal authorities, the mayor of the towm id small value. Tlie private pawmbrokers are, 
being e:->njjkk} president of the council of ad- j liow'evcr, resorted to by the lowest class of tlie 
ministration. They are exempt from .stamp- j community for another purpose. Billing iiiiio 
duties, and the rate of interest varie-s in accoui- months of the year they not only store but 
aiice wdth tlie working expemses. At Nice, preserve from the moths an iminenso rjuaiitity 

where the Mont*de~]>iete has only been esiab- of clothing, greatcoats and furs, wdiich are 

lislied Binco 1BB3, the rate of interest is nine entrusted to their care, and which the iuiperial 
per cent. estublislimcut will not accept. 

in Germany pawmbroldng k carried on by The Bystems in vogue in tlie otlior European 
the state, by the parish, and bylprivatc enter- states may be brielly described.' In Belgium, 
prise, ddie State Loan Office in Berlin is under after many cliangos and vici.ssitiules, the Munis- 
liie direction of the Prussiian State Bank, and de-piete were finally Ci^tablislied In 1848, uinler 
it has tliree branches in the city. As in Paris, the control of the government, and the necessary 
these eslilbli^d^lie^ts are conducted solely for the funds obtained from charitable institutions and 
benefit of tbe jmblic, and the surplus profits are from tlie iniuiicipalities. The rate of intei-est 
diei'Otcd to diaritable ])urp()ses. Even the private varies from four to sixteen per cent, At 
pinynbrokers are not allowed to retain any surplus Brussed.? during recent years it has been six 
which may be obtnine<l on the sale of unre- per cent, per' annum. There exi.st also in 
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Belgium speculators called March aiicls de Ee- 
counaissances,’ who buy up pawn -tickets, redeem 
the goods at once, distribute them in fresh lots, 
and " repawn tliem. Their business is illegal, 
but, owing to the system they adopt, it is 
di file lilt to secure a conviction. An extremely 
useful object which the Monts-de-piete serve 
is tlie granting of loans, without interest, to 
indigent persons, when their fimds permit after 
the payment of all establisliinent expenses. 
Ill Italy also the I\Ionts-de-*]ndte are regarded 
as benevolent institutions. Tliat at Boine was 
founded l.)y a monk named Giovanni Calvo 
more than three luvndred .and fifty years ago ; 
whilst in Florence pawnbroking under govern- 
ment control was introduced at the end of the 
iifteentli century, at the instance of tlie great 
SavoiiaTola. The rate of interest charged by 
the Mont-de-piete at Rome varies, according 
to the amount of the loan, from five to seven 
per cent., but loans up to five lire are exempt 
from any charge. The term is for si.x montlis. 
Woollen goods, however, are not reneu’able, ami 
other article.s must be revalued on renewal. 
There ai^e agencies throngliout the city which 
work in connection with the central office, but 
they charge rather a higher rate of interest. 
The private pawnbrokers, who carry on busi- 
ness under the aiithori.sation of the police, 
charge an exorbitant interest, reacliing some- 
times to sijtty per cent. They buy up pawn- 
tickets, and speculate on the proceeds of tlie 
sale of the pledges. 

The ‘Banken van Leening/ or pawn-banks 
of the Netherlands, are niaiiaged by the muni- 
cipalities under a royal decree. Tliere are also 
in Holland private pawnshop.^, whicli are not 
siiljject to any special regulations, Tliey charge 
what, interest they like, and pocket the surplus 
proc, eeda arising from the .sale of the pledges. 
Owing, to there being fewer formalities than at 
the niunicipal pawn-office, tliey are, despite their 
abnse.s, muedr resorted to by the poorer classes. 
They can lend money on real property, ecclesi- 
astical symbols, military goods, workmenis tools, 
and public securities, which the municipal banka 
are not allowed to do. In Madrid the Savings- 
bank and the Mont-de-piete is a joint institu- 
tion under the protection of the Minister of 
tlie Interior. It is managed by an honorary 
council of ihirly, appointed by the government. 
The joint institution is worked in the follow- 
ing manner : The Savings-bank pays four per 
cent, on it.'^ depo.^its ; the Mont-de-piete takes 
the depo.sits, p.ays five per eeuk interest for 
them, and reissue.^ them a<gaiii to its customers 
at .six per cent Each establishment thus makes 
one per cent, profit, which is sufficient to pay 
working expenses and leave something for the 
increase of capital Advances on jewels, precious 
stones, and plate are made for one year ; on 
linen articles of clothing for .six months ; and 
on government securities for four months. 
Tliere are in Madrid a great many private 
pawnbrokers, whose usual charge is equivalent 
to about sixty per cent Tliey are said to 
give larger advances than the Mont-de-piete, 
aiitl remain open for business longer. Almost 
every town in Spain of any importance possesse.s 
a M^mfe-de-piete. In Norway and Sweden pawn- 
broking is carried on by various banking com- 



panies, of which the ‘ Pant Aktie Bank ’ makes 
ten per cent, profit on its operations. In Den- 
mark the system is condiicted by private 
enterprise under the regulations of the .state. 
j\]tliongh in ahno.st every state in Europe 
pawnbroking is carried on under the regis of 
the government or municipal authorities for 
tlie benefit of the poor and needy, it is not a 
little singular that in the British Isles, where 
exists the most extensive system of oi'ganised 
public charity in the world, nothing should have 
been done in thi.s direction. 


J U A N I T A. 

CPIAPTER III. 

He found the cabin deserted as he feared. 
Not a trace of the workings below was to be 
seen ; tlie entrance to the treasure ca,ve was 
covered with fifteen feet of gravel above it, 
safely hid for the present ; and then it dawned 
on him, for the first time, that he wa.s no^v 
the sole owner of all the gold. His unfor- 
tunate partners wave buried twenty feet below 
the surface — struck as they were stooping, and 
crushed down by tons of water and great 
boiildens. Such fatalities were too common in 
fclio.se days. The huge pits, sunk through tlie 
gravel to the bed-rock below, Avere often 
twenty to twenty-five feet deep, the .sides liaving 
hardly .any slope to them, for the gravel was 
so packed and beaten by the; 'weight and 
action of the stream as to stand erect like any 
wall. A.S the worldiigs were always np-sfcream, 
this compelled the miners to work at the 
most dangerous place, Tlie enormous downpour 
of 'water struck them as they '^vere gathering up 
their tools, preparatory to leaving the pit ; with, - 
out a moment’s warning, stunned by blow's 
from great stones and rocks hurled on tliem by 
the torrent, and tliii-s helpless to escape, they 
Avere buried in a moment almost by the stream 
of rushing send and gravel carried with the 
water. Escape was impossible ; and it "^vas 
owing to Erskine’s being behind at the Avheel 
that hi.s life dvas saved, the 'water only reaching 
him, wliile the stones remained in the pit and 
filled it lip. 

Er.skirie knew nothing of these men, his 
late partner.9, or where they came i’rom. lu 
tho.se days men were reticent as to their be- 
longings and tlieir past ; they met and parted, 
'ivorked together and alone, and none knew 
froni wdiere the other came. In case of sudden 
death, the custom Avics that failing any special 
beque.st made by tlie deceased, tlie share of tlie 
dea<l man Averit to liis parfciier.s. So all this 
wealth went to Ned, and his thoughts wandered 
back to a dear old country place at home, once 
in his family ; now he could buy it back, 
perhaps, and live the most perfect life on earth, 
that of an English country gentleman. And 
then the pale, olive face-- that pensi .stent face — 
of Nita fioated before him, and he sighed, as 
men will sigh when they have all tliey dc.seiA-e 
and deem it hard they cannot have more. He 
had secured a lovely bride, and 'wealth beyond 
his dreams, and yet he sighed. Poor Ned, he 
was to be pitied ! Packing the greater part of 
his effects on one mule, he mounted the other 
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and returned to Dave's camp, tliiukiir!^ his wisest dephmtd ht>v having no bosom frieiul in whoiii 
course would be to stay there meanwhile, and tljs- I she could confide her new delicious stoiy^ llie 
euss with the old man the best method of moving | story of her h.>vc, am] hei’ being compelleil to fall 
the treasure ; besides, he would see Nita daily, j bacdc on her grim laciturii father as a conUdant. 
and he now felt that this was necessary to ids j Ned felt the pfjt ^Yas tliic.kcuiing, little susp<H.*t- 
existence. He had yet formed no plans-— to be | iiig that Nila with a woman’s instinrt had 

I with her was enough ; of course he must tell lier I spoken to Imr father freely, and had pressed 

' father ; he liad pTOiniaed that much. He little him to arrange a luartdage without deday. 

knew the surprise in store for liiiii, however. , She was (uiite as acute in lun* own little 

On arriving at tlie camp he found father and j way, this liandsonie half-caste girl, ns many 
da in^liicuv absent. Pitched close ))y were tiny of her grander sistei's in the fas]) i oral >bi world ; 
lodges of a small bunting party t)f Indians — and having booked her fi.di stamiadv, she saw no 
four or five young bucks, andi nu older Indian ! reason foi’ incurring a ])ossible b)ss in hunling 

sipialital on their" heels round an expiring fii'e, | him hy needless delays. ^ Slu; was not ta'am- 

bnsily gnawing the ribs of an antelo])e whose J nudltMl by aneient pio.evdeuls or UMdtfss con- 
skin lay vjcar.* Ned, disinounting, tied his mules : veutionalitit\s. 8 hc was simply umiware. (»f 
to a ti'ce. He di<I not love tluj Indians much — ;iny reason why she and Ned should not he 
mistrusted them, in fact ; ami, like most wdiile married at once, if thc^y were to l)c maiTied at 

men in the west, deemed a dead red-skin of all ; and she was haunted ly-- a liu‘kiiig dread that 

superior value to a live one, well knowing ; something miglit liappen to prevent her inarringe 

tliat treachery was considered a virtue by most Mf it was postponed. She was det^jdy in. lov(3 

of tliese clnldreii of the forest and the plains, j with Ned and very proud of hei* victoiy, but 
So, carelessly swinging his revolver to the fi'ont, ’ eipially anxious tdiat their marriage should he 
where it would be bandy in case of need, he ! at once, for then she would liave liiiri safe and 
advanced with the usual salutation of ‘ How.’ , her very own always, and she would be content ; 
The elder Indian rose to his feet, and gazing ; buit until that consummation of her dearest 

fixedly at Ned for a moment, said: ‘Me savvj’* j ho])es and wdslies ^Yas elTected she could not 

jou-'-you killim grizzly— me Tindoy.’ Erskine | rest. So she told her fatbei* in her imperious 

remembered the man and the incident, and at .yvay, and knowing her of old he consented for 

once felt at his ease. He had, over a year | the sake of peace, though grieving to lose liis 

before, shot a gii/^xly beor under circumstances ; daughter. 

ofoBpecial risk to himself, and at the same time I It occuri’ed to Erskine to ask the assist-ance 
had probably saved Tiudoy’s life. An Indianlof Tiiuloy and his party as wcdl as of .Have 
never forgets a friend or an enemy, and this j Le Gros in uioviug the Irensuie. He knew 
man considered Ned a friend. Tindoy^ chief of , hut few of the miners above Iris claim, and 

the Ikinak tribe of the Sioux n/itioii, wuis a ; tliose nut well euougb t.o trust. He felt his 


line specimen of tire red man. Muscular and 
Bti'ong, lie stood erect as an arrow, lilvc all his 
race. ; his raven hair hanging to the neclc, with 
bra, i« let! locks on either clnadv, was dtadeed with 
.adoure*! beads. Fastened on the cimjwui of his 


secT’et Yvoiild bo safe wdth all the pai-ly present, 
ruifi ere hjng be made up liis mind to let matters 
lake Iheii* own course. If the safe removal of 
the gold compelled him also to take a lumd- 
sfuiie. Inhle, why then he w’ould marry Nita. 


bare bead w’as a loirg feather from an eagle’s | So tiiriiiirg b.) her wdth a smile he said: FAll 

pluuie -the badge of chiefdom. He had moc- right, Nila l\lia, I will speak t<.) him to-niglitd 

casins and leggings of dressed buckskin reacliiiig d'be Indians did nut j<iin the others at sujtper, 
to the waist and a vest of lighter substance, I preferring tlieii' own food juid their own .style of 
wdiile over all fell from the shoulders .a striped I cooking — tlii.s being simply to tlirust a ril) into 
blanket of brilliant colours, worn like tlie Roman the fire for a few' muments and then giiaw' it 
toga, leaving the right ariii free. He w’as con- | nearly raw^ like W(d\'e.s. L;iter on the ]jarty 
sidered loyal to the Government during some 1 joined together imuiiuI the fii-e ; and Tindoy, 
serioms Indian troubles, and had u.sed hi.s in- j ]>rodiiciiig a .short briar pipe, filled it frmn 
fhience successfully in keeping the greater part i Erskiue’.s prolfeiasl tobacco-pouch.' The Indian 


of his hot-headed tribe from the war-path. 

Have and his daughter returned to camp 
laden with fat trout ami grayling in addition 


had visited Le Gros’ camp to consult him 
riigarding the dis]){.»sition for peace or wav of 
.some border tribes wadi .known to Dave. The 


to three I due grouse shot lyy the old man. | two men had kmuvn each other for years, and 
Erskine to(dv the lisli from Nita and hel})efl | each res]>ected the otlier, Erskine rose to lii.«i 
her to pr(q)are them at the waiter’.s edge. 8 he | had, Nit.a’s eyes upon him ; and alder lie. had 
said. : ‘ Ned, I Imvc told my father. I had to ' l.>egged Have to join liiin, they strolled down the 
tedi liim ; my heart is .so full of joy, I evas | glade. In a faw rvords he told the old man he 
com]>elled to tell .some one. You must speak to i loved his daughter, that she returned hi.s love, 
him thi.'-’ evening, Ned,’ then softl3% Hny husljand.’ j and asked for hi.s conseiit. Le Gros stopped 


Tills last expression convinced Erskine that the 
girl viiuved liim a.s lier actual liuslxand, and 
that ]n*r sieiai old father probably took the 
same view. He remembered how slie had told 
him that any failure on his part in love or 
fidelity towairds her w'ould not only kill her luit 
him} 5 eif as well; and lie fully realised that she 
was quite capal.de of making matters wairm for 
liim if her jealousy or pas.sion was aronsexl. He 
was touched by the pathetic manner she had 


suddenly, his fierce eyes fixed on Ned’s. 

‘My daughler ha.s told me of this ; I believe 
3^011 are a good man, fi’oin what I know of you, 
but my girl has always been a good girl to me, 
my only friend and comrade for years yuisL 
Togaitlier w^c have hunted, shot, and frsluul, 
enduring many a jirivation and hardship ; and 
now that I am' getting old and worn, you would 
rob rue of her and let me go my wx'iy alone* 
She loves me as her father, you a.s lier future 
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luisb;uul, and her love for yon vdli outweigh 
that for me. Ah 1 I liave long di*ea6ed this 
tlay,'’ added the old man sadly, asdhough talking 
to himself. Tlion fiercely he taddressed Ned 
again : ‘ ^\'hy have yon come betwecm me and my 
girl? 'Why could you not Inive left lier alone, 
left her heart in peace and left liei’ to mo?’ 
Now his voice hdl, and in the soft Mexican 
inngnngc of Nita’s dtuid vnolher he talked t.o him- 
selfj his heart gone back to tin.', long ago wlien he 
tt)o won his dark -eyed bride ngaiiisl her ]»areii1s’ 
wisln*s. A silence followed, Dave looking on 
the ground as iliongh his thoughts were cise- 
where — as indeed they were. 

'When next Ned spoke, ho in Ciirnest toners 
pointed out to the old nia.n tlue iieedlessness of 
any ] carting between his d?uighter and himself, 
concluding’, ‘I wish to cam]) with you and make 
your haine mine meanwhilei 

Le Gros, looking up, asked : ‘ "What inenns have 
you to keep a wife? I ialce it for granted you 
wish to marry my girl and make her legally your 
wife.’ 

Thi.s was a very natural question ; for left- 
handed marriages, so-called, were too common 
ill those days, and Dave was determined that 
liis daughter should never contract such a tie — 
to ]>e broken at the ]')leasnra of either of the 
parties. Ned with a quiet smile reassured him : 

‘1 think my moans are sulHcient for all our 
wants — I will tell you of them later on. It is 
your consent I first want.’ 

^ 1 liave not quite Ihiished yc.tf rejoined the 
lra])]»er. ‘Have you leliected that my daughter 
is not white as you are? She lias both Indian 
and j^fexican blood in lier veins. Are }’oii jire- 
])ared to ]ji’oiec.t and care for her in years to 
come? will you always treat hm; as your 
equal ? I know the ways of tlie white men lou 
well/ he addiMl latterly ; kl know liuw they 
lie — some of them ; how tlKq" deem any woman 
nut a ^Giite inferior to tliemselvoH, and when they 
return b; the East leave her ami their ehildren 
behind tliein without a thought. 1 know all 
this. Hut my daughter is 1o me as jireciou.s 
as though her Idood was pure as the great 
white que.eiiA Should you many hei*, and fail 
to treat her ahvays with the same ivs^ieet and 
attention you -woukl a wife from your ov/n 
counti’V, then remember two Ihiugs-d-ftrst, that 
Nita can take good care of herself, and if you do 
her any wrong, she would quickly avenge ker- 
.self ; second, if she failed, 1 'icould notJ 

The old man spoke with a quiet and inqires- 
sive dignity ; and the lust sentence was accom- 
panied In- a gleam from his piercing eyes that 
would in any case have convinced Erskin'e of liis 
sincerity, Ned. had listened silently to Le Gros. 
There was a certain grim liumoui* in gaining the 
consent of this man for his daughter’s hand, on 
the condition that lie did not fail in hks tidelity 
to her, under the jienalty of death at the hand 
of i'ather or daughter. 

■”Hc was fascinated with Nita’s piquant lieaiity 
and bright winning ways. He had no tliouglit 
' of ' retreat, ■ even were it iiossible ; and as '*^he 
looked back to camp he saw iier watching tliem, 
her tall %ure a model of graceful curves and 
’.OtitlineB, standing like a silhouette sharply cut 
.against the golden sunset 

camp,- ■' waB: 


evidently pondering the matter deeply in his 
mind, lie was a niaii of action in all he did, 
and he decided Huit under existing circum- 
stances the sooner this marriage Avas accom- 
plished the l)etter. He did not believe in Ned 
Er.skine hanging for weeks 03‘ ])ei-ha])S monllis 
ahuuL Nita, each of them in love with the otliei' ; 
and he acted according] y. 

Calling his daughter to him, and addres.sing 
Tindoy and his party in Indian, lie s]u)ke I'or 
.some minutes; after which tlie Indians consulted 
lugeiliei’ for a moment, and then rose to their leet. 
Le Gros, placing his danghte.r’s right hand in 
MrskineAs right, said, lii’st in English, then in 
Indian : ‘Doytjn l,)ot]i Avish to marry each othei*, 
and In? man and wife as long as both of you line?’ 

Nita and Ned siguihed their assent. 

Le Gro.s again in English and Indian said : 

‘ I noAV declare you to be man and Avife, married 
as legally as th(.>iigli by a priest, and joined till 
death parts you.’ 

The Indian chief tain then faced tlie setting 
sun, and stuoping doAvii lifted a liamiful of 
earth ; next, .standing motioidess Avilh u]tlifted 
arm, he cried : ‘Hy the sun above .me and the 
earth beloAv me, do I swear that fi‘oni this day 
thi.s man and Avomau are to me as npy bnUher 
and sister, and that at all limes and places i am 
their .friend when they call to ine.’ 

The other Indians pre.seut re])eated this oath, 
the oath an Indian ne.ver breaks. Nita grew 
Very luile dining tlie ceremony, brief and infor- 
mal though it Avas, and when it Avas over, Avilli 
a low cry, she threw her.self on Erskine’s binast, 
soltbiiig violently. Ned soothed her agitation, 
iiiurimirhig softly, ‘Nita, dearest Avife;’ shw 
.soon raised her tearful eye.s to his, and Avilh a ; 
tender smile said : ‘Ned, in}' i‘(‘al hiishand now.’ 

'"i'lie readtjr may consider these nuplials Avere 
ruslied through Avith imi'easoiiaJ)le Jiasie and lack 
of ceremony; but in tlie Far West ])e<.t[)le ar<? 
not accustomed to delay vhen anything has to 
he dune, lii this case there Ava.s no eonij>lic;iled 
lroiis.seau to l>e [>re]»a3‘e(l, fo}' obvious ivasons, 
and there was no earthly reason hu' ]H)Slponiug 
tliis Avedding for d.'iys or week.s. Old iJa,ve Avas 
no believer in dangerous delays, and Nita, Avith 
the .shreAVilne.s.s of her sex, had quite agreed Aviili 
, her father as to the wisdom of a speedy AA'ceh ling, 

I TTie law in that day recognised the absolute 
validity of such iii.‘.ii‘riagey. 

Ned’s feelings Avere sumeAvhat mixed at this 
moment, Avhen he found hiiuself supporting his 
blushing, tearful, and cliarmingly bcamiful bride, ^ 
noAA^ also liis legally married wife. He h.*ui iiot 
foreseen the sudden manner lie Avas to be hurled 
into matrimony. Not that lie i/bjected by any 
means, but .still the liastc Ava.s no doubt a little 
startling. No time certainly had been lost in 
taking him at liis own proposal j and uoav iliat lie 
had attained Avliat he had. long .siglieil foi*, NitaA 
baud, he felt the ]n*oeeedings liad been carried 
through Avith somewhat too great rapidity. j.fow- 
cA^'er, it Ava.H jioav done and past recall, and a.s he 
stood there, Avitli his bride leaning on his heart, 
her soft arms clasped round Ids neck, her eye,s 
bulliised Avitli tendcrne.ss, lie imprinted kiss after 
-kiss on the red lips, and mentally con eluded he 
was a lucky felloAA'. 

A happy ])arty .sat round the camp-fire that 
•swelling, Ned Avith hi.s arm round his young Avife’s . 
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Biipple waist, and Nita’s head on his shoulder. 
Botli silently at) the ghnviug logs, each 

iliiiihing of the new change in their lives— she 
])roud and hap]y, witli no concealiuent of Iter 
inve ; whilit if to' him a lurking d«nibt would at 
tJiucs j>i‘«‘.s('ut itscilf as to the wisdom of his 
ciioice, c?nti glaiu^e ah his young wife’s pei’feet 
face di.^pedctl llie. doubt and left Irini exultarit. 
d'lie Indians and L(i Gros on the opposite side 
of the tn'c dis('ussed the at’tion of tlie hostiles, 
against wliom 'tiiido}- spoke ill severest terms. 
In tinnts of war Indians kee]) toiicli vvith eacli 
others doings in a marvellous way. News flies 
like, ligh tiling. Foot and mounted rrinners, smoke 
and fire signals, snn-signals inado by small mirrors 
olgniued ii‘cnn the whites, are all used to coiiYey 
inhelligeuce ; a;nd Tiudoy relatiyl the results of 
sevei'e' fighihig two hundred miles away, which 
had occinred* just three days lief ore. An Indian 
riuincr laid silently come to tlie camp, and after 
a few huiaied words to his chief, had taken a 
liandfnl of dried venison and as silently vanished. 

Ned, ^vho liad Irieii deeply considering the 
inattei^ withdrew his arm from his wife’s waist, 
and told Dave at full length the story of the 
gold iliscovery. He let him know that he wished 
for tim assi.staiice of tlie Indians and himself in 
moving the treasnm out of the coiintry, and 
begged him to explain the matter fully to 
Tiiidoy and his party. Then turning to Nita, 
he, sail! laughingly : 

^ You little tliouglit when you married me that 
you would be tlie richest woman in this district, 
did you V 

The girl’s eyes dilated with surprise when he 
told Iter all tlie story, and then, nestling cl oseivto 
iiim, she said softly : ‘Tlie gold is good, Ned, and 
very good t;o have, but you, my husband, are 
be.Lter to me than ail tlie gold on earth.’ Soon 
IS fte]‘, taking las 1 Kind with a rosy blusli, she led 
liim fo her tent., where .Dave and Tindoy had 
jfiaeed a great pile of soft robes and skins as 
thei!' joint marriage pi'esent. And there the 
ha.ppy pair Vvcre lulled to sleep by the scented 
wind sighing llirougli tlie pines, wliile overhead 
the stars shone hirth with dazzling glory. 

Bam Blay was a tyjie common in the Inlls, with 
a jdaiisible tongue and an easy smile ; lie pre- 
ferred lying to the truth, even when the latter 
was tile more prudent course. Calling himself 
a niinei', he rai'cly worked as one; jumping a 
claim and then threatening to blow the owner’s 
head oif suited him better. Sam was usually 
to be fouufl in the nearest saloon, where Ire was 
always ready 1‘oj' a free d link fixim drunken 
fools or muu'uu-s strangers anxious to propitiate 
all and sundry. He piiAed up a doubtfid living 
l.iy gambling, blackniailiiig, aiKl stealingfi^^^^^^ Sam 
was essentially lazy and liated honest \vork. He 
talked big, a coward at lieart and a bully on 
the surface, and for trickiness was unsurpassed. 
Those who knew him—and few did not — called 
him Bljippery Sam. _ He had been prowling down 
the canon, looking for .something to levy toll on-— 
any nil protected claiin or a side of bacon, all was 
grist to liis mill— wlien be saw below him a jimiy 
. of Indians and two white men busily engaged 
m pme work at the creek hottoiu. Crouching 
behind a ]}rojecting rock, Sam peered over the 
etlge, seeing hut unseen. He observed the lueii 


going ill and out of a hole in the rock below 
tlie giuvel, where a sliaft liacl been sunk ; while 
from time to tiirie they came up with small Ivigs 
^vhich seemed heavy, judging from the why the 
liearers held them, and placed them in a heap 
on tlie surface. Sam’s eyes dilatiid with amaze- 
ment. 

‘Great tliiinder,’ lie muitm'cd, ‘what is tliisF 
The sacks iield gold. He was long enongii in 
mining cairqis to kuou' that much at a glaime. 
‘But, CmsaiA gduisf, wliat d(t(*e i(. all mean? 
Judiana too ! ’ ’thuu he n-.cagnised old Ikive mid 
Erskiue, and he sofily said (o hinn-vlf ; ‘] guess 
I have struck it this time.’ He liiy crouching, 
waitchiug. tlie itarty. He was in no Iniriy ; tlii.s 
lucky stroll of his ])romised hig resubs it pro- 
perly U'Orked ; and Ids snaky eyes ghaimeil and 
tlie easy smile had a cruel tinge as lie watched 
tlie ])roceedinga beneath him. He saw tlie 
small sacks ]iacked in larger ones, and .loaded 
on to the wailing mules, then mules and 
party followed the lower trail down st.reiuu. 
Bam followed at n safe distam'O on the u}»jK*r 
trail, and from bis TiTiiitr-ige gixmml above lie 
saw tlie camp reached, and the sacks delivered 
inside a wldle lent which stood ajiart from tlie 
ludiEin lodges near it. He took cai'eful notes 
of everything, and departed. Tiinhay it should 
he mentioned, had wdilingly assented to Ned’s 
request, but disdained any share of the trea- 
sure; he did iliis for ‘ids hrotlier,’ nut for 
reward. 

. Nita had been busily at vrork for days he- 
forehancl, cutting up and sewing into hags the 
choicest deei* and antelope skins in camp, and 
u.sing for thread the siiie\v.s of the deer’s IVuadegs, 
tine as silk and tliricc as strong, Huckskin is 
impervious to gi)ld*dust, and is about the only 
material, save, metal, that is. 

,Le Gi*o.s and Ketl had sunk a shaft or small 
pit to the tunnel mouth, the imlians iielping to 
transport the treasure ; and the ivhole jruiy in- 
tended next day to lea,ve the country. Slippery 
Bam knew every one, and most people .knew 
Sam— some to their sorrow. MHien he returned 
from liis afte.i'noon stroll — and he came back at 
a faster jiace tliau lie had ever done before — he 
stopped at a small log cabin standing apart 
from the others near by. Passing through the 
open door without knocking, lie found the 
friend he was seeking silting on nu upturned 
keg before a table of ruugli boards, eating his 
newly cooked, siqyper — a lean sinewy man, with 
evil eyes and unshaven face and thin lips that 
rarely smiled. Tl lis resol ute drtre-devil was J ames 
Jackson, a gambler by profession, susjiected of 
being a road -agent when times served, and a 
known murderer and scoviiidrcl. Unlike Sain, he 
W'as no coward. Fearless, quick in action as in 
thought, he could gallop midway between^ trees 
some sixty feet apart, and deftly plant a ballet 
in each at the .'?{unu moment from revolv^irs in 
eacli hand. He was a man tvho would fohnke 
luiiids with an enemy, and witli his left list 
poiuKl the enemy’s face to jelly, holding his 
right hand fast lueanvvhile. Au expert sharpciv 
wiio would deal kings, queens, «aml knaves to 
others, reserving aces for himself, at the festive 
game of poker. " He was haled, feared, and fawned 
on. Sam, out of breatli with haste, gasped : 

‘Jim, ihere’s the biggest lot of boodle down: 
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the crick you ever saw. Gosli 1 there’s loads 
of it, all sacked up too, nice and handy. Never 
seed nothin’ like it in my time.’ 

He proceeded to give Jackson a detailed account 
of wliat he had seen, and the two worthies sat 
talking together eagerly until night had fallen. 
They decided they \vould make their visit to 
Le Gros’ camp that night, and risk no delay. 

Sim Harvey kept the he.st drinks and the 
greatest variety in the district. His saloon was 
a huge l}ani-li'ke structure, built of logs, roughly 
hewn inside ; a long, low-ceiiiriged room, the rear 
piled up with barrels of wliisky from Kentucky 
and wines from California. He himself was a 
short-legged man, with long arms of brawny 
muscle, and enormous width of slioiilders. Lean- 
ing against the bar stood a man dressed in ridiiig- 
costnme of stout corduroy, witli high boots and 
spiirs. This was Lindesay, the captain of the 
Vigilantes, an organisation then approved by all 
peaceable people, wliile it was equally dreaded by 
the other side, the thieves, murderers, and rascals. 
Often had his life been tlireatened, and his cool 
gray eyes and firinly-ciib lips had merely smiled 
contemptuously in reply. Ab he storKl there, 
quietly chatting to the bar-keeper, a half-drunken 
loafer staggered past him, making Lindesay a 
sign M he passed on to the door. The latter 
Wiiited a few moments, and then followed his 
spy outside. Passing up a deserted alley he 
found his man waiting, who told him in a 
few words tliat while he was lying on a 
bench feigning sleep in a deserted corner of 
the saloon, lie had overlieard tlie plot of Jack- 
.son and Blay’s raid discussed bj^ them and two 
other men they called in to lielp tliem, as tliey 
all sat, drinking fcogetlier, near to where he was 
stretched out. Lindesay listened quietly, asked 
a question ov two, and then moved slowly away. 
That very day he had ridden within sight of Le 
Gros’ camp, and knew how to go there. He 
strolled leisurely along the deserted streets of the 
mining cam]>, calling at one or two cabins on 
liis way, and then going to his own, sat down 
to write some letters—he did not dare to sleep, 
tired thougli he was with his long day’s ride. He 
had been waiting for months to catch Mr Jackson 
in some serious cimninal act, for he had long 
known him to be a dangerous leader and instigator 
of more timid small fry. 


ORANGE-GKOWING IN JAFFA. 

By Eeinhold Palmer, Jeriiisalem. 

That much-piized fruit, the Jaffa Orange, is now 
so well known and appreciated in England 
.that it may interest readers of this jommal to 
learn some details of the methcxl of its cultiva- 
tion. 

name by whicli this variety of orange 
is known in England is derived from the jdace 
where it is cultivated, the growing and pros- 
perous little town of Jaffa on the coast of 
Syria, so well known to those who have visited 
, Jeruisalem, for whicli it is the port. In the 
vernacular the name for orange is ‘Portngaii,’ 
doubtless a corruption of the word Portugal, 
- and is an indication that the orange ^vas prob- 
in the first instance introduced into 
Palestine from Portugal ; but as it is not recorded 


when or by whom this tree was thus intro- 
duced, the origin of tlie name can only be a 
matter of surmise. Although not a native of 
Syria, it tlirive.s on the sandy coast of that 
country better probably tb an anywhere else in 
the world, the climatic conditions — the rainless 
summer, accompanied b}^ heavy night-dews, and 
the winter without frost — being well suited to 
the growth and development of the fruit. But 
the culture must of course be supported tbrougli- 
oiit the long summer by artificial irrigation. 
Were it not that water to any amount can lai 
procured in every garden and at a moderate 
depth, it would be impossible to grow oranges in 
Jaffa. Tlie whole iieigliljourliood seems to cover 
a river of vast breadth, percolating throngh 
the sand en route to the sea. Hundreds of 
Persian wlieels working night and day produce no 
sensible diminution in the supply of life-giving 
water. 

Several varieties of tlie orange, such as the 
round Beladi, the Blood Orange, the Mandaian, 
&c., thrive along tlie coast of Syria, but the 
o\’al and almost pipless kind known as tlie 
Jaffa Orange is only produced in Jaffa itself 
I and its vicinity ; and tins tiecnliarity, according 
I to the native gardeners, must be attributed to 
I the quality of the brackisli water used in its 
: irrigation. Until about thirty years ago this 
oval form was cpiite unknown, 'when a native 

* gardener, quite by chance, through, careful 
■attention to his trees, succeeded, much to his 

* own astonishment no doubt, in improving li is 
Beladi or Spanish variety of orange into the 
Bliamuti, by which name the Jaffa kind is 
known in the vernacular. By selling grafts 
from, his improved variety to other garden: 
proprietors, lie was instrumen tal in substituting 

I the Shamuti for the Beladi oimigeth rough - 
' out Jalla. It is a remarkable fact that all 
attempts hitherto made at growing the oval 
orange elsewhere than at Ja:ffa have not been 
successful ; evt?n at Sidon and Tripoli on the 
I Sjnian coast, where the climate and soil seem 
precisely of the same nature as at Jaffa, all 
experiments in this direction have failed. 

The method of laying out a garden in Jaffa 
is as follows. The land having been carefully 
selected and purchased- — preference being always 
given to a red sandy soil--- the , owner will get 
in his workmen €ind start thein on levelling 
and working up .the ground. This is very 
thoroughly done ; tlie levelling of the earth 
being important with a view to the future 
irrigating of the orange trees. The ground is 
in the first instance well ploughed, and then 
with the object of effectually removing every 
particle of weed, the workmen use their hoes to 
turn lip the soil to a depth of fully three 
feet. This expensive process is very necessary, 
as the presence of even the smallest root of a 
weed will prove injurious to the trees and lie 
difficult to remove later on. Wliile this work 
is going on the proprietor will have fixed upon 
the spot where the well is to be sunk, and 
have commenced operations. Tlie dcqith at 
wliich water is found varie.s materially in 
different gardens, and ranges from about twelve 
to sixty feet below the surface ; coiise{p-ieutly 
the cost of sinking his well is always more or 
less a matter of speculation to tlie proprietor. 
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The tleeper we]].s ;u’c, liowever, tlio exeeptinn 
ami ijot tiu? rule. The, syriieiu of irrigating 
is by Persian wImHjIs, sijnple in eon.striK'.t.ion, 
cliea,p5 qiikldy inrule. and repaired ; and expiaa- 
ence lias shown that they art* luueh Ijelter 
adapted for the pmpose intended than the 
St, earn pnnsp. Tlie whole of t.hi.s siiuple* 
urudsinery is <|uielviy s]>ecined and deserihed. 
A wid(^ eog'-wheel is hept going horizontally by 
a Hinle udt.h a, swenp; tiiis turns a large-r one 
jHU’pendieulavly, whieh is dircetly a))ov<^ the 
month of ihW Wtdl. 0^a;r tliis re\-olv(^ two 
thiiik ro]a*s, and n])on tliese ar<‘, fastened small 
Wfjoden Inadcets ; mie* side fieseeials while the 
jjtlntr rises ea,rrying tli(‘. ]}U(ik(;1s with lla'Ui, 
t]je,se dese,ending t‘ni]>ty, those, aseending full ; 
and as they pass over tbe top tluw diselauge 
the wat.er into a troiigli whieh eonveys it. int(.» 
;in adj<Mning lank. The ([uantity f)f w.ater 
di.>ehaiged within the twenty-fonr hours depends 
on the'sp(M‘d at which the mule is kept, going, 
and also, of course, on the depth of the well. 
An a.verage-sized garden rerjui res I, lie const ;uit> 
lal>f.)ui* of tliree to four mules to provide the 
necessary amount of water, fclie animals Ix-ing 
relieved* al'K)Ut every t.hree hours. 

Tlie ground preparetd and manured, the 
Persian wheel fixed, and accoiuiiiodation— of the 
simplest kind of course — being piNjvided fur the 
gardener and tlie mules, tlie proprietor now 
proceeds to Imy young lemon trees ahuut a 
yefu* old. 'Hiese are meant to 1)0 used as stixdis 
n])on whiidi the orange sli[‘s are later on grafted ; 
and of them there is always a fair supply ava.il- 
ahle in the nurseries of the older gardens. 'Jdiesc 
leiuuii ti'ees are now planted, under the super- 
vision of the head-ga,rdener, a,t a distance of foui' 
yards apart, and the most suitalde time hir 
ihis ope.ratiou is during the. months of Mandi aiul 
April, betbre ibe grea,t beat has set in. A 
hedge of cactus nr prickly pear is ])lanted at 
tJie s;une time round tlie garden, wdiich in a 
few VisuJ time grow.s into an im])euetra]de 
mass,* preventing the intrusion of man or 
licust. 

'the young lemon trees will now thrive 
witlHUit much further attention, exiumt that 
they must be carefully irrigated ; this is done Iw 
a system of Biuali masonry troughs i-unniiig in 
all directions through tlie garden, and fed from 
the tank adjoiiiiiig tlie well. The garden is 
generally divided into four e(p.ial parts, each 
]tart l>eiijg in*igated within the course of two 
days, .si> tliat every tree receives its share of 
water »*v<*ry eighth clay in rotation ; and this is 
considered ample. A small trench is dug 
round eacli tree suftiidently large t-o hold its 
refj[nirenn.mt of water, and as tiie tree grows 
and needs a larger .suj.)]»ly, the trench is en- 
larged ; the amount of water that will eveii- 
t.ually he required must therefore bo calculated 
on the basis of tlie irrigation ]nH?ossary wlicii 
the tree.s are .six yeairs old, and may be said to 
liave T’t^ached maturity. If the garden is a fiill- 
sized one, and contains about six thousand trees, 
it will be luxipssary t<) sink either two wells 
or one W(dl .sufliciently wide* b> admit a double 
set of buckets, tlnis raising double the (juantity 
of a single set in the same space of time. 

.During the winter mouths the garden is left 
to itselfj the gardener cuiployiug his time in 


j taking tliu mules to graze, thus saving the co.st 
' uf feed. The winter (or rather rains) over, tim 
' garden is weeded, manure is wui’kcil into the 
I soil, and the Irencdjes round tlie trees aie remade 
' and eidarged. irrigating comniemfos about the 
I end of ,lune, and lasts till the end of October 
or middle of November. 

; 111 ordt.a' to recoup himself for liis outlay 

I while the trees are growing, the proprietor will 
’ sometimes arrange with liis gardener P’t grow 
I V(.‘g<U 4 ihles in llie eiiqity R])aees Vietweeii the 
I young trees, giving him the se«Hi and oiHi-thiial 
,, to one-half the produce of the vegeialdes in 
I lieu of wages. lliis system is. liowever, not 
I r'unsidercMl eeonoinical in the long run, us Gie 
i trees, whh'.h are purponely grown in clieso piHJX- 
I iniity to each other, really lequire the whole 
I of tlie soil ; mid their development {unl pro- 
^ ductivene.bs i.s relartled by the growing of vego- 
■ tables. 

! The young lemon trees are ullowod to grow 
I for two summers before the orange slip is grafted 
; upon tliem ; thi.s operation is perfoiaued in the 
; autumn by the licad-gardeiier, who is an adept 
' at thi.s W(ii*k. After the fourth suiunier, cul- 
I cidating from the time the lemon stock was 
I planteil, a few oranges may appear on the trees ; 

' and during the following two years the whole 
' of the expenses of a garden will, as a general 
I rule, be covered by tlie sale of the orange 
j crops. 

[ It is generally assumed that after tlie fourth 
; year a garden becomes self-hnp])<.»riing ; but it 
j will require two years lunger before a return in 
' capital outlay can be expected. After the sixfii 
‘ year, liowever, a garden tiiat has been well 
, attended to will not only pay all expenses, but 
I give a liamksoine relui'ii a.s well. ®ldie hiriunate 
, projn'ietor will ikjw also have the further Haii.s- 
' faction of knowing tint tlie marketable value of 
I bis pi'operty repre.seiits prohaldy mor (3 than 
^ double the whole of his outlay. This will 
I give an idea Innv prohtalde orange-growing in 
^ dalfa really is, to those who can nlford to wait 
I a few yeai's for a return on capital. To the 
• native of Jalla only one form of investment lias 
I a charm — the height of his snubitiou is to own 
, a, * Biarah,' the technicfil term for an orange- 
! garden ; unfortunately hjr lam, liowever, he n.s 
' frequently as not launches upon the enterprise 
, without having sufUcient capital to see it thi'ongli 
j successfully, with the result that he is conn 
I pLdied to borrow money at a rninous rate of 
I interest in order to meet his current expenses, 

I and finally has to part with his property before 
1 lie has seen any of its fruit. This e.xplaiiis wdiy 
J most of the garden property is in. the hands uf 
, the money-lending class, who have had very 
I little truulde in growing the trees, 

; Once the gjardeu is in full hearing, the pro- 
. prieto]*, apart from an occasional visit of supter- 
visiou, hits little to do beyond selling his crop 
of oranges, f>aying the expenses, and pocketing 
the balance. 

Thu gardener in charge receives a fixed wage 
of from two to two pounds ten .dhl lings per 
measure only as long as the trees do not bear; 
once tiny are in full bearing he is no h'Uger 
paid by a fixed wage, but receives a sliuve of 
the produce, generally one-twelfth to one-tenth 
of tlic crop. It is also understood tliafe the 
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gai*(.leiiej'’s wife and fainily> who live on the pre- 
iiiisoir, assiyfc in the garden-work without extra 
reinmieratioiij hence the size of his gardener’s 
family is a matter of some consideration with 
the owner. This system of making the gardener 
a partner in the produce of the gaixleii works 
very well, as he thereby acquires an interest in 
the general up-keep of the property. 

.It is diiHcult to calculate tlie exact cost of 
laying down a garden. The price of the land 
varies of course according to position and quality ; 
then the depth of the water below the surface 
and cunpequcut cost of sinking the well cannot be 
estiuuiteil to a nicety. As a general rule, however, 
a garden containing six thousand young trees 
will cost from eleven hundred to twelve liun- 
dred pounds to lay down complete, with live- 
stock, To this sum will have to be added 
Jive years’ expenditure (during which period 
the garden is assumeil to bh unproductive) at 
the rate of one hundred and twenty pounds 
er annum, making six huiKk’ed pounds. We 
uve therefore a total of eighteen hundred 
pounds, representing the capital outlay on the 
garden up to the time that the trees are in full 
bearing. From now onwards the crop of oranges 
will iiave an annual value of fro hr four hiiiidred 
to five hundred pounds j and tliis)w ill leave the 
proprietor, after deducting all expei%s for wages, 
feed of live-stock, taxes, repairs, &e., a clear 
revenue of ten to fifteen per cenb on his total 
capital outlay of eighteen hundred pounds. 

The rihks which the Jaffa oningc-gvower runs, 
as compared with those which the grower in 
Florida has to face, are infinitesimal. The storms 
that visit the Syrian coast, although of frequent 
occuiTence diu-ing the winter inunlhs, arc not 
of such force as to damage the trees: in fact 
it is remarkable how very small is the .pro- 
portion of ripe fruit even which falls to ^the 
ground after a storm. This is no doubt due 
t(j the fact tiiat the Jalfa orange tree is n(.>t 
allowed to grow hxrger than a good-sized shrub ; 
and as liie trees are placed only four yards apart 
they afford eacli other very considerable protec- 
tion from the force of the wind. The cactus 
shrubs also, forming the hedge of the garden, 
grow very thick and higlq and give additional 
protection from the storms. Blizzards and frosts, 
which have proved so ruinous in Florida, are 
quite imkiiown in Jalia. 

Owing to the good keeping qualities of Jaffa 
oranges, which enables them to be shipped to 
distant parts, there is always a brisk demand 
for them, and the giwer has hitherto had very 
little difficulty in disposing of his crops at good 
prices. If not exorbitant in his demands, he can 
almost invariably sell his fruit for a lump sum 
while the fruit is still green, and before the 
W’iuter, with its risks of hail, &c., has set in. 
The shipper who purchases the fruit in this way 
takes over the whole of the risk of any damage 
' that may happen to it, and be cuts the oranges 
from the trees whenever it suits him to do so.j 
the contract only stipulating that the garden is 
. To be^ cleared by the middle of March, as the 
... proprietor likes to see bis trees free of fruit 
‘More the new blossoms appear. 

The whole of the crop of Jaffa oranges does 
hot at The present time exceed three liuiidred 
. thou^'nd boxes of ' about one hundred and sixty 


oranges each, wdiicli is a mere trifle compared 
with Spanish or American crops, and iibout 
four- fifths of this quantity is at pre.sent shipped 
to England. 

The orange-growing industry is almost entirely 
in the hands of iuitive.s ; a few of tliC newer 
gardens are, however, owned by Germans and 
Frenchmen. 


MATING FIS.HES. 

.By W. Anderson Smitit. 

W-K are gradually becoming better acquainted 
with the wonders of the sea, and discovering 
a strange similarity in its general features with 
much that is familiar to us in the better-known 
land-section of the globe. If we once got to 
understand that a mile of sea is a much more 
extensive liuiiting-ground than any mile of land, 
we should better grasp the enormous possibilities 
and more complex conditions of the ocean world. 
For in place of the few feet of the earth’s surface 
that is inhabited, a mile of .sea surface may be of 
vast deptli, and all of it may be the scene of life 
and rivalry and struggle. There are different 
cla.s.ses of fishes, and varied conditions for fish life, 
in all the various zone.s of sea. There is food 
of different kinds — often exceedingljy minute-— 
throughout the larger portion of it during the 
greater part of the year y and the lives of the 
inhabitants vary to as remarkable an' extent as 
do the conditions under which their existence is 
passed. 

It is coiumonly believed that a sort of com- 
munistic indifference is the ordinary law of nature 
that regulates the intercourse between the sexes 
of fish, and that Move’ does not exist a.inongst 
the cold-blooded inhabitants of the deep. This, 
diowever, is a misconception. In the case of the 
gi^garious fishes, indeed, there is no apparent 
individual preference ; for with the cod spawning 
over a period of six weeks or more, and .sending 
its millions of eggs to take their chance on. the 
surface of the watei’, this would be almost an 
impossibility. Yet such promiscuity is by no 
means a miiversai .condition. With the plentiful- 
ness of eggs the regard lessness of the parents as 
to the fiitiire of theih offspring seems to increase. 
We can scarcely lookvTT*^*^ creatures, rnneh 
less vertebrate animals \such as fishes, as wholly 
indifferent to the safety\ of their species ; ^ yet 
the herring Avill freely de’^mur the young of its 
own species, and cannot p(Wbly distinguish its 
own offspring amid the thwng. This is the 
more remarkable, as the balance of eviileiice 
would lead me to believe that this gregarious 
and nou-inating fish was origimTily of a higlmr 
character, and lias degenerated j as humanity 
would probably do if compelled to live under 
conditions as unfavourable to domesticity. The 
herring spawns like an inshore fish, depositing 
its ova on rough sea-growths, in place of con- 
signing them to the winds and waves .dike the 
ordinary sea-ffshes. It also xxsed to spawn close 
inshore until driven; farther and ' 'farther out 
^ into deep water by the persistent onslaught of. 
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.MATilsUi FISHES. 


iiKiri. Its Aineric.an con^^eiiers on the Pacific 
coast still shod their sjciwn close inshore on 
waltlinj^ laid down for theiii b}" the Indians, 
which is afterwards reniovtid for the purpose of 
collcct.iin^ the ova for food. Fnither, there are 
Australian species that are even yet inliabit- 
ants of Fri'sli water, and— a fact of uivat import- 
ance for our ]>resent ar*^inueiit these are nun- 

e'reii,ari<"ius. 1 am of opinion, that the beautiful 
hslifs of the hen-iiig kind were originally inatiiig 
iihjics, and dertdoped tlicir bc-aiity as a sex 
cliaracter: aiul that their great increase has 
driven tliem to beiauue givgarious nuly within 
comparatively recent times, so that they have nut 
vet lost all ihe characUo'istics of mating lishew, 


with their deposited and guarded ova. IJmicr 
what coiiditiuns have the various hslies advanced 
to that cultivated ami, as it w'ere, partia,lly 
civilised state, in wdiich tlieir young aj‘e eared 
hir, and their mates delighted with a display of 
gay colours and startling physical adornments 
'I’llere is a wonderful sameness under the com- 
plexity id the animal crculion, and we fnid veiy 
similaV conditions in all classes of life, from the 
insect to man. Ail types of family and non- 
family arrangement have been tried, and, found 
wanting under fresh social coutlitioiis, have been 
dropped for new ones. Vet the advantages that 
have accrued from the earlier arrangemeut often, 
survive for a very considerable time, and defy 
the ordiinary observer to understand how they 
have originally arisen. 

It may safely be premised that with no kind 
of juiimals was any considerable intellectual pro- 
gress made until they advanced from the <.)rigiiial 
coinmunism of tlie sexes, and adopted that family 
life which is the most powerful aid and stimulus 
jo advama* in civilisation. Oii the other Ijand, 
}he falling away into ancient savage cutirses 
meant a similar decay in intelligence. The 
iiUJuber of iinma,n inces that ha,ve thus ilegene- 
rated is prid*ahly greater thfiii we are willing to 
admit. 1 mov desire to call attention to the-} 
indicaiioiis of .similar degeneration on the part 
oi fishes, audi arising from similar cau.se.s. In 
ui'fler to lake a broad view of the ipiestion, we 
must iiijt be content to regard the present con- 
dition of our native iishes as representing the 
general character even of their own genus, Jiuich 
le.s.s of genera closely allied. Thirs some of the 


marine like oiir own, but other species dwell in 
fre.sh waiter and are non-gregarious. So that it 
is no great strebdi of probability to assume that 
all the herring tribe originally belonged to fresh 
or brackirili water, and were mated ; ami that they 
only gradually became marine, gregarious, ami 
sexually commuui.stic. Rapid increa.se, and the 
jiecessity foi* an increased sujiply of foot], would 
account for the inevitable movement in this 
retrograde direction, for»'ing them to reluni to 
the salt water ere the growth of land and fresh- 
water streams made a higher life po-ssible. 
pomeslicity in a great ocean seems hard to 
imagine, ITscu'e is a primary demand for suit- 
able physical conditions, so that the female mate 
can be i-^oluied ami left coinparativedy secure in 
soine <,kdiiute position. This can only be done in 
a river or along a comparatively protected coast. 

that when we iind in the sui hshes in which 
mule uiul female have come to be shtirply dis- 


! tinguished ill appearance ami which have de- 
j velnpLMl !?,pe(dal sexiiul characteiistics, we conclude 
j that they luxve so developed originally under 
; very dilfereiit conditions, a.nd liave formerly boeii 
river or shore lisbes. We do not know a great 
deal of the haljits ami customs of thiit mo.st 
brilliant of our iFhcs, the J:?kulpin (( Vd/mav/ouM 
l//ra) ; but the fact that the male is so gorgeous, 
while the female is so plain, jKjiut.s to a con- 
dition of things like that which has developed 
I hird.s on land. The mole niu.st liave tlie desire to 
I specially attract, while the fenude niiud liuve 
'the aesthetic in-stinct and admire a ‘gay 'vooerd 
I A.ilhougli .somewhat of a rovei*, tlie sknlpin 
belongs to a (dass of shore I'lshes, aiul doubtlc.ss 
tleveloped. his character and ]>hysical peculiaiilie.s 
a.s a .shore lish. We may take it that he u a mouo- 
gami.st like other gay li.she.s, and eiuleuvoiU‘.s to 
attract Ids mate by fclie embelli.shments of hi-s 
person. 

One curioiLS character of the mo.st highly 
domc.stic lirdies within oiir knowledge is that 
wliat elsewhere we look on as the maternal 
j instinct is in their case pateniaL Thu.g the little 
■ .sticklcibacks arc among-st the most noted of ncst- 
! builder, s ; but it is the male that watches over 
j the egg.% as it i.s the male that builds the neist for 
j their accommodation. Curiously he is not mono- 
I gamous, ami has to guard the ova from the 
; mothers, as the lien turkey lacs to hide her eggs 
from the father. Tina .sea .species is also a uesfc- 
builder; but it can scarcely be called maihie, 
seeiiug that it is a,s indilt'erent to fresh water 
a.s the common .stickleback is indiflereiit to .salt. 
Still more remark aide in thi.s directiou is the 
pipe-fislj, or Syngnathus, which, when the female 
ha.s ejected the ova, takes them, ami placing 
them in a long poucli (or .series of .small puuch.es, 
according to the species), ha{che.s them him- 
self, and. umlertakcs all the care of the young 
— a care that is also unusually jnoioiigcd. 'Jliis 
is a sluggiidi, .slow-swiniHiiiig iish, much [given 
to coiling itself ruiiiiil seaweed, with a tube in 
place of jaw.s, and no very marked inlLdligeucc. 
J'hit it has developed the dome.stic instincts 
powerfully in a. special direction, and E a 
•singular instance of a lish that i.s often, liowever 
unwillingly, pelagic, and provides agaimst the lisks 
incidental to its pelagic existence. Although pro- 
ducing comparatively few ova, the pipe-.tisli is 
often tixeectliiigly abundant ; no doubt the excep- 
tional care of the young secures them a fair start 
in life. They aie originally, however, shore 
li.slie.s and ilslies of the ixuiet waters— they could 
not otherwise liave maintained an existence with 
their weak powers of progression. 1 attribute 
tliG comparatively unintelligent clmi'ficter of thi.s 
hbh to the too prolonged care of the young ; 
Umy are too long tied to their father's apron- 
string.^, ''.riieir main defence lies in the tough 
cuniiaginoiis ca.sing with which they are artiied, 
and which renders them a by m> ineau.s attrac- 
tive morsel to the hungriest cod. The other 
.shore dome-stie fislios are specially intelligent, 
although often delicate and unprotected, Tims 
the little sucker h.shes of all species are gela- 
tinous and incapable of defence. But they 
depo.sit tlieir ova in sx safe place, ami watcli 
over them with persistent devotion. Any one. 
accnstoined to dredging in the spring over sseallopi 
ground must be familiar with the dainty littlis' 
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itreiiture, often of .surpas^iing beauty, tluit is The coucliisiou to be arrived at in regard to 
frequently found in the half-open .shell of the the iiiore beautiful and interesting fishes of our 
departed " scallop, vShe will be found to be own coast is tluit bj'illiancy of colouring, with 
lying on rows of eggs, whicli slie has deposited I general attractiveness, has^ been develojpeJ as a 
on the inner surface of a shell just snfiicienrly ! sexual jieciiliarity ; that it is mainly apparent 
open to permit her entrance and' exit, I cannot ; in shore and fresh-water fishes; and that where 
say to what extent the male aids the female in j the conditions are not now such as to support 

atlmiding to the ova ; but as he is at this season j tlii.s contention, the evidence tends to show that 

in his best wedding plumage, a very ocean gem, | tlie.se have changed, while the result of foiiner 
he may often be noted as at least ui attendance | conditions still I’eniains. Further, suitable euii- 
upon her lady-ship, and neither will willingly ; ditions not only produce domesticity, but mono- 
leave their charge. These are imleed true mating gamy, which among lislies, as amongst inauhind, 
fishes, and in captivity are greatly devoted to each is an advanced sexual condition. It is also 
other ami to tlieir young. Besides this little one that may be lost, mure especially through 
two-spot sucker there is a still more di.siinctively over - population and unsuitable surroiindiugs. 
shore fish of the same family. It; lias a row of In some instances the diiliculties are met hy 

bright spots along the <lorsal tin in the male, uml the parents carrying tlie ova about externally or 

tliougli as to .specie.^ it is somewhat mixed up by in pouche.s ; while in others, .such as the various 
authorities (no doubt owing to the marked dill’er- viviparou.s and ovo-viviparous fi.'^hes, a closer com- 
ence of the sexes), there is no doubt about its being munication is demanded. The homogeneity of 
genericjilly Lepidogaster. Thi.s fish is very miiner- nature is strongly shown hy the great worhl of 
ous in localities in the .spring umler .stone.s on the waters disiilaying the various aiTaiigeinents for 
shore, find then is found in pairs, watching over the cmitiiiuatiou of species that have been, or 
the depo.sited ova, being distinctly monngamou.s. are still, in use amongst the Ingliest types of ter- 
The male i.s larger as well as more gay and rest-rial mammalia, But only suitable siuTound- 
brilliant than the female. It may be noted that ings conduce to monogamy and domesticity. The 
this superiority in the male is not always found mating fi.she.s,’ however minute, are the triumph 
amongst fklies. The male sole was long in being [ of intelligent sentiment. 

discovered, being so diminutive compared with the | 

female a.s to be thonglit undeveloped. Anotlier ^ 

a, I COIN S 0 L A T 1 0 N. 


species or variety of Lepidogaster is found in o u in o u u a r ivn. 

mure e.xposcd .situations, and i.s ]n’ovided with two Yk classitj bards, wlioso verses seem 

brilliant oeellateil niarkings behind the true eyes, Untroubled and serene 

as if to act as a protection autl scare uwfiyyiny And smootbly flowing as the stream 

casual enemy. These give the impression of be- Tluit gashed from Hii)poerene, 

lunging to some huge creature ; ami it requires Pid v/ords to you seem dowered with life, 

a close scrutiny to discover that, in ]dn.co of Volition unpropitioiis, 

being the eyes oj a large fish, thej'' are like tlie T lie Muses, jades wlio stirred up strife, 

dragon on a Chinese shield, meant only for Illusive and jiin1iciou.s ? 

terrifying die eiieiny. These gentle, intelligent, 

domekic, 'mating’ lislies have not many eggs, hut p^d Hnmur, v.hun Imxaineters 

as Uiey carehilly tend these, they havii a betbu- obstinate or eoy, 

chance of contiiimng the specic^s tluiii the more 
prohlic pelagic hshes. Stdl anoUier_ genus is 
the Montague sucker Liparis, whicn is equally 

doinestuc, yaned in colouring, and elepui. ^ No j ditlivmmhies 

doubt in all these cases the beauty is determined * • . i -i » • i 

by Iho sox seiiHmoiit, tu.ivei-sallv aeknowlo,I<.oa Agauust ll.o woak »,..g«,d«<l mmd 

to luivo a vital inihiouco on" the appearance ' 

of animated creatimi. This is one rea.son wliy r.*, vr i 

I hold that in such en:sc» as the hei-l-iiig, with D'd Horace keo,, a tempov sweet, 

SO maiiv aHinitie.s to iiisliore and fresli- water , \Uiei one docoitfui line 

fishes, the beauty may originally have been called on to complete 

devedoped under conditions wdiere the sex sen- epuJe else divine ^ 

timents had better opportunities of cultivation Yiigil eer in anger sit 

along domestic and monogamous (or polygamous) ^‘^1^ down classic cnr.ses, 

lines. ' Becauine the verse would not admit 

The.se shore fishes arc of many and varied Hi« Curvdon and Thyrsis? 

genera, hut commonly agree in the fact of their 

tiomesticity, although tlie manner of its display Chafed by a struggle long and hard 

may be as dificreut as the chai'acter of the fishes As ever poet .sung, 

theiU.selve,s. Tlii.s .suggests the fact that it is the The wooing by the anxious bard 

opportunity that i.s wanted, ami that tbe lack of Of his coquettish tongue, 

it has more to do with the result than the nature Yve hug, 0 mighty men of old, 

,of the creature* For even the Gaiinel, or butter- This fancy to console us, 

ilsh^ allied to the great ocean ril)bon~jish, is a.s That there was sifting of tlic gold 

domestic as hi.s neighbours. His w'aluut-^huyied I liolled down by your Pactolus. 

roll of ova h ulway=^ found ^yith the parent coiled " VT, Hugo. 

'round it, like a hen on the nest, and reckless _ _ .j. i. . 

of jts own aafety in piesence of danger to its pj-hited and Published by W, & 'U. Cham bees Limited, 
young. ^ ■ d7 PaterBOster ilow,“LoNi)ON; and KDiNBUiiUH. 
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Ju.ST as the peiit-iip forces of Nature must 
find some outlet for their playful energy, and 
are forever running to waste, so the active 
brain of man often seeks relief in frivolous 
occupations of no apparent value. The most 
learned of men have at times employed their 
leisure inonients and found relaxation in wliafc 
may be styled, for want of a better term, clever 
fooling, often v/ith a view to playing trk'ks npon 
creduhnis antiquaries and scientists. 

The eoinpo.dtiou of sham Latin inscriptions 
seems always to have been a favourite subject, 
of which none is more widely known than 


1 Syhille lueres ago 
Foi’tilius es in aro 
Nuscc.s inari Tin she trux 
!8e vatieinnin ' .Pen an diix/ 


which appeared in a Dublin paper some years 
o.go, liofore wit had died out of Ireland, and 
pur]>oil(Ml to have been found near the .site of 
a cliurch dedicated to the saint knowm to the 
old chrunielers as Uncatus Ainbulans [Hookey 
Walker. The first w’ord.g are : ‘ I say, Billy ’]. 
ill ITob a clever print w’as piibli.shed which 
depicted a knot of eager archmologisis grouped 
around a tombstone, endeavouring to spell out 
this extremely Latindooking inscription, which 
some declarefi referred to the Emperor Claudian, 
till a lad one day spelled it out. ^Beneath 
this stone reposeth Claud Goster, tripe-seller 
of Impington, as doth his consort Jane.’ 


words so as to produce sensible English sounds 
was llmught by Coleridge to be among the most 
witty productions of Dean Swift : 


Mollis abut! 

Has an acuti 
No lasso finis 
O mi de armisfcres 
Cantu disco ver 
Meas alo ver? 


Moll is a beauty 
Has an acute eye 
No lass so fine is 
O, iriy dear mistress 
Can’t you discover 
Me as a lover? 


In the following clever liexaineters the 
puzzling ellect is heightened by llie blending of 
Latin wmrds in their own sense with renderings 
in the most canine of dog-Latin. They con- 
tain the announcement to his head-master by a 
(surely exceptional) pupil that he hud passed his 
examination. 


Caro niihi prinoops, siini p(ir, mirabilo clictu: 
Proxiina sod rasura. lirit, ni fallor, aratri. 


‘Sum per’ is of course H am through,’ and the 
ingenuity in suggesting 'very close shave’ and 
‘being ploiighe<l’ will be noted. 


Visa mori in soiinio nobis est et vice vcrsiS, 


is not a veiy reverent way of giving 


We thought her dying when she slept 
And sleeping when she died. 
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The following artful combinations of Latin 




Here are a few amusing specimens of dog-Latin 
and translation : 


bene aiidax, 
equinox, 
sotto voce, 
pax in bello, 
splendid e iiwndax, 


well bowled, 
nightmare, 
in a drunken voice, 
the dogs of war. 
lying in {’.tate. 


Learning has sometimes been lavished on 
hoaxes which the world insists on accepting as 
real. Such was tlie legend of the Upas tree of 
Java, purported to have been written hj a 
Dutch surgeon, wdiose identity, however, was 
never made out. Thi.s is now fgenerally 
believed to have been the invention of George 
Steevens, a malicious savant^ who, to take liis 
revenge on the Society of Antiquaries for re- 
fusing him their Fellowship, wasted inucli 
scholarship and time which miglit have been 
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better Kpeiit. Anioii^ others, Eriismus Darwin 
accepteJ the iiiytk anJ embalmed it in stately 
verse. 

Oecasionally onr learned Societies are offered 
papers of an apocryplial cliaracter. A descrip- 
tion of the explorajion of Wrangel Land, north 
of Belning Strait, with its lierds of mastodons, 
met witli a tejnpoiary success a few years back 
at tlio Royal Geoj:;rapliical Society ; while Sir 
John Hill hoaxed the Royal Society with his 
tales of marvellous cures by Bisliop Berkeley’s 
tar-watcr. 

Tim ‘ lunar hoaxj a pamphlet ]iui'porting to 
describe the discoveries of Sir John Hersclicl 
at tlie Capo of Good Hope, thongh full of 
the most palpul)]e blunders in astronomy and 
mathematics, was so plans iijle that an edition 
of sixty thousand sold in oaie week. This folly 
was the handiwork of Richard Alton Locke, 
editor of a New York newspaper. And to 
show that s(donce is not always proof against 
colourable absurdities wdien they ingeniously 
fall in with preconceived notions, we need 
only quote the ease with which M. Chasles 
was deceived by the forged Pascal papers. 

Tliat clever and well-educated men should 
deliberately lay themselves out to play such 
pranks can only be explained on one of two 
hypotheses : revenge, o,s in the case of George 
Bteevens, or sheer love of miaehief. Most, if 
not all, have their playful moods, times at 
which they must give rein to their animal 
spirits or, as the Yankees would say, ■bust;; 
and to these periods we are iiidehted for many 
of our best literary conceits. Some, like 
Canning, brejak ont into puiiful rhyming; 
others into compounding elegant riddles and 
charades, or, like Lord Lyttelton and Horace 
Waljxde, into writing smart and pithy epi- 
grams. The !nore boisterous class of spirits, 
too, must have their fun, if even at the ex- 
pense of their best friend, like Botliern, who- 
so the st(try goes— once made an a[)pointmeiit 
wdtli Toole to dine at a well-known restaurant. 
The hour of meeting was iixed, and Sotheni 
arrived some few minutes before the appointed 
time. An elderly gentleman was dining at a 
table at some little distance from that prepared 
for the two atstors. He was reading a newspaper, 
■which he had conifortaldy aiTange«l before him, 
as he was eating his dinner. Sothern walked 
up to him, and striking him a smart blow be- 
tween the fdionlder.?, suit! : 

^ Hallo, old fedlow ! whoM liavo thought of 

seeing you here? I thought you never’ 

The assaulted diner turnetl' round angrily, when 
Sothern exclaimed: 'I beg yon a thousand 
pardons, sir; I thought you were an old friend 
of mine— a family man, whom I never expected 
,to see liere. I hope you will pardon me.’ 

. The old gentleman growled a reply, nnd 
Sothern returned to lus table, "where he "was 
presently joined by Toole, to whom he said : 

^Bee that old boy? I’ll bet you Ijaif-a- 
crown yon dareirt go and give liiin a slap on 
the hack, and pretend yon have mistaken him 

said Toole; and done it was imme- 
dlitely, with a result that may be imagined. 


This, perhaps, savours too much of the prac- 
tical joke to come .strictly under the title of 
clever fooling, but it is Inml to draw the line 
between where hninour ends and folly steps in 
— tlie borderland is so wide. Take, for example, 
these paradoxical lines on a familiar .subject, 
recently accredited to a •working-man, which 
are at the same time witty and non.sen.sical : 


C‘old waiter is the best of drinks, 
The temperance poet sings ; 

But who Oiin I, that I should have 
The very best of things? 

Let princes revel, at the pump, 

I^et peers enjoy their tea; 
Whi.sky or heer, or even wine, 

Is good enough for me. 


The construction of a palindrome such as 
Napoleon’s supposed reply when asked in his 
latter day.s whether he could have captured 
London : 

Able was I ere I saw Elba, 


simple though it looks, displays considerable 
iugeniiiky, and, without even trespassing on the 
borderland, we might name numerous other 
fields for the exerei.se of like talent — acro.stics, 
conundrums, logogriplns, rebu.ses-— in short, word 
game.s and piizzl,e.s of endle,ss variety. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE EINa 


CHAPTER IS. —-THE PLOT THIGKEXS. 


Th 33 Situ "was in the act of rising above the 
eastern hills when the king and I, dead tired 
after our long ride, urged our horses up the 
slope of tlie last hill, and reaching the top looked 
down and saw before us, on the plain below, 
tlie encampment of the army of which we had 
come in search. 

Thank God, we are in time. They have not 
retired,’ said His Majesty ferventl}^ as lie hogan 
to descend again. ^ In another hour we might 
have been too late. I see they are already 
moving.’ 

I followed the direction of his eye.% and saAv 
that men were hurrying in all directions. It 
was evident that something important was to- 
ward. A moment later, however, the jungle 
took us into its embrace, and for a while we 
lost sight altogetlier of the camp. A brook lay 
before us, and our liorses were in tlie act of 
crossing it when a sentry appeared from behind 
a ma.ss of creeper and challenged us. Next 
moment "we found onrselve.s face to face witli 
a picket, the officer of which turned his men out 
instantly on perceiving Unit he was in the ]ire.s- 
ence of the king. Flaving discovered in which 
direction the generalls headquarters were situated, 
we urged our hor.ses on again, for wa had left 
the jungle and were once more on open ground, 
and hastened towards them. The news of onr 
arrival had spread like wildfire through the 
camp, and by the time we reached the hut 
towards which we wei^e making onr way, the 
general and hi.s staff were standing before it 
ready to receive us. 

General J>u Berg, if I have not yet described 
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him to yon, was a fine-looking, well set-up 
man of about five-and-forty years of age. He 
carrie<l biniself with soldierly crectness, had 
short curly hair, blue eyes, a gray moustache, a 
gniiT voice, and, the reputation of ruling his 
men with a rod of iron. It was in great 
measure to his evertions and the confidence 
reposed in liim hy his master that the army 
uf the :\r('dangs owed its elTiciency, though he 
coidtl never be 'iiiiUiced to state in wind; country's 
service lie had aiapiired his own training. ]n- 
deeil, what (Munitryman he was liimself it was 
W(dl-nig]i iin])ossibie to tell. He spoke English, 
French’, (lerman, and Italian with crpial fluency, 
and was understood to have once conlcssed to 
several year.'.’ active service under the Hag of 
one of tiic Houtli American republics. 

II is surprise at seeing llis^ Majesty ^vas not 
as great ns I had expected it W'ould be. He 
was'^ doubtless accustomed to the king's rapid 
comings ami goings, and thought it in no way 
sfcmnge that the sovereign should desire to be 
present on such a momentous occasion as the 
first real battle in which his army w'as to be 
engaged. 

As soon as oitr greetings had been exclianged 
tlie king led the way into the hut, and I fol- 
lowed with the general. His j\Iajesty looked 
very tired and pale after his long ride, and it 
was wu'th cUdight I noticed that the general 
had ordered a meal to be place<l upon llie 
tallo for ns. Marie, howuever, w’onhi touch 
nothing; he said he was too exci ted to eat. He 
limigered oidy for news. 

‘ In which directi rm are the enemy encamped?’ 
he afdvcd, as he threw himself down on a 
seat. ' . 

‘On the hillside across the plain, five miles 
due south fmr present position,’ replied Du 
Berg with that hr(3vity characteristic of him. 

‘Have they moved ’ at all since you sent ino 
that mef-sage ynstertlay ?’ asked the king. 

‘They have extcmded their outposts half a 
mile, or so to the east and %vest,’ he answea'ed. 
‘ Otherwise tliey have not made any perceptible 
change, in their arrangements.’ 

‘ And yonr men— wdiat of them ? Are they 
prepared to retrieve wdiat your despatch tohl 
me they had let slip?’ 

‘They are ready for anything,’ replied the 
general, ‘They are furious at having been 
beaten the day before yesterday, and if I but give 
the woi'd they will be at their enemies’ throats 
like bulldogs.’ 

‘ They slja.ll have their opportunity before 
many hours are over,’ said the king. ‘Let ns 
liope they wu1l take advantage of it. Now>-, is 
tljcre any point from which we can see both 
camps and the land, between?’ 

‘if yonr li^fajesty will accompany me, I will 
show you everything,’ Du Berg replied. 

So saying, ho led the way from the hut, and 
the kiiig and niy.sei{ follo\ved him. Strong 
nuin though I was, our eighty-mile rjMe Iiad 
tired me almost to the point of dropping; the 
king, howYiver, seemed as fi^esh as when we 
had ridden ^ out of the citadel gate ten Ijoiirs 
beloiu It is my belief that he ^vas too excited 
to feel ^fatigue ; but I <lreaded the reaction that 
must inevitably follow. He climbed the hill 


until he came to the point to w'hich the 
general dcsii’ed to bring him, and then leaning 
against a tree took careful stock of both camps 
and the stretch oi sparf^ely-lim bored plain, wdiich 
wmuld undoubtedly he the bnttle-tkdd, lying 
bet\vcon. Wljeu. he had been looking at it for 
upwards of ton minutes, he consulted a paper 
he hold in his hand, made several notes upon 
it, and turning to the general, asked him wdiat 
he intended to do. 

‘With your Majesty’s permission, I iliink %ve 
should advance while we have the f)pp!'5rtunity,’ 
Du Berg ans-\vored. ‘The enemy are waiting for 
their roinforcoincrits to come np, and if we are 
going to attack them at all, now is the time. 
We slnall not find a. better.’ 

‘Then let it he as you wish,’ said the king. 
‘Yon had better give the iieccssoi’y instructions 
at once,’ 

As he spoke I caught a glimpse of his face. 
Tt w^as deathly pale. Thinking he was unwell, 
I ran towards liim. 

‘You are feeling ill,’ I cried. ‘Yon have 
done too much. Will yon not rest for a little 
while and let me give you some stimulant?’ 

He waved me oil’, however, declaring at the 
same time that there was nothing the matter 
with him. 

‘I am tired, that is all,’ he said. ‘Let me see 
my men victorious and I promise you will have 
no fault to find with the colour of my face.’ 

There urns nothing for it but to be content 
with this as.siirance, and we accordingly turned 
onr attention to the troops in the valley below. 
■While we watched, a mule battery passed 
through the jungle behind us on its way to 
take up a position amongst some palms on 
an eminence half a mile or so to onr right. 
The men looked as happy as schoolboys at the 
prospect of what was lief ore them. 

As I Iiave already Buid, the main body of 
the enemy had intrenched themselves upon a 
phiteau on the side of a steep hill across the 
Vidley, a mile or so from where we .-'fcood. 
Thence they were able to observe all our pre- 
parations. To show that they were aware that 
our men had fallen in, a shell left their camp 
and burst with a terrific repiort in the jungle a 
little to Ihe left of the general’s Iiead quarters. 
This was the first shot of the battle. A few 
minutes later the battery %vhic]i had passed us 
was returning the compliineut, and after that the 
engagement might have been said to have fairly 
started. For the first time in my life I was 
under fire, and I can assure yon the situation 
was not altogether a pleasant one. More than 
once the shells seemed to be aimed directly 
for the spot wdierc we stood, and on each occa- 
sion I made up my mind that I could not fail 
to be killed, but somehow they invariably changed 
their 'course before they readied us. At any rate 
we remained unhurt.* The king all the time 
stood unmoved, watching the movements of his 
own troops and those of the enemy through 
liis field-glass as composedly as if he had been 
witnessing a review from one of Ms own palace 
windows. 

At the end of n quarter of an hour the 
general’s instructions had been carried out, and 
the regimenis were moving forward from the 
valley on to the plain, under the protection 
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of ^uns on tlie liilbide, Onfc in the open, how- 
over. it wu.'j a very dillVn'oiit thing. Being within 
range, they wore subjeefcotl to such a fusihide 
from tlie battery w'hicli luul first opened fire 
upon ns IJial they came to a sudden iialt, and 
twice fell Ijaek, being unable to face it. The 
king watched tht3 result with growing ini- 
]*atienco. 

‘Tliat battery must bo silenced at any cost,’ 
ho cried, stainphig his foot as the regiment 
nearest ns sliowed signs of wavering. 

‘It .^hall ho .stopped if we can do it,’ replied 
iJie gyneral, and gave an order to an oihcer 
standing lie.si^le him, who immediately made 
hi.s way (hwvn the hilLside, 

Fivtj ndnut(.‘S or so later a column on tlie 
extreme left, began to move forward t.covaitls 
the battery in t|iiestion, Init they had not 
ju'oceeded more than a Inind re<i yards aero.ss 
the plain bcd’ore they too dialled and began 
to eviiico a desire to turn baelv. At tlie same 
instant a wing (.)f the enemy began to move 
along the lower side of the liill to the east 
with the intention of attacking us tipon our 
left {lank. Seeing this, His Majesty liecame 
ulmo.st beside liimself, and, before we could 
jwevent him, had called up a trooper wdio 
was holding a Iiorse a few paces to the rear. 
Then throwing himself into tlie saddle, he 
galloped down the Inllsido regardless of the 
liroken ground and the shells and ritle-luillets 
wliioli were de.seending on all .sides of him 
like hail. His action had been so sudden 
I hat it had taken us all by surprise, and 
imlhing Iherefore nmiained for it but to watch 
and wait. We saw him gul lop across the 
plain iuid finally reach the regiment in cjnestion. 
Once there, lie pulled his liorse to a .standstill, 
and it was evident from his gestui’cs j.liat he 
was hai'anguing tliem. Shell after sliell Imrst 
to right aiitl left of him, and on one occasion 
three exploded almost simidtaaieously in the 
ceiitae of the regiment not more than fifty 
yard.^ di.stant from where lie stood, causing 
such C(mfu.sjon that it seemed inipos.sih]e it 
could ever unite again. At tlie same instant 
Du B«ug’s horse riozr.led my elbow, and I 
turned to ]>nsli him fartlier from me. 

When I looked on the plain again, it was a 
very diilbreiifc scene 1 had before me. Ibiised 
to a pitch of wildest enthusiasm by tbe king’s 
words, the regiment Inul sprung forward like 
one man, and with His ^Majesty at its head, 
was racing for the fort on the hiilside, In-edless 
of tlie leaden storm that was being poured into 
it. ^ carried away by his excitement, Hi.s 
j^lajesty rode at its head, waving lii.s sword and 
cheering Iiis men on to the assault. I could 
scarcely btdicve the evidence of my own eyes, 
and J. <iiired not think of what miglit happen. 

Nearer ami nearer the regiment came to the 
hill. Another hundred yar<ls would it be- 
ginning its climb, and alreftdy a second column 
■was hastening forward to its support, Sudtlenly 
my glasses almost dropped from my hands, and 
i'. I Ml back against a palm with a choking sen- 
sation in my throat, such as I .shall never for- 
. get as long aw I live. At the foot of the hill 
' tihe Hiorse Ilis Majesty was ritling wa.s shot 
' under him, and I saw him go down with it. 

, That was sufficient fur niei I cuiild telaiid no 


inore. Olivia’s committal of him to iny care 
flashed back upon me, and calling for a liorse, 

I sprang into the saddle, and drove liim down 
the hillside in the direction of the fort as fast 
as lie could go. How he managed to get to 
the bottom at .such a pace witboufc breaking his 
neck, or how I escaped destruction from the 
.shot and shell tliat were tearing up the ground 
all round me, are two thing.s I shall never 
understand. Certain it was, liowever, that I did 
escape, reaching the hillside just a.s the men I 
was following were stvarming on to the battery 
against which they liad been led. 

Heedless of every tiling save one iiTe.si.slible 
desire to be by the king’s side, if he were still 
alive, I urged my liorse up the hillside, vlrawing 
my swoixl as I went. The gunners had resisted 
valiantly, but before our men tliey were like 
cliatT blown by the wind. As Du Berg after- 
wards remarked to me, Med by the king, the 
men would have stormed the gates of hell itself, 
and thouglit nothing of it.’ At any rate, by the 
time I reached the plateau tlie gmis were silenced, 
the gunners were dead, and tliose who remained 
alive of the regiment, who had. capitured it with 
such, conspicuous gallantry, were lying upon the 
gromid utterly exhausted. 

Bringing my panting horse to a standstill as 
soon as I reached the top, I disinonirted and 
looked about me for the king. At first I could 
I see nothing of him, and my heart xveiit down 
I to zero when I thought of Olivia and the news 
it might be my fate to have to carry to her. 
But a second glance relieved me of my anxiety. 
He w’as leaning, against a guji-caiTi age, his 
dripping sn’ord still in his hand, and hi.s face 
■white as the sheet of paper upon wliitdi I 
am now writing. A more gliastly sight could 
scarcely be imagined. His face was stained 
with blood from a cut upon his cheek, lie was 
.siniggliug for breaiii, and save foi* his dark 
restless eyes, looked more like a, deail man than 
a live one. Fortunately i had had the fore- 
lliought to bring with me a Du.^k of spirit, and 
.seeing hi.s condition, 1 hastened to pour iiim 
out a cupful. He drank it eagerly, and wlieu 
lie had done so, declared that he felt like a 
dillerent man. I was about t(.i exjio.'^tulate with 
him for liis lusli act, but he would not hear 
me. 

‘ This is no time for such talk,’ he cried, 
with a wave of ids hand. ‘ To-day I am show- 
ing the world of what 1 and my troops are 
capable. To-day I, am putting a new rivet into 
my throne, which will hold, it together even 
more hrmly tlian before, and one which will 
never be broken.’ 

As lie spoke the regiment widen had been 
sent, to snpjiort him jmt in an ap^iearaiiee, 
accom|.)anied by a batteiy wldeli Du Jierg had 
frirwarded ]iosthaste to work the guns that liatl 
been captured from tlie enemy. 

Thu.s reinforced, Ilis l^fajcsty bade the senior 
otiicer re-form Id.s men, for' he luid further need 
of them. AVhile this -was being done I emlea- 
voured to induce Marie to mount my horse. 
At iinst he would not hear of it, hut after 
some considerable trouble I siiciieeded in making 
him do so. And it was well that I did, for 
almost at the same instant that he reached 
the saddle an aide-ih^camp arrived from Du 
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Berets the uiVicer in eonnnand cross the 

valley al iU naiTowest and attack the 

left ilaiik of tlie enemy with all the speed at 
hlB command. A glance at tlie main body on 
the plain slnnved ns that it was advancing to 
attack the centre, while a regiment similar to 
{,)urs had just been Buccessful in carrying the 
position r)n the right. 

" * My (.'hildren/ said tlie king, as he rtde 
down’' tlie line, liis face lieaniing witli pride, 

^ you so,e wliat is required of you. Go forward, 
aiid mav God prosper' yom endeavours, lle- 
memlier’ your king believes in you and is 
Ttroiid «jf what 'saju have done tliis day.’ 

With a cbeer‘ that might have been heard a 
mile a. wav, tire I'egiment mo\-ed at the double 
down the hill on the side to the right ol: that 
liy whicli tliey liad ascended, and as they dis- 
appearerl, the gunners sent to inani]nilate the 
(*a|)tured giiiis opened tire upon the dark 
mass of the enemy. Then, turning to the 
aide-de-camp who luul waited to see the general’s 
orders executed, tlic king bade him dismount 
and give me his horse. He could easily make 
Ills way back to tlie staff by way of the jungle, 
and once there he would lie able to obtain a 
fn^sh animal without any trouble. 

‘Now for the cmip-de-gmce,' cried the king, 
pointing as he spoke to the main body of his 
troops Avhicli were pressing forward towards 
the hill under a heavy Jire. ' Are you coming 
with me, or would you prefer to rejoin Du 
Berg?’ . 

A’ou are surely not tliinking of risldiig your 
life again ?’ I said, agliast at the folly of .such a 
|iroceialing. 

‘ I am going to lead my men to victory once 
mor(.y if that is what you nieaii,’ he cried, his 
K]>ai‘kling as he S])uke. 

G'or licju'en/s sakis think what jmu are doing,’ 
I said, ‘ llememher your wife, your child, your 
ihrurie, and your ])eople. What will become 
of them if you are killed V 

'1 luive thought (»f them,’ he answered, ‘and 
it is for their sakes L am (leteriniiied to rid. 
my country of its foes. Are you coming with 
me or not ! Have no fear ; I sliall not be liurt ; 
niy fate lies in a different direetion.’ 

‘ You must know I shall not let you go alone,’ 
I sa.id, seeing that it was useless trying to 2>cr- 
siiadi.-. iiim against liis rash act. 

‘ ddien forward, my lord,’ be cried ; ‘ I will 
show you sudi a victory to-day us you never 
dreamt of. Let us be starting or we sliall be 
too lute,’ 

Bo saying, we struck in our spurs and galloped 
I down the hill at our best speed. The main 
body of the troops, under one of the king’s 
oldest and most tiaisled officers, was charging 
directly^ up the middle of the valley, under a 
severe lire, towards the hill on which’ the enemy 
hud intrenched themselves. Regardless of the 
dangers to which they were exposed, they pressed 
on, to^the accompaniment of the ihiiiKler of tlie 
butteries on the heights above, the screaming 
of inmuuerable shells, and the cries of the 
wounded^ who lay thick upon the field behind 
iheni, ih'om what I had seen of the troops 
prior to that time, 1 must confess tliat I should 
never have credited them with such obstinate 
courage. But to-day their blood was up, their 


lighting spirit was roused, and with remem- 
brance of the ex uni pie that had just been 
afforded them fresh in their minds, there was 
nothing they would not do or dare. 
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OUT WITH THE INDIA-RUBBER 
GATHERERS. 

INDIAUIUBBER : ITS COLLECT.ION AND CULT.I VATION 
IN' NlOAXlACnjA. 

By lUiWLAND W, CUtuii. 

At or near the mouth of all the large rivers 
on the Mosquito Coast will be found tlie bun- 
galow of a trader, generally English or Amerif-an, 
fitted up as a shop, and slotked witli clotli, 
tinned and other provisions, rope, tobacco, rum, 
gunpowder, and similar necessaries. When the 
unsopliistieated Indian from the interior has 
collected a canoe-load of jungle-produce, such 
as ruliber, vanilla beans, sarsaparilla, lieronB’ 
feathers, gold, deer, jaguar, and puma skins, <kc., 
he pay.s a visit to tlie trader, and an exchange 
of commodities is promptly effected. Hard cash 
plays a very small pairt in tliese tmiisactions, 
in due course the merchant sliijis the produce 
to New Y^ork or London, reaping a profit o.f — I 
am almost afraid to say how innch per cent. — 
two or three liimd red perhaps. At any rate 
the trader speedily makes a fortune large enough 
to: recompense Iiim for liis banishnient from 
some more civilised countiy. 

Many of these mercliants are large employers 
of labour in the shape of maliogaiqy ciittei’s end 
rubber eollecLor.s, The men, Iinlians and Carilns 
mostly, bind tliemselve.s to a patron fora certain 
period and become practically serfs. The la\v.s 
regulating these ‘mozos iiiuti'iciilddos,’ as they 
are called, are very severe and strictly enforced, 
Tlie patron or inuster snppliea pi'ovisiuns, im- 
plements, and perhaps a small sum of money 
in advance, and each mozo is eoiustrained to be 
diligent, and to return with the fruits of liis 
laboui’ at the expiration of tlie terni. Riibl»er 
gatherers (liuleros) are obliged to deliver une- 
half of tlieir caucho to their employei' and to 
sell him the remainder at the ciuTeiit market 
price, less the value of the provisions, pre- 
viously advanced. But the patron almost in- 
variably ]vee]:is a shop. He does not pay for [ 
the huleros’ share of the rubber in cash, but 
mostly in goods. Gonsequently all the evils 
of the truck system are I'ampant. 

A large proportion of the rubber exported 
from Nicaragua comes from tlie I’riiizapulca dis-. 
trict. At the mouth of the Priiizapulca River 
— called Apulca in some maps— -there is a village 
where scarcely a week passes without tlie arrival 
or departure of huleros, and there I found my- 
sedf during my travels on the Mosquito Coast. 

I My host was one of the principal traders, an 
I American, whom I will call Hayes. In his 
I emplo}’ were many rubber coIlccto.rs, so that I 
' experienced no difficulty in making arrange- 
’ meiita to accompany a gang into tbe interior. 

, This conqu'ised si.x men, four IMoaijuito Indians 
I of ])ure blood and two Cariijs of negro type. 

I We started at daybreak in the usual frail 
i dug-out, and at nine o’clock tlie following moni- 
, ing reached the point from which the linhh' 0 .s 
' intended to take to the W'ood.s. Disenibarking, 
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wc concealed tile canoe in a sedge thicketj and 
after a meal of boiled rice and salmon, set out 
across a sandy plain in tlie direction of rt cone- 
sluqied hill dose, one of tlie Caribs, in funned 
me tlial the rubber trees are nsually found in 
groups of twenty or thirty, and that lie had 
often travcdled for days together without dis- 
covering a single one. 

" i>is lime, sail/ lie added, ^ we go straight to 
big kb. See dem lung time ago.’ 

llul- dose was unaware of wliat tlie elements 
had in store for us, A belt of forest intervened 
between the plain and the liill wliicli was our 
landmark. I noticed jhne trees, cedar, oak, and 
mahogany, inter.spersed with wild cliernes and 
cacao, ceibas, or silk-cotton trees, am.l here and 
there a giiaya\at, not unlike an apjde tree, but 
with more foliage. This is the white giuiva, 
from the fruit of which tlie famous jelly is made. 
It grows to a height of twenty feet, and is 
to be found in many dry jungles as well as in 
almost (*very garden or patio. The apple-shaped 
fruit is a little larger tlian a hen’s egg, smooth, 
ami somewhat resembling a small lemon wdieii 
ripe, inside is an aromatic pidji full of siiiall 
white seeds. Tlie red guava of the AYest Indies 
is more aeit.1 and less agreeable. 

\Ve had cut our way througli some miles of 
this forest, and had just reached a part where 
tlie undergrowth, and creepers W’ere less dense, 
when one of the Indians slopped suddenly and 
uttered an exidamation. A peculiar sound, be- 
tween u mojiii and a sigh, was creeping through 
the woods ; the tops of the trees were in 
■■■ motion. . 

‘iiui’acan, sefior !’ shouted the Indian in a 
lone of alarm, and all set oil running as fast as 
they could. 

I foilow'^d, bulleted hy brmichus mid climbing 
plants, and bam by thorns at every step. It was 
a desperaU; race t<J get into the optm and out 
of danger beiuro the dreaded. Imrricane shunld 
overtaiie ns. In speed I u’as no match for 
those practised, wotidmeii. ddicyy left me beliiiid. 
Tile iorest swaliowedl them ii]). But 1 couhi 
hear iheir shunts and tlie crashing of bushes ns 
tiiey tore their way, and I struggled on until 
i could ]'uu no longer. In a cleft of a big rock 
on the outskirts of the ivood I crouched and 
waited for the storm to pass. 

It came quickly. The miirnmr swelled to a 
roar. The sky grciv black almost as night. 
Branches and twigs fell in showers. Great trees 
bent and swayed as reeds, groaning like giants 
ill tortui'c. fSooii crash followed ftiviftly on crash 
UvS the older inonarchs cd' tlie forest wean swept 
doivn. Some, stripped of every branch, defied 
the fearful bltist, cumpanitiveiy safe in their 
nnkedness. Otlier.s were torn iq) entire, and 
. carried yards awa,y from the gixxit pit their 
' roots had left beliind. But wliile the tonuido 
' ragefl, even if I had dared to look out from my 
place of refuge, it woiikl have been impossible 
to dkstlnguish anything, except perhaps when a 
' tiasii 01 lightning revealed the luirtiing mass of 
leaves mid branches overhead and all around. 

As suddenly almost as it <‘aine, the liiuTicane 
' ■ Wept onward mid passed, followed in its course 
'hy utyriiuk of tivig® ^-nul .^inall bougliB, drawn 
it seemed by suction. For long after. 
:';^wards these floated' iu the direction tukon by the 


storm, resting aippareiitly on the thick cloud of 
dust which seemed to reacli from the ground to 
the tops of those trees that had withstood the 
storm. 

No hurricane so terrific had visited Central 
America for many years, but luckily it ivas 
conhoed to the coast. Adjectives are of .small, 
use to describe its eifects. The.se provided the 
Indians ivith a topic of conversation for months, 
ami very luarvelious were some of their stories. 

Ail old man walking beside a river \va.s said to 
luive been lifted up and deposited on tlie o])po.site 
bank. An Indian who had lo.st hi.s horse di.s- 
covered it in tlie fork of a tree thirty feet from 
the ground, and was compelled to fell the tree to 
recover it. 'Whether it remained .sound iu iviiul 
and limb the more or less veracious chronicler 
omitted to state. Another found in his ga,i‘deii a 
row of banana trees which he had not po.sse.ssed 
before. Great was the mystery until the owner 
of an liacieiida many miles away identified them 
as his property. Some of the tales might be true 
— Quien sabe I Nobody is obliged to believe them. 
But I can testify that tlie hurricane ivas a very 
bad one, a.s also do the many wreck.s remaining 
to this day on the beach near the mouth of the 
Frinzapiilca and other rivers. 

Plashing on over the debri.s, I eventually reached 
the hill, and there found the Iiuleros, wlio had 
sheltered iu a cave with wiiich they were 
acquainted. 

From the liill- top the keeii-siglited fellow’-s 
marked down seveiul clumps of rubber trees ikjI 
in tlie track of tlie hurricane and set out in 
couple.s tu tap them. I accompanied Jose and 
Pete, the Caribs, both of whom spoke Engli.s!i 
after a fashion of their own. 

Here 1 shoubl observe that the be.si and. ]>ui'est 
rubber comes from the great .forests iniej'-seeted 
by the Amazon and its many branches. It i.s 
known a.s 1‘ara rubber, and is obl^ained fi'om 
several sjiecies of Hevea. The iudia-rubber plant 
of oui* greenlmu.se, s is Jficus elmtica of India, gene- 
rally epijdiytic, the seeds germinuting at the top 
of forest trees, ■whence are sent down numer- 
ous aerial roots. Rubber, or caoutchouc as it is 
called commercially, i.s also obtained from .species 
of Manihot, Laiidolphia, Williiglibeia, <S:c., in 
addition to the subject of thLs jiaper, the Casiillod 
elastica of Mexico and Central Amei’ica. 

The Ca.st.illoa grows to an average height of 
sixty feet, and throws out its huge brandies, 
many of them a yard, iu diameter, at a con- 
siderable elevation. The bark is of a dark 
slate or ash colour ; the leave.s measure from 
ten to eighteen inches long, are elliptical, glcwsy, 
closely veined, and paler beneath than above. 
They usually grow' at the end of the boiigh.s in 
compact gi'oups of three. The fruit consists of 
a capsule comprising thx’ee divisions, each con- 
taining a large seed, w'hifce, irregularly marked 
with black. 

The best season for tapping is from August 
to Feliriuiry ; and the operation should be p<n'- 
foiTiied early in the luorniiig, before the daily 
2 ’ain, or iu the evening after tlie rain has fallen. 
In the latter ease the milk should lie coagulated 
as soon after sunrise as possible next murniiig. 

The milk, or sap, is white, and of the con- 
sis'tency of cream. The tree thrives best in 
moist but not mar.shy forests on a wnirm sandy 
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c]a,y. It smE in tlie tenth yeai*, and ought 
not to be tapped before its eighth year, or its 
growth may be much retarded. 

Ojj rcuicljing tlie gn-ouj) of trees, wliicli num- 
bered seveiileeu of vluIous sizes, niy Carib 
friends iirat cut away the t\Yiiiing creepers 
tha,t almost hid the trunks, and then carefully 
reiufived a couple of buruclms, natural ropes of 
rub])er, furmed in the following manner : 
Erom incisions in the bark, possibly caused by 
woodpeckers ur some insect, the juice olteu 
exudes, trick] ijjg down the trunk, in and out of 
tin* encircling creepers, and sometimes reaching 
the ground. The milky stream coagulates and 
turns black us it runs, ‘forming a long strip or 
(■oj'd, with wliicli the liuleros often tie up their 
bales. 

The parasites removed, Pete and Jose strapped 
on their espuelas (climbing spurs), fastened at 
the knee and ankle, amHhaving dug a small 
])!t or basin at the foot of each of a couple of 
trees, passed a ring of stout rope round the 
trunks and their own waists, and walked up 
with their machetes between their teeth. By 
lifting the rope at every step they were en- 
abical to stand almost erect, and wlieii lying 
buck ill the ring both hands were at liberty. 

Jose, wliom I watched closcdy, commenced 
operations immediately below the first branch. 
With his broad-bladed sword he cut in the 
bark a horizontal canal which almost encircled 
the trunk and terminated in a Y-sliaped angle. 
From the point of the Y downwards he next 
cut a ])erpen(licuhir canal about two feet in 
length, which joined another horizontal ciiamiel 
eliding in a V, and so on to the ground. In the 
lust cut he inserted a large green leaf to serve as 
a funnel and guide the milk into the ba,sin. 

The Brazilian rubber collectors always place 
a 2 *ec.eptade of tin or earthenware in the hole 
lit the foot of the tree to prevent the admixture 
of grit or other foreign matters ; they also 
simiu the milk through coarse muslin hence 
the greater value of Parfi rubber. But Kicar- 
aguan metiiods are primitive. 

The .sap runs down the incisions to the basin, 
where the water evaporates. Artificial heat is 
ein[Joyed to hasten this- evaporation in Brazil, 
but liappy-goducky Nicaraguans leave the pro- 
cess to nature. When the liulero is of opinion 
that no water remains, he makes a decoction of 
liana vines, or of a kind of convolvulus, and 
adds it to the juice in the proportion of one 
pint of the former to a gallon of the latter, 
Vvlieii the sap immediately coagulates and forms 
india-rubber. 

IVlum the sup had ceased to run, my Carib 
companions oiiglit to have filled up the canals 
carefully with mud or clay. There was a 
.4reum close at hand, but they did nothing of 
tlie kind. GonsequenlBg when next they passsed 
that way, the trees would probably be dried up 
and sapless. It is said that a land of wood- 
leech attacks the tapped Castilloa, introducing 
itself througli the channels, and so injures the 
tree as to cause its eventual decay. ‘This the, 
clay would jirevent, and at the expiration of 
six mouths the tree might be agtdri tapped, 
with as much profit as on the first occasion. 
1 took Jose to task on the matter, 

‘Plenty hule heah, sah/ he answered, grinning. 


‘ Me find ten— twenty mo^ trees wliilc him doin’ 
dat. All’ what good I Perhaps I neber come 
heah, no ino.’ 

To that I had nothing to say. The forests 
are No I^lan’.s Laud, and another hulero would 
probably have reaped the fi’uit of his labour. 

The heated air speedily evaporated the water 
from our rubber milk, and the necessary 
coagulation did not occu])y niiudi time, though 
the process appeared to me very wasterul. Wi'th 
this I will deal presently, however. While the 
evaporation was taking place otljcr trees wei'e 
being tapped. Wdieii the sun sank the Caribs 
left oil' work. We slept beneath the rubber 
trees, as is the luileros’ custom. All the day 
following the Carib.s toiled, and at sunset ^ye 
returned to the dug-out, Jose and Pete carrying 
about forty pounds of rubber each. The Indian^ 
who had been less successful, were awaiting 
us. Next morning we ascended tbe river still 
farther and again entered the forest, leaving 
two men with tlie boat to take care of the 
rub1;)er and pack it in balos. 

Di.shonesfc huleros frequently put stones and 
pieces of heavy wood in the middle of the bales 
to increase tbe weight. But the merchant usually 
pierces every package with a sluirp-pointed steel 
Z'od, so the rogues seldom escape detection. 

At the expiration of ten days, being then 
four days from the mouth of tlie river, we 
commenced the return journejg towing the hales 
of rubber behind tlie dug-out. We did not escape 
tlie usual capsize; but as each muii luul a life- 
buoy in the shape of a waterproof bag, and, 
besides, could swim like a fisli, nothing more 
.serious than a wetting resulted, and that we 
could not avoid on land. 

These rubber bags, wdiidi a native of this 
coast is seldom seen without, are iiiade by the 
huleros as they go along, so to say. A sack 
of unbleached calico is .stretched on the ground, 
and painted over with rubber milk, a cocoa-nut 
hu.sk serving for a brush. AVhen the first coat 
is dry the operation is rejicated, three coals 
being neee.ssary before tbe bag is fit for use. 
The result is a waterproof article, rather heavy, 
but in every other respect far superior to tiny 
manufactured in Europe. Before setting out in 
their frail canoes, the native.s take care to in- 
llate their bag'.s and tie up the mouth. Thus 
the sack form.s a receptacle for clothes, a pillow 
on land, and a life-buoy in the event of an 
accident upon tlie water. 

On arriving at what was left of Mr Hayes’ 
bungalow, for tbe hiirricane had not spared it, 
I had severaT discussions with that gentleman 
in reference to tlie practical cultivation of 
Gasiilloa ekcsilfca. The result of my inquirie.s 
on the Mosquito Coast and in other parts of 
Nicaragua are here siiiumariBed, 

The subject has been ventilated by many 
private persons in addition to the various 
Central American governments, and in Nicar- 
agua a bounty of ten cents native ciiiTency is 
paid for every tree planted. As the woidcTs 
supply is rapidly dimiuishing, while tbe demand 
is increasing by leaps and bounds, there appears 
to be a magmiiicent field for Eiigli.slimeu with 
capital Certainly, unless the output is soon 
increased, manufacturers of rubber goods may 
have to fall back upon substitutes. In Mexico 
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there are English and American Companies 
already at work, but, except two plantations in 
the Ciioutales district, I am not aware of any- 
thing of the Idiid in Kicaragua. That the 
industry would be exceedingly profitable has 
been demonstrated by tlie results of many ex- 
periments ; and when I say that neither cofiee, 
tea, cocoa, sugar, bananas, indigo, nor hemp 
growing would pay so well as the cultivation 
oF india-rubber trees, 1 speak on the authority 
of j\lr Hart, F.L.S., of the Botanical Gardens, 
Trinidad. 

In March of last year I visited a plantation 
in (Jhoiitales, which, strange to say, is the I'csnlt 
of native enterprise. It then comprised one 
thousand trees, well developed, of liardy appear- 
ance, and as large as a good-sized apple tree. An 
early maturity seemed assured. 

Sehor Romero, Mexican Minister to the IJiiited 
States, in an article published in the India- 
riihhe^r JForid (New York) for April 1892, 
estimates that each six-year-old tree, planted at 
intervals of lifteeii feet, will have cost eight 
cents tJ.S. ciiiTency, and will yield six pounds 
of rubber. Other authorities fix the yield at 
maturity as high as fourteen pounds of rubber. 
It depends on whether the season has been wet 
or dry, and Avhether the trees are well or badly 
cultivated, . 

In order to be on the safe side, T propose to 
estiiiudxpthe coat to the end of the eighth year 
at 18 cents BI.S. ciuTency, or 9d. per tree, and 
the eighth year’s average yield at five pounds of 
rubber. The niarket price of good Central 
American rubber is 2s. 4d. per lb, Para rubber 
fetches from 2s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per lb. ; and if 
gathered and coagulated in the same cleanly 
nianutiiv rubber ]na:Kluce^ in Nicaragua slionld 
be worth, as inucli. Nevertheless, 1 prefer to 
estimate on a seiling-pilce basis of 2s. per lb. 
only. The result at the end of the eighth year 
of an acre plaidation tM:nnpd^ trees planted 

fifteen feet apart would be as under, including the 
premium of ten cents native cun’eiieY™-say 3d. 
— per tree paid by the Nicaraguan Government. 


. 'Dr. ;■ 

Cost of cultiva- 
iiun for tlie 
term of eight 
years, with seed, 

&c., of 193 trees 
at 9d. each..., ., £7 4 9 
Cost of tapping or 

harvesting 3 0 0 

To halanee 88 13 fi 


; ' Or. 

Goveriiment pre- 
mium of 3d. per 

tree... £2 8 3 

Yield of 193 t r ees 
:,at' 'the end of-, 
the eighth year 
— 9(w lb. at 2.S. 
per ib... 96 10 0 


£98 18 3 £98 IS 3 

Profit m 13 C 

I arrive at the co.st of tapping, or harve.sting, 
in the following manner; A bulero, working in 
the dense, ovei’crow<je<l foi'est, can tap four wild, 
creeper-grown trees in a th.iy ; thciad'ore it stands 
to reason that, in a plantation where the trees 
' are weeded and cleaned of all .ynperfiuous 
growth, lie could la.p five at least, and also 
plaster np the cuts with mud. Thus .the. 193 
.trees would occupy liim 39 day.s. A inozo in 
Nicaragua h well-paid if lie earns fifty {*onts 
native currency, or say is, 3d. ])«* day, but I have 
; calculated Ids daily wage at rather over Is. €d. 
r;," Supposing that the plantation comprises five 
Hmidred -aci'es, then, on the above figures, the 


eighth yearls profit would amount to the 
enormous sum of i>M4,337, 10s. And the yield 
increases every year, with no outlay except for 
: weeding and harvesting. 

The gross capita.! expenditure for the eight 
years I estimate as under; 

Co.st of 500 acres of land at 5s. i>er acre, £125 0 0 

: Surveying and procuring titles thereto.... 100 0 0 

‘ Olearing land for planting.... 1000 0 0 

Collecting seed and planting 500 0 0 

Eight 3 J^early weedings at £200 each... 1600 0 0 

E.xtras, iiiiidements, &c 800 0 0 

S 25 0. 

Interest on £3625 for eight years at five 

per cent, per annum £1460 0 0 

Planter’s ex}ienses, cost of living, &c,, for 

eight year.s at £200 per annul n 1000 0 0 

Cost of gatliering the eiglith year’s crop, 1600 0 0 


I have included in the above the cost of 
maintaining tlie ])lanter during the eight years 
that should, elap.se before the Castilloas are 
tapped ; but it should be borne in mind that wlieii 
the trees ax’e planted fifteen feet apart, coffee, 
sugar-cane, cotton, cacao, and other shade-loving 
plants, yielding yearly crops, may be grown 
between them, and their produce should main- 
tain the planter. But adding five per cent. 
inUu'est, the planter’.s expenses, and the eo.st of 
harvesting, there stilB remains a net profit of 
£36,102, 10s. Estimating the value of the ninth 
year’s yield at £50,000, and deducting £200 for 
the annual \veedirig, £1500 for the cost of 
harve.sting 5 £180 for interest, and £500 for the 
planter’s expenses, the net profit for that year 
will amount to £47,620, which is a pretty good 
return for a net capital outlay of £3625. Of 
course it wdll be necessary to maintain a iiursery 
of young plants to fill vaeuneies caused by 
accidents anil replace trees wbon llieir rubber- 
bearing life k over ; but the cost of sucli a 
nursery would not be great. And one must not 
count on the Government 23rem in ni being paid 
in perpetuity. 

In reference to the life of a rubber tree 
and its increasing productiveness, the following 
extract from Ills World (New Y'ork) of 21sl 
August 1892 will be of interest ; 

‘Tliree young trees tramsplanted from the 
I forest to a cultivated field in Soconuseo, Me.xico, 
'are now .said to be seven feet hi diaineter, and 
have yielded rubber for more iliaii thirty -five 
years ; the present product averaging more than 
I fifty pounds of gum per year.’ The average 
' increa.se i.$ geneivilly e-stimated at one pound 
I of rubber fur each year of the ti-ee’s life up 
to a certain age, whicli, however, 1 am unable 
i to fix. ■ ■ 

' On the eastern .side of Nicaragua, and 
especially in the Mo.squito territory, there are 
immense tracts of land suitable for the ciiltiva- 
, tion of Castilloa elasiica. In chua.siiig land, 
.shelter from .strong wind.s, the greatest 
enemy of the young Castilloa, .should be kept 
well in view, 91ie seed.s should be sown in a 
nursei*y bed shaded from the mid-day sun, and 
the young plants transferred to the bacienda 
when twelve months old. For each plant a 
hole should be dug three feet in diameter and 
one foot deep, and filled with fine loamy soil to 
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wliich a -little satul lias been added. The 
iiiixtiire should be well - trodden down and 
watered nis^ht and nioniin*^ for two day.s, when 
it h ready' for the younij; Cufstillua, wliioh must 
be ]daced in its new bed at exactly the ? 5 anie 
depth as in, tlie nursery ; if it is weak, a stake 
support is very desirable. 

Trees tapped in the wet season are esti nutted 
Id yiehl live times as iiuii’h milk as in the di'y. 
The (puintity of rubber })rodnced therefj'om 
depends to a great extent on the c(jagulating 
agent employed. Sixty per cent, of tlie milk 
ought 1-0 l)e turned into rubber. A very gotul 
agent is one ounce of alum dissolved in sixteen 
ounces of water. But a w’eak alcoholic .'Solution 
will give even better results, for the jU’ocess is 
immediate, and the solulion may bo used many 
times. In my own experiments I never lost 
more than forty ]')er cent, of the bulk, and 
often only thirty-live per cent. 

That the. cultivation of (Jastilloa elastka is 
worth the aiteiitioii of the thousands who are 
seeking really remunerative investments there 
cannot be tlie slightest doubt, and this the 
jiulbor intends to show in a work on the wljole 
sul:>ject of iiidia-ruhber which he hopes to publish 
shortly. Tor success careful study and infj[uiry 
is imperative. 




J IT A N I T A. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The hour before dawn is the heaviest hour of 
sleep, and Jackson’s party had timed their visit 
jiccordingly. The waning moon hung low in 
the west, shedding a faint mystic glamour 
around the camp, where complete silence reigned. 
Two (Lark forms crawled shuvly over the grass 
towarfls Erskine’s tent, where ho ami Kita. lay 
.sleciring, tired with their previous day’s fatigue, 
when suddenly the sluirp ring of a j'i(Ie-shot 
broke the stillness, ami one of the iigures rolled 
over writhing on the grass. .A. second shot, and 
the remaining figure, boiiuding to an ipu-ight 
jiusilion, dashed into the tent, to he met at the 
eiilmiice by Erskiiie, wdio had sprung to his 
feet a,t the first alarm. The shots w^ere fired 
by Tindo)', who, Indian -I ike, slept with one 
eye and both ears open. He had heard a dry 
twig snap, and rifle in hand, had instantly 
.sprung to his lodge eiilranee. Seeing two figures 
crawling towards the tent, he had (it once 
opened fire, hitting BLiy, but missing Jackson. 

The other two members of Jackson’s gang at 
once opened fire on the Indian lodges from 
their position in a thicket of young cotton- 
woods, where they held their horses, trusting to 
Jackson to cope with Ned and bring oft' some 
of the treasure. IHeanwhile these two were 
locked in deadly embrace, Nita helpless to assist 
her bus] Kind, as the men rocked and staggered 
over the tent flour in the dim half-liglit. With 
a gasping cry, Ned fidl to the ground, stabbed 
by Jackson’s knife. Pushing the frightened 
girl aside, Jackson seized some of the small 
bags of gold lying in a lieap at the tent- pole 


foot, and rin^hed outshle to bis comrades, who 
were exchanging a iivtdy fire with Le Gros and 
the Indians. He shouted to his men, and run- 
ning forward, leaped cm his horse, after liastily 
giving some bags of gold to the others, and 
rode off at full speed; but his horse had hardly 
gone twenty yards when he reeled, fell uu his 
knees, and then rolled over dead — a bullet 
trom a heavy Cult’s revolver had pierced his 
brain. Jackson, a coiJ rider, sprang clear of his 
falling horse, and louldng up, saw a liorseinan 
before, him, Avlio, with pistol pointed at his head, 
said (piietly, ‘ i lambs up, dim, we want yun.’ 
The speaker wais Lindesay, .His partj' of four 
men rode up, and one, sliding from his saddle, 
deftly slipped the luuulculls uu Jackson’s out- 
sti’elched liaufls. H is two pailners were also made 
pri.soners and liandcufied, and the three held 
under guard while Liudesay visited the camp. 

Dawn was now well advanced, and the 
cool air was full of the sweet smells of early 
morning and the cheery song of birds; hut in 
the camp was soztow and grief, for poor Ned 
lay in his tent, with his life-blood slowly ebb- 
ing away, his young wife vainly trying to stop 
the incessant bleeding. Ned’s wound was too 
serious for Nila’s limited surgery. Liiide.say, 
kneeling down, closcdy examined the wound — an 
ugly knife-thrust between the ribs, hut missing 
the lieart. Hastily plunging a piece of dressed 
deerskin lying near into a pan of water, he 
squeezed it up like a sponge, and pressing it 
against the wound, told Nita to hohl it firmly 
in place with buth hands. Then quickly bend- 
ing one of Nitfi’s needles in the smouldering 
camp fire to secure the uecessaij curvature, with 
a thin filament of sinew he neatly stitched up 
the woLiml, replacdng the wet hiickskin, ami 
binding it securely with straps and bandages of 
.skin. And after telling the girl that Ned must 
keep quite still for some day.s and the l)uckskin 
be kept constantly wet with water, left the tent. 

This rougii but ellective .surgery saved Ei'skine’s 
life, and lii.s poor w'ife was iUvi<Ied in her 
gratitude to the Vigilante leader and reproache.s 
on her own head for not having prevented Jack- 
son’s murderous attack. But the very .siuklen- 
ne.s.s of the affair, the few seconds it lasted, the 
twisting, struggling figures, the uncertainty as to 
what it all meant, and then, as she thought, her 
husband dying at her feet, conqdetely paralysed 
her. All these combined were sufficient reasons 
forher inaction, but she felt mortified and annoyed 
at herself notwithstanding. No other casualties 
had occurred save Slippery Sam’s death from 
Tindoy’a first shot, and a wounded mule belong- 
ing to old Dave, wlio called loudly for vengeance 
on Jackson’s head for his loss. 

One morning six Iciiding desperadoes hung 
.side by side in the street, and the following 
morning three more were added to the I'ow; 
and the cowardly curs wlio Ijad followed their 
lead vanished like an evil mist before the 
sum Tlie change was marvel iou.s. Order sprang 
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ii'um cliaos, people breathed freely again, peace, she was actnally a white niaiAs wife, his legal 
and freedom reigned. But the old leaven still wife. It had been her dream for years; for 

lurked in places; and such men as Jacksoii and Rita held herself proudly, and no dusky repre- 

Blay merely bided their time to make a sudden sentative of her owir class could ever have mated 
staiie, and tlieii leave the country. with her. Her conveBt education had given 

111 the depths of the shady forest, where tall her desires and aspirations ^ she never expected 
sentinels towered upwards three liuiulrecl feet, to see fulfilled. Wlien Erskine crossed her j^atli, 
sat tlij’eo liorseinen, securely hound a^s to hands and her love leaped out to liiin, she nervously 
and feet, with mountcMi beside them, wondered if he \vould hen Now it 

liuldiiig the reins of tlie prisoners' liorses in all over, and stn quickly too, and she was his 

addition to tlieir own. Near by were some fifteen wife, his real wife I and slie glanced at her left 

iinm sujjerbly mounted and equipped, each one hand, to look again at the wedding-ring Ned 
with holstered pistols and rifle slung to the had given heiv his dead mother’s ring. Bhe 
saddle-horn, in addition to a heavy Colt hang- laughed softly to herself, laughed witli very joy, 
iiig from the eartridge-lielt round tlse waist and trilled a line or two from an old Mexican 
Stem, resolute - looking these were the love-song— for she could sing Well, mid with 

acting, committee of the Vigilantes ; men of her guitar would amuse her husband for hours 
substance and position, who had sworn to put during his enforced idleness. Ersliine, as he 
down with inirelentiiig hand the intolerable lay in his ydfe’s tent, had ample time for retiec- 
lawlessness of the district. Lindesay liad sent tion, and for reviewing the sadden rush of late 
for them to he present at tlie tiiial act of events, events of tlie deepest interest and im- 

justiee to be meted out to Jackson and liis two portance to him. He felt he had no cause for 

^confreres, He addressed a few words to them, comidaint. Almost in a moment, actually in 
relating what he had seen that Jiiorning, and after a few hours, lie had won wealtli and a wife, 
a short pause, asked : ‘What say you, gen tlenion 1 ’ ample wealth and a glorious wife; he loved 
Each man in turn answered the one grim word her deeply, slie liad saved his life. He knev/ 
‘Death,’ slie loved him with her tempestuous southern 

The prisoners were at once dismounted, their nature, admost to idolatry, and yet wdien all was 
feet being freed. An active member of tlie said, deep down in his heart there was a 
guard sealed a knotty pine from which pro- faint jarring note. He felt as though undue 

jecB'd a stout horizontal arm ; sitting astride the despatch liad been sliown in marrying him to 

limb, he quickly adjusted three ro])e nooses thrown Nita — that lie found himself securely tied before 
up to him from below, a.nd then descended, he realised what lie had done, or what had lieen 
l\leariwliile the prisoners’ horses had been done for him. He felt a shadowy grievance 
strippetl of sadd]c.s and bridles, the doomed somewhere, he hardly knew against whom, 
men were remounted on the bai'e-backed animals, Nita or her father, perhaps both ; man-like, he 
wliii'h by means of a loose rope round their excepted himstdf from any possible blame, 
necks were led under tbe banging nooses now Nita wore her usual camp dress, a short skirt ; 
being placed round tlie prisoners’ necks by a she discarded moccasins, sliowing the hare, ankles 
mounted guard. Up to this time Jio word Jiad and feet sliud with mo(jseskin .sandals, wliile her 
hceii uttered by the men. They knew tiiey ai*!iis were hare to the shoulders. A loose crini- 
]j]ayed. a dc'sjierate game, aiid they equaHy son kerchief, one of Ned’s gifts, barely tu:jncealed 
well knew they had lost — what good vras there her I'terfect bosom ; a silken strip of golden 
in saying anything? They dealt no mercy them- colour was wound round the waist and body to 
selves, and expected none. One of them said the arms, the ends falling in a loose knot at 

wiilx an evil .scowl: ‘I’d sell my soul tins tlie side. Her dark glossy hair streamed to 

moment to kill every blasted one of that gang the waist, hut was gathered at the neck with 
and to this Jackson re]jlied with a gambler’s a bright riljbom If possible, the girl looked 
coolness, ‘A poor deal for Satan — he has you more charming in this simple costume than 
already.’ At that inoiuent, on a sign from in any other she had yet disphiycd herself in 

Lindesay, the ropes were sli]}ped off the horses’ to Iier husband. Kneeling down,\s]ie lifted his 

necks ; and a sharp blow behind gi\'eri to each head, ]dacing it on lier bosom, then stooping 
animal caused theih to .start suddenly forward over, kissed him. Thi.s simple little action 
and leave their late riders dangling in the air. could not have occurred at a more fortunate 
lilrsldne’s wound healed rapidly, thanks to a moment, had Nita been a tliought-reader, 
g<iud coiistitutioii, aided by Nita’s careful nursing, for it melted ajid dissolved that latest grain 
Ned, in fact, .said he enjoyed his nuvt3l lioney- of grievance which had been slowly forming, 
• muon ; to be petted and nnade inueli of by a and which, itncheeked, niight perhaps liave 
beautiful girl, and that girl your wife, was gained uncomfortable x)rommence in Ned’s mind, 
not, otdy a new experience, he felt, hut a very He felt conquered by the tender steadfastness 
satisfactory one. As for Nita, she was Bupreinely of his wife’s aifection, and was happy in his 
happy ; she had lier liandsome white hu.sband defeat. 

all to herself ; he was her prisoner, for he As Ned began to recover strength, he and 
could not move away or move anywhere in Nita would go out llshing ami bring back 
.fact, She was constantly popping in and out long string.^ of trout and "grayling; or they 
..of' the tent, bringing him a cool drink or would leisurely ride to the nearest lair for 
-some choice little disli of venison, ganie, or bear or elk — picketing the horses, and then 
,,trout or caressing and miirmiiring soft words of cautiously exploiiiig for the game. 

■love to him, and letting him feast his eyes by Erskine, a keen observer of all. the wondroms 
I .gTOUgVnto the black depths of her own. There phenomena of nature in the hills, was delighted 
|; hardly yet believe to-, find , his wile apiite as observant as himself. 
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Em daily found iicnv poiiito in her uUerctl | 
thoughts, showing clearly that the seed was 
stored in hei‘ niiiid and inerLdy needed culti- [ 
Yiitiou. For let the wonuui be ever su fasci- 
nating and her pliysical clnirins ever so ail ur trig, ' 
the niaii will iiievilaldy — after the hunger fur 
possession is allayed — begin to examine his ' 
new partner more critically, to inquire, in fact, 
just what her acquirements are. if slie prove | 
herself jui equal companion mentally, and can ' 
look after his comforts also, the man is satislied 
as a rule. Erskine was more than satisfied, ; 
his shrewd coiiimou - sense told him that Nita 
wovdd gradually develop herself if let alone, 
and would quiclvly adapt herself to the situation 
amidst otlier scenes and other people wlien the 
tijue came. lie was quite coutent to wait. He 
luul already seen lier tactfulness and quickness of 
perception in several instaiices. The more lie 
saw of her the metre he was chariued and in 
love with her. Her glorious beauty seemed if 
possible to improve each day, and her playful 
mrtde of authority towards him amused liim. 
They told each other of the odd things they 
ha<l seen when wandering alone througli tlie 
silent moiintaius. And they would sit together 
idly iishing or pretending to iisli — for Nita had 
quickly assumed her wifely prerogative of looking 
after her husband, and she would not Uillow ^Ned 
to exert himself much. He was not yet very 
strong, aiid she made him take luatters easy. 
He was quite willing, in fact he felt he was 
growing ]a;gy. Being uurteed and petted and 
made much of by such a tender wife was a 
delicious novelty. He diil not care how long 
it lasted ; hut the keen pine air, the piu’est 
air on earth, rapidly restored him, and returning 
strength brought appetite, and, like ail wives, 
Nita wished to stuff him, until he hiugliingiy 
declar(Ml he must be active again as he was 
actually getting fat. 

One evening Tindoy said : ‘ If my brother is 
fdile to rhle again, I should like to move south. 
The davr, are already shortening. TJie wild 
ge(;se and swfuis are leaving the north, and be- 
fore the early snows come we .should be gone.’ 
So camp wais struck and e^'erything packed on 
jiiules and ponies. The cavalcade started on a 
lu’iglit morning with a tance of early frost in 
the air. In fi'unt rode old Dave and Tindoy, tlie 
latter’s bright blanket falling from his sliouldcrs 
to Ills ]i<u‘se’s tail ; next was a line of jnules 
and ponies, loaded wdth. camp equipage, the 
]odge-])Qle ends ti-ailiug on the ground, Indian 
fashion ; then came tlie precious gold, lashed on 
tlie backs of tlie trustiest niule.s, secured with the 
wonderful dliuniund hitch’ so easy to learn and 
so inipossible to remeinber. Last of all, Nita and 
her husband, she proudly riding a man's saddle, 
for she disdained such frivolities as side-saddles, 
and could .sit her horse like any klexican. They 
rode side by side wlnm tlie trail ])ermitted, and 
when it narrowed Ned fell behind, keeping always 
a watchful eye on the ])ack train in front. Two 
Indians scouted in advance and two more brought 
ir|.) tlie rear, some hundred yards liehind, guarding 
against a possible surjudse, as Ned did nut feel 
altogether secure until he had got well away 
from the late camp. To Dave and Tindoy, 
who knew every qiass and trail for hundreis 
o! miles before them, was left the decision as 


to where to canqc Pack trains march only 
some six or seven huurs a clay —as loading and 
iiuloadbig is a. tiring Inisiuess — and no mid-day 
halt is made as when wheels are used. 




LEPBllS IN CHINA. 

J3y E, H. Paukeii. 

The first place in China where I saw le|.>ers 
in any great number u'as Clinton. In that 
cily they seem to have a great monopoly of the 
i*etuii rope and cord trade, and they may he 
seen any day at the c-orners of the mirj'ow 
streets squatting on the ground with their 
humble stock-in-trade before them ; nur does 
there appear to be any particular dread of 
personal contact witli them. Whetlier it is that 
a municipal rule keeps them away, or whether 
it is that the more repulsive lepers do not cure 
to come into town, it is at any rate unusual 
to see very advanced cases in the public streets 
of the city. In order to witness these, one 
must go to the leper village, situated outside 
the east gate, in the direction of the execution 
ground, or intlier of the ghastly field into 
whicli the dead bodies of executed crirainalB 
are tiirown, a mile or two below tlie city walk, 
There they may be seen in all stages of decay, 
from a faint livid spot in the lobe of the ear 
to a sort of scrofulous chalky rottenness cover- 
ing the greater part of the body, and slowly 
eating the hands and feet away, in all parts 
of Ohiiui where leprosy is cominun, the people 
say the same thing, namely, that there is no 
danger of contagion so lung as a healthy person 
does not actually .sleep with a leper. Hence it 
comes about that, however careless the (Jhinc.se 
may be in their daily intercourse with this un- 
fortunate class, tliey^ are always exceedingly ]>ar- 
ticiilar to tui-n them out of town before bun- 
set. Tending cmv.s seems to be tlie occupa- 
tiou of tlie village lepers ; and i remember Unit 
at uuc tinui this discovery created quite a jniuic 
amongst the European ladies of Canton. Per- 
lia]>s for tliis reason must Europeans there now 
milk their owm cows. The leper village outside 
of Canton is a walled enclosure, containing 
several streets and a considerable number uf 
w’ell- built houses, with a temple and other 
public buildings for the use of the inmates. 
The.se are of all cla.s.ses ; for, no matter how^ rich 
a man may be, he i.s unable to keep a leprous 
member of his family in Ids own house if once 
the fact becomes known to the neighbours. 
Once in the leper village, there is nutliing to 
prevent one di.scased person from marrying 
with another and begetting children ; nor, if a 
healthy wdfe chooses to sacrifice herself to a 
leproirs hiisbaiid, does the law stand in her \vay> 
Leprosy, however, is one of the few cases which 
justify the breaking off of a murriage, even if 
it be the woman who seeks to cancel her con- 
tract with a leprous man. 

It is not only the mere bodily contact whilst 
in occupation of the same sleeping accommoda- 
tion, which transmits the disease ; it apx>eara 
sufficient if tlie breath of a lepeiq or the eflhi- 
vium thrown off by a leper when in a comatose 
.state, is breathed at close quarters by a healthy . 
person wliose body is also in a comatose or 
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' to beg in the public I used to nieet 

<r back 


them coming back on the first and fifteenth 
of each mouth, their wallets iilied with broken 
food. It k a favourite plan of theirs to force 
'uhm from a stranger by feigning to catch hold 
of the hand. Of course most people tiraw back 
JU horror, and maity ai'e only too glad to throw 
a few coppers- hv order to exelmnge the lepers’ 
company for their room. It always seeimui to 
. me that they emitted a sort of ‘ hot sinidl/ not a 
loathsome or acute odour, but a kind of 
feverish musty smell, as thougli some sub-metallic 


rccejdive condition ; thus one sister may get j 
the disease from anotlier, though of course con- 
ditions of reee[d.ivity are more varied and 
numerou.s in the case of man and wife. Natu- 
rally the children of lepers are also lepers ; 
but' nccasiumiUy a generation is skipped, and a 
I licalthy son may transmit his fathers leprosy 
I to Ids ' own [progeny. Rtnvever, the Chinese are 
t so little observant in scientific medicine and 
I surgery that we. cannot be quite sure upon this 
j point. 

The only rectJgnised way of finding out 
whether a subject is atTected by leprosy or not 
is to expose the suspected features and members 
to the light over a erucil>le of nitre (J^ing 
siiw I.u% when the tiMces are shadowed out 
unmistakably, A native Shanghai newspaper 
of May la.st contains the following item: ‘Pur- 
chasers o! female slave.s in the region of ( ■anion 
always subject the propo.sed purchase to the 

ordeal of the crucible. But it so happened that 
last year a friend of oura bought a girl of 

twelve or thirleeii, who, de.spite the fact that 
j she had been exposed to the nitre stove, very 
shortly afterwards betrayed a sort of cloudy 
revl spot on her face. A leper doctor at once 
identified it as lepro.sy ; but when he had lier 
exposed a second time, to every one’s surprise 
slie seemed as sound as an ordinary person. 

No statements of an incriminating nature could 
be extracted from her, and she roundly swore 
she was no leper, llecoiirse was (lion laid to 

threats, and in (U'der to avoid being pitclied 
into llie river, .slie c*jnfe.s.sed at last that slie 
really was a, leper, and that the seller had told 
her that if s’/tc knpf a dker coin in hn* ’month 
darlvg tho eriivlhle ordeal, no traces would come, 
out; lie warned her to keeji the secret, oi* else 
.she wouhl certain ly be put in the leper village’ 
(cal it id in (.'hiiiese the F^ollhgdali). 

When 1 was in Oaiitou twenty years ago, 
there w*‘re one or two aih‘ged European or 
Amtiricau cases, !)ui it did not a]>pear to me 
that tliey were clearly uuihenticatetl ; and in 
any evumt tlie foreign population uf Canton is 
so lieeting ami changeable that the hospital could 
not po.ssil.)ly liave time to form an adequate 
opinion upon a peimanently resilient case. Tliere 
i.s an e.xpresrfioii, ‘selling leprosy,’ well known 
at Cuuton, and possilily some sailor or temporary 
visitor may have fallen a victim iu this way. 

In Hoihow, a t<jwn iu the i.slund of Hainan 
to the south of Cauion, I became ‘quite inti- 
mate’ with the lepers, d’liere, as at Canton, 
they are confined, for sleeping purposes, to a 
village just outside the walls of the town, and 
they are. authorised by old custom, or l.>y 
municipal rule, to proceed twice a month to 
the island metropolis of Kiungcliow in order 


fume were being exuded into the air around them. 
Half-way between Kiungcliow and Hoihow there 
stood a number of tiny mat-huts, scarcely larger 
than dog-kennel.s, at intervals of a few yards 
from each other, on hotli skle.s of tlie road. 
Tlie.se huts were inhabited by half-naked leper 
women, and most of them had lost either arms, 
toes, or both sets of digits. WTien I paid iny 
formal visits to the mandarins in iny sedan 
(diair, I always directed the official servants 
who ran after me to put about five hundred 
ca.sh into the palanquin, and with these cash 
1 used to amuse myself and gratify the women 
as I ran the leper gauntlet. I well remember 
one woman who was almost like a skeleton 
covered with skin. She had no fingers and no 
upper lip; besides that, lier elbows, sIionider.s, 
and facial protuberances were all covered with 
a sort of mouldy liulT. I don’t know whether 
the.se road cases were so bad that even the 
leper villages would not take them in, but 
I there they always were during the day, and I 
I .suppose tliey remained there at niglit too. In 
I the town of Hoihow there wa.s a curious little 
beggar boy, very bifght and intelligent, who 
used to assist at the local rcqje-walk, and run 
about playing with other boy.s in the streets. 
He was covered all over a sort of lialf- 
invi.sible yellow scale, like a fish, and the people 
ihsed to cias.s him as a ‘doubtful leper.’ Ap- 
parently he slept on the doorsteps, and suc- 
cessfully ajsserted liis douhtfuliies.s to the extent 
of not having to go to the village at night, 
I never actually touched liiin, tliough I often 
gave him a copper, and allowed liim to walk 
and talk with me. I believe he used to sleep 
under my porch ocea.siuiJully too ; probably he 
is still there. 

In the inteiior provinces of Ilu Beh and 
Kiang Si 1 twice came across lepers. ()ne <d' 
them olfered me some fine ]>ears for sale. 1 
canmA say if lhe.se inland .•specimens were indi- 
genous (»r inqiortod lepers. I also .saw a few 
dui-iiig my year’s stay at the riverine ])ort of 
Hankow. Tlie remarkable thing is that lepers 
do not sutler any pain. At lirst the only sign 
that le})rosy i.s coming on is a feeling of nund)ness 
about the fingers, ears, or nose; the eyebrows 
get scabby-lookiiig ; and the hair begims to thin 
away. Then the face gets to assume a bright 
or glazed appeai'uiice here and there, a.s tliongh 
the parts had ju.sfe recently healed of a burn 
or .scald; the eyes look hot, iiifiaiued, and 
rat-like, like those of a white rabbit or common 
ferret. I’rogre.^ss downwards from thi.s stage 
is very gradual, but any accidental letsion en- 
courages the formation of deep and fetid ulcers. 
'When I lived at fvewkiang. Hr fShearer used to 
take Itipers in hand, and he told me his experi- 
ences. 1 believe careful ti'eatinent with altera- 
tives, coupled with good feeding, may easily arrest 
the course of the disease ; but it will not eradi- 
cate it, and tlie subjects are usually of too 
humble a walk, in life to make it worth any 
oneAs while to feed tbeju up, unless it be for 
scientiOc purposes, or out of motive-s of ciui- 
ositv. No ptdr.'^piration ever takes place through 
the glazed portion.?, and paralysis iu the face 
k a very usual accoiiipauiment. So far a.s J 
have been able to ascertain, leprosy in diina 
k 'co5ifiuedj firstly, to places near a tidal 
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river ; aioi, .'^ecoiiflly, iu placc.s of a iiuii.sliy aiul 
iin<U‘aino(I chiiractcr, in tlie interior of {Jliina 
no such cai’o is taken to segrei^ate the leper.s 
as is insisted on in Canton and lloihow ; but 
probably tins is on account of the comparative 
infrequency of tlie disease. Aj^ainst smallpox, i 
plague, cholera, anti otln'r analogous scourges 
! tht^ Chincise usually take no sanitary precau- i 
lions whatever; it is oidy leprosy which imhues 
tliein with horror, although it is tfuite jiainless, | 
and never alfects the general heaUli, except j 
that, in the case of very young pt'ople, it re- | 
tards j'uiberty. Tlie lloihow people say that 
leprosy may be specilically attcpiired by eating ! 
■ the llesh of a deat.l cliicken over which a| 
ceiitipetle has run. But there is no end to tlieir 
m tali cal yarns, | 

When* [ was in Burma I saw a few cases 
of leprosy near Bangoon ; but the weather was 
too hot for me to personally explore in leprous 
localities. A native Buianese iloctor once as- 

sur(i<l me that lie po.s.sessed the secret of an 
absolutely cerhun cure for lepro.sy, and onered 
to cure ill my presence any leper T might 
bring to him. He .said lie had learned the 
.secret from an old bonze in a hyaumj^ or 
temple .such as the poor msc in Burma for 
all the purposes of an inn. Tlie doctor Iiad 

done the prie.st some good turn, and the 
prie.st, who was on the verge of death, wi.shed 
to rerpiite the favour. The cure i.s as follows: 
As in the case of the Chinese crucible test, 

i nitre plays an important part, and it is worth 
while investigating tlie question why nitre should 
posse.ss at once tlie alleged property of disclosing 
and curing leprosy. It is also remarkable that, 
as witli the Chinese, ai’senic i.s used a.s an 
altm’ative. Tlie Burmese bonzeCs pre.scription 
spradhed equal parts of saltpetre, ar.senic, cam- 
phor, vdtriol, sulphur, orpimont, common solder, 
and white ursmiic, powdered and lieatisl over 

a «;hai'coal lire. A piece of paper is laid over 

{he pan to prevent the mixture from Haring 
up by coiita.c{i with too much air. 'The thick 
va,poui* whirh arises i.s alloweil to eulhjct in an 
alembic in the form of a crust. One sixty- 
fourth of a rupee in weight of tliis crinsty 
essence is administered, mixed witli pure honey, 
to the patient, who must have previously de- 
voured at iea>t a pound of honey by way of 
preparing hi.s .stomach. Notwitlnstanding all 
this honey, the leper is at once seize<l with a 
most violent fit of nausea and vomiting, and 
during the wliole of the next day the ieproins 
spots will, be so hot that their glow may be 
felt at a ilistance of two feet. (Tlii.s remark- 
able glow accord.s with niy own experience of 
a hot feverisli .smell.) On tlie fourth day 
scab.s ax^e peeled oit' all the affected parts, and 
the pi'or'css i.s repeated, if necessary, until all 
these leprou.s spots cease to be feverisli. In 
some cases fxnir or live repetitions are nece.ssarv, 
and occasionally the st3Vere vomiting carries off 
the patient. Of course there i.s no cure for 
iHsliguremcnts, nor caff part.s which have once 
dropped off be made to grow on again ; but 
the disea.se is ermlicated from all parts wliere 
it lurlcs in an active state. 

The above cure, or alleged cure, for liqxrosy 
wag brought by the Burmese doctor before a 
Eurupeiin practitioner in Afandahiy or BangooUj 


and this practitioner advised the man to lay 
Iiis secret before the Indian Government. But 
nothing was done. A.s I held an olficiid posi- 
tion umler the Indian Oovermnent at that 
time, 1, infonnaily nndertimk to make the sng- 
ge.stion. But there i.s some knack or secret in 
the mixing or heating of the drugs above 
enumerated, and this soiO’et tlie Burmese doctor 
would not disclose without a preliminary re- 
ward. Thus the thing fell through ngain. I 
promi."ied not to distdo.se the s(3cret even far 
as it i.s explained above; hut the man dital a 
couphi of years ago, and. I therefore consider 
my.self absolved. 
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Author of .-i Deparltrrefnnii TiruHtwn, See. 

ra TWO CH A PThniy.-— CHAPTER I. 

you won’t many me, tlien?’ he a.sked, 
going ba,ck to the original point, just as I 
thought 1 had explained it all to him. 

^ I don’t evei’ intend to enter the dome.stic 
.service,’ I replied. 

‘Does that mean that you are a “New 
Woman r” 

‘Comparatively new: twenty- three.’ 

‘Ah, now you are tliiqianti’ lie cried, turn- 
ing a white face and angry ey(‘s t.o me. i 

We women have all more or of the eat- ■ 
and-mouse instinct ; ])Ut thei‘C come times wlani 
we are genuinely .sorry — .'ly, and e-ven a irille 
frightened. 

‘ I’m not llippant!’ I cried. ‘But I don’t 
want to liiariy 1 Why should .1? Women are 
.so hapjiy nowada.ys ! '’.Phey have evoiythiiig 
they want without nmiTying. They used to 
marry to he. independiMit, and for tdie excite- 
ment of ilH‘ thing, yon know. Now iluy liave 
indejimulmice and ple.asnre without, and .so tliey 

don’t marrv, unless’ 

‘Yesr 

‘Well, uiiles.s the spirit move them to, I 
su];)]K).se,’ .said I lamely. 

He .smiled grimly. ‘1 w'under if anylln'iig 
ever moves a woniaii except a de.sire to please 
liensedf ! ’ 

‘ 1 wumler 3 'ou want to rnaiTy me, if that he 
your opinion of us!’ 

‘ I wonder I do ! But I ’ve wanted to ever 
since I linst saw you. IFhy won’t you many 
me?’ 

‘Have you had a classical education?’ I 
asked Irhii. 

‘i was at Harrow,’ lie replied snlkilN^ 

‘It does not follow. Do you rememljer the 
.story of Alcesti.s?’ 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

‘I said it did not follow.’ 

‘W'hat has the story got to do with us?’ 

‘If YOU remembered it, you xvould .see. Ah 
c(‘.stis lam.senkHl to die and go down into Hade-s 
instearl of her lin.sband.’ 

AVell, I shouldn’t ask you to do ihat^ Miss 
Dayrclll’ 

‘Oh yes, you "would ; every dayY 

‘ What do you mean 1 ’ 

‘Spring cleaning.s, and autumn outing.s, ancl 
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tradesiiKni’s Jills, and cliiircli attendance, and 
aftcrnomi calls,’ f onunieraled. 

‘ Winild you kindly consvnit to explain I' 

So I explained. 

JAlccstis seems lo the modern reader to be 
an runisiially self-sacriticing heroine/ I replied ; 
band, luM.’ linsband — Admetns, was he not called? 
— an nnnsnally selfish lord and master. Indig- 
nsd.ion st.rnggles with amnsemmit when we read 
that Admetus first tried hard to persuade his 
pai-i'mls 1.0 Slider deatli in his ]}laec 5 using the 
agreoahle argument that their terms of existence 
were anyliow cr)ia])ara,ti rely short. But tlie 
]>nrfmts w(u*e ohstinalnly deai' to reason, and were 
c^liarnied when Alcestis dutifully undertoolv dying 
for her hiislx'ind as part of the ti'inal roiiiid 
and the common task. 'Jlio father ol Admetns 
even led him aside, and eariu'stly suggested that 
a judicially {selected relay of wives might post- 
pone Hades indefinitely. The story struck me ; 
that is why I rememher it. Pleasfi don’t tliink 
that I am as wcdl np in all classical mytliology. | 
But really, Captain Despard, do we not see the ' 
enacting of this melodrama every day of onr 
lives? I have a great many married lady 
friends. Tliej’' woidd themselves all deny it 
indignantly ; "but it is plain to tlie most casual 
observer that they, e.very one of them, make a 
practice of suffering daily perdition for their 
liusbandB.t 

I paused, for effect — and breath. But Jack 
Despard continued in an attitude of polite 
attention. 

^’Fiie nearest approacli to Hades nowadays 
tliat 1 know of/ 1 went on, Csince we liave 
eschewed the pit of fire and brimstone of our 
childhoods — is the spring cleaning. Ihm will 
ailoiv this 

don’t know much about it/ said Jack 
Despard meekly. 

^Exactly so,’ I answered drily, ‘’You were 
nevc.r rs^ipiired to go down into Hades ; yon 
probaldy went to your club iiistead. During 
tlui spring cleaning — which is a recognised 
neees.sitv among tluj middle classes — the whole 
house smells of soft soap and furniture polish ; 
and vvojkmen are perched on ladders ; and all 
the furniture is grouped in the centres of the 
doors, and covered with shrouds; and meals 
are in’egular and unpalalahle ; and the servants 
are untidy and discomposed ; and you can’t 
find anything you want; and you are not able 
to ask a soul to come and see you ; and you 
are disturbed at four in the monriiig by the 
banshee moanings of chimney-sweeps ; and all 
day long hammering goes on; and’ 

’^Oh, stop !’ he implored. 

'Well, during all this time, wdio arranges and 
supervises and suffers nniminplainiiigly 
wife! Who lives on a brown -teapot tea and 
/bread and butter, brought when the seiwants 
feel iuelmed? — the wife! lYho goes for a 
week’s golf or a little fishing with a friend ?— 
the husband ! Who, if iie have to remain at 
home, grumbles incessantly, and consider.^ him- 
^ self ill-used, and dines daily at his club? — the 
; husband 1 ' On tins occasion, then, the wife 
clearly and distinctly suffers Hades on his 
-Wmli/ 

" be awfully in the way.’ 

" it comes to that, Adinctns would prob- 


al.)ly liave been awfully in. tlie way in Hades. 
Then again, take the autumn exodus to the sea- 
side. Wlio travels with the servants and the 
luggage — boxes, baskets, hampers, wraps, gun- 
cases, ^ violin-cases, batlis, bales, tennis- racquets, 
goif-clubs, fishing-tackle, and wine-hampers? — 
the wife I Who comes next day, when the 
cook has had time to get reconciled to the 
Icitchen-range, and everything is unpacked and 
in order?— the husband! On this occasion, 
tlien, the wife clearly and distinctly suffers 
Hades on his behalf.’ 

‘Ye-es.’ 

H3r take such minor infiictions as dull callers. 
lYhen the liushand comes in and finds tliat Mrs 
M. ST ones, who takes a deep interest in tlie Jews, 
is upstaii’s ; or Major Alandrake, who has such 
a jminful stammer'; or the two Misses Fidgetts, 
who overlap one aiiotlier’s remarks, and remain 
from three tilh six ; or Lady Ball, with lier 
ear-truiTipet — does he not slink into the library 
and sulk there? And at dinner, to wliich liis 
wife comes down with a splitting headache, 
does he not grumble tliat she did not send liiin 
a cup of tea? And never for a moment does 
I he realise that for two mortal hours or more 
she has been suffering Hades on his behalf.’ 

‘I do not see the use of calls myself ; but 
ladies seem rather to like them.’ 

^Admetus did not see the use of death ; but 
he would proliahly have excused himself on the 
plea that Alcestis seemed rathei' to like it. 
Again, take cliurch attendance— well, we won’t 
discuss that. But house - inoviiigs, or — oh 1 
There are so many ways in which wives suffer 
]>erd i tion for their hiislmnds ! And you ask me 
to become your wife!’ 

‘I know it’s awfiilly presiiniptiiouSj Imt*---- 
^ miildnH yon marry me, May?’ 

After all iny rlietonc 1 What could one do 
in the face of such tenacity ? 

I don’t quite know what I said then to make 
him go awa}' ; but when he had wrung my 
hand and bolted, i solibed till my head acheth 
Argument is very exhaiisting. 

/Next day Captain Despard called again. He 
had a smiling countenance, wore a flower, and 
had by no means the air of a rejected suitoix 
I felt angry. He took the cup of tea I handed 
to him, and sat down. 

‘ Miss Dayrell,’ he began at once, ^ I have 
been thinking all carefully over, and I’ve got 
an idea.’ 

A Have imi?’ I responded coldly* am cix- 
ceedingly glad to hear it: ideas are rare 
nowadays.’ 

/Yes,’ he continued, unabashed, ‘and what is 
more, it is a capital idea.’ 

lie drank some tea, and then took a calm 
survey of our drawing-room, holding his cup 
in Iris hand, and craning his neck to examine, 
apparently, the stucco-work on our Adam’s 
ceiling/ 

‘Do yon ever have this room thoroughly 
cleaned?’ he asked suddenly. 

‘ Why, of course we do 1 ’ I cried, alarmed. 
MYhat makes you ask? Coluvebs?’ 

‘‘Who sees to it?’ he demanded .sternly. 

■‘Sees to it?’ I repeated. 

‘ Who gives the orders, and overlooks the works, 
and supervises, so that it is properly done ?’ 
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i ‘I (lo!^ I fixelaimodj still liuuling tlie coiling 
I to discover the cobweb, 
j ‘Just so.’ 

I There was a change in his voice that arrested 
! iny attention ; cand wlien I glanced at hini to 
i j disco vt3r its mean in g, 1 noted a trium])h on liis 
face tliat should liave wained mo, l)ut Unit 
only puzzled me. 

‘ Vour mother died when you were a ba])y'?’ 

: he asked me gently. 

‘Yes/ I said, sUll more, puzzled to discover 
the aindogy. 

‘ And your sister marrixal and. went out to 
India when you had just left scliool, I think 

‘Yes.’ " ‘ _ 

‘ You must liave found it diiiicult at first to 
manage tliis large liouse id I, by yourself?’ 

- ‘Oh no 1 I enjoAUs;! it. And father is very 
i good and patient; lie never interferes.’ 

‘ He leaves it all to you?’ 

‘Oh, entirely]’ 

‘Y’’here is your father at this inomerit?’ 
i ‘In the library. You must forgive his not 
appearing— lie very rarely comes up to tea, 
because ’ — — 

I paused. It would be rather rude to tell 
him that father liated aftenioon callers. 

‘Are you going abroad tliis spring?’ 

I began to wonder if trouble had not uin 
hinged " the poor young inaiij his conversatioii 
was so disjointed ; and I told him gently, as 
you would tell a child, that we ini ght go 
■ abroad later on ; hut that at present we liad 
no ])lans, except that father wa.s nieclitating a 
neek’s yachting, 

‘'Wliile the spring cleaning takes place?’ 

’ ‘Yes,’ T owned at once, amazed tliat he 

should guess this deep-seated domestic reason i 
so accurately ; and then I met his eye and .saw i 
tlni W’iiole plot. 

‘It seems to me that, as you are already 
suilVrivig the tormenls of Hades daily for your 
father’s sake,’ he said, ‘you might consent to 
I suffer a little of llieia for mine.’ 

■j ‘I don’t see that at all!’ I exclaimed, cross 
I at having stepped into his net 
; ‘Have you had a clas.sical education?’ he 

' asked me. 

‘If 3 'ou are going to tell me the -whole story 
of Alce.stis over again, I’; — — • 
i ‘Oh, not at all!’ he said in an alarnuid voice. 

‘ f. thought you seeiiuA excellentHvwell up in 
it I was nuu-aH' going to inquire if you knew 
the meaning of ceteris paribiisj 

I sign! bed that I did. 

‘Yhill then, ccterk pctrilnmy it resolves itself 
into tlie (juestion of ■whether prefer your 
father’.s society to mine— either involving you 
! in acqiiaiutfmce -witli Hades,’ 

‘Ye-es,’ I responded doubtfully. 
i ‘ I liave lieeii thinking it o\am, yon see. I 
have a great many unmarried lady friends.’ 

‘Indeed,’ I said coldly. 

‘Ye.s. It is ]daiii to any observer— though 
they, themselves, would deny the accusation 
indignantly — that repeatedly suffer the 

torments of — er, Hades, for their fathers and 
brothers and c.ousins and uncles.’ 

‘I do not see liow.’ 

‘•Well, take the case of a country vicar, with 
a son and a daughter. The fauiily resources 



ai-e inengre, but they are taxed to the uttermost 
in order to provide Tom 'with the education 
suitable to a genUeman, and that will equip 
him to claim Ids rank in the Avorld. Mary 
remains at home in the dull vicarage, surrounded 
by goosidieriT hushes, Y’'heu Toni returns from 
i!lton or 1,1 arrow or Uugliy, iMary darn.s liis 
stockings and worsliij^s Ifiifi. When Tom goes 
(o Oxford, Alary economises in the family 
commissariat, and denies herself in eveiy way 
ill oixler that tlie tiling iiiay he. She i.s greaUy 
impre.ssed by her privileges wlien slie is once 
taken for a four -days’ visit to Oxford during 
the Eigli(:s xveek, aaid has tea on her Iirother’B 
college barge. When Tom gets a curacy, hlary 
goes and kee]is liouse for him, in oriler, by 
thrift and mauagement, to make bis little i'u- 
come suilice. Wlieii I’om gets a ^i^'illg lie 
marries; and Alary, now groxvn pitifully shald.ty 
and timi<l, returms to tlie parental X'ic.arnge an'd 
the gooselieriU' laisbes. In this case, then, the | 
sister lias clearly and iindeniah^y endured — er I 

— Hades for Ins sake, and sacrificed her life for 
Ids, as miieh as your Alcestis friend ever <lid. 
Nor wdll it occur to Tom, throughout his life, 
that lie lias fed the pride and strength of his 
maidiood on tlie .saji of his sister’s happiness 
and youth; and xv hen he has risen to the 
head of his pirofessiou, and counts hinis(.df a 
pirosperous and successful man, he xvill not feel 
that he owes all tliis to tlie gentle maiden ];ul,y 
xvhose colourless existence he now kindly helps 
: to suppiort,’ 

^ ‘Oh, I agree with you !’ I ciied. ‘I know 
of so many cases like that 1’ 

‘ And there are many other niinor occasions/ he 
continued, ‘in xvliich. sisters sufler — er— Hades 
for their lirot hers, and mothers for their sons, i 
and daughters for their parents. IVlieu tJtere is 
a sudden illnesB in a family — -xvlio is called on. 
to give up occupations and eiigagcmenis at a 
inoment’s notice, and. retire beliind siieeis that 
have been xvnnig out in ca.rl3Qlic acid ?— the 
mother, the si.ster, the d.aughteiV or the aunt! 
YHio goes away to golf, or to fish ; or, if 
obliged to remain in town, who lixn.‘,s at his club, 
and grumbles on tlie state of alMrs, and eon-, 
siders liimself personally ill-used ?— the fatliei’, 
the brother, the .son, or tlie iiiiclo ! IVho is 
expected, by divine right, to knoxv how to deal 
gently but fiimily xvith tlie pieevisli patient, and 
xvlio hiccompaiiies the convalescent to the un- 
desirahle seaside ? — the mother, the sister, the 
daugliter, or the annt! Who comes in once a 
da}^ to a.sk ‘ How are you this morning?’ and 
then liiirry axvay to his avocations and ]ileasures? 
—the father, the brotlier, the son, or the uncle! 

On. this ociiasion, then, tlie mother, sister, 
daughter, or aunt, clearly and undeniably .suffers 
— er — Hades/ 

‘ AYell, but men are so in the xvay in a sick- 
room ! ’ 

■ ‘Oh, if it comes to tliat, Admetns xvonld 
jirohahly have said men xvere .so in the xvay in 
Hades. " Or take— oh I there are so many times 
when .sistevs, and aunts, and daughters suffer 
martyrdom V ^ j 

‘ well, granted — But how does this affect 
me V 

‘It enushes 'your argument If don’t 
approve of xvoiuan’s subjectioiq nmsti/t only. 
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not iiifirry, you must leave fatlicr and brotlier, 
and odusiu \aiid uuelc3, midj Ivy leaving them, 
leave a, great man}" otlier things besides, and 
live by yourself and for yourself. Wouldn’t 
you ratlier iiiarry me?^ 

MVell, it seems that I gain nothing/ 

Wbni gain {icrtain privileges which society 
confers oil a married lady/ 

^ Notts (ivons change tout cela I ^ I liried. ‘ What 
intrinsic value lias the feeble Mr Noodle, witli 
Ids ivf'odiug chin and his two songs and Ids 
five ideas, tliat I should give precedence to a 
young woman, just because sire lias ccmsented 
to be, bis wife? Or is the social status to be 
eonfeia'ed by way of compeiisatloTi '? If so, poor 
girl, site may sweep Inn* liridvil fineries out 
bebjre me and welcome.’ 

‘ But suppose it were not Mr Noodle, bnt 
some one who could not sing, and had six 
ideas 

‘ It does not alter tlie case. A woman, I 
consider, by assenting to the obsolete doctrine 
llmt matrimony digiiifi<3s lier, is paying a bar- 
baric compliment to man.^ 

‘Will you pay me the barbaric compliinent 
of niarryiiig me 
‘No, I won’t.’ 

‘ Do you dislike me personal ly?’ 

‘ I shall soon. I never heard of any one pro- 
posing in suclx an argumentative nianner before !’ 

‘ Blit you met niy proposal by logic, and I 
have logically provecl you to be in the wrong.’ 

1 battled for a little while ; but bis pro- 
position seemed plausible, and so, as I pride 
myself on being strictly just, I promised to 
reliect on it, and he went away, saying he 
would come to-morrow to learn the result of 
my rellections. 

’ When lie came next day, I told him that I 
agreed witli Vum : I was acting the part of 
Afcesiis: I would do so no more. As long 
as a woniau pandered to tlie selJisliiiess of 
her male relatives — be they fathers, brotliers, 
husbands, cousins, or uncles — as long as she 
consented to recei^'e anything at their hands, 
and BO put herself into the position of being 
r<3)piired to give in return, they required it 
of lier bliat she should daily give her life for 
theirs. It was injustice to won lan in the ab- 
stract to yield to such state of inatters. I 
would yield no longer. 

‘ Vou will tlien be just to one poor fellow in 
the concrete?’ he. cried. 

‘I shall go intcv lodgings,’ I 
Hi.s face fell suddenly." 

‘May, you are joking!’ he exclaimed. 

I assured him that I wa.s not joking. I had 
suddindy realised that I was a slave. 

lie loolced round the drawing-room. It is a 
very pretty room, full of old carved wood and 
soft colours ami the .scent of many llowers. 

‘Do yon call this slavery?’ he asked, with a 
, dramatic gesture. 

./ ‘It requires cleaning annually,’ I replied. 

' , ,‘Yoav father is very kind and indulgent to 
. yon, is he not V ' 

V-. ‘I have no doulit that Admetirs was kind 
and iudukeut to Akestis in evervtbiug except 

iillrias/;’ y 

• ‘ fi>h,, may Akestis go to everlasting per ’ 

'It k exactly what .she did do.’ 


‘No ; Hercules went and bronglit lier back. 

He bad evidently been reading it up. I felt 
snublied. 

He protested till the dres.sing-gong sounded ; 
but I remained as firm as a rock. 

‘May,’ .said ni}" father at dinner that evening, 
‘that young De.spard seems to call li ere pretty 
often. This is the third day running, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, pajia ; but lie won’t ever come here 
again/ 

' ‘‘Wliy not ?’ asked my father, looking up at 
me Iveeidy. 

‘ Because I am going away.’ 

‘ Going away ? Wliere ?’ 

‘I am going into lod— lod — lodgings!’ I cried, 
bursting into tears. 

‘i\ly little May, what is it?’ he asked, coming 
round to me at once. 

‘ Oh, you arc .so— .so very kind to me, papa ! — • 
and — and rm .sure you don’t lueaii it ! But 
you s — s — send me down into Hades for you!’ 

‘ My dear child !— wliat strong language ! 
Wliat do you iiican V 

I dried my eyes, and told liiru all alioiit 
Alcestis. 

He did not take it nearly so well a.s Captain 
Despard had done. He was very angry, and 
talked about ‘ rank folly,’ and ‘ modern notions 
derived from reading idiotic novels/ I pointed 
out that tlie notions were derived from an 
intelligent cDinprehen!3ion of ancient e]as.sical 
mythology, and he told me : to go to bed. I 
went, tliough it was not yet ten o’clock, feeling 
exce.s.sively miserable, but with iny nniid now 
firmly made up. ‘\V hat more is needed, save 
one touch of martyrdom, to inake a woman 
feel sure she is in the right? 


HEAYEN ON EARTH. 

Tni3 lieaveijs in ay lo,se tlieir blue and gold, 

The lilies ficeiitless lie ; 

The ro.‘;e.s, when the winds blow cold, 

Afay fade, and Ml, and die; 

The merle.s may hide in bush and brake, 

The lark and tliriLsh be dumb; 

But Love can constant surnmer make 
Within the walls of home. 

Though tunniltB loud may id-se and reign 
In market-place and squai*e; 

Though greed and strife in .street and lane 
Make di.scord on the air; 

Yet angiy feelings enter not, 

And discords never come 

To noble hall or lowly cot, 

If there is Peace at home. 

And though tlie years bring pain and woe, 

And many an hour of care; 

Tlmugh soft cheeks pale and hollow grow", 

Ami silvery while the hair; 

Still sorrows lighter seem to bear, 

And fuller joys become — 

A heaven on earth is surely where 
Love reigns ’with Peace at home. 

M. Rock. 
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PllICE lid. 


some (lare-deviL Kext to the Kuril sits a solemn- 
x\ N A.EAIENIAN WEDDING. looking fire-worshipper, in closely -titting Hack 
By G. B. Burgin. cloth jacket, trousers, and aBtrakliaii cap. 

Ninety-one men and boy.s of all ages are seated The proceedings commence with a small glass 
together in double rows. The room is decorated of mastic (a most eviUsinelliiig spirit) all round, 
in til e usnal Armenian fashion, with mirrors, including tlie boy. Then come the innsicians ; 
carpets, divans. Bowls of blue china stand on they are sliabby and moiirnf ill, and their discord- 
ledges close to tlie ceiling. These are heirlooms, ant melodies .sound like the howling of a pack of 
and 111 list not be broken for fear of ill-luck, wolves. Then there is a solo on an Arabic luirp, 
Tliere is a gaudy clianclelier in tlie middle of the Tlie performer is so energetic, his little parch- 
room, surmounted by a glass peacock, and tin ment-covered fingers so active, bis tum-liddy-tuhi- . 
sconces shine dully tliroiigli the thick haze of tkldy-tums so rapid, ami his despair at the eon- 
tobacco smoke. duct of one Fatima .so great that we are full of 

As I enter, with as little noise as possible, sympathy when he declares his intention of 
every one lises effusively. According to oriental quaffiiig the flowing bowl which she hands to him 
ideas of etiquette, a certain amount of import- even should it eoiituiii poison ; for one glance 
auee in oiu/s demeanour is iudi.spensable. The from her eyes can transform the deadliest draught 
Orientals have no notion that it can pay to re- into life-giving nectar. And so on, until the 
sped, a man who does not respect himself; and, Kurd and tlie Persian volunteer a dance, 
thoiefore, if a Pasha of two tails visits you, you Tlie Kurd takes the Persian’s right luind in his 
should dernean. yourself as if you were a Paslia j left. TTiey commence proceedings with a ‘ oiie- 
of three. This may not be a very gentlemanly two-three, oiie-two-three, hop, skiji, and jump,’ 
rule of conduct : but it is one which is almo.st to which they add a vocal accompaniment, 
iiulispensable. hat are they singing about?’ I ask, after 

A mie-eyed gentleman in a blue dressing-gown tifteen minutes of this monotonous perforBiauce, 
assures me that it is the proudest day of his life * The death of a Kurd ]iriiice.’ 

to \vekoine such a distinguished guest in Mardin. After another quarter of an hour has elapsed I 

A window is opened to let the smoke clear away, make the same inquiry. 

and with two hundred and seventy-three move- H)h, Effendi, the death of another Kurd 

ments of the right arm I salute the ninety-one prince.’ 

guests. After supper, which is served on an enormous 

The bridegroom’s father takes his place below | circular tray supported by a low stool, we return 
a burly Turk with a mole on his forehead — a ; to the salon. 

Alohammetlau is always entitled to sit above a Shriller and .shriller ring out the llageolets lii 
Christian. Then come six; Turkish officer.s, then j the courtyard. Tambourine and gnitar pkyer.s 
a boy sucking a cigarette, and a Kurd chief, ! jostle each other ; a thrill of excitement lights up 
who, on consideration of receiving a big ]>revsent, ' the impassive countenances of the spectators, 
has promised not to mole.st the bride and bride- j ‘AVliat are they going to doP I ask. ^AAdiere's 
groom. He has fine aquiline feature.?., small ears, 1 the bridegroom V 

and tiny feet. Ilis diuss coii.sists of a silk turban j ‘Etfeiuli, they are going to dress him. By 
blazing with false brilliants, striped silk troirsei’is, Allah, he cometh.’ 

and a gold-laced, tight-Iitting jacket. A natty A brawny barber, hia arms bare to the elbow, 
black lamb.skin over-jacket fits closely to bis bustles in. His assistant carries a chair, over 
shoulders, and a crimson sash, studded with silver- which k spread a dowered towel. Then enters 
hilted daggers, encircles the waist of this hand- j a procession. The bridegroom, his countenance 
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of iif^lien pallor (it has been floured for the occa- surrounds himself Avith a vast army, and de- 
sion), totters alonc^ supported by sympathising vises fresh ^ methods by which, lie^ may extenni- 


' How long, 0 


sion), totters along supported Uy sympaliusing vises ii.t:c>u iuyuu-n,i.^ uj wu.^u. ™ 
friends nate the whole Armenian race. ‘ How long, 0 

After ho is slnived hy the barber, a variety of Bold, how long? 

costly and wonderful garments are put upon him, ~ ^ — -™-. 

jdlo*f thenn gifts froni his fair GcMnira. Fourteen THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 


of tl,e _ljn.k.groom’s brothers each l.o!aing_ a chapteb ix. (co,it*W). 

candle in the right hand, s(:rip him to tlie skin, 

md then re-clotlic liim-^-ueiv luidergarments, When their Inhig had (umsed before thorn and 
tliree green silk waistcoafe, a blue silk robe, it wars realised that he intended personally lead- 
sash, flowered white satin overcoat, two jackets ing tliem to victory, a pll of joy went up, 
over that, a long loose blue robe, and a new fez. and it was instantly noticeable that the great 
The stockings, however, do not fit, and the bride- mass pushed on even faster than before. I was 
groom grumhlf^s. Tiien lie kisses my hands, and riding just lieiiiiid tlie king, perliaps fifty yards 
sits tlowii beside me on tlie divan. in advance of the fighting line. If anything, 

M suppose you’re very happy?’ I somewhat my horse was a better one tlian his, and I had 
infeliciloiisly ask, not knowing how^ to begin. all my work cut out to keep liim in his pjlace. 
He smiles as if in pain. The excitement of that charge I cannot hope to 

'You love your bride very much V niake you umlerstaml. I liad never experienced 

‘Vervinnch indeccl.’ anything like it before, and I don’t suppose I 

10 ) ever shall again, ihe rush through the ei-isp 

= ri‘“N'’ T f T> air, the roar' of the battalions behind me, the 

Itncndi, 1 forget. ^ ^ fighting that was rising in my 

Fortunately, at this juncture the music again abandonment of all care, and 

strikes up in the courtyard, and dancing begins tPe one set desire to come to close; ciuarters 
with great spirit around two bonfires — the women with the foe, were sufllcient to produce a 
at one, and the men at the other. A group of peculiar kind of intoxication in whieii every 
ohl women squat on the housetop. In another emotion and every thought seemed quite dis- 
corner of the courtyard the flames throw a tiiict and enjoyable. — ^ ^ 

Rembrandtish light upon a group of withered A few seconds now' would bring u.s to close 
crones. quarters with the foe ; already I could see them 

8ix be 4 autiful Armenian girls, carrying bundles crouched behind their w’orks waiting to receive 
of the bride’s clothes on their heads, take their us. At this range the execution done by their 
places at a third fire. They are sniali arid slight, 'guns was terrible in tlie extreiue. It seemed to 
with melting <L’irk ejais, voluptuous forms, and nuv ini passible that anjMiian could live to reach 
tinv hands. They wdiiii round and K>iind; i that glittering line of bayonets. And yet, 


blazing witli gold ami .silver coins, in a kind of | strange to relate, even wliile tliat tliought was 
waltz step, tluir short blue robes displaying ! in niy mind, I wuis conscious of no fear. If 


beautifully moulile‘1 ankles. Mo.st of the in wear eyery tdber man in our army bLdiind me were 
blue nrusliii veils, strings of jiearls ill their long, killed, it seemed certain that I .should escape 


braithal lre*syr^, airl heavy gold bangles on wrists | scot-free. I can only suppo.se tbat this must 
and ankles. 1’heir dancing einbudie.s the poetry | be the case with most ineii under similar coix^ 


of motion. Now darting soft, langniBhing looks ditions, otiierwise no human being would surely 
upon the spectators, iiu\y revolving around each be insane enough to- run such awdiil risks, 
other with parted lips and fiashlng eyes, they For upwards of a hundred yaixls from the 
are alike attractive and beautiful in their iiii- base of the hill, the plain \vas .strewui with 
alfeeted enjoyment and arth^ss de.sire to plea.s(3, large rocks. In some places they w-ere so clo.se 
Near the <la,ncer.s stand several old W'Omen togetlier that to go straight forwuird Was a most 
wlio utter at iutervuls a peculiarly shrill cry, difficult, if not vvell-nigh impossible ])roceeding. 
thereby invoking all good inlluences upon the The pace, how^ever, at which w’e were travelling 
happy couple. rendered it an equally hard matter to turn to 

To-morrow evening the bride, .surrounded by right or left. Under these circuin&tances, w’e 
her friend;?, will go to the church-door on horse- w'ere perforce compelled to cuiiLinue in as 
back : the bridegroom walks. On their arrival .straight a line as poss-ible, dodging the obstacles 


the priest will come to the poreli and explain, in our 'way. as best we might Thi.s erj*atic 
to bride and bridegroom the obligations of matri- course w‘as destined to prove my doing or un- 
inony. The pna'cssion will then march slowly doing, as I cared to consider it, for in eudea- 
romul the church, preceded by players on bells vouring to avoid one rock 1 crashed into 
' n.jid eyinhals. On reaching the altar, the bihle another, and the result was eminently disastrous, 
and bridegroom’s foreheud.s ■will be placerl in My horse leapt into the air in an endeavour to 
juxtapo.sition, ami their lieads tied together with clear it, caught it full and fair upoti his che.st, and 
•gold cliaina The bride keeps herself veileil for ‘ turned an almoftt complete .somcnsault, thi-owlng 
■ three days, and is not left alone witli her hn.sband me over his head, and rolling upon me wlien he 
Until this time has elapsed. liad gcl me on tlie ground. I have a vague re- 

But now tliere is no more feasting or giving eollection of crawling imder the shelter 'of the 
.ill' niarriage ^ with the.se poor people. Their rock to avoid being trampled on, of observing 
•■'bildegrboia Js Death — Famine and Pestilence the troops go panting b^q and of seeing a young 
" attend hiin * and the murderous monster w-ho man have liis head severefl from his body by a 
aitS' upon the- throne of Islam .smiles cynically, shell, and the former come rolling and pitching 
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IfUvarTs iiu;, liefore 1 (.•uiisciotisiK\‘:rf and ' pulling a It-Uei' from his pocket as he eaiue, 

reineiiiber no iiiuve of what ha[)pmied. _ | .lie Jiauded it to the king. 


it must have been upwards of lialf an lionr 
later wlieii 1 opened inv eyes again. To my 
surprise, L iliscovereil that I was lying beneath 
a tree on the saane palm-topped hill where I 
IkkI i,'een standing with the king and Ihe 
genei'id coiinnanding wdien tlie Irittle had cr»in- 
meneiMl, His M;ijesty was kneeling by my side 
vitii an anxious face, and one of the ine'lical. 
stair was fetding my pulse. As soon as they 
saw' that L was oiiee more conscious, a glass of | 
biaiidv and waite*r was given to me, and under | 
the inlhience <d’ tliis stimulant I was soon inV” ! 
^ self again, though wtdully weak and sore. 

I ‘Wiiat lia,s iiapp'-nedV I asked of the king 
! its rCsfUj as I cniild Speak. M)id we capture the 
])ositiou T’ 

' \\b‘ have been victorious all along the line,’ 
])(* an.'-overed. ‘Idle enemy ai’c now in full 
la' treat ‘ 


What is the meaning of tliis?’ cried tlie 
king, turuing ghastly white as he spoke. ‘Wliat 
is it that brings yoii here?’ 

‘ Treachery, your Majesty,’ cried the priest. 
‘Her iMaJesly the ipieeu bade me deliver this 
as soon as iny horse conhl bring me to you. 
1 ha,ve ridden from the cajutal since sunrise 
this morning.’ 

As h(.‘ spnko he ga.v<i a little sigh and next 
moment fell in a dead faint at our feet. Hu 
Jh-rg and one of his aides sprang to his assist- 
ama% and having ])icked him up carried him 
inttj the hut. 

The king meainvhile had opened the letter, 
and was reading it as if his life depended uii 
it. Wlieii he liad linished lie seized lue by the 
arm. 

‘ For (tod's sake, Tnstow, come with me,’ lie 
sai<l in a, voice I hai'dly recfjguised. ‘This 


ddiaiik (tod,’ I said. ‘ Four Alajesty has won i lettea* contains terrible news, and I must consult 
a virfoiy to-day of which any imtion might be ; with voii upon it.’ 


pnmtb'’ 

\^’hen I was ahle to move, I rose, and lean- 
ing on the kings arm, for I was still extremely 
shaky, lotdieii acrecss tlie fiat tie- field. Already 
the amhiihmce corps were hard at work collect- 
ing the wounded of both sides and conveying 
them to the impromptu hospitals which had 
been erected on the hill adjoining Hii Berg’s 
headquai'lers. The eneany’s strong position on 
the other side of the jdain, as well as the 
butteries to right and left of it, had faBeii into 


1 followed him to a spot iu the jungle some 
fifty yards oi* .so from the liut. Here he 
turned and f<n:‘.ecl me. 

‘.Read tliat Ictbu*,’ lie said, handing it to me, 
‘and tell me wliat you tliink of it.’ 

I seated my.sclf on a fallen tree, and did as 
1 was ordered. It was from (31iYia, and read 
a.s follows : 

^ Tee Ovi'AiniL, TuestJfu/ Mgk^^ 

‘ AIy owx oear Mauik--I have, I fear, ter- 
rible news for yon. If 1 do not exjtJuiu my 


oiu* Inmds, while a large supply of arm.s ami , meaning a.s well as .1 should otherwise like, to 
ammunition Imd heeome our property. The j do, rcmeiuhcr I am writing iu the greate.^t 

army, llu.shiM{ with its success, waas prujiared for ' ])Ossible ha.ste and in terrible distress of mind, 
anything, ho the, king infoianed me, and could | To-uight, aftei’ you had gone, Fatalie was 
with diiliciilty be re.strained from following t.he | walking upon tlie. balUements alone, (diiite by 
foe into the jungle to which they had re- ' chauco she sat down for a little wliile upon 
treated, ! the jiarapet in^ar the wdndow ()f (ieiituval Roefhe’s 

Leaving the kiioll, we descended to the lucid- , (piailers. Mobile there., .slie lieard Ijiiii iu 
quarters’ hut in order to recover ourselve.s a,ftcr j earne.''^t {*onver.sati<jn with a .stranger, a French- 
Uie exiu tions of the day. The .sun was now . man, wh<.t arrived in the. citadel to-day under 

directly overhead, and we liad ta.sted no food ' tla^. jjreiem*{» of .seeking service under yuiir 

since daylight. Having sati.sfied our hunger, we ; ^lajft.'^ty’.s colours. Fnmi wliat she overheard, 
laid ourselves down, and iu my case i know ^ they were di.sciissing the event which is to 

that iu h'ss than a minute I was as fa-st asleep ^ take ]da<je at midiiiglit to-niglit. How I 


as 1 had ever been in my life. 


to tell }'uu of .sucli, Ireacliery, such, blae.k 


When i wctke it wa.s three o’clock, and from , double-dy<ai villainy, I do not know. Om^ 
the cummotiun outside the lint it was evident , thing, however, is evident. .Ruche is tlie traitor 
that Something impjortant was hajipeiiing. ilav- ■ Instow' Inis aiway.s believed liha to be, and not 
ing convinced myself that the enemy must be i your faitiiful .servant as you sn]ipose. diis plot 
ailwnicing, [ sprang to my feet, ami clutching | i.s as follows : At half-past twelve o’cloc.k to- 
my sword ran to the iloor. But it wa.s nothing ' night a ine.sse.nger is to arrive, presumably 

of the kind. the steep pa,th tliat had been ; from you, who will report that the aiwiy lias 

cleared through the ,iutigle, a man was toiling | received a terrible defeat, and that the king 

on a worn-out horse. (Jovered with foam, i require.^ the instant servicc.s of as many <.>f the 

lurching from side to side, panting so that we ' garrison as cun he despalclied. Under pretence 
could hear him even at the distance we were . of comjilyiiig with this dtmmud, the majoiity 
from him, he made his way hiward.s us. Who , of the trot>ps, ceiiainly all those who are faith- 
he was it was impos.sil.de to tell at that ilFtam^e, ; ful to your tlirone and person, will he niarclied 


but when he reached the hut a surprise was 
in store for us. He was none other than, the 
young priest, whom 1 have. inentione<l to you 
before, Hi.s Maje.sty’s chaplain at the citadel, 
Father Ambroi.se. f could hardly believe my 
eyes, and I could see that the king was equally 
iisti'mished. 

Having half-.scramhle.(.k half-dropped from tlie 


out of the citadel into the surrounding a>nnUy» 
A messenger will tlieii be despatched to the 
French cominander, who is now within fifty 
miles of the jdaee, coming from the east with 
three thousand men, and l^eibre the troiqis can 
return the ciapital will be in the enemy’s hands. 
Not knowing who may be in the plot, I have 
written this letter, and am now sending it to you 


bn . 


Sialdle to the ground, he staggered towards us, j by the Padre, who is the only person iu the 


m 
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selves liave often a mistakeit ambition to see tlieir 


ciOulei ^y(‘ can trust. ilr will ride to the 
fleatli, if need be, to didiver it into, your 
lianfls ; and when you receive it, you will take 
pucli actitm a,s you may think necessary. If 
y<»u could only f(.)nni in jx'rson, you would turn 
the tables on ibeiUj and we should be saved. 
As it is, I sljuli not give in while there is a 
nia]i in the forlres.s to stand by me. God be 
with you, my luisljaud. — Your devoted wife, 
()MV lA.’ 

‘What is tf» be done'r asked the king when 
I liad finished reading, and handed the letter 
back to Idrn. 

‘We must think,’ 1 a,nswered, ; ‘ and that 
(piiekly loct. What time was that letter de- 
spatelied ? ’ 

‘TIio Padre says he left at sunrise tins 
morningd 

‘Or in other words a.t live oadock. He was 
here at three. What time is it nowH 

‘Just half-past.’ 

‘Eight liuurs and a half to do the return 
journey. Can it he done, tliink yoiiH 

‘It must, he done/ he answei'ed vehemently^ 
‘Come what may, I must he in the citadel l)y 
twelve o’clock. Du Derg must hnd us horses, 
and v’e must start at once. I presmne yon 
will come with me?’ 

‘You may be sure of thalJ 

He held out his hand and gripped mine 
tightly in it. 

‘Gcd ]>kss you for a true friend,’ he said. 
‘And now for boot and saddle, and tlie king 
to the r(‘scue. The traitors shall see with, 
whom tliey have to deal.’ 

l^ive minutes later Du Beig had been in- 
formed t,)f wliat liad tidvcn platte at the capital, 
and was making arrangemmits to despatch a 
column to intercept the force that was making 
bjr tlui citadel from the cast, and a quarter 
of an hour aft(.u’ that the king and 1 were on 
the backs of the hahl hu]^ses in tlie cam]>, 
]iroceeding m'-ross country as fast, as our animals 
could talui us to tlie rescue of the city. 

{To he ciMtimwd,) 


ACOOU^'TANCy AND ITS FUTURE. 

By A MsMBEn t>F me Pp.ofkssion. 

Pbrhap.s one of the most interesting and at the 
.same time significant and pressing problems of 
the lime is the constant and increasing difficulty 
•wliich presents itself to parents desirous of finding 
a suitable and promising occupation for their 
sons ; such an one as will, with steady application 
and perseverance and a reasonable amount of 
ability^ at least yield an adequate remiineratioii 
in years to come. 

It seeiUvS a fact, as curious as it is unfortiinale, 

, that too large a proportion of the rising genera- 
tion whose fathers are in btisiness entertain 
sibme antipathy to following the same occupation, 
and look as a rule towards tlie ‘professions* for 
' their future held of labour. How far this may 
lic: due to some mistaken idea its to the relative 
Hligiuty of labour ’ we need aiut stop to inquire; 
' butHt is not. seldom the case tliat parents them- 


sons educated to some one or other of the pro- 
fessions by reason of tlie eiToneous impressions 
they hold of its pro.spects, and the social position 
wliicli it opens out to those engaged in it. 

S(.)mething of tlie same feeling lias extended to 
almost every rank and class, and as a natural 
coiisctfuence the lapse of time has, under such 
circumstances, lu'oiight about a condition of things 
wliich has resulted in a cry of ‘overcrowding’ 
(and consequently ‘ o\'er-competition ’) wdiich, not 
loud at first, has rapidly grown in inteiisity each 
succeeding year. It is not surprising therefore 
to find that witlva<i:t increasing knowledge of tliese 
i’acts, and the evident continued invasion of the 
pj’ofessions liy numbers of articled clerks, a 
greater amount of caution and courage is being 
sliovui liy tli(.)se who at one. time would not have 
tliouglit twice had an opening presented itself 
for any of their sons in any of the professions. 
Leaving out of consideration the army, navy, and 
the church, and devoting more particular atten- 
I tion to wfjat may he termed the practising profes- 
sions, it has lieeii for many years increasingly plain 
that those of medicine and law are sadly over- 
crowded, and tliat the percentage who embark in 
practice, and ultimatcdy, from sheer force of 
coinpetition, retire defeated, is an alarming and a 
growing one. It may truly be said that unless 
the coinmeiieing practitioner, be lie doctor, 
liarrister, or lawyer, has at Ms disposal sufficient 
independent means to enable him to wait a 
very considerable pieriod for an income in the 
shape of ‘ fees,’ his chances of success are small, 
ami ]>y degrees are growing ‘beautifully less.’ 
Of the depressing position of those who of 
necessity give up tlie struggle it is not neces- 
sary to' speak at any length.; their number is 
considerable, and, drifting back, as assistants or 
commenoing in some new and jirecarious sphere,, 
they lament the chance which led them to the 
profession of tlieir clioice, witli peihaps the added 
cousd ousn ess that the best years of their lives 
have been wnsted. 

With such facts as these becoming more and 
better known, it is not surprising tliat attention 
is being increasingly directed to one of the pro- 
fessions wdiich, though not claiming great anti- 
qiiity, and yet Ixnng of great and increasing 
importance, is not as yet so sadly ovei'stocked-^ 
namely, that of the accomitant. If wm venture to 
indicate in some degree the scope of the work 
included in the term ‘accountancy,’ and the 
future prospects of those entering it, it may 
probably be useful to parents seeking suitable 
openings for sons about to leave school and com- 
mence the battle of life. 

Though the profession has but lately received 
its ]>re.sent organisation, it is not of course a new 
one. As a separate business it can hardly lie said 
to he move than a century and a half old ; the 
oldest exam] lie of the word in this sense given 
liy the Philological Society’s New English Dic- 
tionary dates from 1539 : ‘The said Books shall he 
examined with the Accoin]>tants and particular 
Ulerkes lor the perfecting of the same.’ There 
w^ere ‘ Accomptants-genexuil ’ of various public 
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oliioos ill the yeveiiteentli century. 'Jlie cjirliest ! stands lii^iier in the estf‘eni of tlie lueroantile ainl 
.speciim*!! of the modern spoiling ‘accountant’ ' gcnieral euinmiiuily tlian ever liefore. 
mven hy ])r Murray is, oddly oiiougli, from Tom : And now let, ns look tor a moinont at the 
D’Urfey*'^^ E/^/.s* to rnrge d/rA/acAo/// (1710), wliero ■ future of liigher accountancy. It cannot be said 
lueritirm is luade of be ovt3rero\vded at tlie lU'esent t;inie. Beldoni, 


luerition is made of i be ovt3rero\vded at tlie lU'esent t;inie. Beldoni, 

. , .1 ,, P V w ever, does the eaiialde luuctitioner want for 

KV tlx'^Kulc ,rf I'hreo. eri.ployinei.t uiO ,mw coniimmcius; prac- 

, tn-e, pinvided they are iierse.veriug and have a 

‘ At 3 contpta,nt’ is the torrn used by Isaac laylor thorough acquaintance with their duties, iind it 
in the middle of this century ; and the iirst a remunei’ativ(3 and iiroinising oin'ming for tlteir 


lie or. nils ceui,ui,>' , roiu cue ivniuneiutivc and jiroinising opening ior tlteir 

c>;a m pic. c)f ^'lccount^Ulcy■' given by the Dictionary I talents. But is it likely to lai .so in years to 
is of 185-L ■ _ _ , ■ , 1 come, ‘t 

Blie c.vteiisivo and unique ('Xperience which qq^. iinniediatC3 future givi^s mnry iudii'atiou of 
tin: ]»ractJcc of the old acct.uint.anc.y gave to its u'reat, iuermse in arannuitants’ work, and umcli 
members, atid tlic knowledge ol the inner work- it is dini to tht3 economic etmditinns under 
ings of every cfui<‘ei vahle class ol Inisiness which | wliich commerc.(> i.s carried on, resulting, as they 


they acquin^d, marked them put as being end- Juive done in the past and promise to do still 
ncnlly suitable for the iliities ol Trustees in Bank- | more in the futin’e, in an evei‘-enlargiug volume 
rnptcy am] j.a'quidalor.s <.)f jnihlic and privaiu com- I of ti-mle, both inland and foreign, d'aking this 
panics, and to-day their duti(3S may ])raetically, 1 foj- granted, the stre^ss of commerce and the 
tliougdi mtt wholly, he classed^ umler the Dvo | vogiilations wldcli tlie law of the laud imposes on 
great heads of accounts puid liquiilatious. The .those engaged in it promise to bring the expert 
magnitude and variety of th(3 work comprise<l in | aci!oiintant into greater need than ever before, 
the dillereiifc subdivi.'-ioiis of these t-wo chief Absolutely impartial and accurat(3 accounts, a 
hra.nclies is unique, and give^ to the accountanl/s | porfectl}^ truC3 adjustment of profit and lo,«s, a 
profession a distinction aii<l imt)ortauce whic.h is ' correct system of costs, and tlie ])reparation of 
fast being judicial!}' rccoguised. xVs e,xpc3,rl hook- fair aud coin])h3te balance slieets by iiidepeiulent 
kccpci’s find aci'ount.aiit.s, auditous^ of private find persons, are fill becoming more generally recog- 
public parinersliips aud conqiauies, accountants ni.sral as nece.ssities in mercantile houses which 
to large trusts and cor[)0]‘arioiis, trustees in bank- liave in times past worked more by ‘rule of 
ruplcy aud private arrangements, liquidators of thumb;’ find such are, in. increasing niimlKirs, 
compfiiiies, recAUvers, and arbitrators on matters availing themselves of the seiaices of lho,sc who 
of account, their services are in constant demaml, by training and experience are. in every way fitted 
and the qualilit'ations demanded of a thoroughly to give vfdiiable and nmterial assistance. Of the 
cnpalile pmcti.dng ficconntaiit are as searching remarkable extension of joint-stock enterprise and 
as ihe.y are varii.Ml ; demanding, in^ addition to a | tlie consequent increasing aj‘>pointineni of indc- 
thonmgh knowledge of the technicfditie.^ of the i ]>eiident professioiifd auditors it is hardly neces- 
profession, a cle.ar liead, a keen perce]>tion <d: ' sfiiy to s]>eak ; tlie held is an f3ver-wideniiig one; 
prohahiliiies find possibilities, and a ihoruiigh ! whilst the serviiies of accomitfuits in such matters 
.knowledge of Immaii initure. ^ | of ficci.mnt as executorsliips, trusi.s, and otlmr 

flow i'fiv the iU3mand fm* accountancy services splieres are. being rapidly and surely (Extended, 
is pi'ogressing may to some extent be judgcid Bo far as hankrnptcy and liquidfitions are (u>n- 
from the .fact that in the course of the Ifist cerned, toiq the. outlook is iiromising. There is a 


thirty years the immlier of jirofe.ssionul account- 
ants in permane.nt practici* lias more than 
doubled ; the membership of the Institute of 
Chailercd Account, ants fdone, which in 1882 
w.a.'< tdeven hundred and iiinetv-tliree, is now two 


growing icndc3n(*y to cntru.st tlie admiiiislration of 
estfitos in process of being wound u]» to practised 
accountants, with their necessarily intimate ac- 
fjuaintance with the details of business, rather 
tlifin to the red- tape olhcialism of the state dc- 


thousaml two hundred and^ forty-c3iglLt, whilst that | paidmeiits ; aud if present, indications are anything 
of some of the other professional societies shows j to judge by, it is more than probable that legis- 
a similar increase. It was as a consecpience of ! lation in future will lean more in the directfioii 
the, growth of tlie |>rofession, both iii numliers of the extension of uun-official trustees and liqui- 
and impmiuiice, thiit in 1880 a charter was dators than otherwise. But however that may 
granted incorporating under the before-mentioned he, certain it is that the .skill and training of 
title ceilnin petitioning accountants and provid- the accountant are becoming, and will continue to 
ing (ptrtaiiq liylaws as to the cpialitications to ].)e become, more aud more recognised as necessities 
lyipiired of futuiv ‘ Uliartered ’ accoiiutaiils, and in mercantile work, whilst ii is probably only a 
for the conduct of members of the profession, ipiestioii of time when the practice of the ])ro- 
Biiice that time cliarters have been granted, under fession will be restricted, as is the case with law 
strict conditions, to several Scottish socic3ti{*s, and and meilicine, to such as have qualified by articles 
in Jhigiaud there lias been incorporated the and examinations, and siibsei|uent membership 
‘Society of Accountants and Auditors,’ each and of one of the recognised societies, 
all of wliicli exist, speaking generally, Ho raise Of the question of th.e monetary remuneration 
the character of^ the jirofession and to secure wdiich usually falls to tlie share" of a qualified 
ior the community the existence of a class of practising accountant it is more diilicult to 
|)emuis well (jualilied to lie eiiqdoyed in the re.- .speak, blit it may reasonably be stated tliat it 
spon.'^ihle and dilHcult duties devolving on public will at least b (3 equal to that earned by the aver- 
accuuntants.’ That they have, by their system of age member of the legal profession. But itsliould 
e.^amiiiatious and compulsory training for live be borne in mind that in the accountant’s profes- 
yeaivs under articles, in the main fulilllcd tlieir sioii the practice which obtains among.st lawyers 
object is undoubted, and to~<lay ilie profession of terminating relations with th(3ir arti<3l(3d clerks, 
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a.« sodii as tlieir term of service is corajileted, is 
not followed in any degree?, and an accountant is 
gi.uierally glad to retain tlie services of one wlio 
has been witli liiin during articles. As a coiise- 
(]uen<?o, there is an exceptional nuin1)er of fully 
Cj nali lied professional accoimtants wlio contin ue 
their lolations inideiv their principal b ; nnd it may 
s;i,fcly be said that the prin.ci|>al values tlie ser- 
\’ i e(?.s of tliose wh o o f necessi ty 1 la \a'? acqu i rod m ucli 
confidential and private knowletlge as to the posi- 
tion of li is clients. As to the rem uiieratitm of these 
i( is hardly possible even to give an approximate 
idea. Between the extremes of al)ility will he 
found every grade of remnrieraLionj but sneh an 
assistant will probaljly erunmence at a .salary of 
about £120 to £lo0, rising to two or three 
hundred pounds or even higher, according to 
nbilitv. 


■, JUANITA. 

' ' CHAPTER V.-— CONCLUSION 

On a warm, sleepy afternoon, tlie afternoon of an 
Indian summer, llie train sloudy woiiiid its way 
through the Amlley of the Thousand Springs. 

; ' Ned was absorbed in conversation with his young 

wife. She had been asking many questioiiSj 
chiefly about matters that Inul often jinzzded her. 
Ned, a ele.ver, well-read luan himself, was only too 
glad to tell heiy what .she wished to know, and 
be was struck with tlie cleai’, acute comments she 
made at times on tlie .subject in Imnd ; and lie 
mentally smiled as lie comjiared her with .some 
feminine aeqn;iinlanc(‘s at home, who posed a.s 
leatlers in. trlieii' own particular set, and who 
Scorned to considi'r life was merely a routine 
of habhling gcmu‘aliiics and inane vaponrings, 
wclhflavouiv.d with the latest slang. His young 
mountain-beauty was natural and .simple in all, 
Imr way.s with a ([uiet dignity well suited to 
lier pfufecl. face ami figure. .Not Imt that there 
was a slumhering volenno liehind that ralm ex- 
■ ' terior, and Ned knew it, fur tliB girhs warm 

nature, when once etirretl, needed comstunt care.Bs- 
iiig and ar..surance of unchanging love from her 
liu.djaiid. 

b: ' At aJi exchinmlion from Ids w'ife, Ned looked 

fuinvard and saw that tlie train had halted, and 
that the leaders were talking to the two scouts, 
who had fallen back with news. Hastily riding 
ivp, Dave told him that hostile Imliams were re- 
ported on the adjacent blnfls a few miles ahead. 
A council was held, and it was decided to make 
. ; camp at once. As this was to be a decoy- 

|.'v' , camp, or camp to begnile the wary ho.stih,‘.s, "it 

was necoKsary to begin early vdiile theiv was 
, yet daylight. The animals were driven into a 

. ;; Binall space nearly aiirromided ]>y young cotton- 

/ I .wood and alder ii’ce.s, t.he pack.s were unloaded 
’ and piled in a half-circle, making a .serviceable 
,'y . v one lying on the ground full 

. . , length. At the open side of thm spaci*, some 
yards distant, the u.siial camp was made, 

' ■ lodges ci'scted, a fire started, and a few' ordinary 

’ y , artickes of camp use scattered about. The can- 
illpllll ::wks'da .behliid ■ 'tlnr 

; A. Rihils comfort. An early supper 

iiilillll J aiiuB "■ IdirTiketBb^wbrb 

I , will »w' iwigs dunb 

=\1)ms1r-/tough.Ij’''a them to . represent 


sleeping figures. At dusk tlie pack-animals 
were brouglit in and tied up behind the barri- 
cade for the niglit. The reason for tin's per- 
formance was tlie well-known habit of Imlian.s 
to make a niglit-attack wlieii possible, or rather 
at tlie first signs of da,.wn. The red.skin lielieve.s 
he will be li aim ted by tlie ghosts of Ids victims 
if he slays them save in daylight, .so he selects 
tlie hour of earliest dawn* few Ids mnrdei’ous 
attacks. Tindoy, who knew all the tricks of 
hi.s race, tohl the liarty when they liad lain 
down beldnd tlie barricade, rifles in hand, to 
sleep, as he won Id arouse tlieni when the time 
came — for the old warrior was sleepless x^dien 
danger threatened. 

Slowly the night pas.sed away ; the great stars 
blazed forth in the glory only seen in high 
altit.udes, a deep silence prevailing. Just at 
dawn the mournful bond, of a coyote liroke tlie 
.stillness, answereil by tlie low hooting of an 
owl. Tiiidoy’s outstretched arm silently awoke 
the sleepers. He knew that the cries were Indian 
•signahs. 

All of til eng including Nita, lying full length 
behind the barricade, pointed their luHes to tlie 
front and waited. In a few miniite.s dark 
figiire.s well defined against the coming dawn 
appeared ; and then came an irregular fire of 
slots directed at the dummy figures lying 
round the expiring fire, a .second volle}^ lieing 
poured into the lodges. As no movement wa.s 
made by the figures lying on tlie ground, the 
ho.stiles ru.shed in, scalpiiig-knives in hand, with 
joyful howls, thinking tlfey Imd massacred tlie 
party, and then a deadly hail of Imllets from 
eight repeating riflu.s surprised them. Sevc]*.al 
fell killed or disabled, the remainder crawled 
rapidly to cover, when a desultory fire was 
exchanged for nearly an hour. Indians much 
dislike figl I ting a concealed eiieniy. Some well- 
directeil shots from Dave’s and Ned’s gims 
emptied a few saddles — for the enemy liad now 
re-mounted and were circling round tlie baiai- 
cade as is their citstom. Aliont this time two 
mounted rriniiers came at racing speed to the 
attacking party, their hoises liluwn and covered 
with dust, Shouting loudly to the otheas, tlie 
whole party rode off at a sweeping gallop. 

I Tindoy, who wa.s watching and listening, saitl : 

! ^ They are gone. The white troops are coming 

I this way driving all before tli cm. ’ 

Tills was good news, but bad was to follow. 
Almost the last shot fired by the enemy liad. 
struck old Dave, the bullet entering lii.s neck, 
and penetrating to the heart. Tie lay on his back, 
ccinscioiis, but evidently dying. Nita, kneeling 
beside him, clasped his hand.s in both of hers, 
sobbing violently, while Ned moi.stened the ohi 
man’s lips with" veater. The dying man. with 
dilficulty gasped out : ^ My girl ! IvTita 1 be good to 
her,’ ami then he pa.'^.sed away, ilying as he had 
lived in the lieart of the eternal mountains. They 
buried him under a giant pine with a roughly-cut 
cross in the deep bark above him, piling up a great 
heap of stones over him to keep oE tlie sneaking 
coyote.s; and so they left him to hi.s eternal 
rest, with the whi.spering winds a.s his rerpiiem 
and the winter snows as a pall 

Er.sk ine deeply regretted ohl Dave’-s tragic 
mid.^ He liad liked the stern old man for his 
straightforward honesty, and he felt sorry for 


lill 
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JUANITA. 


Nitti'.s sal^e, lor slie wuy iiic<Jiisolublc ut lii’fii. 
Slie IrA been a coiiimde as well as daiight^.^r to 
Iier fatlior-lKul sliared liis iilcasiires and hard- 
; ships —bad so entered ini(j In’s life and liabits 
I that she felt they must never part; and now 
! lie luvl left lieis and lay calmly resting nnder 
I the great trees. She rcdiected in her grief how 
I iitteidy alniie his death would have left her 
I ha-.i tfun-e been no Ned to lean on and to comfort 
! her, ami she clung to her husband with increased 
I ailbriinn, were that possible. 

! l)a,ve'sh>ss was also a serious one for another 
I rea,son, and llrskine ivallsed that the old man^s 
j jirmlent a«lvict3 and readiness (.>1 resource in did!' 

I culties wnidd be greatly missed. Jfowever, 
he liadl to make tlie best of Ins situation, and 
requesting I'infloy to continue as Mieir guide, 
they started agai 1^011 their march, ddiey had not 
proceeded far before they were startled i>y a loud 
humming noise coming from a wide shalhiw 
i gulclr on' theiz' right, and the next moment tliey 
I saw ii multitude of mounted Indians with their 
I squaws and equipage come madly rushing to- 
; wards tlieiri, crying loudly to each other — the 
I screaming squaws the loudest. In an instant the 
i pack train was surrounded, and the mules swept 
! along with the resistless horile. Ned Jound him- 
’ self 'hemmed in by warriors, and Nita carried 
to the real' amongst the hideous ^squaws. It 
was all done ill a moment, and Ned saw his 
valued mules scattered amongst the fi'enzied 
crowd of redskins, whose mournful cries and 
savage glances filled him with Foreboding. 

This’ ltand was the remnant of Gliief Joseph’s 
tribe, ilie fighting chief of the Nez Perces. 
They were ileeing from the wliite cavalry behind 
thein, after liaving been badly worsted in a 
stubborn figlit on the jirevious day. Tliey Biim- 
bei'Ctl over a tiiousaiid in all, and wei'e panic- 
Btrickeij at the result of the last light, ivhcn 
i the wiiites, though much the smaller party, 
ha<l given them a never-to-be-forgotten lesson 
I in the famous battle of the Big Hole. They 
i were hooding fur Wyoming, to hide in the rock 
; fastnesses of the Wind Eiver mountains. Nci.l 
j vainly tried at times to edge liis horse to the 
j outside of tlie throng, w'hersupon scowling riders 
! pointed to the front, pressing their horses against 
las and brairlishing long knives above liis head, 
so as to let liim plainly understand he had to 
obey oi’ders or lose his scalp. To his great relief, 
tliey halted at a stream, their liorses blown and 
ex'lLansted —for, as he learned later, they had 
been riding since early <hiwn. His pack mules 
were bleeiling from the arrow pricks given l:»y 
the Iiuiians to keep the animals from falling 
behind ; but be noticed with surprise and satis- 
faction that all were collected in one spot, and 
the }inck.s uiiloafled in a heap together. 

Ned was then led to a young pine tree, where 
lie was ordered to sit down, two Indians bind- 
ing him to the tree round the waist, but leav- 
ing bis legs and arms free. They searched him, 
taking his arms away, and left a guard beside 
, him. He could see nothing of Tindoy or Nita. 
Dread as to Nita’s possible fate overpowered him. 
How lung he sat there in his helpless despair he 
Jaiew not, until recalled to his senses by 'feeling 
, a htmd on his .slionlder. Looking up he saw a 
tall, handsome Tndiun with eagle’s feather in his 
hair slanding hefore him. His bonds were cut 


and Ills guard vaniished. Joseph, for it was he, 
told liim in goud English to stand up, and 
asked him who he was and who, was tlie white 
wonian. Ned brielly tuld liis stoiy, not men- 
tioning, however, the Indian fight of tlie previous 
night ; and he explained that 'ihe white wonian 
was his wife, making much of the fact that bolli 
were subjects of the great White Queen, and 
were leaving the White FaUie.r’s {a^iiiitry forever. 

Ned knew the Stale.s Indians euvietl tlieir 
hrother tribes under ihe rule of Canada, where 
(lilliculties rarely occur, owing simply to the 
fact that treaties arc respected" and enforced by 
the Camidiaii. govern men t. Jose]di askeil many 
searching questious as to bow long Ned had 
been in tlie we.sf? who his wife wuisl and av here 
he was going Avith his goods'^ Tlien telling him 
to follow', he led the way to a distant lodge, 
Avhere, squatting on the gr{>uu(l inside, were 
Tiiidoy and his party of four Indians. Chief 
Joseph motioned to Ned to sit down, and thus 
addressed the party: ‘Tindoy, Chief of the 
Banaks, 1. have talked w'ith this white man. He 
says what you said about liiin. His tongue is 
not forked. He is not one of those accursed 
American cbildreii of the great White Father 
who, wuih lying tongues, first stole our country, 
promising to pay us for it and then broke 
their promise, ddiey placed us on reservations, 
])romisiiig daily food for our wives and children 
and ourselves, and then through cheating agents 
trieil to starve us, giving us tracts and liynm- 
hooks instead of Hour. 

‘ I knuAv these Avliite men w’ant to w’ipe us 
out, to drive us from our land and country, 
w'here we have hunted and Ihshed for ages; 
they Avant it all ; they Avisli us dead.’ Then 
fiercely to Tindoy, ‘And if you, Tindoy, Avouhl 
only jt)in me Avith your forces, avo W’ould drive 
these accursed Avliites from our midst yet.’ 
This .speech Avas given in Indian. Then iuriuiig 
to Ned, he sai<l in Engli.sh : ‘ You are free; your 
Avife will he .restored to you iiuharniecl, also 
your pack trai'u anti ti'easurc. 1 have no 
quarrel Avith tlie 'White Queen’s people ; I only 
Avisli she ruled this country also.’ Timloy then 
arose, and in impas.sioned language urged Joseph 
tf.) surrender, pioiiitiiig out l.lie absedute hopeless- 
ness of his cause. 

Juscpli kiiCAV that Tindoy had been taken to 
I the chief eastern cities at "goA’ernmeiit expense, 

! to see for himself the magnitude and power of 
I the whites, so that he might tell his restless 
followers on his return, Jo.seplj wavered for a 
moment ; then his old hatred came hack and 
he said: ‘No! 1 shall remain Avith my people 
and fight to tlie end,’ and left them. A 
iiiw moments later an Indian appeared and 
silently motlojiing to them to follow^ him, 
led the way to the outskirts of the Indian 
camp, Avliere to tlieir surprise they saw their 
i own lodges and Nila’s tent erected, the packs 
' lying close by, and all their nmles aud ponies 
' grazing near them, a inomitcd Indian k^:;epmg 
them apart fi’om the other herd. Rushing to 
the tent, Ned fouml his wife lying on a pile 
of robes crying bitterly, ‘Nita, darling!’ 
‘ Dearest husband 1 ’ came like a duet together, 
and she clung to his embrace and would not 
release him for long. 

l¥hen she found they were all free to proceed 
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iniliarmod on tlieir journey, she laughed and cried 
and kissed Ned all fcogetlier, and took a long time 
to quiet down. Ere long Tindoy came in and 
told them that Joseph’s scouts had just reported 
the white troops to be following another trail 
in their pursuit. Joseph’s party having divided 
into two during their retreat, their chief pro- 
posed resting next day where he now was, to 
hit the liorses recover themselves, Tindoy sug- 
gested that they do the same and wait until 
Ibe Indians had all gone, lest some might join 
them in liopes of pliimler. Tliere was no danger 
of the troops disturbing them, as their course 
le<l them several miles to the north of wliere 
Joseph rested, and Ned, mindfid, of the pricking 
his poor mules had sustained in the late racYee, 
agreed to wait until the Nez Perces left them. 

The next day passed quietly, Ned and Nita 
prudently keeping within tlieir tent most of 
the time. Next morning Nita stole out to 
the front, leaving her husband sleeping. Look- 
ing round in amazement, slie found that not a 
trace of Indians was to be seen ; Warriors, squaws 
and papooses, horses, lodges, and all had vanished 
silently in the mists of morning. She quickly 
counted their own animals ; not one was missing, 
and meanwhile she saw Tindoy riding slowly hack 
to camp. He had accompanied Joseph a little 
distance, urging him at the last moment to send 
in offers of surrender ; but Joseph, although 
respecting his kinsman’s sagacity and advice, was 
resolute in Ins determination not to give in to 
the hated whites, ami he went his wa,y with his 
plucky band to endure countless hardships and 
privations until forced by hunger at the last 
to surremler. 

In a few days they emerged Trom tlie last 
mountain pass they had to cross, and involun- 
tarily ilrew rein at tlie scene below them, where 
stretched a great fertile valhij green with, waving 
crops of grain, hemmed in on every side by 
savage moimtains. In tlie far distance an inland 
sea relleeted the sunshine like a huge mirror 
from its motionless surface. They were gazing 
at the (Ireat Salt Lake, for tliey Were now on the 
outp<)sts of Mornioudom. 

They were on their way to the land of con- 
stant flowers and sunshine, tlie land of ease 
and indolence and dreamy indifference to the 
future, to the native land of Nifca’s mother, 
sunny .Mexico. Many thoughts revolved in 
Erskine’s mind as they descended their last 
hill. He was face to face with the fact that 
anew era in his life was now in view, and 
as he glanced at his wife’s calm face ^ — for 
Nita liad lately assumed a most dignified and 
matronly air — he reflected that the burden 
now lay on him to make all things easy and 
pleasant for her in her gradual ascent to the 
heights of what we are pleased to term Society. 
Just then Nita placed her hand on his arm 
and with a wistful look in her dark eyes saiil : 

.‘Ned, will 5mu do something to please me— 
will you’ — pausing, ^will you let ns be married 
ia- the church <lown there/ pointing below as 
■ she .spoke. She blushed crimson as she coii- 
tlnuedt M know, dear, that we are legally 
'married according to tlse law of tlie country; 
htit. Ned, darling, it is my wdiini— a woman’s 
^.,;,,yyish— will yon,. Ned H " 


‘Yes, of course, Nita, if you wksh it. As a 
matter of fact we are married as legally as 
though the ceremony had been done % a 
bishop, but if it will gratify you, in a church 
it shall be performed.’ 

Arriving at the busy frontier town, they rode 
first to the bank, where Erskine explained to 
tlie astonished manager how lie had come by all 
his treasure. The gold was transferred to the 
safe, and then tliey proceeded to the hotel, where 
they proposed resting a few days before moving 
southwards. That same afternoon Ned called 
on the local minister, one of the fearless 
pioneers of thb Church, who had dared to build 
liis little church of logs in the very face of 
tlie IMormoii zealots, who would gladly have 
made a bonfire of it, with the minister inside, 
had they dared. 

The good man, on hearing Ned’s story, 
approved his desire for a second ceremony, and 
they were quickly and quietly married once 
more, and Nita signed her name with a gratified 
smile, as though she had at last secured her 
adored husband beyond all question. And then 
the taciturn, faithful Tindoy left them. He 
sternly refused the gold ofihred him by Ned. 
Gold, he said, was his country’s curse, bringing 
the white men to it ; but he accepted Erskine’s 
pearl-handled revolver with pride, and his men 
were given a goodly store of cartridges, highly 
valued by all Indians. 

The old chief stood erect, his blanket care- 
lessly throrvn back from his right shoulder. 
‘Good-bye, brother, sister. Tindoy is glad you 
are safe’ — thus he spoke with impressive earnest* 
ness to Ned. ‘If you see the White Fatheivtell 
him to send us agents whose tongues are not 
forked, and. whose Iiearts nre not black.; If our 
treaties were respected as the great White Queen’s 
are, there would be no war,’ and then with a 
hearty farewell, he vaulted on his horse and xv as 
seen no more. 


INDIAN WKESTLING. 

By H. N. M. ' 

India is indeed the home of wrestling. The 
science is there regarded as a fine art, patronised 
by the aristocracy of the land, and highly 
popular with the masses. The champion wrestlers 
enjoy a reputation as great and wide-spread as 
the most celebrated bull-fighters of the Spanish 
ring : idolised by the people, their name.s are 
on every one’s tongue. 

Indian wrestlers, or lyiMivans^ as they ai‘e 
calleil, belong to a hereditary class. They are 
a special breed of men who have practised tlie 
art, and lived by it, for generations. One occa- 
sionally hears of an outsider who may be 
posse.ssed of abnormally developed muscles 
adopting the profession ; but such is a rare 
exception, for tlie wrestler is generally trained 
from his infancy in exercises of a sevex’c nature 
and diversified form, which liave been handed 
down from his ancestors as the result of cen- 
turies of ex]»erienee and actual practice. The 
efficacy of these old codes of training cannot 
he doubted when one sees their result in the 
finished pnlilivan^ he stand.s erect and proud 
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h) the nroiiJi/ his masses of knotted muscles retires at about forty. Sometimes, however, he 
^disteiiin^ with all the X)oIiah of satin. leaves the ring almost before his prime, and 

We ourselves are so passionately devoted to this takes place when he lias won some great 
athleti(!S in every form, tliat it would be in- and signal victory. As soon as he has thus 
terestiiig to have the opinions of our experts ' gained some distinctive championship Ise avoids 
upon the advantages of the native systems of j all poK.sibility of his coveted laurels Ixdng 
trainimi. We should undoubtedly be able to snatched from him, by prompt retirenicut. It 
[lick op some useful wrinkles from the recipes ! was reported tliat tJm young wrestler wlio 
of our Aryan con fringes. | tlirew tlie Englishman decided that tlmt should 

Tlie style of wrestling adopted in India is i he bis last appearance in the ring; and lie now 
catck-rus-yon-can. ihit the conditions are siicli | solaces liimstdf on the thought that he is the 
lint matches with Ihimpean wrestlers ai’e rarcdy ; champion wrestler of the wliole wide-wide world, 
brought oh’ Some time ago an. English wrestler, | Idiey say that lie has amassed about £80,000, 
said to ]>e the champion of the world in certain ' and that ho lives a (juiet uneventful life iipcm 
styles, met the private wrestler of a leading i tJie estate preseute<l to him by his emxjloyer for 
rajali,* a great. ])ai.ron of the sport. Tlie nialxdi his last great victory. 

c'unc’oir^in a large tent, and was witnessed by 

over three thousand spectators. The oyiponents 

faced each other; and tried for a few moments S II I P~-.E U E A K 1 N G. 

to grip ca(.di (.ither by the hack of tlie neck, .qI dcvidopinonts of this scientific age, 

It was (lone so (juicklv that it was liard to see i • i o t * i 

ji. i; n Ihe iwoguess of modern sliipbuilding is uerhaiis 

liow It came about ; but, suddenly, tlie English . ' T i i tt ^ i t- i ^ i iv • ^ 

ehiinipion was seen on liis lininls ami knees on tlie most plmnoinennl. Ves-els ol Ingli elliciency 
l;lie ironnrl, his opponent standing ovei' him “H'* •i««t approved type. o.in now lie bmlt at a 
with "Vie l(?g on either side (jf his body. The pric^e thought altogether impossible a few years 
native then "entwined bis arms around the body ago. The modern steamer is of better design, 
of the Englisliman, and though^ the ^ latter l^is imjiroved engines, and burns less coal than 
weighed about _^sevenfceen stone, liltecl hiiii up predecessor of ten and twenty years ago; 

from the ground, and seeiued to test his wcigdifc. eqnally imiiortant, steel is much 

Mennwhiln tho Lns;lishman tried to mancouvre up-to-date 

for an advantage bv twining his legs round \ ^ i -i i ^ i I ^ 

thu.«e of his opponent, bnt he was no match for ve.ssol costs lo.ss 1,o Imihl and less to work 

Ills dark opponent in either .science or agilitv. the older craft ot our merchant ileets. 

Tlie native then .slijiped his hands within tfie Tims ownei's possessed of old and obsolete .sliips 

.small drawers worn by tlie Englishman, and at IiihI it ini]K)ssible to compete with tlie pi'eseiit 
this, the latter raised his hands and seemed to creations of the builders’ .skill, and hence they 
he expostulating with the judges. lie had no must nydace their old boats by new oiies^orgo 
sooner done so, liowever, than lie was lifted up to the wall by stress of competition. What is 
aial .sent revolving some ten feet away, like a, to he done with these di.sp]a,ced vessels, many, 

ninepin, and he was again pounced on, and in fact tlie Imlk, of whhdi are still, so fa.r iis 

laid quietly on the ilat of his back lieforc lie .sl.;mnchnes.s goe.s, fit for many yeark work 
iiad time to gidher hi.s .senses. Whether it was weiv coinpeiii.ion less k(HUj Some go to tlie 
fair wrestling or not it is ]ia.rd to say, but the foridgntu^ others to the sbi])d)i^^aker-- the nauticul 
fact rmnains that the four judges, two being knacker, an lui may he called. 
ltriti.sli otlicer.*-', at once gave a unanimous dc- Ltd' ns .«ii[q»ose that a shipowner has deter- 
cision in favour of the native, mined to get rid of certain of liis vessels. Due 

The oriental posses.ses one advantage in that juuionncement (.)f such intention is given, and 
his boily is oiled; but this is deme not so mmdi on a certain date the vessel i.s put ii]) to auction, 

to make him slippery a.s to ].)enetit his imi.sidc.s, and dis])osc,d of to tin* highest bidder. Such 

for the oil is nibbed into the skin till its .sales are always attended hy the breaker.s-np 

existence is .scarcely perceptible. Their agility or their agents, ever on the lookout for a 
and sup]dene. 3 s is little short of marvellous, and bargain; and many are the bargains they make, 
it is a common sight to see a man weighing The price they ])ay for the craft they buy is, 
se\a.mieen or eighteen stone iurii a double of course, a variable quantity, but that usually 
.somersault or walk erect on his hand.s, just as j obtaining is from a pound to twenty-live or even 
a preliminary, to take, the kink.s out of his ; thirty shillings per Ion register. That mammotli 
juints, Tlui most eminent wre.stlers in India | mistake the Ureat Eastern ])roiigbt ^10,100 wlien 
are kept in the employment of tlie great rajahs I s<.)hl to Ise ]u.‘okeii up, and ]>rought more tluin 
and ]n'inee.s. Tliough their actual pay may not • modest fortunes to seveial partie.s concerned iii 
be very large, they receive valuable gifts on | hex lirst deinolition. The iioii-profes.siona] eye 

winning tlmir liouts. Amongst the sporting i may detect little difference between two steamers 
rajalis tbc3mselve.s the grealVt rivalry exists j of approximate size in wliich the break ers-up are 
over tlie prowe8.s (jf their pet champions. Tims, 1 ‘ inieiusted.’ ISTot so liowever lire parties eon- 
wagers of tliou.samls of pounds are frequently | cerned. They can gauge to a nicety tlie amount 
laid lietween two prince-s each backing Ids own j of copper and brass work about ii vessel, and ■ 
nominees. It would be derogatory to the dignity j the quantity of the.s(3 materiaks is always a 
of an eastern pitteniale to npprojiriale the stakes , fjctor in determining the price paid. Then too 
won to Ills own use, so these perquisites fall to , the size of the ves.«elv plates inu.st be* con- 
the actual victor.s in the contests. , sidereii. The larger these are the less livets 

A wrestler starts hia professional career, as | there will be to cut through, and the greater 
a ruhi, when alxnit twenty yea,r.s of age, and ' the quantity of imdrilled iron and steel ohlain- 
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'vvatciiinaii will at length R'G tlie ve.‘?sel so far 
cut down as to he covered at liigh- water, and 
then the rats iiiust (init the rapi(i] 3 ’-disa])pear- 
ing boat. Persons who luive witnessed the 
exodus which tlien takes place desci'ibe it as a 
siglit never to be iVu'gotten. By scores tlie 
rats litake for tlie shore, winch may be lialf-a- 
niile or so away. There is no Hhilly-Blialljing, 
no "waste of energy spent in swimming roinid 
their foriner Innne. They make straight for 
the bead], and while many of them are drowned 
ca roiife, others, as contiguous liuiiseboldei's bear 
vvilness, tlirive amazingly amid tlie new condi- 
tions oiMife wbicli there await them. 

Sailing vessels do not often come witlnn the 
province of tln^ breaker-up. They are not Mm- 
]U'oveir from off the active list as are steam-craft, 
i.osse.-^, too, among this section of our merchant 
(hwt:-. are of more frtapient occuri'ence. Wlien 
such vessels natitrally come to lie withdrawn 
fi'om the active list they usually take a new 
lease of life as a coal or store hulk, and thus 
it comes to pass that they escape, the attentions 
of th(yshi|;)-hreaker. 

Tliougli fiteam-vessels usually furnish a con- 
siderable profit to the professional wrecker, the 
frateimity like best to secure a good old compo- 
site man-of-war. In a Government A’essel the 
material /employed may always be expected to 
be of the best, and yields to tlie breaker-np 
a rich harvest of valuable copper bolting and 
yellow metal sheathing. These pluai.s, however, 
lire k'eenly .sought after, and insure a .spirited 
Indding when they come under tlie hammer. 

Bu‘*h, in brief/are some of the more intere.st- 
ing features of ship-bi’eaking, a busine.ss which 
the rapid evolution of eeonoinical steam - craft 
lias rendered quite a nece.ssary feature of modern 
shippiiig econoinics. 


A M 0 I) E E K A L C E S T I S. 

' ; IL----CONCTAJSION.. 

Eext day I went out ami looked at various 
lodgings. Tho.se 1 liked best ’were in a quiet 
little street near to the Marble Arch. It was 
called Old Quaint Street ; and the woman Vvdio 
let the rooms had lost money, and cried very 
nmcli when she told me about it ; and the 
white ciirtainr-? were stiff and smoky and grimy; 
and the passage smcdt of cookery: but wbat 
were all these inluor details when weighed 
against a principle d 

I did not quite like to actually engage the 
rooms. Borne of tlu.v timid dependence on other 
)ieople’s s.anction rdill clung to me. 1 said I 
would let her know. 

When I returned home I found that Captain 
I)e.s])ard liad called d uring my absence, and 
had had a long intervievv with iny father. I 
do not know what they had said ; but when 1 
eunic liome father met me quite clieerfuily, and 
even looked a little amused, 

‘■‘Well, May,’ he said, Muive you found com- 
fortable (pmrter.s '? ’ 

‘A\)t luxuikms,’ I admitted, ‘becairso, you 
see, I have only a Imndred a year of my own, 
and I shall really require it all for my dress ; 
ami BO Unit leaves very little overd 

‘It dues indeed,’ father agreeil. ‘Next to 
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j none, I sliould .say. And are you not going 
; any longer to honour me bv drawing your 
I allowance?' 

j There was a touch of laugh tor in my father’s 
voice that stiffened me into' in.siunt dignity, 

‘I have some sense of reiditiule,’ f said. ‘1 
shall live entirely on wli.-it 1b strictly iny oivn. 
Please don’t think I Idame you, papa, or feel 
that you have ever been con.scion.sly unkind lo 
me. On the contrary, 1 sec, looking ba<‘,k, that, 
according to your lights, you liuve been a most 
iiidulgeni parent.’ 

‘Tliank you, my dear,’ said my falber 
meekly, Mind may 1 c.ome and see you in your 
lodging.^?’ 

‘ Oh i/cs, ])a|:ta 1 ’ 

j ‘And I .shall be aide to bring you news of 
I the ’world you will have left behind,’ 

‘Left behind?’ 

‘Yes — of all your friends, and of what is 
going on.’ 

I looked puzzled, 

‘Bec.au.se you may feel yourself a little shut 
out, you see,’ continued father. 

‘Oil, I don’t think so !’ 1 replied cheerfully. 

I ‘Weil, you don’t anticipate being able to 
entertain imich, do you ? ’ asked father, smiling. 

‘No, of course not!’ said I, witii a mental 
picture of my parlour in Old Quaint Street 
still vividly before my eyes. 

‘And YOU can hardly go to all your partie.s, 
my dear, and return alone to your lodgings.’ 

‘Oh— no,’ I a-ssented doubtfully, witli another 
mental vi.sioii of a beautiful new ball-dres.s that 
Iliad been sent home only ye.sterday. 

I ‘You have thonglifc of all this?’ a.sked father. 

I ‘I had not quite reiilism] it,’ I answered 
lioiiesti)’. 

M fancy you have nob realised many things 
yet, my child,’ .said fatlKii*. 

‘Oh, I did not expect to have nothing In 
give up!’ 1 re,s])omled clieerfiilJy. ‘A pioneer 
does not tread on ro.se leave-s ! ].)o you supj'inse 
I .shall rnis.s all my engagements more than I 
shall misB i/ow, dad die ?’ 

‘ I know tliat I shall iuis.s my little daughter I’ 

I felt my lips quivering, hut I managed to 
ask : ‘ Wliui shall you do, papa? — I mean who 
will ’ , 

‘Oh, I shall ask your Aunt Jane to come 
and look after me while you are away,’ 

Now my Aunt Ju3ie I thorongldy detest. I 
know it Is wrong ; but I can’t help ik She 
does interfere .so! Ever .since 1 came home 
from school, five years ago, it Iia.s been a 
eontinnal struggle lo .show her that I prefer to 
manage things in my own way, and comsider 
inyseli capable of d».nng so unaided. Many is 
the tussle 1 have had with her, and she usually 
has had to retire discomfited, with a .siiiil 
and a muttered allusion to her young days. 
And now to think that she would coinc and be 
mistress in my house, and order my servants, 
and— oh 1 thi.s was the hist straw% But 1 made 
up my mind to endure it. One can endure 
anything for the sake of a principle. 

i went to my lodging.s at the end of that 
week. 1 will draw a veil over my parting 
with my liomo. I went round and looked at 
all the dear rooms, and at the books in the 
libi'aiT, and at each of my beloved things. 1, 
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went las^t iiito my own little boudoir with its 
pink hangings, and unlocked luy box of 
treasures, and burned a quantity of old letters. 
It struck me as curiously like wliat Alcestis 
had done. I remembered that she had gone 
roiiud her lionse and said good-bye to evei\y- 
thing. I think at the last moment I would 
liave given it up but for tlie Kmienil:! ranee of 
that qnizyacal look of father’s, and of wdiat 
Captain Despard would say, I nerved myself 
with thoughts of this. I had a farewell inter- 
view with my old nurse, Tabby. She lias been 
with us ever since I can remember. She was 
strangely iiirf eel i ng. 

M hii .sorry indeed that 3mn’ve quarrelled witli 
your pa about the young captain, Ali.ss May. 
this is ai’bitary. But just you keep true, 
missie, and hedl come round, as sure as they 
does in the play.’ 

So that was the version in the servants’ hall ! 
Well, I could not explain, so I let it be, It 
was perhaps unjust to father. 

I got into my cab and drove away. I took 
twelve boxes ami case.s in all, besides several 
little pieces of furniture and picture.s, and odds 
and ends. My bigge.st dress box would not go 
ill at the door, and had to be unpacked out in 
the street, and sent back empty. I could so 
ea.sily have got into it and been taken safely 
home again 1 ; 

It took me several day.s to unpack and then 
repack —because there was’ not room for aiyy- 
thing. Then I ‘did up’ 1113’* sitting-room, and 
put rny books and pictures aliout, and filled 
the vase.s with cut flowers, and made the place 
look — well, better. But it was lonely in tlie 
f3venings I I went out in the afternoons and 
paid several calls on several bosom-friends. : I 
explained to tliem about Alcestis, and how 
wrong ifrwas for women to submit as tliey did. 
’Pliey all laugbed at me, and I wavs glad to be 
able to prove to tliem that I in earnest, 
by telling them about the Iddgiugs. That 
nnide thorn, open thedr eyes j but tliey were 
more coneerned with ; tlieir own aflaira than 
with mine, and soon ran on with their chatter, 
Tfow trivial it all wuis 1— the flower-slio\v— -the 
.sO'and-ao’.s dance— Meta’s engagenient. I sat and 
listened. A week ago I .shouid have joined in 
readil}' enough. A week ago I Av as certainly 
intending to fuiiil eveiy one of the engagements 
they were discassing — except, of course, the 
mata'imonial one.s. How interested they all 
seemed in inatriniony 1 — as if marriage were 
the most important thing in the worhl, except 
dress. I went home feeling rather ‘out of it,’ 
tiB father had cxiire.sscd it. 

Then came a spell of wet weather, and I 
spent uiy days at the wimlow watching the 
street boiow, and tlie lops of the umbrellas of 
tlie^ passers liy, and listening to the continual 
whirr of the machine of the little dressmaker 
^vhc» lived above me, and to the strumming 
of . the poor girl who lived down-stairs with 
her widowed rnotlier, and gave music lessons. 
These days were decidedly dull am! conducive 
to. peasiinism ; but I learnt to talk lo myself a 
^ood deal. ‘ In order to carry out your high 
kkalHj^ I said sternljq ‘ you have to learn to 
.forego flivolous soviet}" and the pleasures that 
'My*e hitliertf) proved sufficient for you. Ro he 


it. Life contains other pleasures— higher ones. 
You must .seek these.’ 

80 I went to Mudie’s, and came home laden 
with recent novels, 

Fatlier appeared one evening. He explained 
Lliat Aunt Jane was very conscientious, but 
not a stimulating companion; and so he had 
walked to see how I was getting on. He 
smoked a cigar, at my request, and he talked a 
good deal about .Britain’s attitude towards the 
opium question ; but be gave me no account of 
all Aunt Jane must have been doing in tlie 
house — and he never even mentioned Captain 
Despard’s name. 

When he got up to go, he .looked round my 
room as if he had suddenly seen it for the 
first time. 

‘ 80 this is where you live 1 ’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

He shrugged his shoulders and kissed me. 

I ceased to pay calls. Ydiat was the use of 
going and listening to people whose lives were 
so different from my life? I even stopped 
attending our usual churcli ; it would look so 
weak to sit in the family pew. I went on 
visiting iny district, tliongh. The poor have 
such simple ways of looking at things. It 
never occurs to them to question existing facts. 
The great problems of life that confront us do 
not seem to trouble tliem. There was one poor 
woman in my district whose luisbaud was out 
of work, and the way that woman sobbed wlien 
she told me of how lie came home to her, 
night after night, footsore and disheartened, 
after having tramped miles in answer to some 
advertisement only to find that some other 
applicant had been eliosen. I saw the husband 
once. He looked a nice, well-biiilt, honest lad. 
The wdfe tried to seem cheerful wlien he came 
in, and poked up the little bit of fire, and 
began to spread out some wretched apology for 
a niea'I. 1. went away and drove round to 
every one I could think of, including tlie Charity 
Organisation, to ask for work for that man. 
But the courtesy of this century cannot stand 
the strain if you interfere in either business 
matters or with sport ; and I got no help for 
him. , Finally I went to my father’s chambers. 

‘Tut, tut!’ he said. ‘Why should you be 
undertaking this man’s taste of Hades for him?’ 

‘Oh yes, of course, the whole S3"stem is 
wrong ! ’ 1 cried, ‘ But meanwhile these people 
are uiihapp}^ Think of the poor wife, father 1 
She says he has always been so kind, and 
worked so bard for lier, and now she is afraid 
his courage will Imeak down. And she is ill 
herself.’' 

‘No doubt. She should have been as sensible 
as you, my dear, and declined the part of Alce.stisi.’ 

i went away dejected. But tliafc evening I 
got a note from fatlier. ‘Have sent a clerk 
round to see your protegiks and find it all as 
3mu sa}". Have given him work and sixteen 
shillings a week. Will you reward me by 
coming to the theatre to-morrow night. Do j’on 
regard the TTay market as a form of Hades ?’ 

1 .)ear father ! How good he was ! And 
what a treat the theatre wmuld he ! And how 
happy- that poor little wife would feel hj now ! 

, I ran up-stairs to shake out one of my crushed 
I evening dresses that I had not worn for so 
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long, and I laid out iny opora- cloak and fan 
an<i gloves, and felt; quite Jightdiea, rfced. 

Fiitlier fetched me. The play bad begun 
when we arrived. When we w'ere sitting in 
our box father handed luo his opera - gliis.ses, 
Tiie very first thing I saw, before 1 raise<] the 
glasses to my eyes, was Captain iJespard sitting 
wdth i\ group of people in the stalls. I hastily 
levelled' niy glasses to the stage, and became 
absorbe.I in tlie play. Captain Despard did not 
look once in my direction ; he seemed engrossed 
in conversation with the lady next him. There 
were two of Ids fellow-oflicers with him, and 
an elderly man, and tliree ladies. Captain 
l,)espard talked mostly to a dark-ljaired giid on 
hiB right, wdio was (|uite pr<:Tty, He put on 
lier cloak for her when they came aiway. I 
caiiglit sjglit of them all in the hall as we 
caiire out but Jack was rushing about trying 
to giit some one’s carriage, and did not see us. 
We' liad to wait quite a long time for ours. 

d Well, did you enjoy it?’ father asked. 

And I toUridm it had been deliglitful. 

Father left me at my door. How cold and 
squalid my little room iooked wbeii I got back ! 
And that" fire was out again! 'I wondered if 
Jack bad gone to supper anywhere ^\'ith them. 

The following day an irresistible desire came 
over me to S(ie my own dear home again. It 
was now almost two months since 1 had left 
it. Two months !— two whole months of living 
by myself and for myself. How miserably 
lonely' old age must be to one wh > lia.s nut man- 
aged to form ties in youth — ties that neither 
fading beauty nor llagging spirits and failing 
healtii will loosen. Yes, los^e is what we ought 
to earn and to hoard in youth ; it is better 
provision for old age than is any balance at the 
hunker’s. I vrould go and see Aunt Jane — pour 
Aunt Jane 1 Perlnips I had wronged her. She 
had not nuicli to live for ; it was exceed- 
ingly natural that she should be disagreeable. 

How familiar it all looked when James Hung 
o]Km the front d«.tor 1 The rush of warm aii' 
from the spacioiifs hall, the big doons with their 
carved wooden handles, the .soft carpet on the 
broad, shallow staircase — liow familiar it all 
was 1 — and yet how strange. I felt as if I had 
been away ii life-time. And now I was in the 
the dear old drawing-room again, with the 
sereeiui and pictures, and the piano, and the easy 
chairs, and the blazing fire, and — and all my 
llower-vases empty ! Not a iiower in the room ! 

Aunt ,Iane received me with her customary 
duplex ld.ss. 

am glad you have come, though you have 
been a long time making up your mimi to do it. 
However, 1 can well understand your reluctance.’ 

‘Now don’t scold me. Aunt Jane.’ 

‘Well, in mij opinion, it is just a good 
scolding you want. Hut as I have promised-- 
I mean, well — let us ehauge the .subject.’ 

But I was too occupied in covertly looking 
round at everything to heed what slie said. 
There wore but few changes, little things I 
could easily alter— hut of course they would 
never be altered. 

Aunt Jane gave me some tea. She was using 
the wrong set— the little Dresden one tliat I 
thought too small for comfort. 

Tlien some other callers came — friends of Aunt 
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I Jane’.s~-and seemed to take her position quite for 
I granted, and hardly noticed me. I went away 
i sodii^ after, and was sorry I liad gone at all. 

I Wheii i reached my lodgings that fire was 
I out again, and the place looked horrid, I felt 
; too tired and depressaa] even to ring and have 
I the fire ^ re-lit. The btdl would siummon only 
Alice, with smiulged face tind cap aslonv. Still, 
it was .stupid of me tu sit down and cry ; and 
it was more stupid of me, jiftcr I had cried for 
one hour by the clock, to bathe my eyes and 
go for a walk in the gatluulng du.sk, in order 
to let the cool air cure my headache. Did all 
reformers feel a.s W'retclied'as j felt that after- 
noon ? I hurrie.d along one, of tlie broad 
walks of the Park, with the lights of Park 
Lane dancing behind its railing.^, \‘ukI felt that 
I could not go back to that wrelcluai, hateful 
little room. I bought .some flowers from a 
woman who was .standing with a ba.sket at a 
street corner. You can always have a touch 
of mystic refinement when you can po.ssess 
llowens. The woman had a baby in her arms, 

: and a cliild clinging to her skirt. 

I ‘Are they both yours?’ 1 assked involuntarily. 
! Slie .seemed little more than a girl. 

I ‘This one i.s, ini.ss,’ she answered, smiling 
I down at the sticky infant in the aliawd ; ‘but 
i that’ — glancing coldly at the little shivering 
child — ‘ is a neighbonr’.s. She left it’ 

‘Left it?’ 

‘Some ladie.s got her a place, and she pay.s 
me to keep it.’ 

I I put some money into the little child’s 

i cold hand, and she looked up at me with big, 

I wondering, grieved eyes. 

! 1 hurried on to a deserted corner of the 
I Park. It wa.s now raining fast, and the path 

I was deserted. 1 did not put njt my umbrella, 

; for I liad forgotten it. 1 did not mind getting 
j wet : I did not mind catcdiing cold. There was 
no one who would care, 1 sat down on a seat 
I under a tree, and watclajd the rain gathering 
I into little pools at my feet, 
j Some one emei'ged out of the mist and walked 
i slowly pa.st me, and then suddenly stop|>ed, 
i turned, and came quickly back. I glanced up 
I — it wa.s Jack De.spard. 

I ‘May!’ he exclaimed; and I knew in u 

! moment tliat it was all right, 
j Jack had a big umbrella, and he sat down 
I by me and held it over us both. 

A¥hat is tlie matter, darling?’ he said. 

‘Nothing,’ I amswered, turning my face away ; 
‘it is the rain,’ And then, because I was 
nervous, I said the one thing I did not mean 
to say, ‘I .saw you at the theatre last iiightF 

‘Yes; and I saw you.’ 

‘Did you? I thought you didn’t.’ 

‘You never looked at me.’ 

Well, that was fair; and after a inoinent 
we both laughed. 

‘Do you know it is eight weeks and four 
; days since we met?’ he asked. 

‘Really?’ I answered airily. 

‘And how long is it to he till we meet 
again ?’ 

1 did not answer, but I felt his band take 
j mine, and I left it. 

I ‘Is it to go on like this?’ lie asked. 

, Still I did not answer. 
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‘ fs it to go on like tliis '? ’ he repeated. 

‘ No, dear/ 1 niurmui-ed. 

1 don't know wlnit made me say ‘dearR but 
it sounded quite mitural at the monieut. Only 
— I did. not (piite foresee the immediate conse- 
quences. 

MVndiaps Aleestis liked going there for him/ 
I whispered presently. 

‘ But he was a brute to let her I ’ answered 
Jack. 


TILE MONTH; 

« 0 I A N 1) A R T a 

Sir JosiRi’K Lister, who, tlirougli his great dis- 
covery of wliut is known as antiseptic sui'gery, 
has been the means of saving tens of thousands 
of human lives, naturally included a review of 
his work in his recent presidential address to the 
’Bi'itish Association at Liverpool. He recalled tlie 
time when a surgeon did not fear evil conse- 
quences from a badly fractured lijiib half as much 
as he did the putrefactive changes which would 
probably occur in the wound itself. And so 
much was this the ease that Atr Byrne — wliom 
Sir Joseph Lister described as ‘the safest surgeon 
of his time’— was inclined to think that it would 
he better, on the whole, if all compound fractures 
of the leg were subjected to anijuitation, witliout 
any attempt to save the limb. Soon after this, 
carbolic acid, at tliat lime a chemical curiosity, 
was found to have a deo<lorising elfect upon 
sewage, ami Sir Joseph deterjiiined to try the 
elfect of the same ngmd upon woumhal Ileali, 
The experiment was entirely successful, and 
sui‘gc‘ry was at once placed upon an eiitircdy new 
for,>ting, making o])eralions fur the alleviati<m of 
liumaii siilfering possible wliich in ])revions times 
would never iiavo liad a chance of success. Bir 
Joseph Lish-r also dealt in his address with the 
jubilee of aua-stliesia, and with the .most recent 
advances in sui'gii.’id practice made ])ossihie by the 
em})ioyment of the liiaitgeu rnys. The British 
Assot‘i.ii,ion will jueet next year at Toronto, in 
1(S9S at Lournemfiiith, in .l8hU at Dublin, while 
the last year of the century will probably find it 
at Glasgow. 

Eveiw one knows how common it is in country 
di.stricts to see hurseaUoes nailed against the doors 
of barns and cultages, as a harbinger of good- 
luck. This old custom lias lately- come under 
notice in a paper on the ‘ .Folklore of the Horse- 
shoe/ read by iJr .Eohert Laurence before the 
American Folk-Lore Society. He believes that 
the custom of nailing up horseshoes originated in 
the rites of the Passover, the blood sprinkled on 
the dooqio.sts and the lintel at the time of the 
great Jewish feast marking the chief points of an 
arch, which is reproduced in the form of the 
horseshoe. , It is also possible ilmt the custom is 
also traceable to the idea that the horse brings 
duck, for in legendary lure the animal Juis often 
hecni credited with supernatural gifts. 

There is a greater demand now for tlie product 
of the iudia-tuhber tree than has ever been 
-dciiowu, the tires of the ubiquitous hicyde and 
Atlier' vehicles alone consuming an inmiense 
/ quantity, Everything regarding the substance is 
’ tjid'efore of real interest to many, ainl Bir Henry 
reeexit report on the .rubber industry as 


carried on in Alexico will ihid many readers. 
The inetlujds of its collection in Nicaragua, and 
the protitahle nature of the industry, are fully 
discussed in tlie article, ‘Out with the India- 
rubber Gatherers/ on a previous page. 

A newer source of india-rubber is Lagos— -an 
industry wliicli is considered, according to the 
Keio Bulletin^ one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of rapid development that has taken place 
in recent years in any British colony. A. plant 
grow i n g nv i Id, Kiclma Africami^ was f on n d , Iavo 
or three years l)ack, to yield a valuable rubber, 
and this substance is now in great commercial 
demand. The beginning of the industry was 
maiiced in January last year h}^ the exportation 
uf twent:y-one. thousand pounds of tlvis I’libher, 
valued at £1200. From a recent return com- 
municated to Kew by tlie governiiient of Lagos, 
the total exports of the material for the year 1895 
amounted to more than live million pounds (two 
thousand two hundred and sixty-tlireedons), with 
a value of nearly £270,000. Tlie collection and 
preparation of the rubber is eifected by native 
labour. Only a year or two l)aek. a rubber in- 
ilustry was .started with the same success at the 
Gold Coast, and it is now second only in import- 
ance to that of palm oil. Sir Harry Johnston, in 
Ids latest report on the British Central Africa 
Protectorate, i.s in hopes that this industiy will 
he greatly developed there in the future. Rubber 
is there produced from three species of Landul- 
phia, one or more species of Ficus, and by a shrub 
recently discovered and mimed Taheriucmontana 
elefimis, 

Bceiiic representations at thenires are hecoiiiiiig 
more and more realisti<q and .stage erections, or 
‘.sets’ as they are technically called, are con- 
sequently of a most elaborate character, often 
involving a very lung wait between the acts for 
their preparation. At the Gourt Theatre at 
Ahinich this dillicully has been met by a duvice 
wliicli will probably become common in theatres 
.so soon as its advantages are sufliciently known. 
The stage there consists fj* a huge circular plat- 
form wliich can he rotated by electrical median- 
ism. On this stage four separate set scenes can 
he built up, eacli occupying a quarter of the 
circle, so that when the time come.s for changing 
tlie .S'‘ene, the .stage is caused to give a quarter 
revolution and a new spectacle i.s brought belVu'e 
the audience in the shoi't period of eleven seconds. 
A,s the house is darkened during the actual 
chumge, the means employed to bring it about 
are nut visible. It may ho mentioned tlmt at 
Drury Lane Theatre, London, arraiigeinents have 
been made by which the entire stage can be 
raised or lowered by meairs of a bydjxiuHc lift — 
an innovation which will give scope for sceiric 
effect.s never before possible. 

It is said tlnit a new kind of roofing material is 
being produced at a mill in Christiania, Norway, 
in the sluipe of imitation .slates, which are made 
of compressed wood-pulp and rendered water]! roof 
by a secret; procesi=^. J.’be new slate.s are black, 
nut easily broken, of light weight, and are cheap. 
In short, they pos.se.ss every advantage of the best 
slates now in use. 

In an article in Syinon’s Mcteorolm/ical Mtu/mine 
some curious particulars are given concerning the 
rimuiug dry. on various occasions of the river 
Thames between the years 1114 and 1716. This 
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wag, E»f courge, long anterior to ihe egt-abiiglunent I 
of the many lock.'i cut the river, which would ^ 
render guch an event iiupoggible now. In the , 
firgt year iniiued : ‘dliere wag so groat an ebb ; 
0 ‘very where in one day as no man remembered 
before, BO that men went ibrough the Tbaiues, 
botb I'iding and walking, east of London Lridge/ 
In 1158, in conser|uence of an eartliquuke, ‘the 
river of Tiiames,’ according to Stoafs Annals, 1615, 

‘ was dryed uppe, that all London might walke , 
f>vor the same drygliot].’ In 1591 the river was ^ 
again so dry that a man could ride over it on 
librsel'uck near London Bridge. In 1687 a great 
storm of wind Idew down the valley of the 
'rhames and kept the waters bax-k so that* its 
bed was dry, a thing which happened again on 
l-lih Se])leml}ei‘ 1716. On this last occasion the 
river ‘was driven to so low an ebb,’ says Lie 
IFerldii ‘ tliat botli ahove and l>elo\v the 

bridge people passed and repassed on the sands, 
wiiich lay so (dearly bare to view tha.t a silver 
tankard, a silver -bilted sword, a gold ring, a 
guinea, and several oilier things were taken up 
that bad been lost- iiiere.^ 

Paper has been put to a variety of uses, but its 
most curious employment is foreshadowed in the 
recent patenting of a blotting-pa;per towtd. The 
idea is that a person on stepping out of his 
morning batli, instead of rubbing liirnself dry 
in the orthodox manner, siioukl envelop bis 
body in a towel made of blotting-papeiv which 
will, witliont trouble, and in a few seconds, absorb 
all the moisture upon his skin. The idea is 
ingenious, but it does away with tliat wholesome 
friction which many believe to be so beneficial to 
the- skin; ■ ' 

In the year 1819 some quarrymen discovered at 
M'onsummano, near Imcca in Italy, certain caves 
wliicli jU’O bo hot and moist that tliey can be used 
as Turkisli baths, and attention i.s now being 
di!'ei.‘te(l to the place as a health-resort. The place 
was visited Ipy Garibaldi and Ivossuth For relief 
from rljcumatic ah7‘ctioiis, it having been found 
1>y tiie inhabitants ibat the caves were beneficial 
for f ucli complaints. The eaves occur in a porous 
I'ock, and the air, saturated with moisture, attains 
a tempcu'ature of eighty-eight degrees Falirenbeit. 

There is a scheme oil foot for the establish- 
ment in r^oudon of an immense terrestrial 
gl'jbe, eiglity-foui' fe<;t in diaiimter, which will 
siiow the various countries and seas on tlie 
eartlls surface on a scale of about eight miles 
to an ineh. The globe would be enclosed in a 
cylindrical building with a spiral gallery all 
round its interior, the edge of which would 
conform to Uie contour of tlie model world. 
This would slowly revolve on its axis, so that 
every part of it would be open to inspeiition. 
It may he I'emembered tliat a globe of half this 
diameter was exhibited at Paris in 1889, and 
that a few decades back London had a globe 
as one of its ])ermanent attractions. This used 
to Htand in .LeiccHter S([uare, a quarter of the 
nietropoUs whicli is now almost monopulised 
by gigantic music lialls. It is very doubtful 
whether the establishment of such a globe in 
Lr)ndon a.t the present day would pay its 
enormous expenses, for the taste of modern 
liolklay" makers does not lean towards such a 
grave study as that of geography. 

Ever since it was shown that the diamond 


I was only a somewhat rare form of carbon, and 
^ possessed the saute ehejnioal composition as a 
, bit of plebeian charcoal or cuke, attempts have 
; been made to make the gem artificially, so that 
. it miglit be produced in greater profusion than 
: it is from the grudging klmralory of luifcure. 
j M. I\Ioissan, the emineut Eremdi chemist, has 
; attacked the problem in a fresli way. Ih; 
'dissolves carbon in molten iron in tlie intense 
, heat of the electric fiiiiKace, afterwards cooling 
' the prodiuq undei' presBiire, wlien tlie earlnm 
I separates in the crystallised furm. Tims lie 
: produces true diamonds ; but tliev are lain ate, 

I and are by no means clear and beautiful like 
: the briiliaiits so prizted by jewellers. Tliey are, 

: moreover, costly to make, so that posses&urs of 
^ dijunonds need have m.> fear of a reducticui in 
the value of tlieir liol dings by reason of 
I artificial competition with Kimberley. Put witli 
I the artificial production of rubies it is difrerenl, 

I for these gems can now be made of sullicient 
; sixe to be used in jewellery. Many ineihcds 
I have been suggested for the accoinplisliment of 
j this end, one of tlie best consisting in submitting 
: to a high temperature a mixture of alumina, 

I potassium curbunate, and caldiim fliioidde. 

I A little-known industry is the manufacture 
I in Italy of the citrate of lime, from which the 
citric acid of comuierce is made. The process 
'adopted is as follows : Spoilt lemons, or those 
I of such inferior quality tliat they are not good 
I enoiigli for export, are deprived of tlieir juice, 
i whicli is mixed at a temperature of eighty degrees 
j with sufficient wcushed dnilk, or wlriting, to form 
j a paste. Tlie acid of the juice combines with 
I the lime, and the bags in which the mixture is 
! placed are subjected to heavy pressure tc) get 
rid of the iisclesB, extraneous luoisture. Next, 
tlie wlrite paste is spread out in drying chambers 
until it crimibles to qHiwder, and in this form 
it represents citrate of lime. The compound is 
I subsequently treated with cliliita sulphuric add, 
and after filtering, the liquid is exposed in 
shallow trays to crystallise by spoiitaneuus 
levapoj'ation. An ounce of citric ueitl 3 >roduced 
in this way is equivalent to about a pint of 
lemon juice, 

A railway of unique form will ]n-obab1y be 
opened to public me before tliese lines appear 
in print. It is known as ‘Ibe Urighton and 
I liottiiigdeah Sea-shore Electric Tramroad/ and 
j will doubt! e>ss form an extra aUractimi to a 
j favourite seaside resort. The railroad is laid 
j on the foreshore, which here cumdslK of hard 
I chalk, and its average distance from the elifih 
[ is about two hundred yards : it is just tliree 
, miles in length. At low-tide the rails, four in 
! nuiiib(U‘, can be ]duiiily seen, b(.dted on solid 
I concrete blocks, mortised into tlie chalk rock, 

! but at high- tide they will be covered by fifteen 
, feet of sea, but will be still available for use. 

I There is but one car, but it is of special 
: construction, and wdli carry about iW’o hundred 
pas-sengers. It is Bomewhat like an ordinary 
street tramcar, and at the same time like the ' 
deck of a yacht. It is supported on ' lour 
massive tubular legs twenty-four feet above the 
rails, so as to allow for the j’ise and fall of 
the tide, and it carries two electric, motor.®, . 
which are actuated by means of an overhead 
cable runiung the entire length of tlm rails. 
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Tliesti motors actuate tlie wliecls hy nieaiis of 
passing throngb tlie hollow legs of the 
car, each leg terminating in a big foot wliich 
constitutes a bogie carriage with four wlieels. 
The system will oD’er all the benefits of a sliort 
sea voyage, without that distressing penalty 
which so mail}" have to pay. 

We have all been taught tliat lirowit bread, 
containing the bran of the wheat, is more nour- 
isliiug tluui white, which in the i*efiue<l process of 
milling now in vogue loses much that it would be 
desirable to rota, in. IVIuns. A. Cirard, at a recent 
meeting of the Paris Academy, combats tliis view, 
and declares that the more delicate articde is in every 
way quite as nutritious an the coarser. Anotlier 
article of faith with regard to white bread is that 
it does nut contain tin; necessary amount of ])hos- 
phoric aciti to keep the biuuaii organism in good 
health. iM. Girard meets this objection by oliserv- 
ing that bread is not the sole stalf of life, and tliat 
if it were, the diiierence in the amount of acid 
furnished by the two sorts is unimportant. Eggs, 
milk, cheese, and potatoes and vegetables generally 
supply between them far more phusphui'ic acid 
than we get from bread, either white or brown. 
Piiysiologists say that to preserve health a man 
would refpiire 3*29 grains of the acid daily. M. 
Girard assei'ts that by analysis of the food of 
labourers in some of the poorest districts of France, 
he has found us a rule (piite double that amount 
to be consumed. 

Wlien all our tramcars, at present drawn by 
horses, are replaced hy mechanical carriages, a 
large iiiimbei' of cumbrous vehicles will be 
rendered idle, ami the companies will be con- 
fronted with the question, ‘ What shall we do 
with them?' Perhaps they will take a hint 
from wliat occurred not long ago in Oonnecticut, 
when liorse traction on the street lines was 
largely su]»erseded hy another system in the 
various cities of that state. 8ome one suggested 
that the obsolete horse-cars might be utilised 
as summer cottages, b miters’ camps, lodges, i&c., 
and the iilea was taken up with such readiness 
tliat now none of the old ears are to be had. 
Some campers-ont have utilised three, or four 
cars, using them as temporary country-houses, 
by phiiitiug them so as to form four sides of a 
square, with a canvas tup stretched over the 
enclosed space. 

Ill June last an expedition started with the 
object of exploring Central Australia. It is not 
generally known that there is an unexplored 
region in that vast island continent six times the 
area of England. The great dilliculty of pushing 
into this terra incocmita has always been its water- 
less character. The new expedition, under the 
command of Mr 3 j. A. Wells, is provided with 
tt;:uuels, and equipped with all necessaries. 

The most powerful lighthouse in the world is 
now iti course of erection at Penmark Point on 


the western coast of France, about forty miles 


south of the place where the Drmmnond (Jastlo 
%vas wrecked a few months ago. The tower will 
have a height of sixty-three metres, and in clear 
weather the light will' be visible for a distance of 
a' hundred kilomotim The, light will not be of 
■'the ordinary revolving kind, but will be governed 
by new apparatus, axul wdll be emitted in Hashes 
' lasting the tenth-part of a second. This principle 
ir based on observation that lightning, which 


has a much shorter duration, makes a distinct 
impression upon the retina. The flashes Avill 


occur every five seconds. The Peiiiiiark light- 
house will cost J24,()00. 

Ill connection with the publication of Mr 
Gai'ner’s new book on Monkeys and Chimpan- 
zees, and researches into monkey language, and 
‘Monkeyana’ on a previous page, it is worth re- 
calling that the late Sir Richard Burton has a 
prior claim to the discovery of the. monkey- 
tongue, and laid foi'ined a vocabulary of no less 
than sixty ‘words,’ or twenty more than Mr 
Garner professes to have classilied. 

Burton whilst in India was seized Avith a fit 
of loisnntlu'opy^ and preferred the society of 
monkeys to that of men. Lady Burton tells 
u.s that he collected forty monkeys of all kinds, 
and lived in daily (xnnpanionsliip with them. 
One was his doctor, another ]ii.s chaplain, another 
his secretary, and so on. They sat at meals 
with him, and were gravely waited upon 
by his native servants. It was then that he 
made his study of the monke}^ language, but 
unfortunately his carefully- compiled vocabulary 
was destroyed in the fire at Grindlay’s repository. 


A SONa IN LATE AUTUMN, 

The blackbirds call from laurel cover, 

Their sweet spring soug.s forgotten now, 

And those old days are all passed over, 

The lover’s kiss, the lovers vow. 

But oh, sweetheart, tliough storms may shatter 
And blow the barren brandies bare, . 
Thougb all the sweet llowers fall and scatter, 
’Tis not as tboiigh they never were; 


For every flower that summer cherished, 
By wood or ineadow', vale or liill, 
Though long ago it drooped and iierished. 
In memory’s garden j)lo.ssoms still: 

Buds of all seasons blow together, 

Blooms gathered in from every part, 
There comes no frost nor wintry weather 
Within the garden of the lieart. 


And one fair figure ever lingers, 

A godde.ss in that garden green, 

With roses in her slender fingers, 

And crowned witli roses, like a queen. 

A limpid pool no frost can harden 
Eefiects her face, so fair to see, 

She is the queen of all the garden, 

And oh ! true-hearted, thou art she ! 

S. OoBKisn Watkin-s. 


V TO CONTEIBUTOnS. 

Is?, All communications should be addressed to the 


* Editor, uJ9 High .Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d, Fur its return in case of ineligibility, posfcagc-stam]>s 
should accompany every manuscript. 

To secure their safe return if ineli."ible, All M'anu- 
sourrTis, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, should have the writev^s JSlame and Add7'etis 
written 7ipon Hum usr poll. 

ith. Poetical conti’ilmtions should invariably be accom- 
panied by a stamped and directed envelope. 
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Bv A. AL B ELDING. 


G H A P T K R I. 



It is possible that there are persons living witliiii 
a liimdred miles of the locality who have never 
heard of Plinikett Settlement. It is there, never- 
tlielesSj in tlie interior of a fine New Brunswick 
county, some twenty odd miles from railway coiii- 
rminication, and, therefore, not in tlie regular 
route eitlier of business or tourist travel. 

It is also possible that tlie people of Plunkett 
Settlement are to a certain degree behind the 
times in their manner of life, and a little out of 
touch with the smart ideas and fashions of more 
favoured communities. But liearts beat there as 
ediie where, and the people are actuated in the 
main, it must be confessed, by niotives and feelings 
very Bimilar to those that sway the great centres 
of population. 

I\dien Fanner Hedgley of Plunkett Settlement 
rose from the dinner-t^ible one fine autumn after- 
noon, and announced that he would go out to the 
bade, field and fix up a break or two in llui pasture 
fence, it was with no expectation of tiie thrilling 
event about to take place. He liad eaten a hearty 
dinner, and was in the frame of mind naturally 
induced by so gratifying an experience. Axe on 
shoulder, and humming a verse of an old, familiar 
hymn, lie set olV across the fields. 

The back litdd lay beyond the crest of a hill, 
and extended to a belt of woods on the rear of 
the farm. Arrived at the crest, Hr Hedgley 
paused and looked hack, to view with ])ardon- 
able complacency tlie thrifty acres his father’s 
hand in former years and his own more recently 
had reclaimed from the Canadian wilderness. 
Having concluded his survey in that direction, 
Farmer Hedgley turned and looked toward the 
woods. An expression of sudden and great siir- 
jmise crossed his features, and he shaded his eyes 
with his hat for a second look along the fence he 


had come to repair, and which separated his own 
land from that of liis neighbour Parmer Haskins. 
And as he gazed, the expression of astouishiiient 
merged into one of visible wrath ; for there, 
before liis very eyes, was a niaii buSily engaged 
in moving the line fence-™ the portion of it nearest 
the wood— farther back on his (Hedgley’s) pro- 
perty. And a close scrutiny dischised the fact 
that the iudiistriouB person was no other than 
Farmer Haskins liimsclf. With great strides Mr 
.Hedgley covered, the intervening distance, and 
while yet .some’ way off raised his voice to a high 
pitch and shouted : 

‘ Here 1 What are you at, there F 

Firmer Haskins looked up, hut the question 
was so obviously superfluous under tlie circuin- 
stances that he made no reply whatever. Mr 
Hedgley ran up to him, dropping his axe, and 
seized one end of the fence pole hi.s neighbour was 
about to remove. 

It should perliaps he explained that for many 
yeans there had been a difference of opinion be- 
tween Mr Hedgley and Mr ' Haskins as to the 
exact location of the line between their respective 
properties. lYhen Mr Hedgley cleared the held 
on which they now stood, his locution of tlie fence 
was regarded by .Ha.skins as an encroachment; 
but no active protest resulted, and the fence re- 
mained. Another dispute having since arisen, Mr 
Haskins had engaged a .surveyor, whose report 
was found to .sustain his view. He thereiijjon 
requested Mr netlgh3y to pay half the cost of the 
survey and move his fence — or he would even be 
content with the latter action on Mr Hedgley’s 
part. But Mr Hedgley promptly and deci.sively 
refused, a fact that may be accepted as an expla- 
nation of Mr Haskins’s industry on this particular 
afternoon. 
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The two men, each witli a hriu grix) of the 
fence pulu, ghireil at each other. 

‘You drop that fence rail !’ cried Hedgley, 

^ You git off my land h retorted Haskins. 

Mr lledgley gave a tremendous jerk, and went 
over backwards. But lie was rewarded, for the 
fence pole went with liiia. He .scranilded to 
his feet and slioolc his fist savagely at his neigh- 
bour. 

‘You put that fence back where you found it,’ 
he wriUJifully declared, ‘ or Idl have the law- of 
you as sure as your name’s Jim Haskins.’ 

‘You kin have all the law between here and 
Halifax,’ lierccdy retorted Mr Haskins; ‘but tdiat 
fence stays where it is.’ 

‘I’ll siunv you whether it will or not,’ roared 
Hedgley, and made a ruali for the panels that had 
been removed. 

‘Don’t you tetcli it,’ warned Haskins. ‘Don’t 
you lay a linger on it, Hedgley.’ 

Mr HaskiiLs was a tall and burly man, and 
strong enough to tie ^Ir Hedgley, who was scarcely 
of metlinm height, and much the lighter of the 
two. Tile latter paused. 

‘ H you lay a hand to tliat fence, I ’ll break your 
back,’ cried Haskins, advancing. 

‘All right— all right,’ said Hedgle^g falling 
back and retreating tohia axe ; ‘ all right, Haskins. 
I’ll .sliow you wlictliei' you'll break my back ur 
not. You got hold of tlie wrong man, Haskins. 
There’s law in this country. You ’ll .smart for 
this. You needn’t think I’m a coward or a thief 
, neither. 

‘Who’s a thief?’ thundered Haskins. ‘Don’t 
you throw out any of your dirty hints at me, 
Hedgley. If you want the law you kiii crack on 
I as fast a.s you like. I ’m ready. But don’t you 
i throw out none of your talk about thievc.s, or 
i I’ll give you somelhing to goto law fur. Now 
mind that.’ 

‘ All Jiglit, llaskiii.s— all right. We ’ll see what 
you’ll do before the week’s out.’ With which 
ghanny threat M.r Hedgley shouldered his axe, 
aud witliout another glance ul Haskiii.s went 
straight, home. 

OHAFrEUl IL. ■ ■ 

Mr W. Cb 'White, barrister-ai-law, &c., sal in his 
otllce at Berton Village reatliug the morning 
papers. He had a .snug practice in the village 
and county at large. It was suid of him that he 
hud actually been known t,o try and persuade 
peoxde not to go into the court with case.s that 
might aud ought to be settled outside. An odd 
reputation fur a lawyer, but the fact must bo 
stilted. Berton Village wuas on the railway, and 
some twenty-fiv(3 miles from Plunkett Bettlement, 
i of wdiicli it was the cnirexrdt. 

I A Icnock at the laivyer’s door on this particular 
j morning w’as promptly answered, and heralded 
J the entry of a man who sidled in as if rather 
I' doubtful of his personal safety in a lawyer’s ollice. 
'i The visitor removed lii.s hat, and seated liimself 
!; in a stooping posture on the edge of the chair 
i offered him, liokling his hat between his knce.s. 
‘j’ He wore a rough tsveed coat and wuiistcoat, and 
a. homesxmn trousers tucked into heavy boots, 

’! ‘YouT’q Lawyer \VhiLeH lui queried, bringing 
,1m eyes back , to that gentleman’s face after a 

Yes,. sir/ said tho lawyer cheerfully. ‘Wluit 


can I do for you this morning ? Anything in the 
way of business ? ’ 

‘ Well, yes. I liave got a little sonietliin’ I want 
to talk over. My name’s Hedgley. I live out 
back here in Plunkett Settlement’ 

‘xVh/ said the lawyer, rising and oflering his 
hand. ‘ I tliouglit 1 knew’ your face, YTl!, Mr 
Hedgley, what’s the trouble?’ 

‘ next neighbour,’ began Mr Hedgley, ‘ is 
Jim Haskins. His land j’ine.s mine to the eas third. 
There ’.s a dispute about the line. There was an 
old survey, and I built the hack fence along that 
lino, do you see. But here lately Jim Haskins he 
went and got a neiv survey, and fetched the line 
over oil me for quite a piece on the real'.’ 

‘ Yes,’ assented the law^yci’. 

‘Yes, .sir,’ said M’r Hedgley, ‘he went and got 
that survey, and now he’s gone and .shifted the 
pasture fence over to wduit lie calls the line. I 
went out t’other d<iy and ordered him to quit. 
He told me to git out of that oi' he ’d break 
my back. Them’s his words, and I’ll swear to it. 

I told him I’d sue him, aud he told me to crack 
Dll as fast as I liked. Now^ I’m gori to crack 
on and find out if he kin take my land and iiien 
threaten to break my back for nothin’.’ 

The recital of liis ivrongs restored Mr Iledgleyls 
coulklence in himself, if for a moment he had 
seemed to have lost it, and he delivered the 
concluding sentence in an exceedingly valorous 
tone. 

Hs this an old dispute,’ queried the lawyer, ‘or 
has it only come 11X3 lately ?’ 

‘Oh, ive’vx^been bickerin’ about it olf and on 
for years, hut nolliin’ ever come of it till liere 
last winter, when I. went to cut some timber on 
the rear of my x^lace and cut over to the nhl 
line. Then Haskins got mad, and .swore he’d 
have it surveyed — aud so he did. And now he ’s 
shifted tlie fence, aud wdien J tiled to stop him, 
he threatened to break my back, and told me to 
craidc on. Now, I’m goii to crack on.’ 

‘Did the new survey .start at the same jdace /.is 
the old one ?’ asked the hnvyer. 

‘JistUie same place exactly — yes, sir. And it 
run along the old line for quite a X-uece. Then it 
struck olf a little, aud ktqy that way to the- rear 
of the lots. The old stake at the rear is tore iq?, 
but I know wdier<3 it was.’ 

‘ "Who was the last surveyor ?’ 

‘ Old man Lake.’ 

‘A good man, Mr Hedgley. Ho doe.sn’t ofton 
make mistakes,’ said the laivyer. ‘ I’ve lieard him 
give evidence in a good many land suits. Does 
the new survey take off a very wide strip of what 
you claim as your land?’ 

‘ It ain’t the land,’ said Mr Hedgley. ‘ I 
wouldn’t a been so x^u’tickler, only he told me 
to crack on, and threatened to break my back. 
Now I’m gon to crack on.’ Mr Hedgley said 
this with the emx3hasis of a fixed resolve. 

‘How much land would you lose,’ asked the 
lawyer, ‘ if his survey were accepted as the right 
one ? ’ 

^ ‘ 'Well, I (Uimio, Half aii acre, maybe. But it „ 
ain’t the land. He told me to crack on,’ 

‘In what direction does the line vmxV inter- 
rupted the lawyer. 

‘Due north and south from a post in the 
medtler at the foot of the hill below the road/ 
lucidly responded Mr Hedgley. ‘ I never done 
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liiiii ail ill t/iii'u in his life, and I never helieved you’ll feel better. Kow, doirt you think so 
in neio’h hours iiglitin’. But he told lua to crack yourselves, hone.stly 'B 


un, and by liages Ihn goii to. And I want you to 
take liolfc of it for me.’ 

‘ ITow niiicli is tile bind worth, siipj)o,se you did 
io.se it? Have you ihouglit of that T 


‘He lohl me to crack 011 , and threatened to 
Iji’eak my hack,’ said Iledgley obstinately. 

‘ I told you to ci-ack im,’ thundered Haskins. 
‘ Who began the. row? Wdio went over the line 


‘.No, I hain’t thought of nothin’. He told me 1 fnvt ? Wlio swore he would idt settle it? Who 


l;o cniidv on.’ 

‘Well, hut,, my dear man, it doesn’t signify 


swore he ’d sue ? Hey, llialgley, hey 'B 

A.y Haskin.s hurled tliese t|uestions at the other. 


husine.s.s being thrown in oiir way, hut, if you 
take my ciiudid advice, ami 1. wou’t cluu'ge you 
for it, you'll make aiioiliei* ellort .‘settle. 
You ’.re md. a rich man, Mr .Hedgley, althougli 1 
know you’ve gut a snug place out tliere. A law- 
.suit will cost you both a good deal more tliaii 
ten times the value of the laud in dis|,)nte, and 


game, my dear sir, i.sn’t worth the candle. .Have 
you tried to settle v ’ 


' .It ain’t no use to talk about settlin’. He’.s no | me, evei’v day in tlie week.’ 


fr,‘icl,!ire in tlie .spine of Mr lleilgley. 


lia.skins. 


«pu*ry, half in asseilion. 


Let that pa,s.s. Let us talk tlie whole matter over 


kill hear, I guess.’ 

‘I don’t hear by seel n’, or smellin’ either,’ re- 


what he told you. A.s I. uuder.-taiid the ea.se, it he leaned lowanl him and shook a, very large 
is8im[dy a (piestiou as to the true locatiun of a list under hi.s nose. Becding llieii ],)el ter .satis lied 
Hue line north and .soutli from a given [loint. willi himself, he sut very ercc.t, placed hbs hands 
.\ml it only involve-^ a very .•-auall strip buid uii his knees, palms downward, still holding 
out in the woods an}']iow. You w;in(; to consiiler .liedgb.'y with, liis eye. 

wlmt this thing will cost you if you lalce it into ‘You’d no right to my land, and you haiii’t a 
court. \Ye lawyer.s, as a rule, d<.>n’t ubjoct to gnu to git it ei iher,’ grov led Hedgley *hu1 leal, v. 


‘Your laud! your land!’ yelled Haskins. 
‘ \\1iu in bl;.ize.s wants your land? It’s no good 
anyht.)w. A gras-sliopper ’ud slici] tcar.s lookin’ 
for a place tu liide on it. — ,l tell you, squire,’ 
lurniiig to tlm lawyer, ‘I’ve been try in’ for live 
yeans to git llii.s here thing settled. Time and 
time ngin I olfered to |.»ay half the cast of a, new 


will leave you bad friends into the lairgain. dim ! .survey, and he wouldn’t agree to it. Now I’ve 


liad it surveyed, and I’ll hold to that survey. 
And he kin crack on jist if he wants to. That’s 


The sptaiker bestovanl a wltlieriiig look on 
Hedgley, who returned the same with intere.st. 

‘ Geiitleiiien/ .said the lawyer, ‘kee]) your leiii- 
per. Nutliiiig wars ever made better by getting 
niigrv over it. Just tliink for a, muiiieut what 


busiue.ss with my land, and he ain’t a, goii to git i The sptaiker bestowed a witlieriiig look on 
it/ emphatically declared Mr Hedgley. Hedgley, who returned the same with intere.st. 

‘I thought you .said a moment a.go you didn’t ‘Gentlemen/ .said the lawyer, ‘kee]) your leiii- 
cure about- the land.’ per. Nutliiiig wars ever made better by getting 

Mr iledghy scratched liLs head, and looked angry over it. Just tliink for a muiiieut what 
a little fuoli.sh ; but Imfore he could oiler any all this may lead to.’ 

further ubservatioiLs about ci'acklng on, there ‘Y’"ou kin advi.se him if you want to,’ said 
came another knock at the dour. Wlum it way Ilaykin.y. ‘ He came to you fur it. I intended 
opened, in walked no other than tlie defendant, to .see you myseif, Imt; it’.s all right. Jt’i-j all 
Jim Haskins liim.self. He h.ad neen ]ii.y neigh- right. Tliere Is more lawyer.^ than one in the 
i)our depart that morning from tljo precincLs of town. You kin advise him and welcome. 1 
Plunkett Settlement, and rightly conjectured tliut don’t know uiiv'hod 3 ' ueed.s it iiiure.” 
tlie latter w.as after legal advice, lie resolved to The.se observatiun.s woJ'e followed by uiiotlie]* 
follow, perhaps with a vague idea that if o])poi> ominnus exchange of gh.ince.s, and a clinciuiig of 
lunity olbi red, he would ciUTY out his threat of fists on the pari of Ileilgicy. 


‘N(j/ tlie lawyei* said, ‘I want to adviye you 


Ha! you’re here, are you said Haskins to both. As you periiap.y know, I’ve laid to do 
igley. with a good many land cases in court, and I 

sk) are you, for that matter,’ said Hedgley to know wljut it co.sts. It meany ten and twenty 


dollar bill.y to go on singing to the tunc vou men 


‘After law, 1 s’poseH .said llaskins, half in have started. You arc buth out of lempernow. 


‘Jist tliat,’ rejoined Hedgley with enipha.si.y ; i|iuetly together. Bo neighbourly. Let me lielp 
and turning to the Lawyer, and nodding his head you. 'What do yo\i say 1 It seems to me a very 
.sidcway.y at the Ticw-comei', remarked: ‘That’s aksiird thing that two old neighbours should go 
him — IIaskin.y. Smelliu’ round to see what he ; to law about so small a matter. Of cour.'?e I 


don’t fully understand the ca.se yet. YYm both 
Kuy you are right, and of counse you both think 


toried lia.'-dviijs. ‘I leave that for Uiem that don’t .so. But it seeurs to me you eaii come to terms 
know any better.’ outside of the courl-room. Bhall we try H 

xViid he glared liard at Hedghyq as if implying ‘I’ve alway.s v, 'anted it settled quieihq’ said 
iimt that gentleman had a vicioas luihit of listen- Haskins, .softening a little. ^And since you put 
ing with Ills nostrils. it so, .squire, I don’t iniiid talkin’ it all over. 

‘ Mr Haskins,’ .said the lawyer, ‘sit down. You Mebbe we kin come to terms.’ 
are the very man I wanted to .‘^ee/ ‘ YMii hear that, IMr Hedgley ?’ said the lawyer, 

^Mr iia.skin.s sat down, still lioldiiig Hedgley ‘ Mdiat do you say, now? Are you willing to 
wltli hi.s eye, talk it over in a friendly way? Let’s all be 

‘Now,’ pursued the lawyer, ‘you two neigh- good-natured.’ 
biours are in a fair w'uy t(^ have a big (piurrel ‘ Well,’ said Hedgley, ‘ I M a been good-iuitured, 

over a very little thing. The law is my prufe.s- oiiy he threatened to laeak’ 

Hon, and I don’t often talk against my pocket, ‘Well, there, there,’ interrupted the lawyer, 
but I want to .see you two men .settle this matter ‘ we say a great many things in ill-temper. Lot 
peuceubly. You can do it witliout any great that go.’ 

loss tu either of you, you’ll do it clieapcr, and ‘Oh, I’ll talk it over/ .said Hedgley, ‘I’m 
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willin’ to have it settled (piietly. Pin a peace^ 
able man, and 1 don’t want no quarrel with 
nobody, Hahkiiis and me’s been neighbours all 
0 nr lives, most, and we never luid no trouble to 
speak of, ony tliis dispute about the line. Yes — 
I’m willin’ to settle it quietly, if we kin come to 
terms.’ 

‘Kow that’s what I call handsome,’ declared 
the lawyer, rubbing his hands and smiling. 
‘If you both stick to that way of thinking, we’ll 
settie this affair so easily that ^mil’ll botli want 
tu give me a fe(3 — and a big one. But I am a 
peacemaker tliis time, and I won’t take it.’ 

Then tliey all smiled, the lawyer in a genial 
fu-shion, Hedgley and Haskins a little dubiously. 
The atmos]>here was decidedly clearer. 

‘ Now,’ pursued the lawyer, after a little pause, 
* which of yon is going to make tlie best-iiatiired 
proposal looking toward a settlement here and 
now 1 That’s the point. Wlio will be the first 
to come ImlBway and a little more for the sake 
of peace and good neighbourhood I’ 

‘Well,’ said Hedgley, ‘if he’ll agree to leave 
the line where it was — - 

‘No, he won’t!’ interrupted Haskins. ‘No, 


pai; 

Bli 



‘Well, then, there’s no use talkin’,’ declared 
Hedgley, ‘The land’s mine, and I won’t be 
chiselled out of it by nobody.’ 

‘ Wlio’s tiyin’ to chisel you out of it ?’ bellowed 
Ha.skins, more furious than ever. ‘Drat ye! 
For two pins I ’d shake the gizzard outen ye ! ’ 

‘Ye can’t do it! ’yelled Hedgley, jumping up, 
evidently resolved to die if need be in defence 
of that mysterious portion of hi.s anatom 3 ^ ‘Ye 
can’t do it ! Ye haiiifc the man, Haskins V 

‘Come! Oome!’ cried the lawyer sternly. 
‘No more of that from either of you.’ 

‘All right, squire— it ’.s all right,’ said Haskins. 
‘No oilence to you, squire—but, oh Jermshy.’ 

‘Don’t ye!’ roared Hedgley. ‘Don’t oh 
Jerushy me, Ilasldns ! ’ 

‘Umitlemen,’ broke in the lawyer — ‘if yon are 
genilomen — have .some sense. It would only be 
serving you right if T drove the pair of you into 
the street. Shame on you both ! ’ 

The belligerents fell back ; still, however, 
glaring furiously at each other. 

’'The lawyer proceeded to give them a piece of 
hivS mind. 

‘ You men,’ he said, ‘ arc old enough to have more 
sense — old enough to advise me in the. matter of 
behaviour — and liere you have acted like spoiled 
diihlren. You arc old iieigliboiirs, and I suppose 
you both have children. A fine example you set 
them. If tliey should hate each other, quarrel 
with each other, and act generally in a s|nteful 
and hateful manner, whose fault would it be? 
You ’ll go to law about a .strip of land tliat isn’t 
worth five dolkns in the finst place, and you’ll 
spend ten times or twenty times as much in costs 
of lawsuits. Now that’s semsible, isn’t it? Of 
course you can put the case througli if you want 
"To, Mr Hedgley has asked my advice. If he still 
desires it, all right- -Unit’s my business, gcntle- 
hnen, . But I would rather see you settle it quietly. 
It’s clear enough that you can’t both win the 
. case in court. But you can do as you like,’ 

/' The force of these remarks was not altogether 
^ lost on Haskins, whose temper was easily cooled ; 
.but anything he might have said of a pacific 


nature was thrust hack by Mr Hedgley ’s observa- 
tions. 

‘If the land ’s mine,’ said Mr Hedgley, ‘I want 
it. If it isn’t, the law’ll show it. That’s all 
I ’ve got to say.’ 

‘ Ail right,’ .said Haskins with great cheerful- 
ness, ‘you kin crack on. — I’m sorry I disturbed 
yon, squire. You must excuse me. Good-day.’ 

Haskins thereupon seized his hat and vst’rode 
out. 

Before Mr Hedgley left it was iinder.stood 
that action for damages on account of tre.spass 
wa.s to be entered fortliwith against his neigh- 
bour. He had not greatly relished the lawyer’s 
plain speaking, but the latter had a high reputa- 
tion in cases of tins kind, and Mr Hedgley had a 
shi'ewd eye on tlie main cluince. He pocketed 
his resentment and agreed to pay his fee. 

The next day it was known to all the people 
of Plunkett Settlement that Hedgley and Haskins 
had had a row, and that Hedgley had sued 
Haskins for trespass. And people took side.s, as 
people will, and there was much profound di.s- 
eus.sion of tlie whole subject. 

Lauyer White, after hi.s latest client li ad gone, 
resumed his seat and liis paper with this remark 
to himself; ‘Another pair of idiots will have 
heavy costs to pay by-and-by, and 'when tliey 
liave settled the bills they will say that the 
lawyers ai'e the curse of the country.’ 


OUE IRON INDITSTEY. 


By W, T. Jeaks, 

Author of Creators of fae Age of SteeL 


There appears to be a good deal of uncertainty 
or perplexity in the public mind at present as to 
the exact position of our iron and steel industry. 
Hitherto this industry lias been regarded as the 
backlione of our manufacturing jiower, and ior 
many years during the present century it wais 
believed that our supremacy in metallurgy rested 
upon mineral possession.^ which nature had boun- 
tifully bestowed upon this country, and to a large, 
extent withheld from others. As the century, 
which lias been descrilied a.s the iron age of 
England’s greatness, is diuwing tu a clo.se, that 
su]>remacy is being questioned. 

Tliis is not, however, the iii'st time that our 
metallurgical prosperity has been under a cloud 
and Inis emerged from it with renewed vigour. 
IVlien this centiuy opened a similar cioiul 
darkened its infantine jirospects. In 181U it was 
officially reported that the trade of Birmingbam, 
Sheffield, and other centre.s of iron-making was 
quite at a .standstill, and that there were no 
orders for execution there except a few for liome 
consumption. A similar condition of collapse 
has been attributed to the trade over and over 
again as the century rolled on, but on each occa- 
.sion this lias turned out to be tlie darkest hour 
before the dawn of a fresh period of prosperity. 
There is good reason for believing that we ai’e 
likely to extierience a similar dlsitiiision on the 
pre.sent occasion. 

Generally sjiealciug, eacli period of depression 
lias also become a period of transition either in 
the methods of production or the incidence of 
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distrilnition. It is therefore worth while 
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OUR IROU INDUSTRY. 
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survey tlie salient features of tlie trade, and see 
whether tljere is solid ground for hope instead of 
desjmir as to the future ; i-emeinhering the dietiuu 
of Hallarn that a calm, courprehensive study of 
(industrial) history, not in siicli scraps or frag- 
ments as the partisans of our ephemeral literature 
obtrude n]:)on us, is the best antidote to extra- 
vagant a]>|)re]iensions. 

In tlie beginning of tliis century it was the 
inveutioii of I:Ieui*y Oort foi’ I’e lining iron b}' 
puddling that made this counti*)^ independent of 
Russia and Sweden for supplies of iron, l)ut it 
was not till 1830 that our iron, trade assumed the 
dimensions of a great industry. In. 1828, Neilsou, 
an engineer at tlie Glasgow Gas Works, dis- 
covereti at a sinitlrs foige tlmt a liot blast was 
sujierior to a cold blast in making iron, and in 
the course of tlie next quarter of a century our 
production of iron increasiid threefold. In the 
coiiteinporary literature of tliat period it was 
avowed that tliis rapid increase was in part 
caused Ijy the econoni}' introduced through the 
use of die liot blast in smelting, and that tliat 
process, wlricli had materially lowei'ed the cost of 
iron, liad led to its employment for .many new 
purposes. 

After this period of expansion the production 
of iron, was, comparatively speaking, stationary 
for nearly ten years, and then came the great 
invention of Si'r Henry Bessemer for tlie con- 
version. of iron into steel by .simply blowing air 
into tlie molten metal in a large, egg-sliaped 
vessel called a (converter. By tliis means tlie 
su].)erfluous carbon in the iron was consnined, hut 
tlie pliosjihorus, anotlier supertliioiis and deleteii- 
ous element, remained. It was therefore found 
tliat only iron free from phosphorus covdd lie 
converted into steel, and as England had an 
exciiptional supjily of ore of that quality the steel 
trade il<nirishell liere more than elsewhere. In 
the quai’ter of a itentury tliat followed tlie in- 
vintion of the Bessenieid converter, tlie production 
of iron in this country was doubled, lait during 
the last ten years (d that penod it remained 
almost sta.tiona,ry. 

At the end of that period came the basic pro- 
cess, by which pliospliorus could be eliminated 
from tile molten iron in tlie Bessemer converter 
and in the open lieai-tli — anotlier process for con- 
verting iron into steel that had meanwhile been 
coming into u.se. The elimination of pliospliorus 
was eiiected by lining the converter with bricks 
made of magne.siaTi limestone burned till as hard 
as flint. Tlie phospliorus, of whieli tliere is only 
a very small percentage in. the iron, likes this 
material and adheres to it in tlie converter, 
wlience the molten liquid, after a blow of cold 
air, flows, freed from carbon, and pbosphorus. 
The discovery of this i mprovem ent, the wo.rk of 
three nielalhiigistB, enabled all irou-prodiicing 
countries t( > make steel, as almost any quality of 
ore or iron can now be used for: that purpose. 

Such lx.‘ing the case, every cloud on the Imrizon 
is now regarded as an omeTKof our lost supremacy. 
But tliat is a short-sighted view. This country 
was the grea.i,est iron ]H’odiicer in the world before 
the dawn of the age of steel. Each of the epoch- 
making inventions we liave mentioned tendvxl 
materially to reduce tlie eo.-t of production ; and, 
curiously enough, now that most countries are 
put upon a footing of eipiality as regards the 


possibility of producing steel, attention is again 
heing directed to tlie most efficient and econoinic 
means of producing iron. The chief factor in 
this problem is tlie constrnctioii of the blast- 
furnace, and in i-espect of lilast- furnace practice 
England is still in the van of progress. It is 
well known tliat in the shipping trade success 
now largely depends upon the adoption of the 
late.st improveuients in sliipbuilding as gi\'ing 
increased speed and economy of fuel in pirojKjrla’on 
to the locomotive power iised. So it is with tlie 
Id as t- furnace. In 1880, wlieii tlie basic pmce.s.s 
was regarded as lilcely to I’evtdutionise tlm stt'id 
trade, Sir William Siemens said tliat a ton of fml 
ouglit to smelt a ton of iron, and eminent iron, 
manufacturers treated tliat \dew as the ilieory of 
a visionary ; but. it is now becoming an. accom- 
],)lislied faiit. Not only has tlie rate of ])roduc- 
tion increased, but tlie con.suniption of fuel has 
decreased. It was then believed in the tra<le 
that the quantity of coke required to smelt a tf,}n 
of iron would continue to be 23 cwt., and tlie 
average production of tlie blast-furnace then was 
between oOO and 800 l.oiis a week,. Now, the 
]:n‘esent British, practice, says ilr E. W. Rieliarcls, 
one of tlie greatest authorities on the snlijcet, 
averages, from ores containing 50 ]iei;* cent, of 
iron, 1000 t(.m3 of iron a week, witli a strong 
tendency to increase, and tlie coke coiisiiiued 
varies from ISj cwt. to 20 cwt. per ton of ii’on. 
The inventioir of firebrick stoves and their 
adoption instead of cast-iron pipe stove.s, effected 
a saving of cwt. of coke, as well as made 
po.ssible an increased rate of production. Im- 
]n‘ovements in the .shape and size of the lilast- 
furnace are continually lieiiig made for the 
]:mrpoBe of promoting these objects, but the 
details of these improvements are to*.) tcchnicid. 
for popular description. IMoreover, difl’ei'eiit 
districts ami dilferent ore.s require diflei'ent types 
of furnace ; and one of the .secrets of .succe.ss in 
tlie iron timie is to kmnv the l.iest type of furnace 
that in a ^lartieular di.stj'ict oi' under special con- 
ditions will yield the best results. Practical sikill 
and inventive ingenuity here find ample fiehi for 
profitable exercise. 

In this po wer of const.iaict]ng the costly .appa- 
ratus that produces the cheapest iron, this country 
has alwaj's been pre-eminent. All the great in- 
ventions that have cheapened the price of iron 
have been made by Englishmen; and with the 
exception of Neilsoifs discove.ry of the hot blast, 
which Dr Ure said was accidental, they have all 
been the re.su]t of researches intentionally made 
to effect the end in view’’. Why, then, .should not 
this country, wvhich has hitherto been the birth- 
place of metallurgical impmoveineiits, continue 
to hold that distinction? The incentive to 
improveiiieht is as great a.s ever. The history of 
the iron trade is one long and istriking illustration 
of the old adage tliat necessity is the mother of 
invention. . . 

Our adaptability to changing conditions is 
riiarvellouB. In 1881, in referring to the prob- 
able effect of the basic process, the then President 
of the Iron and Steel Inst.itule said that wdien 
! that process: became a proved success, ^’We may 
exqiect to hav«.; Bcciired a great national gain, and 
the iiiipDitation of expensive ore.s will probably 
c.ease.’ ' He added : ^ It i.s quite posnihle that cweix 
now the export of hematite ores from foreign 
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jiBirtf? iri nearly at its inaxiiniim, and ilierefore any 
iurtlier expansimi of ilie steel trade inust be 
sougbfc for ill the smelling of those ores wliidi iip 
to this period have not lieen tliought suitalile.’ 
SiiK’.e tliat was said oiir inijiorts of foi'eign oi'es 
have been doubled, and during tlie present year 
. aboni <'»ne-ihird of ibe t^ital iron production of 
tins country is being inade from. Spanish ores. 

A good deal of stress is commonly laid upon 
diHerei ires in wages, in liours of labour, and cost 
of transport in dilTerent countries ; but national 
comparisons based these details are generally 
I niisli'ading. In like manner, attention is now and 
' then directed to the fa,ct tliat in recent years 
I ]n'odnction has rnd; iiicrr?ased hy leaps and bounds. 

' But even from lliis point of vlmv our progress, 
thuiigb not uniform, bus on tbe wliole ]>een iimin- 
tained. In ilie rpiarter of a century that followed 
Keilsou's discovery of the hot lilast, our iron. 
duction increased hy about tliree million tons a 
year. In ibe next quailer of a century, begin- 
ning widi the adv^eiit of tlie Eesseiner process, 
the annual production of iron again increased by 
about tbree mill inns; and there is every reason 
to Ixdieve that during the current quarter of a 
centuiy, beginning with the basic process, the 
production will sliow an increase of over three 
million tons a ;year. 

Again, we occasionally hear of great progress , 
made hy other countries in our markets, and 
this naturally causes alarm. For instance, Lord 
; George llaniilion, in snlnnitting the Indian 
j budget t6 the House of Goninions in August 
last, saitl : ‘ There are two forms in whicli steel 
and iron are iinporled into India—in the sha))e 
of rails or rail vr ay material, and in bars or bulk. 

I This country ])ractica]Iy monopolises the imports 
j of railway material, hut I think tliis is rather doe 
to the .fact thal, the policy of the Govern ineiit is 
tn give some pi-tdercuce to home production. But 
when we come to sled and iron in Imlk there is 
a remarkahlo shriukng*? in Biitish imports into 
India. Twedve yenrs ago we had 07 pm' ctmt. of 
tlio total ijnports of ivoit ami stcid into India, but 
a,(Jcording to the last ret-unis our jvjroeutuge has 
shrunk, to 50 per cent., while Belgium has risen 
during tln^se years from 2^ per cent, to 39 pei* 
cent. These figiirers are those of iron and steel in 
bulk. Now,'' lie added, ‘I think there are some 
t'leople wlio maintain tluit foreign competition is 
j a iHfgcy, but Iierc there is clear and distinct 
1 evidence that in regard to a maiiufacturo of 
I wdiicli w’e had a pracitical monopoly, we are 

j That is one of the most alarming .statements 
! ever made on this subject What are tlie facts? 

I 'li'o bc.gin with, the avc*,rage total imports of iron 
I and steel into India only amount to about oiie- 
l thirtieth part of our total ex.poH.s of these articles, 
j and^ if we did not send anotlier ton of iron to 
j India it would not apprecialdy affect the iron 
Af’ade of this country.^ Then, again, the ekporls 
I from Belgium to India reached their maximum 
i ’ in ^ 1893~94--tli6 year in whicli the gi’eat coal 
|v,; strike in this country temporarily crippled the, 
i ■ iron ^ trade by greatly increasing the cost and 
I restricting the supply of fuel — a yt*ar when, in 
j, eonsequeuco, our tolal exjKU'ts of iron were thit 
‘'•bnyost recorded for many years. Since then our 
b‘oii luxs increased by more than a 
1. ''million, to and our total exports tlris; 


year are at the rate of a million more, while the 
liroduction of Belgium and Germ any lias, com- 
paratively speaking, been almost stationary in 
these years. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 

By Guv Boothby. 

CHAPTER X.— THE €ONSP.TRA.TORS BAFFLED. 
After one has arrived at a certain stage of 
weariness there comes a time ■when one ginws 
careless as to fatigue, if .not almost unconscious 
of it. It was so in our case. Duriug the 
previous twenty-four liours we hail ridden 
eigliiy miles at express speed, liad been engaged 
in a battle lasting upwards of six hours, and, 
as if that were not enough, were noW' starting 
hack on a similar journey to that from whicli 
we felt we had only just arrived. For the first 
eight or ten miles we were so buoyed up by 
tlie excitement of tlie enterprise upon wliicb we 
were embarking, that we bad scarce a tliouglit 
for anything save the necessitj^ of speed. Then 
the dull monotony of the ride settled upon us, 
in which the reiterated sameness of the jungle 
scenery, and the steady, almost inechanical 
movements of our liorses, played such a part 
that it appeared as if we were destined to con- 
tinue in the same empIo 3 unent throughout 
eternitjL That we should reach the capital in 
time to he of any use to the garrison struck 
ns as being quite as improbable as that tliere 
could be a terimnatioii put to our anxiety. 
Like the idea of death to a young man in the 
full tide of his liealth and strength, both con - 
iingencies seemed so remote as to require no 
consideration, and yet it was towards Lotli that 
every stride was carrying ns. 

Tlie hor.se upon which the king was mounted 
was a dark Iniy with black points, standing up- 
wards of sixteen liaiids. Mine was a black, lialf 
a baud sliorter, but boasting, if pus.sible, a little 
more breeding. Both were magniricent animals, 
born and brecl in the king’s .stables, and trained 
under bis own personal supervision, fortunately 
foi’ ns tliey were in tlie very jiiiik of comlition, 
and having been horn in the country, were 
.stronger than any imported animals could have 
been. On thi.s occasion tlieir strengtli and endur- 
ance would be tested to the uttermost, and what 
would become of us if either should prove un- 
worthy of the trust reposed in him i dared not 
think. Upon their swiftnes.s depended a king’s 
throne, a nation’s iiidepoudence, a young child's 
future, and his parents’ lifelong happiness ; surely 
load enough for two iincompreliending beasts. 

The sun was bevmnd his meridian a.s we left 
the camp, he was lying on the tree-tops like a 
ball of lire when we forded the Ki-yin Iliver, 
and told each other that the hr.st tHventy-five " 
miles o'f our journey were accompli shed. Ahead 
of us a yawning gulf of fifty miles still lay and 
looked as if it could never be overcome. 

Grossing the river, the watens of wddcli showed 
hlood-red 'm the glorioms sumset, we climbed the 
opposite bank and then pulled our hor.ses up 
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Tn,E FASC]\NAT]T)X OF THE KING. 


for a few iiioirioiit.q’ rost witliiii a tope of palni.s * 
tliat 54 rew a ruine<l teinpie. Willi the | 

excepitioii of a horde of monkeys in the trees i 

overlieadj ami a couple of crocodiles baskin;^ upon , 

tlie mud a liundred yards or so farther down ' 
the bunk, we were the only living creatures iu j 
be seen. The evening bi'eezc rmstled the jungle ! 
foliage and moaned among tlio rniirs of the | 
temple whitdi stood up gaunt and lonesome amid ' 
the bush ami wliicli must liave been old when ! 

i’higiaml was young. It was not a, cdiocuang | 

sound by any iiiannor of means, and neitiier of I 
us were sorry when it was time to tighten our ! 
LUiMhs again and contiiiuo our ride. Ah we i 


seitU'tl ourselvesg in oiir saddh.*.-’, and took up 
our reins, I stole a glance at tlie king. To 
jiulge from his face, his larirt might luivo been 
holding all tlie accumulated sorrow of the 
world." He looked wi’ciclietlly ill, and I could 
not help thinking tha.t if lie reachod tiie end 
of the journey it would be a.s much ais he 
could possibly accomplish. Even that appeareil 
impossible. 

The sun. sank lower and lower bcliiiid the 
trees, and as he disappeared the shadows leiiglh- 
ejied upon tlie ground. Still our liorses p]*e- 
served their even pace, and si<le by .side we 
sjied along, now dodging the boughs of trees 
ami massc.s of overhanging creeper, now avoid- 
ing a treacherous pool, now disturbing a brace 
of jackals at ilieir evening meal, anon swing- 
ing out into open glades where tlie frightened 
deer gave one glance at u.s and then dis- 
appeared like lightning Hashes into the sur- 
ronmling forest'. Once, slinking tlirougli the 
undergrowth, we espied a tiger making his 
vmy to his favourite hunting ground, lie was 
not twenty paces from us, and as we passed 
lie drew back his lips, and uttered iliat jieculiar 
eongbin<g sound that only a tigi.T makes when 
he i'cels that fate is against his hunting, and 
he will prolialdy go sup]>erless to bed. A 
moimiiii later W'e had left him to his solitude, 
ami wej’e speeding on as if to meet the j'ising 


The pale goddess of the night was sailing 
high in a cloudless sky as we climbed the ]o\v 
range that marked the half-way line of oiir 
journey. Over onr heads rose the blulf ont- 
iine of the hill, witli every peak, every roede, 
and every feather-topped palm siamliug out in 
silliouette against the steel-gray .sky. Beliind 
u,s the jungle stretched like a dark sea, broken 
here and there with a touch of silver, wliein 
tlje !noo 2 j s myn caught tlm still water of .some 
pool or river. A night bird called from among 
the rocks, othcirwi.se the lamkscape was as still 
and silimt a.s a place of the dead. 

Reaching the spot we had been aiming for, 
a small plateau situated almo.st at the srunmit 
of the hill, we ])ulkd our hor.s{3s up, and de- 
scending from our saddles, unloo.sed our girths, 
and slipped the bits from their moutlivS. A 
small pool lay among the rocks to our right, 
and om* tii'ed animals, whicli, as may he imagined, 
were thirsty after their long jaiumey, became 
impatient to get to it. Rut lieated as tliey 
were, it wm.ild h.ave been the wildest folly 
possible to have permitted smdi a thing, so we 
contented our.st*lves with rubbing them ilown 
with liaiidfuk of grass, and tlien, having secured 


them to a tree, threw ourselve.s upon the 
ground and stretched our tired limbs. 

‘It is jn.st eight o’clock,’ said the king, who 
had consulted liis W’ateh, 'and we have still 
fo]‘ty iriilos before ns. Fun we do it, think j’ou? 
j Will tlie horses liold oufc'F 
I ‘Tliey must,’ 1 answered, ' Tliey are geiiercuis 
I creatui'cs, and wc must ride thoin to the deatli 
I if need bed 

I Enable to remain still for many minute?? at 
I a time, the king 3‘ose, and crossing the little 
I open spaci^ stood witli liis elliows iv.sting iqKai 
! a rock, gazing down at Ibe niooiidit plain. 

I .Feeling lliat it would be the wisest course to 
I leave him to bis own llmiight:-, 1 did not di.s- 
! tnrb him, but (‘onUmted iny.'^elf by adeiidiiig to 
! the liorses witli wliat stivngtli J could niu.-ter 
I for the w’ork. Finding that they had in a 

' great mea.sure recov<u’e<l llieir coolne.s?, I led 

them to the pjjol and allowed them to swallow 
a dozen nioutlifnls of water each. This done, 

T pennitted tlicm to feed for a moment upon the 
luscious green grass? that surrounded the pool, 
i and tlieu led them back to their tree, and once 
more made them fa.st. After that I drew .from 
my holster ilic flask, wliich I had taken the 
prccantion to fill before leaving the camp, and 
also the biscuits I had pihiced there. Approach- 
ing the king, I poured him out a cupful of 

brandy and water, and to be certain that he 
took it I watched liim drink it. The bi-scuit 
lie refused point - blank, asserting that to 
attempt to make him eat anything in ]ii.<3 
present state would in(?vitaldy be to choke him. 
As soon a.s T had finished my cnvii meal, the 
'time we hail arranged to allo^v oiiisedve.s for 
I'cst ivas at an end, and we nnhitehed our 
horses, and having gii-thcd them up, swumg 
ourselves into the satldles. Then for the first 
time since we had set out, I really discovered 
liow’- tired and stiff I was. To move caused me 
the most exrjui.site tos'tui'e, and to lift my 
weight into the saddle nearly bi’ougbt a cry 
h'om my lips. Tlie liorsos, liov'e^xog seemed 
much rof res: hod by llie .spell, and mnile their 
way up the liillsFlc in a very ililferent faslihm 
to that in which they bad ap])roaclied the yjoul. 
Reaching tlie top, w’c began our descent, and in 
.somewlnit less tliaii half-an-honr were moving 
swnftly acro.ss the plain on the other side of 
' whicli tlie capital W'as situated. 

I Yon must try to imagine for yourself, my 
I dear Forsyth, my feelings during the ride that 
I followed. For some time a peculiar waking 
I nightmare pos.«e.s.sed me. One moment i 
I imagined myself back in Enghuid, and strangely 
; enough, in my place in the Lords, during a 
j debate on the que.stion of the indepeiiclence of 
; the l\redangs ; at another I wais on my yachFs 
deck, speeding across the Gulf of Siam to the 
king’s a.ssistance. Hlien T W’ould seeni to wake 
to the reality of jny jjosition, and with a word 
or twm of encouragement to the king, 'would 
urge my horse to greater efforts. Long before 
the first twenty miles of the second half of 
our journey had been accomplidied our aniinals 
■were showung iimnistakable signs of fatigue. 

] It was plain that they were less careful of 
their footing tlnin before, reeded somewhat in 
their gait, and 03i one occasion my pioor beast 
stinnhkd upon a tree root and cmile within an 
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ace of hurling me lieailioiig ^in the centre 
of the track. Knowing tliat it would mean 
the complete .'shattering of all our hopes if we 
rode them cut to the bitter end, I called upon 
the king to stop. At tirst he did not hear 
me, but on my repeating my cry he pulled up, 
and turning in his saddle faced me. 

^What is itV he cried huskily. MVhy do 
3^ou stop ? For heaven’s sake, man, remember 
liow much depends upon our speed.’ 

^ I do remembei’,’ I answered, as I sprang 
to the ground, ^Ahd I also know that if we 
do not .re.st our horses we shall not reach our 
de.sti nation. M'.y animal is almost done, and 
yours is not much better. We must give 
them a quarter of an hour at any hazard.’ 

* A quarter of an hour?’ he cried, in a voice 
that went to my heart, so full of pain was it. 
* Do you know what a quarter of an hour may 
mean? It may mean death to every liope I 
have in life, and destruction, to all I hold dear 
in the woiid.’ 

* To ride that animal another mile will mean 
worse even than that,’ I answered with brutal 
candour. To give them a chance to recover 
themselves a little may mean your .salvation. 
Come, my friend, descend from your .saddle, 
mid let me look at your beast.’ 

With tliiit he dismounted, and instantly fell 
lull length upon the ground, his legs being 
no longer equal to tlie task of sustaining liis 
weight. I gave him another drink from my 
flask, and when I had taken one myself, pro- 
ceeded to look after the horses. First I re- 
moved the saddle of the animal tlie king had 
been riding, and then, holding him by the 
bridle, allowed him to roll upon tlie soft 
grass. When he had done so, and after he 
had shaken himself, he scrambled to his feet 
again, I then allowed my own beast to follow 
his example, which he did .without waste of 
time. After that I rubbed them both down 
with some dry grass as before, and resaddled 
them. This work finished, I rinsed their mouths 
with brandy and water from my flaslc, and 
then informed the king that I ’ thought we 
might proceed again. With the word his 
strength seemed to come back to him like 
magic ; he .sprang to his feet without the 
as.si.stanee which I stood ready to give, and 
reached }ii.s saddle. Having seen him safely 
there, I mounted my own beast, and we then 
recommenced oor ride. 

Even after this long interval, the agonies of 
the next liour and a half seem as fresh to me 
a.s when I was enduring them. Slowly, and to 
the accompaniment of pains that racked me 
with every stride my horse took, the miles 
drifted by, until we were not more tlian ten miles 
, distant from the capital. Small as was the dis- 
, tance compared with what we had already over- 
, come, yet it seemed as if we should never be 
able to accomplish it. The liorses no longer 
moved with any spring, but with a strained 
action that now grew more jerky and more 
' uncertain with eaeli succeeding mile. Already 
. the jungle was thinning out, and signs that we 
’ were approaching the city were becoming more 
.,;.aaKl; more apparent. In ani^ther half hour at 
"‘ most, if only Providence would support our 
-tired beasts, we felt we ought to be seeing the 


gray peak of the castle rise before us. Then 
Ihe town once behind us, nothing but the steep 
path to the citadel would remain between ns 
and those we wislied to reach. But would 
Providence uphold our hor.ses for that length 
of time? Tliat was the question which caused 
us such untold anguish. 


THE BALMQEAL OF SPAIN. 

The history of the famous palace of La Gran j a, 
set among the pine w’oods on the nortliern 
slo]ies of the jagged Guadarrama Sierras, is 
eccentric and thoronglily Spanish, His Majesty 
Philip V., mncli oppressed by religious and 
state cares, was, while hunting in tliese glori- 
ous woods, struck one day by the quietude 
and extreme isolation of a certain farm- 
stead, tlien in the possession of some monks 
of tlie neighbouiing town of Segovia. He 
decided to Imild a little liermitage for liim- 

.self in the same retreat. Later, lie bought the 
monastic farmstead, and there and tJien con- 
ceived the idea of a palace in these solitudes. 

Word was issued, and the prodigioius task of 

clearing primeval trees, levelling rock's, and 
subjugating wanton waters began. The king’s 
French origin made him anxious to have a 
Versailles in Spain; and, with a truly royal 
indifference to cost, he decided that his jialace 
ill the mountains should resemble the French 
palace of his forefathers as much as possible. 
In twenty years, more or le.ss, the deed ivas 

done. La Gran j a (it is a pleasant .satire to 
call it by the homtdy name of ^Grange’), still 
emhosomed in woods, overhnng by nioun tains, 
and eternally resonant of waterfalls, is a 
princely house of stone, with a faeade more 
than one hundred and fifty yard.s long, en- 
chanting gardens, and score.s of fountains. It 
stands nearly four thousand feet above tlie 
sea. A few millions sterling of its expense 
were repudiated Iw the king’s .successor— and 
very riglitly said tliat Iving’s astute advisers. 
But the crown kept the j^alace nevertheless, 
and for a hundred and fifty years it has been 
a favourite summer resort of the Spanish 
court. 

ft is a glorious spot in the dogdays. No 
wonder in these days the little town that 
crouches at the feet of ihe palace has grown 
considerably, and now assumes to offer its 
attractions to the tourists of Madrid. There 
are hotels open only in the season, and there 
is talk of a railway. This latter will, no 
doubt, eventually be made, for there are no 
difficulties of gradient between La Gran j a and 
Segovia, only six miles distant ; but Spanish 
public works are tardy in execution. At 
jireseiit you may get to the palace only by 
driving, cycling, riding, or on foot. 

My approach to it was not of the sensational 
kind. I crossed the Puerta or pass of tlie 
Guadarrama from the south, a couple of 
thousand feet or more higher than the ]>alace, 
with superb pine woods all about me, and the 
snow-tonched summits of the mountains clear 
agaiii.st the blue sky above. The air liere was 
very welcome after" the heat of Madrid ; so, 
too, v'as the solitude. Now and then, in the 
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THE BALMOKAL OF SPAIN. 


I Joijg zig-zti^s tliroiigh tlio woods, I luet an ox- 
cart drowsily cliiiibing the ascent— with, ear- 
cracking creaks— or a picturesqne person on a 
mule ; else I bad the iniirninrons waters to 
myself. Memorable, indeed, were the peeps 
iiilo tlie deep ravines between the mountains 
and tlie distant ^dews of red and ^'Cllow Old 
Castile, wliieh sti’etclies its blea,k and Itarren 
undulations a hundred miles northward in the 
directit.ni of Burgos. The woods ahounded with, 
violets, and in placcvS tlie rutted road was 
i fringed for scores of yards with hushes of 
I yellow Ijroom in al)iindant flowen Butterflies 
^ ilashed to and fro, some of a, luige size. The 
i hnmming of bees mingled with the remote, slow, 
tinkling of the bullocks^ bells al) 0 ^a^ or below 
me. Idjies, pines, pines, notliing l)ut pines, and 
so it continued until the road became level, 
and with little introduction I found myself 
among the lioijses of La Cranja. 

In ''Madrid and thereabouts for weeks tlic 
sun had been scorclving everything it could set 
its rays on. Here all was green and liumid. 
The trees hy tlie broad pleasure walks that 
radiated from the gilded palace gates wave in 
luxuriant tlioiigli not full leaf. A seducing 
troiit-st ream frolicked among boulders east and 
W'est, wi til patches of shaded gra.ss on its hanks 
tiiat tempted to repose. In the gardens on the 
north, side of the palace — at all^ times open to 
the public— {lowers were, plentiful, and stone 
seats under limes and magnolias. Men were, 
nevertheless, watering the rich turf between tire 
beds. The air was cool and sweet, and one. bad 
Init to look at tlie faces of the half-a-dozen or 
so strollers among the palms and pines to 
iH.*alise til at, if Philip Y. had sought healtli 
instead of retiinment lie did well to spend a 
few millions at La Grn.iija. 

The town is not much. It has no antiquit ies, 
and one is rather glad of it. Its houses are of 
the usufd, third-rate kind : tali and wliite in 
i])C chief stri'.c.ts, lotv and dfirk in what may he 
ciille!] its slums. There is, of course, a market- 
{ilace, in which contented old ladies sit in the 
shade all tlay, for tlie most pail, asleep ; while 
the hies examine their cheeses and fruit, and 
the cliickens make trial of their store. Bread 
apjieared to 1 .k 3 the main thing in demand Jiere ; 
and very right.ly, methinks, for Spanish bread is 
.seldom aught hut good. The church bell ring.s 
at intervals near them, but does not distract 
those serene market-women ; and lean dogs 
prowl aliout tludr feet'., nosing their goods, ready 
at a moineiiP.s notice to thrust tail between legs 
and I'un ojf yelping in anticipation of the 

vengeance to (‘.ome. The men of the town seem 
even less busy than the women. The,y loo 

ding to tlie shade wherever it may be found, 
Tlie rolling and ]niffing of cigarettes appears to 
he their engrossing occupation as they loll 
against llie house walls. In the two or three 
cafes, however, there is the more furious 

pastime of dominoes, love of wliich possesses so 
many mild Spani.sh souk. 

f)ne does nut, expect to find tall chimneys 
and factorie.s in a place like La Granja, nor 
are they thcu’c ; but the little town is not 

without one very .sjiecial article of industry. It 
makes glas.s and notable looking-glasses. I 
realise this only when I have been accepted as 


a guest at the one hotel that chances to be open. 
It is didicult not to exclaim at the lavish mirrors 
in the dining-room (well protected, against tlie 
Hies), and the still more extensive ;mm’al glasses 
in the vast cliamber tliat is given me for the 
night. My bedroom, is, indeed, almost bewilder- 
ing, tliere is so illusive an air of population 
about it. But the loquadous lady of tlie houBe: 
explains everything; it is lier diity and. joy to 
patronise the local products, wliiclt are gener- 
ally, she says, much admired l»y lier gnesta; 
and so I too praise tliem, tliongli' they do alio w 
me tip as an ahominably heated and du>st.y 
l)iped, and assure her that with tlieir aid I sliall 
be ready for the noontide meal sooner than ii‘ 
they were not. ^ His ^lajesty Cliarles III., 
it ap];>ear.s, establislied tins mirror factory hei’e. 
The kings of France had done the same tiling 
at Versailles : this seemed a good enough reasoii 
to tlie sapient Spanish iijonarch for taking 
artisans into the pane woods of La Granja. ' 
Conceivably, at lir.st, the industry was designed 
for the sole supply of gla.s.y to tlie adjacent 
pialace ; hut it has grown out of tlnit, and now 
has a national repute. One meets La Branja 
mirrors in other palaces of Spain and also in 
general use. 

kly landlady asks me if I like ‘sardines/ 
and I reply with indifference. If she wishes 
me to eat 'sardines, I tell her, I will do so 


witliout a nuirnmr ; but it turns out she means 


jardmcs,ba very different matter — ‘Do I wish 
to see the royal gardens ?’ in fact. TJie Spanish 
‘j’ is a most beguiling letter, with as little in 
common with our ‘ j ’ ifi is ])OBBih]e to 

imagine. Of course I desire to see what Pliilip 
V., poor melancholic man, got ITtim the Cnad- 
arraina Sierras in exchange for the nation’s 
millions. And so npy landlady’s little boy — a 
very intCligeiit cliild — is sent post-haste with- 
my card to the royal administrator of the 
I jialnce, to olitain the neetissary permission to see 
all that is to l)e seen at La Granja. Mean- 
while, I breakfast on Highland trout and beef- 
steak, and drink the very fair wliite wu'ne of 
tlie place. In spite of the min’urs that .sur- 
round me (with d.isa]:)piointed Hies clamorous 
al.iont the tissue that protects their gilding), it 
is like eating in the dark; for, with the 
Spaniard’s terror of the noomlay sun, my land- 
lady has closed the shutters, so that only a 
faint wisp of light falls through a chink upon 
! the table. There are pictures on the walls, 

[and the gloom seems so unfair to tliem that, 
i gras])iTig my opportiuiity, 1 bare them to the 
j sunshine. But tiiey are'of the bad tragic kind, 

I and I decide after all tliat the room looks best in 
the dark. The man "with an imagination carries 
fmmiture with liiin wdierever lie goes. 

The royal palace, on the other luuid, proven 
anything* but' dark. It abouiids in windews, 
for wliicli Philip Y. may receive a certain 
amount of credit Thougli saddieaited, he w-as 
not of so sombre a turn as his great ])rerle- 
cessor, the second Philip, whose apartments (m* 
rather dens) at the Escurial depress quite, ns 
much as the wnitten rec-ords of his last days. 
.For the rest, the palace is pretty innch what 
one expects. Them are scores of rooms iqn 
bolstered in every shade of silk and vsatin, from 
daffodil vellow to carnation red, mirrors and 
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glims cliiuidc^liers inxminerable ; cloclm also in- 
mnnenible ; ]>rodigi(nis frescoes on ceilings and 
walls, for tin; most part prodigiously bad as 
works of ai’t, tliough resplendent for tlieir 
colours. I was mucli impressed by the clocks, 
^bmiu'cbs have their liobbieSj like private per- 
sons witli .limited incomes ; and one of these 
Spanisli sovertngns is said to have bad a mania 
for clock.s. A.niong the iiundreils of others were 
two eoiii'tly old things with tlie name French 
of Gornhil! upon them. It may have lieen 
fancy, but they .seemed to stand with an air of 
con!;empt for the gilt timepieces under glass, 
wliich a hundred years ago w(ire their rivals. 
On this day, however, they were all e(|iial}y 
dumb. 

There are pictures enough in the palace, and 
also stfitnes. But the.se too are all foiirtli or 


lifth-rate, nr copies. The real treasures of art of 
IjU Gran ja have long ago been carried to !Madih.l. 


One (b}eH not care very much for the Bourbon 
portraits, which are the main objects of interest 
on the ]>alatM"3 walls. As individuals, these royal 
personages wore singularly ill-looking. Cue per- 
ceives ft here as well as ill the National Gallery 
of Madrid. The niarvtd is that they did not 
themselves notice the fact and foj'bear multijdy- 
ing j)reseiitmeiits of themselves. Even the palace 
lackey smile.s as he introduces their defunct 
majesties to the stranger ; and yet you would 
sn]»pose he must have got used to them. 

It is far better outside in tlu3 gardens, witli 
the .mountain summits towering above the tree- 
top.s. I am not even seduced to moralisixig 
indoors hy the tale (jf the historic and other 
events which have occurred in the palace. The 
talde upon which Quc.eu Christina, in ISIIC, 
here signed the Constitution of 1812, iuid(ir 
pressure, from a trou]) of common soldier.s, is 
ishown wilh a certain reverence. 1 am told too 
that the impudent Godoy liere settled tiic coui- 
pact which led U' the Peninsiilai* War and the 
death of so many brave xiieii. But the voices 
of tlie waters iii tlm woods are better than 
tliese dead evt3nls, ])ett.er ewen than the bloated 
tomlw of King Philip Y. and his wife in the 
palace church, with tlieir portraits once more, in 
relief against the marble. The rest of Spain’s 
kings and queens for centuries lie in the rich 
but solemn vault at the Escurial. Philip V. 
would have none of the Escurial. He thought 
to establish a hrighter .Pantheon here. But 1iis 
inll lienee in this hiatler wa.s confined to himself 
and Ids wife. 

The gardens and the natural -woods are the 
thing at La Granja. These merge into one an- 
other, It is iiifirdlely better than at Ye^rsailles, 
where Nature seems" ever to play a secondary 
part. And how enormoiisl}' ihed adA^antage i.s 
increased by the close pre.sencc of the noble 
.inomitains, with their forests and gray hare 
‘siimndts, snoAv-spotted, backing the royal demesne 
soiitli, east, and Avest. Staiiding on the terrace 
of the palace, one listens for the grunt of a 
wild hoar ; nor Avould it be strange to .see a 


stag moving down one of these leafy avenues, 
"fresh from his native solitudes. 


IP: 


Bull,, there is no forgetting the artificiality 
■yil hhe palace, at fiist. From the fa^arde, miles 
of; 'walks proceed Avith cold precision. You go 
, ^ kimdred yards and come to a huge founiain 


of tritons or nymphs or gods and goddesse.s. 
Hence you see other fountains, just as vast, in 
all directions ; and isolated statues among the 
trees, tliose of marble liooded Avitli wooden slielters, 
those of baser material left to Aveatber as they 
may. On tliis common day all the foiintaiii.s 
are silent, save for the babble as the waters 
floAV in and out of their marble basins. But 
on festiAuils they still rise among tlie tree.s, 
shooting a hundred feet and more into the 
air and witli a complex cross-play of jets that 
say much for tlie ingenuity of Messrs P’remin, 
Thierri, Bumandre, Pitue, and tlie others Avho 
in respective generations liave devoted tlieir 
genius to La Granja. One goes among these 
fountains .slightly predisposed to niock tliein as 
intruders in this nook of Nature. But they 
are not to he contemned. They really do dignify 
the place. I am told tliat royal ])ririce.s have 
for many a year batlied in one or otlier of 
tlie.se delightful marble tanks Avitli the living 
AA'ater in them. It is more than credible. 

But, having at length .sbaken off my attemlant, 

I gwe niyself up to the AA'oods, Avhich are the 
].)est feature of La Gb*anja. I am free to roam 
in the royal plai'itations Avliere I please, and 
lose myseif in Nature’s plantation beyond if 
I please. This lioAVcu'cr seems impossible, so 
numerous are the thready patlis, all coiiA^erg- 
ing upon the pala(ie beloAv. Still, some of 
tbein are almost Aviped out a mile or more 
from the toAvn ; and here I can climl.) among 
big granite boulders, mossed and brambled, 
and fancy I am Avliere man iieATU' yet set foot - 
Ihe last Avliite statue peeping round a tree- 
trunk is at least lialf-a-mile distant. And the 
blue ])igeons cooing in the oaks and pines oA’cr- 
head seem in no terror of gunshot. ’Jdie A'oice 
of the Avuters is still Aviili me, and here and 
tl'iere the clear streams may be seen laishing 
among the grass and brambles. But these are 
rjiiito un trammel led. They are straiglit from 
their rocky .sources in the Guadarrama ; cool 
and SAA^eet to the palate. 

It is said that more than seven thousand 
trees have lieen ]danied in avenues at La Giunja. 

Of these, limes, (dins, and the Indian chestnut 
are the most con.spicuous. Tlie lime especially 
seenrs to enjoy the moist though cool uplands. 
Its leafage in May is good to .see. But away 
from the area of the plantation-gardener one is 
among oaks and pines, and fartlier still i>iue$ 
only ; and this is better than eAnn the L'e.di, 
methodical green of the perfumed limes. The 
Avoods arc tricked out Avith forget-me-nots, hya- 
cinths, coAvslips, and many another English Avild- 
floAv'er. The brambles grip each other and 
make AA^alls from tree to tree. The gold of the 
broom gleams cA^er among the v'erdiire. And 
tlie blue sky of Sjiaiii donie.s all. 

Philip V. (lid bettor even than, in all proba- 
bility, he believed in making a nest for his 
royal self at La Granja. 

I spent all the hours of an afternoon in 
these (dianning AVoods ; iioav regaining the statue.s, 
and smoking a cigarette at the feet of a Yen ns 
or a Daphne ; and uow meandering afresh to- 
Avards tlui mountains. IVith the apprcaich. of 
evening the coolness becomes markect. But it 
is not so pronounced that the ladies of La, - 
Granja, who have the entree of llm gardens, care | 
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‘WANT]«r), EOT'R GOOB KOCK-UFJLLI'BiS.’ 
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to wear on their lieadw more than the mantilla. 
Their graceful black forniR (1 allinle to llu‘ir 
dreRRcs) contrast sti’ongly with the white statues. 
Perhaps the.y are as beautiful as tliese marble 
prototypes of b(iaiity, ]>erhaps they are not. 
The time and place enveloj) tlumi in a certain 
mist of ronia-iice. 

The stars usher in. yet one more cliarm for 
La Cvanju. The snow of the Gnadarrama. shines 
against the heavens, like a motiiudess moonlit 
cloud, and the rnrnving waiei’s talk on under 
the moon even more loudly than in the full 
glare of tlie day. 


‘WANT.E]), FOlJE GOOD ItOCdv-DTlILLETia’ 

A JCniANKT'lSDIJlKJ S'l’CRY. 

* Wanted, four good rock-drillers at Tlenrietta 
mine ; permanent work for conjpetent men. 
Apply between three and tlve v.'M. at Grand 
National Hotel.’ 

The Grand National is perhaps the best known 
of all the Johannesburg hotels, which fact is 
probably owing to its central position, having a 
long frontage in Kissik Sti'eet, which leads from 
the Park Bailway Station into the central part of 
the town. It also possesses the largest vestibule 
of any Jobannesbnrg liotel, whicb patrons find 
useful for making appointments. 

On the aiternoou of the day on which the 
above advertisement appeared, Mr Ijeonard Win- 
stunley, the siib-nianager, was seated in the smok- 
ing-room waiting to see wluit answers it would 
bring forth. He was not very sanguine, fur it 
was the autumn of ’95, and the mines were woik- 
ing well,- emnpelent workmen were scarce, and lie 
anticipated only partial success would reward Ins 
two hours’ vigil. Soon after three, however, a 
black waiter came to inforni him tliat a man 
was waiting to see him in. the vestibule. The 
Bub-manager ]>roinptly rose, and, folio-wing the 
-waiter, was conducted to a spruce, dapper little 
man standing in the vestibule, who held in his 
hand a co]»y of the Johamiosbu/rg Hlmidavd^ in 
which the advertisemeiit had appeared. Tlie man 
toiidual his ca|), and explained that he had come 
•in answer to tiie advertisement. 

‘What experience liavc3 you had rock-dri 11 iiig f 
‘I have been over twelve months at it, sir, at 
the Simner and Jack.’ 

‘Ajid why have you left P 
‘ Had a row with the mining manager, sii‘. You 
v’ill find me cpiite competent if you give me a 
trial. The usual wages X suppose P 
‘Ye.s. Can you start to-morrow J I leave here 
at nine o’clock.’ 

‘ Bight, .sir. Do you want any other men V 
‘ 1 do. Do you know of any V 
‘ Well, sir, as it ’appeiis, 1 can find you three 
good mend 

‘ Then by all means bring them here at once.’ 

‘I couldn’t well do that. Bill Budgeu is 
lodging in Jeppe Town, and Bam Oolwin in 
Bloemfontein, and as for Joe Higgins I don’t 
know where ’e ’s living, but I’m sure to find 
him to-nigbt at the Pirates’ bar in Commissioner 
Btreet, 1 think I can guarantee we shall all 
foil!’ be here to-morrow morning,’ 

Mr Winstanley hesitated a moment He ought 
to see the me.n before engaging them, and he xniist 


return to~niorrow rnorviing. To hunt up these 
men would take the rest of the day, and tlii.s man 
could do that; as well as he. Life on a mine is 
very slow, it is a little world of its own; there 
were far more agreeable ways of .spending tins 
brief holiday, there were aevei'al friemts to 
call on, a dinner invitation, and the Empire to 
finish with. 

‘ \\niiit is yrnuMianie 1’ he asked. 

CHenry Bmitli, .sir.’ 

‘Very \yell, Smith, I will rely on you. You 
are sure that tlicse three mon have all had. pre- 
vioiLs e.\perience P 

Mr Smith was both positive and clui|ueiit on 
the point, so liunlly Mr Winstanley cut him 
short, and dismissing him, prepared to nia.ke t he 
mnst, of his holiday. 

Acemding to Iuj' orders a carriage was wailing- 
outside iho hotel next morning at niiui (Alock. 
Tlie .Ilem-iottn, as eve,ry one kjiows, is ten miles 
<listant fi-om Johaimesburg over the veldt, and is 
a pi'osporoiis dividend-paying mine. The four 
rock-drillei-.s were standing by the carriage when 
the .siib-mannger einerg€id from the vestibule. 
One of them was sinall and .spruce like Bmith, 
the other two broad-shouldered, burly men, of 
powerful build. Mr Winstanley surveyed them 
with .satisfaction. ‘ Evergreen,’ he said to himself, 
referring to his chief, ‘ 'vill be pleased with these 
men.’ 

He handed in his handbag, got into the trap, 
the four men following, and they started. Soon 
they left the town behind, and followed a rough 
road Qvei* the veldt. The .scenery round Joimn- 
nesburg is by no means pretty, the ab.sence of 
trees giving it a bare look; the goass, too, is, 
generally scanty, and: the undulating plain is 
bamm of .all points of intere.st JMore than half 
tlie distance had been traversed ; the sabunanager 
sitting silently l>y the driver, the men in the rear 
conversing in wdiispers aiuoixg themselves. Sinf- 
deiily Smith sai<i : ‘ I. guess we lord better turn 
off here so saying, he came forward, and jm-k- 
ing tlie reins out of the driver’s hands, turned 
the horses’ heads to the right. Mr Winstanley 
uttered an exclamation, and rose to his feet, biU 
the two liig ineii bchiud laid violent hands on 
him, and each gripping a wrist, forced him down 
again. Almost speecldess with astonishment ami 
rage, he tried to demand an explanation. 

‘ Just sit quiet, sir, a miniita,’ said Smith sooth- 
ingly; ‘I’ll explain it all directly.’ He drove 
over the veldt— -it was a rough drive, there being 
no road, and tbe cart jolted over big stones; pre- 
sently they came to a queer little natural am phi- 
theatre or hollow' in the ground. The veldt sloped 
down all round, leaving a few .square yards of 
perfectly flat surface in the middle. By this Im 
drew reiii, and getting out, gave the reins again 
to the driver. Mr Winstanley, freed from the 
restraining grasp of his captors, followed, uml 
then the other men, these latter ^ proceeding to 
take .from the trap a bundle of iron posts and 
some rope and other biuulles* Mr Smith handed 
the driver two .sovereigns. 

‘Just you .sit still,’ he sakb *and when you’ve 
driven xis back you shall have three more.’ 

Then he turned to Mr Winstanley. 

‘Now, dr, let me ’aye the honour to introduce, 
you to Jim Bivers, the heavy-weight champion of 
New vBoutli 'Wales, and the other gents is Pat 
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Mnrpliy, cliampion of America, aiicl his trainer was rather clever, Mr Wiiistaiiley ? I fear it will 
Joe (vohcii. I’m Jim’s trainer myself.’ also be rather expensive. I Jidii’fc know this was 


‘What, theprlzc-fio'hters,’ erie<] Mr Winstaiilev ; in your liiie.^ 

I , » , i / . .11 o T 1 ' AT.. 


‘but what lines all this mean? I have engaged 
you all as rock-drillers.’ 


Mr Winstanley had a slight acquaintance with 
the chief inspector, and drawing him aside liastily 


iMr Smith grinned. ‘ I guess yon won’t get any told his tale, 
rock-drilling'ont of ns af a pound a day.' Why, assure yon,’ he concluded, ‘ it was I who 

Jim and Pat can Itoth earn tlieir fifty quid a week was taken in ; ask any of the men if it was not 
at tlie 'Vdls. No, sir, this is how H is. We’ve so. I)d allow me to return to the Henrietta in 
been pleyiiig a little “roodegar”on yon, as the the carriage, for the driver is equally innocent’ 
Fi’encli say. As you know, since the Ilyaii-God- The chief inspector smiled in reply, 
dard light, prize-fighting in ])ublic lias been stop- ‘ My friend, I fear I cannot let yon go. Do 
ped by order of the police, and we wanted a quiet you--what is your plirase— “ see any colour in my 
little mill with Pat, the genuine sort, to see wliich eye ?” No, that story will not wash itself. Yon 
is the better man, ’cause Put just beat Bushy as must return with your fellow -prisoners, and ac- 
weTe trying to match with Jim ’ere, and we’re company them to the police-station.’ 
so watclied'aud followed that we just pretended Vainly did the imhappy man loudly protest, 
to engage ourselves to you to get oiit of the town and inelFectually appeal to liis former companions 
without bein’ noticed, and Pat figlits best in the to corroborate his story; sunk in dismnl dejec- 
open ; and there you are, you see,’ tion at their capture, tliey heeded not liis com* 

Mr Wbhistanley did not understand all this ; but plaints, 
the fact that he had been luken in became very ‘Twenty quid apiece this ’ere little job will 
obvious, and liis language as he fully recognised cost ns/ mournfully said Mr Smith as he ascended 
this fact became ‘frequent, and painful, and the wagonette, ‘and no good done neither. An’ 


‘Now what’s the good of cussin’/ pvotested 


they call this a sportin’ country.’ 

Mr Winstanley was given the place of honour 


Smith ; ‘you’re going to see as pretty a fight next the chief inspector, and the wagonette re* 
as ever was, and I’m goin’ to ask you, sir, to act turned ; sad were his reflections on the journey. 


as timekeeper.’ 


He would have to send a mounted messenger to 


Mr 'Winstanley sadly recogjaised liis fate, and Mr Evergreen to come and bail him out. He 
relapsed into silence, and gloomily watched tlie had lost his rock-driller.s, but that was a minor 
men erect the ring and strip for action; he point. His po.sition was very disagreeable. If 
even accepted the watch Smith handed him, his story was believed lie looked a fool ; if not, 
and listened to his instructions as to when to call his reputation as a business man was seriously 
time. ‘In for a penny, in for a pound/ he .solilo- damaged. A sub-manager sent to fetch workmen, 
quised. ‘I can’t get away, and I may only get and instead pariicipatiug in a prize-fight, and 
knocked about if I refuse. But I’ll not rest till ending the day in the police-station— anything 
I see that .scoundrel Smith in the dock.’ ! His sounded better than that. 

wish w‘as gratihed even sooner than he antici- There was also a disagreeable notoriety about 
pated, ■ the end of the drive ivliich added, to lTi.s di.scom- 

"Meautime the men were ready and in the ring, fort, and assured him unmistakably tliiit bis sliare 
and at a given .signal the iigbt began. The first in tlie boxing fiasco could not be hidden. .News 
few I'oimds were very .slow, the men exercising the of the interrupted prize-fight had got about, and 
utmo.st caution, tlieu as they warmed to their of the capture of the participants. The streets 
work the pace got quicker. It was very pretty were thronged with people awaiting them, who 
lighting, for both iheu fought with the utmost cheered derisively wlien they appeared. AYitli 
fairncs.s, neither clinching nor attempting to foul, shame and disgust Mr Win.stanley saw himself 
In .spite of himsedf the sub-manager began to recognised by various acquaintances, whose in- 
get intere.sted, and followed the fight with the terest and amusement in the spectacle was 
close.sfc attention. heightened by .sight of him sitting be, side the 

With equal interest the driver on his box looked chief inspector. 


on, and as for the two seconds they never took 
their eye-s off their men. 


But the crowning drop in his cup of nTi.sery was 
to come. With a start of horror he saw hiiiKself 


The fight had been in progress over half an recognised by Mrs O’Brian and her charming 
hour, neither man having gained any advantage, daughter Eva*— Miss Eva, in whose eyes he wa.s 
both Agoing strong/ a.s Mr Smith expressed it, very anxious to .stand well, and with wvhoiu (for 
when the inevitable hiterriiption occurred. The she was accounted literary) he had only the 
sound of wheels near at hand made the principals previous afternoon been discussing Browning and 
pause and the engros.sed spectators turn their lEsen. 

head.s. But it wa.s too late. A big wagonette But help was at hand ; there wa.s no need to 
was clo.S0 by, and a pos.se of policemen were send to tlie Henrietta for Mr Evergreen. Two 
even now descending from it .Flight was ira- friends who had seen him in the wagonette 
po.ssible, and next moment the prize-fighters, their came to offer to bail him out, and even this 
seconds, and the iin fortunate timekeeper were was nnnece.ssary, for when the laTV- courts were 
, under arrest, and found themselves the prisoners reached the case was taken at once. Mi* Smith 
of no less a ^pei\son than Yan Dorlop, the chief and hi.s friend.?, for contravening the law relat- 
iuspectar. Thi.s gentleman was in high feather ing to prize-fighting in public, were severely 
at the capture. rcq:>rimauded, but let off with a small fine on 

;^^,You were not quite clever enough, mine good promising not to repeat the oifence. About Mr 
fririnls. Did yon think you could trick me? I Winstanicy’s guilt there was some doubt, but 
had my eye on you the whole time, but your plan Smith having given evidence of his innocence, 
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and the othei's corroborating, there was Gaiigliter 
in court,’ and finally he was discliarged with a 
very unnecessary eaulion, and on his promising 
(wllich lie did with great earnestness) never to do 
it again, and allowed to leave the court accom- 
panied by liis hilarious friends. But he got away 
from them as soon as possible, and not having 
the courage to call on Mrs O’Briau personally, 
took a carriage for the mine, promising himself 
to write and explain wlien he got there, wliich 
he did, and I fancy he is pardoned. But over liis 
interview with Mr Evergreen we hud better draw 
a veil 1 

That latter gentleman comes to Johannesburg 
now wlien workmen are wanted for tlie mine. ! 


M.Y SCRAP-BOOK. 

Whenever at a loss for sometliing to read, I 
turn to my scrap-book', tlirougliout whose pages 
are dotted a curious medley of odds and ends 
picked up from time to time, during many 
years, that have struck me as possessing either 
interest or power to amuse. On the title-page, 
compared by Vicesinuis Knox to tlie portal of an 
edifice, I have copied from Evening III. of his 
Lucubrations : ‘Tlie mind is nourished by variety 
of food, the /armf/o lihelU, like the body by a 
commixture of hah, flesh, fowl and vegetable,’ a 
fair index of its miscellaneous contents. 

Page 1 opens with a number of curious 
selections from the Hatch, Match, and Despatch 
columns of our Dailies, wliich cannot be c|uoted 
for obvious reasons. Among the examples of 
‘pious sentiments missing tlieir mark ’ is one, 
said to come from the K ortli- western Provinces 
of India, which, tliougli by no means new, is 
good enougli to bear repetition, 

BACIiBl) TO THE MEMORY OP 
THE REV. — 

WHO, AFTFJi TWENTY Y'EAKS’ UNKEMT'CTING LABOUR AB 

A MJSSlillS'ARY, WAS ACClDENTALliT SHOT BY HIS 
KHIDMATQAR. 

* Weil done, thmi good and faitdiftd 

Turning over, I come to what I call my 
‘Page of Snobs,’ people who hark back two or 
three generationxS to introduce into a notice 
some titled ancestor. One such, of a Copper 
lYedding, appeared, a few years back in The 
Motniwj Post; upon which some wag, thinking 
to teach the copper-bridegroom a lesson by 
means of a little barioless cynicism, sent in tlie 
following notice, which the same paper accepted 
and published, ill solemn earnest, on the day 
following : 

. ■ BRAZEN' WBDBING. 

PoYNTZ-D’AriGENT— CiiAMriGNON— On November 9, 
.1888, at fSt Wombat’s, Stoay Stratford, by the ilevV 
Peter Brooke Poyntz-d’ .Argent, father of the bride- 
groom, and privatt.dy owing to aiiiiction in bride's 
family, the llev, Maximus Cad wallader Poyntai-d’ Argent, 
B.A., Brasenose, and some time curate -in-chiirge of 
Oabbidge, Beds, to Rosy Gillian, only surviving child of 
Yane Champignon, Esq,, of Champignon, Beds, and 
granddaughter of the late Sir De Horsey Champignon, 
Kt. of iVIuckrofsS, and maternal groat grandniece of the 
late Honourable Caroline A. W, Skeggs. 

The way in which i\I.aximus Cad is introduced 
is neat ; nor are eabbagii bed.'s and the allusion 
to the mushroom without point. 

Then follow several news-cuttings on the 


vexed question of The Divining Rod, succeeded 
in tlieir tuni by a number of jokes that have 
tic'kled me, from which these two or three are 
culled at random. 

The commanding oflirer of a corps was innch 
troubled about the persisU-ut uiiti<liiiess of one 
of his inen. .Ueprimmid *ujd punishment were 
unavailing. The man was irK‘(.)rngil.)Ie, and 
remained ’ as dirfy as ever. A briiliaiit idea 
struck the colonel — 'Wliy not marcli liim up and 
down the rardcs, and shame him into deceiiey ? 
— dt was done. The untidy warrior, wlio liailed 
from the Emerald Isle, was orilereil to exhiliit. 
himself, and to march up and down the entire 
regiment, and the men were told to have a 
good look at him. At tlie close of the exhibi- 
tion, the unaliaslicd Put halted, saluted the 
colonel, and said, in the hearing of the whole 
corps, with the utmost coolness : ‘ l.)hiiiiest 

rigimint I iver inspected, son* !’ 

The teller of tlie next tale was walking beside 
a railway line with a man who was very "hard of 
hearing. A train was approaching, and as it 
rovuideil a curve, the whistle gave one of those 
ear-destroying shrieks which seem to pierce the 
very heavens. A smile broke over the deaf man’s 
face. ‘Hark!’ he said, ‘ there ’s the first cuckoo 
I have heard this year,’ 

The volnine would be unworthy of its title 
did it not contain a few good epigrams, Aipt 
quotations, misreadings, and vsome curioiis speci- 
mens of the art of advertising, which divide 
between them the next half dozen pages, and 
give place to a bundle of authentic ehiklren’s 
sayings, one of whicli I cannot refriiin froin 
quoting : A mite of four, whose birthday falls 
on ^4th Decemher, when he duly receives his 
presents, saw Ids small sister one Xmas morning 
i laden with seasonable gifts, wliile only a few 
and trilling fell to his slmro. On it being ex- 
plained to liim that he Inal received his the day 
hefore, the poor little fellow pulled, oh such a 
pitiful lip, and, bursting into tears, exclaimed;. 
‘Oh mother! why did you born me so near 
Gliristmas V 

As good as any of tlie repartees is that of 
the fumoua Dr Busliy, head-master of West- 
minster two centuries ago, to the celtd>rated 
Fatbef Petre, who had been under him as a 
pupil, and was one of the perverts of Ja.ines 
II.’s time. Busby asked him why he lunl 
changed liis faith. The quondam pupil replied 
that ‘ the Lord had need of him.’ ‘.Yliave read 
tlie Scriptaires pretty diligently,’ said .Bushy, ‘and 
never read that the Lord had need of anything 
but once, and then it was of an ass.’ This 
same reference from the Bible was quoted (iu 
i\m Btandard^ 4tli February 1889) a few years 
since at the end of an ‘In Memoilam’ notice. 

A. number of simple recipes are worth having, 
such as the frosting of glass by piainting. it with 
Epsom salts dissolved in beer ; and of tests, 
e.g. of water for organic pollution, by dissolving 
in it a lump of sugar, corking the bottle tiglitly, 
and standing it in the light for ii couple of 
(lays, when, if no milky cloud appear, it may be 
considered free; or of arsenical paper-hangings, 
by touching the beautiful but dangerous givln 
with common spirit of hartshorn or ammonia, a 
sure test for arsenic, turning it blue. 

The next few sheets are devoted to Literary 
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Curiosities after tlie style of Poe’s Yaleiitiiie, 
and fiu’iiislx examples of curious forms of iiieiital 
I’ecreatioii, to anagrams, palindromes, optical 
illusions, curiosities of figures et hoc gemis ornm, 
as well as to aritli metical puzzles, of wliicli tliis 
subtraction sum seems to perplex people iiiost: 

Poles Yds. Ft. In. 

From 4 0 1 7 

Take ;) 5 2 11 


As it stands, this seems a snlliciently puzzling 
calenlaliou. But it is enorinously simplified by 
stating the lower line in anotlier equivalent 
form — imiking it, namely, 4, 0, 1, 5. 

The last entry under the heading ‘Strange 
Coincidences’ is the one brought to notice in 
the columiiB of The Dnilij Tdegniph during last 
March, when the excitement concerning the 
Transvaal raid was at its lieigltt. In a case i 
lieard before Judge French at Shoreditch County i 
Court the name of the plaintiff was Jameson, 
while two of the witnesses for the defence were I 
named Willoughby and Rhodes. | 

The subject of cricket occupies the clofsing 
pages, accounts of matches interlarded witli many 
an amusing anecdote, a couple of wliicli must 
wind up this rambling sketcli of my precious 
scrap-book, the half of whose treasures luive not ' 
been touched upon. Volapiik, Luininuus Paint, | 
Snails as Diet, Origins, i\Iarks on China, Smoky , 
Oliimuey.s, Fairy Ilings, Parrot Stories, besides . 
endless notes on matters scientific, are fair ' 
samples of the other hetm'ogeneous ingredients | 
of this literary liotcli-potcli. | 

‘On Aiig'U.st 11, J879,’ wrote Arundo, Cl was, 
bowling for Somerset v. Oloucestershire, at ■ 
Clifton, and witli a straight ball struck Dr E, ' 
M. flrace, who was batting, on the pads. The ' 
jtppeal for l.b.w. was given in my favour. , 
‘Wliutl’ exclaimed the dociior with real or, 
feigned surprise, ‘ditl you say I was out, ■ 
umpire ‘Hout, siiy’ replied that ulUciiil, one of 
the best umpires in England. Then turning to 
me, lie added, aotlo voccy with grave inipre-ssive- 
ne.ss, ‘and I never seen a houterJ 

A certain cricketer, being conscious of his 
inability, just before hi.s innings, to conduct 
his performance creditably to bis club, owing 
to Ills temporary infirmity causing him to see 
things in a treble light, was, however, persuaded 
by a comrade to go in and take his luck, and 
be sure to strike at the middle ball, and all 
’Would be well. The first ball unfortunately got 
liiui out When hi.s friend upbraided hiin for 
not following his imstinictioiis, lie explained ‘ It 
wciuld have been all right, only I hit the middle 
ball with the outside bat.’ 

I may add an incident that this recalls to 
inind. It befell while I was playing wdiist at 
the Miirree Club (we did not speii it Mari 
ill those days) in India, one night nineteen 

years ago. Gnu of our adversaries {X ) had 

dined not wisely but too well, and during the 
■ lirst hand Ids partner (B~~) had been simply 
yelling: for trumps. At its close lie very 

naturally asked A- if he had not noticed his 

. consUmt call for trumps : 

.A~^: ‘Of course, I diih’ 
yd-’B-Y—;: *Then may I ask why you didn’t 


; « I had a very good reason.’ 

B ; ‘May I ask what your reason was V 

X : ‘ Because, if you had given me heaven, 

I couklift have told you what trumps were.’ 

A B T I S T I C GLASS W 0 B K. 

The subject of glass and glass-making is one 
that is of great interest to all man kind, for by 
its use so many and varied discoveries have been 
made, and so much comfort given to all persons 
in all ages ; and, as an old writer has aptly put 
it: ‘By its means we are enabled to enjoy the 
light of lieaven ami at the same time to exclude 
tli'e wind and rain, to enjoy beautiful forms of 
vessels for domestic use, and provide subsidiary 
means for comfort in seeing and reading ; ’ tliiis 
wiis the first maker of glass employed though 
without liis knowledge or expectation. 

There is a kind of glass called native, natural, 
or volcanic glass— namely, the mineral obsidian, 
which is found in the vicinity of volcanoes, and 
was used by the Egyptians ami Komans for the 
making of small artistic vessels ; in later times 
the Mexicans have made use of it. Artificial 
glass — tlie glas.s of commerce — is made by the 
fusing together of certain silicates of potash with 
either soda, lime, lead, or other constitueiits 
according as ordinary, crystal, crown, or other 
glass is required. The vitreous material, when 
taken from the earthen pot.s, is capable of being 
drawn out, cast, or blown ; the object so farmed 
has next to be slowly cooled, or annealed as it is 
called, in order to render it less liable to be broken. 
Some glass is polished, such as crown glass. 

The art of glass-making is one of so early 
a date that its ffrsfc history is absolutely lost ; 
perhaps the earliest mention there is in con- 
nection with it is the tale told by Pliny, in 
wliich lie states that certain .sailors, returning 
from Egypt with a cargo of soda, were wrecked 
near Mount Carmel, and that, when cooking 
their food upon the sandy soil, gla.s.s was formed 
by the action of heat upon the alkali and the 
sand. 

This legend wmuld lead one to suppose that 
to the Egyptians or Phoenicians must be assigned 
the invention of gkiss-making. It was undoubt- 
edly ill Egypt that the earliest known piece of 
glas.s was manufactured, consisting of a glass bead 
found some years ago near Thebes, and now to 
be seen in the British Museum. It is in the 
form of a lion’s head, liaving certain hieroglyphics 
beneath, which liave been deciphered as consti- 
tuting the name of the monarch Nuantef lY. of 
the eleventh dynasty about 2423-2380 b.c. At 
Beni-Hassau are certain monuments supposed 
to have been erected 2000 years B.a, and upon 
one ai’e to be seen representations of Egyptians 
in the act of taking molten glass from a furnace 
and blowing it into a vase-shaped object. An- 
other early piece of glas.s to which an approximate 
date can be assigned is also a bead bearing tlie 
name of Queen Hasheps or Hatasu, sister and 
co-regent of Thothmes IL and III. of the fifteenth 
dynasty (circa 1450 B.C.) ; it bears an inscription 
stating that she was ‘beloved of the goddes.s Atber 
resident in Das ’ or Western Thebes. An import- 
mit glass object is a little ewer about Ihm indies 
in height, now in the British Museum, which bears 
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upon it in liiero^lypliies the luinm of Tiiotlunes 
liLj who lived about 1464 B.e, (tlie same inonai'ch 
who caiiaed to be carved the obelisk now to be 
seen on the Thames EiirDauknieiit) ; the ewer is 
of a light turquoise blue witli orniunent in dead 
gold, upon, a blue ground, 

l)Liring the excavations made by Sir Henry 
Jjayard at Nineveh some very fine specimens of 
glass were discovered, ranging in dates from the 
ninth to the first century B.c. Tlie most imporb 
ant specimen, found in the north-west pidaee, was 
a small vase of transparent greenish gla,ss, having 
on one si<lo a lion, engiaived, and upon the o]'>po~ 
site side a line of cuneiform characters giving the 
name of Saigon, wlio was king of .Assyria in 7i!;i 
n.c. ; this vase was blown, in one solid piece and 
then shaped and liollowed out by a turning 
iHiichine, the murks of wliicli are still visible. 

Sargoii is meutionecl as a coiiieinporai'y in Isaiah’s 
prophecies. In the twentieth chapter the shame- 
fui captivity of Egypt and Etluopia is prefigured ; 
and to specify the year in which the prupiiecy 
takes place it is stated that it was ‘in the year 
that Tartan came unto Ashdod, when Sargon, king 
of Assyria, sent liim/ Among other objects found 
was a glass lens having opposite convex and pdane 
surfaces, the properties of wliich could scarcely 
litive been unknown to the A^ssyrians ; it may he 
regarded as one of the most ancient if not the 
earliest specimen of a niagiiifying glass. 

Many beautiful little glass vessels have been 
found ill tcniibs in the countries bordering upon 
llie Mediterranean. For yeans such objects were 
llionglit to have been of CAvade manufacture, 
but it is now considered almost certain that 
they were made in Plniaiicia at the celebrated 
works at Siilun between the fifth and first cen- 
turies B.c. They are distinguished by a deej> 
transparent blue coloinv tlie surface being orna- 
mented by bands of colour, forming zigzag linos, 
generally of white, turquoise, and yellow^. Tliese 
liitiu vessi4.s were very highly valued by the 
tk'oeks and Etruscans, the iurmer of wdioni do 
not appear to have largely manuluotured glass 
previous to our era, although small piieces were 
occasionally used for arcliitectiiral purposes. 

The making of glass would seem to have 
been introduced into Rome by Egyptian work- 
men, and in a few years reaclied a point of 
perfection which has scarcely been equalled in 
modern times. The Roman emperors took a 
great pride in it, and soon an enormous value 
was set upon choice spiecimens, it being 
mentioned by a writer of the time that two 
vases were sold for the great sum of £41},20C) 
modem money. Almost every variety of glass 
was made in Rome, and ainongsfc btliers, a 
kind of iuierhicing of bauds of threads, both 
white and coloured, known us mosaic glass, 
beautiful specimens of winch are to be seen in 
large museums ; another kind was that made 
ill moukls, objects such as dried dates, masks 
of men, fir cones, being repmsented. Rut 
perhaps the must important brunch of the art 
in Rome urns that in which a layer of glass of 
one colour was placed over another, portions 
of, which were carved away, leaving a pattern 
of one coloured glass upon tlie lower different 
coloured layer, such, for example, as is seen 
in the celebrated Portland Yase. This vase 
was found in, 1644:, in a sarcophagus near 


Ruiue, supposed to be that of the Emperor 
Beverus (35 A.ix) and IjIs mother. It mea- 
sures ten inclieri iii lieight, and bears a de.sigii, 
probahly representing the awakening of the 
soul in tliC regions of the dead ; at present 
it is tu be seen in the .British M.useiiiu, after , 
1 ja\' i ng licen s m h c< I inf S-lo bj' a mad in an, ' 
and afterwards cai’cfuily .put together again. 
in I7t86, ViTalgwuod inadc copies of it in his 
own peculiar ware, speciineus of which are to 
he seen in most museums in the kingdom, 

111 tlie fourth and bdlowing centuries etehed 
guld-lijai was jdaced between hiycra (.if . glass, ■ 
and was largely iiscmI fur marking the places ' 
wdiere tlie dead wej'c laid in tlie Ciitai'uiiilec 
Glass was us«rl ftjr wiiuhnvs l,iy ihc Romans, us 
iilso mica and alal-uister ; the middng of glass for 
such, j;nu'}.)oses was contiiiued throughout the 
dark and middhi ages ; allusions are made to it 
by Lactfiiitius in fclio fourtli century, Bt Joi'onie 
in the fifth, and Grcgoi'y id Tours in the sixth. 

Yery iilile is known concerning the iininu- 
factnre of gla-ss in tlie Byzantine .Empire after the 
decline of Home, hut it is considered proluihle 
that woj'kers of glass brought their materials 
and arts from Rome to Byzantium. Tb«i art was 
but little carried on in those countries under 
Molaunniodan I’ulo previous to lOOO A.in In 
the elevcnlli centiiry certain factories were at 
work in Syria and Egypt ; and in the Uvelftli 
century at Antioch and Now' Tyj'e (Bar) glass- 
making was xiraclised. In the thirluenth century 
the wcadvineu had learned howto apply eisaiiiei 
colours and gihiiiig to glass, tliis special branch 
cLilininatiiig in the beautiful enaineliod hiiup-s so 
inacli sought after at the prc-scnt lime. .Damas- 
cus in ihc fourieeiith century was noted for its 
glass, and many objects were brought iuto our 
cmmtry by travollm's ; one sucli now in exibb 
ence being the gublet known as the ‘Luck of 
.Edenliall/ beautiiully ornamented in enamel, 
colours, with, oj-iuntal design, in IdOB Ihuuaseus 
was sacked by Tiniour Beg, and the ghms-wio-kcrs 
taken away, dlii.s, together with the hict that 
the A^'enctiau glas.s was liecoiniiig knmvip 
brought about the decay of Duiuarcus glass. 

Yenice for many years was the cliief seat of 
the luauufacture in Europe, and Veneiiau glass 
is well known to all ai-t col lectors. It is tlKiught 
prohahlw that the making of it was carried ou 
during the curly centuries on a sniall. scale, and 
that the delerniinaLiou U> cover the interior of 
St Marks with mosaic had a gieat ellVet iu 
stimiiiatiiig its manufacture. The first know- 
ledge of any known artist i,u glass is obtaiueii 
from a documeut iu the ATiietiau archives of 
date 10110. Comstaiitinople was taken by tliu . 
Amnetians iu 1204 , and among the many art 
objects dispersed w'ero specimeus of glass, many 
of which foiiini their way to ATnice, uud so 
stimulated the art in that city. Various are the 
kinds uf glass wiuck the AYuetiuns aniule, and 
very beautiful am the fonns whidi eiaamiied 
from their glass factories; so importiiut wmre the 
makers of glass that the state conferred upon 
them the Irighest privileges pussihle, Ab^^netiaii 
glass has been divided into six cLmes— namely, 
those objects which arc made of dne-coloiirod 
or plain thin ghissj such as the well-known 
wine glasses ; then those which are formed of 
coloured glass, painted with enamel colours and, 
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tlieu gildeil, forming perhaps, some of the 
earliest shaped pieces of glass made about 
1450 — 15^0; a third class consists of mosaic 
glass; ill a fourth are placed the opaque 
glasses ; to a fifth class are assigned those 
‘crackled’ glasses, formed by the sudden cool- 
ing and relieatiug of objects whilst in course of 
manufacture ; and lastly are classed the peculiar 
lace glass and filigree, glasses. So important 
was tile glass nianufacture that very stringent 
regulations were enforced by the state to pre- 
vent the secrets being carried to otlier countries, 
one, it is said, enacted tliut if a workman left a 
factory, and took the secrets of glass-making 
with liim, he was at first asked to return;, if 
he refuseil to do so, his nearest relations were 
imprisoned ; if, notwitlnstanding this, he still 
would not return, an emissary was sent to find 
and secretly kill him. Yet with all these severe 
penalties, certain of the workmen left Venice 
and carried their art with them into Germany, 
France, and England. 

In Germany the art had been carried on pre- 
vious to the sixteenth century ; at this period and 
during the next two centuries a peculiar kind 
of beer-drinking cylindrical vessels known as 
‘ ^Yiedel'kol^ms ’ were made, generally of plain 
glass ornamented in enamel colours with the arms 
of the Emperor and Electors of Germany, with 
the Imperial Eagle, or with designs dealing with 
domestic subjects- The art of cutting glass was 
brought to great perfection in Bohemia toward 
the end of the seventeenth century, and at 
Potsdam in 1679 a peculiar kind of ruby glass, 
invented by Kiinckell, was manufactured. 

Very few pieces of French glass now in exist- 
ence can be attributed to an earlier date than 
the sixteenth century. But in the .seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the art advanced, 
and in the time of Louis XVI. very delicate 
ornamentation ^Yas made on glass by means of 
wheel engraving, the usual pattern consisting of 
monograms and initial letters interlaced in the 
midst of an e.scutclieoii. 

]\fany small portions of glass have been 
found in various parts of the United Kingdom, 
bearing a great resemblance to tlie old Eomaii 
glas.s, and it has been conjectured that such was 
imported into England. At Woodnesboroiigh in 
Kent a large number of elongated glasses were 
dug tip ; tliey are said to have given rise to the 
word Humbler’ a.s applied to drinking glasses, 
for, from their having rounded bases, when 
stood upon a table they were tumblers in a 
true sense ; they are considered to be of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, and many are to be seen in the 
British Museum. The earliest evidence there is 
of the making of glass in England is in 1447, 
when John Pnidde'of Westminster in agreeing 
to make the windows for the Beauchamp 
Chapel, Warwick, promises that he will ‘ use no 
glasse of England.^ Sussex from the fifteenth to 
■ the seventeenth century was noted for its glass. 
Stow in his chronicle says that the first making 
of Venice glass began in England at Crutehed 
Friars in London about the beginning of tlie 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Jacob Vessaline, 
m Italian. In the seventeenth century lead was 
used ill the glass manufacture, and the gla.ss so 
made was known in England as ‘hint’ glass. 
: At ’Laihbe Duke of .Buckingham 


started glass-works. In 1736 English glas.s- 
makiiig had so improved that it was considered 
to be superior to Boliemian. At Bristol in 
the latter end of the last century a factory 
was started and became noted for its vases anci 
beakers. 

The first glass in Scotland was made at Weniyss 
and afterwards at Prestonpans and Leith. Many 
goblets are met with which have engraved upon 
them a rose wuTh two smaller rose-buds emble- 
matic of James IL and the old and young Pre- 
tender ; some also bear the portrait of Cliarles 
Edward in tartan dress encircled by a wreatb of 
laurel : such g]a.sses ivere probably made in Scot- 
land. Many beautiful specimens of glass liave 
l)een made in India, Persia, and China, the Persian 
gla-s.? sprinklers of various colours being specially 
notewortby. The small snuff-bottles made by tbe 
Cliinese are not only beautiful but very interest- 
ing, for they recall tbe old methods of tbe llomans 
of using two or tli re e layers of glass of various 
colours, and cutting away certain parts to form 
.some device or pattern. 

At the present time specimens of old Venetian 
glass are being copied in some few instances with 
great success, though it is to be feared that much 
of the modern glass is commonplace in form, 
doubtless owing to manufacturers having to sell 
at a cheap rate. Yet it is gintifying to know that 
where time has been allowed to skilled workmen 
for the manufacture of certain specimens, a high 
.standard of excellence has been the result, ap- 
proaching the Venetian work of the best period. 
Copies of the okl Mosque lamps and other ancient 
patterns are being made in Paris and Italy at the 
present time, and it behoves all those interested 
in buying old glass to be some wliat careful as to 
their purchases. 


THREE PIGTUllES OF A LIFE. 

BAWX. 

Playmate of dreams and flowers and all things 
bright, 

Oh little child— -whose hands 
Have found a trea.sure in the cuckoo-lands-— 

Thy fair-haired comrades of the earlier light, 

Missing thee from their bowers. 

Have come to seek thee in thy realm of flowers. 


Maytide and morningtide have pas.sed away. 

Hoses and lilies rare 

Have chased the kingcups and the cowslips fair 
From meadows -where the child no more can play; 

And stronger hands liave grasped 
That dearest bio-ssom which his fingers clasped. 


Slow to his side the lingering xflver creeps, 
Whispering into his ear 
Strange stories of the far and of the near. 

The clustering floivers are dead — -w^an Autumn weeps ; 

And all life’s better part 
Lie.*? buried in the dieamland of his heart, 

ArTHUB L. t^ALMOK. 
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BIBLE PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 
AWltaike’s faiiious A^rediction that m a, hiiudml 
years the Bible would be totally indviio wn has 
proved as ludicrously wrong as that otlier noted 
saying of his — that although it took twelve 
men to establish Christianity, it would require 
only one to overthrow it. More than a century 
has elapsed since Yoltaire^s time, and so far 
from being an unknown book, the Bible is now 
circulating over the whole world in numbers 
and ill forms such as in the days of the 
Ferney Pliilosoplier nobody bad ever dreamed of. 
Voltaire died in 1778. Within about the first 
quarter of the next century, during whicli the 
circulation of the Bible was to dwindle and die 
out ultogetlier, there was established in London 
tljo Bi’jtis]] and Foreign Bible Society, wlricli 
alone since its institution bus circulated, aeconL 
ing to last yeaiAs accounts, over one luindred 
and forty-seven million Bibles, or TestannnU.s, 
or portions of them, and is still pouring them 
out ail over the eaiili at the rate of ahmit 
four millions a year, or thirteen thousand copies 
for every working day, more than a quarter of 
a century after the date at wliich the sc(q)ticai 
French man jmophesied that the book would be 
wholly extinct. 

Nobody seems to know even approximately 
what is the total output of Bibles at the present 
time. There are reckoned to be about seventy 
centres of production and distribution, but what 
is the extent of their work there are no means 
of ascertaining. Of distributing associations tlicre 
are four principal ones*— the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the American Bible Society, the 
Scotch, and the Dutch, Of these the Loudon 
Society is by far the largest. It is managed by 
a committee of thirty-six laymen, six of whom 
are foreigners resident in ox" near Loudon. Of 
the remaining tliirty, half are members of the 
Ohurch of England, and the other half are re- 
presentatives of otlier Ohristiaix eoinmuiiions. It 
has a gross income of about a quarter of a million 
of money. The societies afiiliated with it in 


j various pa.rts of tlie wmld— collecting funds and 
i aiding in llie circulation of its sacred books— 

; number over seven thousand. It has its own 
I agents, depots, and colporteurs all over I’hirope, 

I and throughout India, Oliina, and other couu- 
i tries. Of colporteurs alone it employs nearly six 
I liiindred in various parte of tire world, ami it 
I has betw’een four and live hundred Bible- women 
I engaged in bringing the Bible and a knowledge 
I of the Bible to the women of the Eastern world. 

I It isBiies its publications in over three luindred 
I different languages, and tliere are at tlic pi'esent 
I time not far short of a tliousand nien, uiissioii- 
I aries and otliers, engaged in making oilier traiis- 
! lafcions, or improving existing ones. . . 

! This society has been the ])ioncer in the work, 
and is b}" far the hu*g^R4 in its operations. The 
American, )S<a>tcji, and Dutcli liavc followed iu its 
wake,, though the American not only distributes 
the Scriptures, l.uit tenamdacturcis^ its books. The 
' British and Foreign Bible Bociely does no print- 
’ ing in English, except what is done fur the blind 
Ju raised type. All its issues in English are 
printed by the presses at Oxfoial and Uainbridge, 
i and by the Queeids printers. 

4‘he copyright in the Holy Scriptures L vested 
I in llie ci'own, and in England there are only the 
; three authorised printers of tliein just named, 

; Ox fold and Cambridge haw, IqM’oyal charteig 
the right of printing the Bible, and the Queen’s 
’ printers are iiceusetl to print the sacred books 
during Her Alajesiy’s pleasure, a license which 
may at any time be withdrawn by an Order in 
; Goiiucii. Ill Scotland anytexly is at liberty to 
I ])rint Bibles, but; no edition may be lawT'ullj 
, published unless it has been read and licensed 
I for publication. 

i All this, however, refers onU to the teiutho- 
' riscuU version of the Scriptures, Tim expeiisefs 
' attending the mcent revision of tire sacred books 
j were very heavy— soiaetliing like £20,000, and 
I the, (jueeiite printers, wdio were invited to contri- 
! bute a sluire, preferred nut to do so. Tjjc two 
I great universities alone, therchu’e, have pruprk- 
i tnry rights in the revised version of the Bible, 
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and all ^iditioiis of if. emanate from tlie Oxford 
and Cambridge presses. It is a remarkable fact 
that altliougli tlie revised Scriptures have now 
been before the public for fifteen yearSj the old 
or authorised version is still the one in general 
use. The revised Bible was produced at immense 
cost, and by tbe highest scholarship of the day, 
and no competent judge is likely to dispute that 
it is a more accurate, and upon the whole, a 
better translation than the autliorised version. 
Yet the Oxford Press still annually prints at least 
five times as many of tlie old version as it does 
of the new, and Cambridge does practically the 
same. One of tdie chief rea.sons for tin's is that 
the great society we liave been describing— the 
British and Foreign — has hitherto declined, to 
circulate tlie revised version. It is a fuiida- ; 
mental rule of the society to issue notliing Imt 
the authorised version of the Holy Scriptures, 
without note or comment, and though thi.s rule 
was of cour.se framed when the authorised ver- 
sion was the best, tliat rule remains unrepealed, 
though attempts have been made to get it 
amended so far as to permit of the distribution 
of the new translation to tliose who prefer it. 
The slow acceptance of the new version is after 
all, however, only a repetition of what was expe- 
rienced when the authorised version itself first 
appeared. People still clung to the old transla- 
tion to wliicli they had been accustomed, and it 
took two or three generations to bring the 
newer one into popular favour. 

Among the Bible printing establishments of the 
vrorld the Claroiidoii Press at Oxford holds the 
po.sibioii corresponding to that of the British and 
Foreign Society among distributing agencies. It 
is by' far the largest of its kind in existence. 
The Clarendon Press is a remarkable institution 
ill many ways, especially if we iucliidc with it 
the various hraneh estaiiiishments connected with 
it. It is itself a large wluAesale publishing 
establishment, having extemsive premises in 
London, and branch depots in Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and New York, and it has its travellers 
in all parts of the kingdom. The Clarendon 
Pi‘e.ss nut only prints, but it casts all its own 
type, does its own stereotyping and electrotyping, 
makes its own printing-ink and its own paper. 
It also carries on a large establi.shmeiit for tbe 
binding of the volumes it prints. In one way 
and another it has about a thousand people 
regularly engaged in the production of books, 
of whicli Bibles form by far the greater pro- 
portion. 

The paper-making for Oxford Bibles is a 
specially important and interesting part of the 
work. At \Yolvercote, a mile or two out of 
Oxford, the university has a large mill for the 
supply of its own requirements. A good deal of 
■the paper they turn out here is made out of old 
■ships’ sails, the materials of which, after battling 
with storms in all quarters of the world, come 
here for the purpose of being made into paper, 
,printed in almost every language under heaven, 
and bound up into volumes to be again scattered 
far and wide into all the uttermost ends of tbe 
earth. This dYolvercote paper-mill has much 
to do W'itli the great reputation that Oxford 
v-has, acquired in the protluction of Bibles and 
’ rother devotional books. Twenty years ago and 
more, the, management here hit on a valuable 


invention in paper -making, and ever since 
their ‘ India paper i has been the envy and the 
puzzle of manufacturers all over the kingdom. 
There are said to be only three persons living 
who know the secret of its make ; and tliongh 
tlie process has never been legally pi-otected, and 
all tlie wa>rhl is free to imitate the extremely 
thin but thoroughly opaque and wonderfully 
strong and durable paper of the be.st Oxford 
Bibles if they only knew bow, all the worhl 
has hitherto quite failed to do so. It is as thin 
as tissue, but perfectly opaque, and so strong 
that a strip of it three inche.s wide has qiroved 
to he ca]:uible of sustaining a quarter of a him- 
dredweiglit. Over one liundred and sixty works 
and editions are now printed on this paper. 
This special advantage has very largely helped 
Oxford to retain the leading position \vliich it 
originally gained by being nearly the first if not 
quite the first printer of books in the kingdom, 
and by the prestige of its name. very exten- 
sive and most interesting establishment is thi.s, 
the chief source of our sacred books in their 
material emljodiment — spacious, well-ordered, 
dignified, and in some respects a trifle conserva- 
tive. Some of its machines are of a somewhat 
antiquated type, but they print and send up to 
the London depot from four to seven tons of 
printed sheets every day, and the .smartness with 
which the}^ can, if required, turn out their books, 
\vas illustrated at the time of the Caxtoix quin- 
centenary a few years ago. A meeting was to he 
held in honour of Caxton at South Kemsington, 
and at two o’clock on the morning of the day 
the printing of a hundred Bibles wxis com- 
menced at the Clarendon Pre.ss. By two o’clock 
in the afternoon a complete copy was handed up 
on to the platform at the meeting. It was a 
hook of over one thousand page.s, and it had 
been printed, dried, pressed, sent up to the 
bindery in London, and there collated, sewn, 
rolled, and bound. Its edges had b{,‘en gilt, ami 
the cover embo.ssed wdlh the university arms, 
and it had travelled seventy miles all within the 
twelve hour.«. They have modernised a good 
deal of their machinery since then, and if tlicy 
were attempting a .similar feat again, it is stdd 
that there would be ample time to make tlie 
paper as well as the book. 

Of Bibles alone this one establishment turns 
out at the pre.seiit time over a million a year, 
in addition to large numbers of New ’Testaments 
and portions of Scripture, and both tlie univer- 
sity of Cambridge and Messrs Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, the Queen’s printer.^, also print very largely. 
From all three sources tlie printed matter is to 
a large extent sent to tlie British and Foreign 
Bible" Society in sheets, the society having them 
bound up by their own bookbinders, this item 
alone co.sting the .society from ^^000 to £3000 a 
month. The univer.sity has, however, an exten- 
sive ‘bindery’ in London, and its own large 
publishing house in Paternoster *Row, the uni- 
versity publisher being Mr Henry Frovvde, whose 
name*^has been printed more frequently and dr- , 
culated more widely, probably, than that of any 
other man who ever lived. Cambridge Univer- 
sity also has a publishing press in the same 
locality, while the Bibles issued by the Queen’s 
printer.^ are published from their extensive pre- 
inises in East Harding Street. As it has already,, 
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TJIJ-: FASGJ:>;.AT,i'0>5' GF THE KING 


been .siiid, 1 -bcre iire oilier le.ss pro<ineUve .sonrce:s I 
of tlie saere<’i books ; tunl it, .seems a probalilo i 
computation that soniewliere about a century and' 
a qin'irbn* after Vh>]taiiV.s jirediction tlie woi-ld’s 
Bibles are innltiplying at tbe I’ule of from Ibree 
to four millions a yetir at the yhyw least. 


THE FASOTEGVTJON OF THE KING. | 

CH.M'riCU X. {rf)ul/Jlihj(i), ! 

Thk jungle once dom?. u'itlg a long strip of i 
open land cultivated, here and tiicre in sniall | 
Idncks la)' before ub. Then eanie another small : 
strip of fororst, and after that the .siiburbig if | 
f may so call them, of tlie (vity. d’hongii I ! 
could not of coiirBC see them, 1 knew that our ; 
spurs weva red with l)]o(jd, ; indeer], my It-g.s 
ached witli tlie repeated Idows I liad lieen 
compcdled of lute to give Jiiy poor brute’s 
■sides. No longer did tliej^ gallop wiili head.s 
erect, but they lieh.l llioir noses alnio.st to ilie 
ground, thei’eby spoiling the pace and doubling 
iludr diance-s of a fall. I 

‘ It cannot be done,’ cried tbe king, as if bis 
sonl were being torn from hi in, ‘ They are 
dead-beat, and another mile will be as mneb 
as they can manage.’ 

Hdourage, my friend,’ I sboiited back. AVc 
will not say die until we’re beaten. At most 
we have ri()t more than live miles to do.’ 

‘Five miles!’ bo cried. ‘You might as well 
say live liundi'ed.’ 

1 did not ansv/er, and in silence we con- 
tinued our riile. Tim moon was behiml a cloml, 
as indvHid our fortune;:! seemotl to be. But pre- 
sently she emerged again, and as sIm did so w’c 
caught a. glimpse of t]u5 cita/lel rock, i‘i;-iing 
fhirk and foi'lorii nnun uut of tliu plain bebu'c 
Us. ’The king sluv it ,‘is soon as .1 <lid, find 
I heard him mutter ]ioar.scdy, ‘Tli.-mk God ! 
tliank God)’ Almost at the .same instant ]ii.s 
horse stiimlded, and went down crash upon 


idli'r liJB 
oidv 'Uic 


God)’ A 
stiimlded, 


tlie ground, throwing its rider from the .saddh.i 
as a catapult burls a stone. I pulled up in- 
stantly, and jumping ii'om my saddle ran to 
liis asBisiaiice, only to discover that be was 
fjuite unccmscious. Almost raving at tbe unto- 
wardues.s of our fate, 1 bathed bis foreliead and 
bis lips witli spirit, cliafed. bis hauils, and eii- 


i deavoured by eveiy means known to me to 

bidng him liacdc to life, but without succe.ss. 

I . ■ He lay as be had fallen, bis eyes .closed, and 

. , bis white buggrird face turned up to the 

A uioonliglit., 

Well-nigh beside myself with despair, I 

; pulled out my wnicb and exandnedi tlie face. 

quarter^ ''past ^eleven.-;. If: we: 
' ■ ; did not reach tbe (‘astie in tbree-quarkTS of an 

' Vy-y hour, we should be loo late to prevent the 

mutijiy and io save those wc love;!. What on 
earth was to be done ? I racked my brains 
riv '■ ' witliout arriving at a conclusion. 

p.ry'G^ Suddenly an idea occurred to me. Somewhat 


less iliajt ;i, mile farther {»n was the house of 
the Ghownmug, tii* head-man of the village, 
juBt heyoiid the city l.»r,mndury. If 1 crnild only 
mau.age to got lljc king ns far as that. I migiit 
leave him tln.-re in safe quariers, wliil*; ,f 
]>nsbed to the ciladtd, ami to{).k tiio ailair of 
tin; rcBcne into my own hamlB. .lint how I was 
to gnt liim evi.ni siudi a idinrt tliBiunce, T could 
not ftU' the life of me fcc. .llis own boive was 
dcaddame, and even if lu.^ were ao/, he wars 
lioi'ieleK.-'jy vr<'),ni out so that 1 might 
]fim from my iuind a,t once. ,My own unimai 
waa in \roll-nigli ub b;ul a eomliiiou, and even 
if Jfr h;ul bei'ij fro.'^lnu*, Ite. cuuld iitO’cr Imve 
hoi’ue ibe woigbt n[ two F.ucli men idler his 
journey td’ eighty udlcB. ’'.riuu’e wns only 'Uie 
wa,y out of the diilienliy. 1 must leave the 
king where, lici muib, and hnrry on to the 
Obowmuug’H hanse and inform him of vhai 
bad happened. He vcould then send for the 
king while I haBtened on to the citaded. 

No .-ooiier had 1 urraiiged nil this in my 
nriml tlmn I huBtened to act upon it. Drawing 
the king’s body a little oil' tlie road, I made 
bim as cornfovt.alde as circuin.Btauee.s would ]>er- 
mit, beneath a ti’ee, aufl then, mounting my 
hojve, urged bim forward at his he.st pace to- 
Ycards llie reBider.iCG of tbe Ghownmng in ques- 
tion. It wars not long lad'orc I reached it, and 
stil! less time elapscfl k;fo2.n I had the niaii .1 
was in. searcli of cait in the cool night ail' 
listening to my tale. Ho rvas most concerned, 
and assured me that tliat reiy ins-taut ho and 
llis son would ImHen v/ith a bu halo- cart to tlio 
]>lace in qiiosiimi. Gmto they had found their 
'prince 1 knew lui would he as safe as in liis 
ow-ii custln. kinder the present circumstances 
pei'hayiB safer. 

As Bo<ni, therofore, ns 1 had fiBsured in3r?elt‘ 
Unit he intended to do what he promised, .1 
urged, my weary liorse forward again, and in 
less iJiaii ten minutes was toiling up the main 
street tciwa'rds the citadel padh. Tiiat- once 
re.ac.hed, I realised tliat it was no use m3" ask- 
ing more cd' my generous beast, which jiou' stood 
rill]], slialdng like an aspen knuk I sprai^g 0.O'; 
and taking my re\'olver from my holster, and 
]dacing it in my ]iO(dvet, left my steed to take 
care of liiniBidfjhuid Imskmcd up the steep path. 
By the lime I reached the top I was more desui 
til an alive, 

Giice at tlie gates, I paused for a monumt to 
j’ecover m3’ breath, and tlieii endeavoured to 
undersiaudr in wdia,t manner I should proceed 
DCKi. For cvei'T reason it was necessary that I 
should act with the greate :4 caution. Gno fatal 
step might ruin everything and (‘Very one, and 
then God Indp those wlioin 'we had co}U(5 in Bueh, ; 
haste to save, . _ 

Advancing to tlie great gate, 1 was about to 
beat U]n>n it with my sword, when a lar^e 
pebble (1 liavc it in rny possessiun now) fell 
^ from the battlements above, aml^ sinidc me 
I upon the hedmot, I looked up instunih", ^ to 
lind a nmn lerining over tlie co].)i!ig, luaking 
frantic signals to nie. Before I could realise Ids. 
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intentions, a rope descended, and Ml within nn^ 
reach. It was plain from this that I was to be 
drawn np by way of the wall, without troubling 
the guard at tlie gate. One thing, however, 
puzzled me, and made me feel a little anxious. 
Who was I supposed to be? If they tlioiight 
me tlje messenger from the French, I should 
fall into the traitor’s hands nicely ; but on the 
other hand, I questioned how should I he better 
if I knocked at the gate, for I could not sup- 
]>oso that Roche ‘would be foolish enough to 
allow any but liis own partisans to be on duty 
on such an important niglit. So liaving dis- 
cussed the question with myself in tliis fashion, 
I made up my mind as to wliat was the best 
tiling to do, and then tied the rope securely 
under my arms. That done, I took a good grip 
upon it above my head, and liaving given a 
little jerk as a signal to begin to pull, was next 
moment lifted off my feet and dragged up the 
face of the wail. 

By the time I readied tlie top, I had had 
about enough of it. My weight on the end of 
the long rope caused me to swing roimd and 
round like a teetotum, and once or twice I 
came perilously near breaking my liead against 
the wall. However, all is well that ends well, 
and in a very short time I found nivself being 


dragged over the coping by eager hands. 


thought I to myself, ‘1 shall discover who I am 
supposed to be, and then my fate will be de- 
cided for me.^ 

As soon as I liad recovei'ed my breath I 
sprang to my feet and faced the men who had 
pulled me up, I say the men, for the reason that 
there were two of Ihem. To my joy, however, 
I discovered they were friends, not foes. One 
was the old steward of the palace, an Italian 
named Polacci, as faithful a fellow as ever lived, 
‘s\diile the other w^as a M'alay servant named 
A -Mat, wdiose devotion to the king’s person 
\Yas proverbial throughout tlie country. How 
it was tliat Roche liad allowed them both to 
remain at large I shall never be able to under- 
stand. . 

‘Thank Heaven, iny lord, you have come,’ 
whispered Polacci as soon as he had discovered 
my identity; ‘but where is His Majesty? The 
queen expected you both.’, 

‘Your king has met with an accident upon 
the road,’ I answered, Hmt he is safe with 
friends. Now let us consider what is to be 
done. What is the time?’ 

‘Just twelve o’clock, my lord. The palace 
clock struck only a few minutes since.’ 

‘And where is General Roche?’ 

‘Ill hi.s quarters, I believe, my lord, with 
the Frenchman who arrived last night.’ 

As if, however, to show that we must not 
take anything for granted, just as he spoke we 
■ heard footsteps on the stone stairs to the right 
of where ive stood, Polacci was the first to 
appreciate their meaning. 

; ‘Quick, my lord,’ he wliispered. ‘One of 
those footsteps is the general’s. We must hide 
' oiirselves, or all is lost.’ 

' ^ With a strength I could scarcely have be- 
Heved- his meagre frame to have possesse<l, he 
.'.dragged me in the direction of a large buttress 
'■ which stood out from the wall some six or eiglit 
feet’ Sphere, in the shallow, the three of us 


crouched, keeping as close to the wall as it was 
possible for us to do. 

As Polacci had said, one of the new arrivals 
was Roche, the other was a man whom I tlien 
thouglit I had never seen before, but wliom 
I rightly set down in my o-wn mind as the 
French man of whom we had been told. It was 
evident they were taking a last walk round the 
walls in order to see that everything was in 
readiness for their scheme. How little they 
gues.sed who was nenr them, only awaiting his 
opportunity to upset all their plans. Clo.ser and 
closer tliey came to where we crouched, until 
they were only a few feet away. Fortunately 
they were approadiing from tlie otlier side of 
the buttress, otherwise they could scarcely have 
failed to see ns. 

‘Ah, I wish I liad your confidence, friend 
Gaspard,’ Roche’s compaiiion was saying. ‘ You 
are so certain that all will go well. But what 
if the men should discover tliat the king is 
not dead, and what if His Majesty should put 
in an appearance before you Iiave got them out 
of tlio castle? How would you fare then?’ 

‘ It is no use considering either alteniative,’ 
said Roche conlidently. ‘The men will not 
find out their mistake until I have them safely 
cornered, and His Majesty, bless bis royal lieart, 
is at this moment tucked up in his blankets 
upwards of a hundred miles away, so I have 
no fear of liim.’ 

‘Ah 1’ said the other with a sigh of envy, 
‘wliat a man you are to lie sure ! If I had 
y our powers I miglit do any tiling.’ 

‘If I ivere such a craven cur as you, I 
should do notliing,’ retorted Roche with a sneer 
that cut like a knife. 

‘There is nothing, my friend, to be gained 
by calling one’s fellow- workers names,’ said Ids 
companion. 

‘1 am best judge of tliat, and you ’d better 
leave it to me,’ answered Roche. ‘Now let us 
hasten round and see that all is right. After 
that we’ll return to my quarters and prepare 
for the messenger wlio will be here in twenty 
minntes or so,’ 

‘ I am at your disposal, e/irr ami/ said, the 
other, and they resumed their walk. 

When we had given them time to get well 
out of hearing we crept from our hiding-place 
and were about to make for the steps leading 
down to tlie palace when I paused and turned 
to Polacci. 

‘Polacci,’ I said, ‘at any cost the king must 
be brought liere and at once. Who can I send 
to fetch, lum ? ’ 

‘ If your lordship will trust me, I wdll go at 
once,’ he said. 

‘ I would rather trust you than any man, 
but how can you get out?’ 

‘You must lower me over the wall,’ he 
answered. ‘Then I will hasten with all speed 
to the residence of the Chowinung and bring 
His Majesty hither.’ 

‘ Conie along then, let us lower you,’ I j’eplied. 
‘There is no time to lose. But first give me 
tlie key so that I may get into the palace when 
you are gone.’ 

He did as I wdshed. The rope by wbicli 
they had dragged me up was then fastened 
under his shoulders and made secure. That 
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Iiav'ing' been done, old man as lie \va?i. In*, 
scrambled over the edge of tlie wall wiili as 
little fear as a Ijoy would show in, cliinljing 
for a sparrow’s nest. 

^ Lower awa^b gently, my lord,’ lie wluspered ; 
and we did as he desired! 

(.)nc6 lie "Was at tbe bottom the. ro])e was 
(drawn up, ami after tliat, wsitli A, -Mat at my 
lieels,, I made for the palace ai;e|:)s. 

A.S it turned out I meed not, liowever, Lave 
jished for the key, for wlien 1 reached the door 
](ciding into idie _lb;>orita Coiirtyard T found it 
opeiKid and Olivia standing within, witli Natalie 
lieside lier, waiting to receive me. 

^ Instow ? Oil tliank Ood,’ she cried, and 
threw herself in(:o my arms. Mhu; wluu’^i' is 
'Marie d dVhy is he not with you?’ 

‘ 11(3 will be hei’e soo]j/ j. aiiswm’ed, fis 1 
shook liauds witli tlie princess; foi' I was 
resolved on no account to tell hei' that tJie 
king had met with an M<‘-cident, at. Ic^ast net. 
until I was obliged. ‘Now let me come in 
and prepare for wliat is before im*. No (jiie 
must see me until the jiropei' moment.’ 

‘ No mne will see you/ slie said. ‘ But yon 
must liave food fir.st. Natalie and I ha\'e pre- 
])arefl e,ve]*y thing for yon. Mhi knew you would 
c.oim* as soon as you received my letter by 
the l>ra\-e Padre,’ 

She led me as she sjioke into her own i>oudoir. 
d'liere I found a meal spread out ujrvn lln^ table. 
T ate wdiat 1 C(jiild, and taking some mt.)r(:; witli 
me, hurrietl to the king’s study, whicli overlooked 
the eoiirtyard. 

Ten minnles ■passe(l, and no sign caim^ of the 
messenger Puiche was expi.-cting. d1ie clock 
n])nu the wall cliimed a ({uarter to one and 
.still he did not i>ut in an appearance. 1 began 
to grow anxious. (Vaihl anytbiiig have gone 
wi’ong with him, or had he aaiaved whilt'. 1 was 
in Olivia’s lioudoir ? 

Just as 1 was beginning to rejiroacl? mystdf 
for ]ia\ing delayed 1113^ coming to the ]'o(au 
wlcfre 1 now was, 1 htcii'd a thiUjdeiLjg ad 
tln^ gate, and a. mommd.. oi* two la,i((r a hor.-iMuan 
gallo]«M. inider the arcli .and into sguaix*. 
Bassing the ])alnee at; full spee^d be drew u]> 
iKdbre. t'ameral Jbwhe’s dctor and di.smoruOcd 
ju.M as the latter caime rushing forth to impure 
what the matter was. 

Five minutes later a bugle-call rang out, ami 
i)cfore a, man coiihi have counted a humlrcs! 
the suldie.rs werti iioiu-ing from the hai'racks in 
all siage.s of undre.ss. 

Vv hen they had fallen in, llocln^ came from 
liis (piarti^iv., and mounting the coping of the 
well in the centre, proceeded to addj-ess them, 
lie told them, that a dc.spatcli liad just, arrived 
from th(*. fr(.)nt in which Cleneral Du P>erg 
.slated that the army had lieen heabm back with 
terrible loss, and that the king had met Ijis 
death upon the held. A. deep grr>an Imrst fujm 
the I'anks at ill is dire int(d1igmK'(‘, wldch 
speedily cliangml into a roar when the governor 
of the' citadel informed them that thev were 
to inarch a.t once again.^t the. foe in order 
to avenge him. He bade tliem return to ihidr 
ipmrte.rs in order t(j pn-j-iar?.* theniHd\'(‘H for 
th(^ campaign. In a (piarler (U‘ an hour they 
would leave the citadel. 

This quarter of an ImnPs givn^e wais a gr^sPer 


l)oou than I had niilim’patcd, ami I tluiiiked Hod 
for it with all my lienrt ami .suul. By the 
time the. biigh* soundcM again, 1 should Inive 
imid('. my ]>r(qjn rat ions, and wc.mld be*, ready 
for anything that might, ]jop]»en. 


THE DISTBHJT MESSBIKDEU SYSTEM 
OK LONDON. 

rTsi PR.U’TroU \N'U nOMAXCli;. 

I In the of dlith Jamiary 1^01 ihertis 

I .‘(j)peare<l a noti('e of n new iimlortaking wdnch 
i hfol ju.-t bcMui staiB'd in iamilon, ami whiclg 
! owing to th(3 novelty of its opciatiojj.'C was creal- 
i ing cun.shho'able iutcresi among Eonthunu-s, Tills 
I wa.^- the ‘ Di.daa'ct Messenger Sy.-(em/ wliicli the 
i 7 V (h‘, scribed Ihu.^i : ‘A very usid’ul instituilmp 
■ ainl one u’hicli luds fair to hccome exciatdingly 
popular ill our midst,, has recently been intro- 
; dnc.cd into iliis conntiy from the I'nited States, 

; wlmixj it; has for Home yemrs pa.,st Hen {lourish- 
I ing.’ 

I In .'ijdte of the dislike of ilie English picople 
i to new institutions mid new .sysUmrs ; in 
of their pi'ufcssed objection to American innova- 
tions ; in ,<pi(e of all ami every ohsiade, it can 
now fairly be .said tbat tbe MJistrict Me.ssenger 
System ’ is tirmly rooted on the rock, um.l 
grows (lail 3 " in po]>ular favour among all ehir:r?e.s. 
'Witli its seviuitemi ulilc(.‘s .scattered about the 
various di.strhds of London, its tliousands of 
milc'S of wire, its liundriNl.s of inessengin'ts 
despatched (hul.v on tliouitnnds of difiereni 
errands, ita careful and elahorate o]'g!mi.saiiou, 
it sUuidy ms a monument of whut energy and 
porsevc-rance nil} da. Du tlie otlier side of 
the Atlantic, t.lie sy.stem lia.s be(iu in operatioii 
for over twenty years, aud has financially been 
most successful, paying large diridonds. It has 
been sai-'l that iljis is a service wliicb never 
.slciqis. Wh.(*u once? a .sub,scj'ib(‘r’s house ha.s 
I Imcii aJlacbed to tlie distid-t ollii^e, he is at 
once ill clewtrioal coiiimniiiciition with it all the, 
day long --all tbe niglit long— all Sumlay — all 
tbe year round, ’riie, system never ceases to be 
at the iijstnnt beck and call of tlie siih.'icj-ihcr.s 
j wuiek-day or Sunday, bank-holiday 03 ’ Christnum- 
1 day ; it is all th (3 same to the cheery little 
j dbirciuy, in the blue and white inuforiu, with 
j the glittering badge ami springy step ; he 
j bastems to leiirn your bidding, and perform it. 
j it ma)- be to deliver a couple of pheasants in 
t]i (3 ailjoining street, or to start oil’ at once for 
tlie north' of Bcot-hmd j nothiiig surprises him 
— lie starts off at once on his errand. 

Let us glance bridlj at tin., syslein as seen 
at woj'lf in mm of the district ofiiceH, for ]k)s- 
.‘^ibly .'.'tune who read this may be umuvare of 
j tin; existence of the institution, London hitherto 
j having been the only (‘itr in Eiu'opc where it 
I has iieeii introduced Let ns conduct ouv 
\ visitor to the olfiei* in Ficeadilly, with whieli 
j are conned (id some nine hundred clubs, betels, 
} theatres, restaurants, private houses, mid shops, 
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T]ii« 'Oilice serves as a centre for about half a 
mile radius. To each office is allocated a chief 
superiuteiideiit with two assistants. The chief 
supcj'inteiident is of course responsible for tlie 
whole conduct of tlie office and its general 
management. These three superintendents work 
ill three shifts of eiglit hours each. To this 
office are further attached some eiglity nies- 
seii*fer.Sj all neatly uniformed, and each with a 
distinclive number. The most rigid discipline 
is ob.servcd, and a system of fines is in vogue; 
or as may he imagined, at a rather slack time 
when mo.st of the boys happened to be in, riot 
and confusion would ensue. 

From this office are sent out a number of 
circuits comprising about one lumdred boxes 
each. If any person signifies liis wish to be- 
come connected with the company’s office, the 
company’s workmen proceed to tap the main 
wire and introduce the branch into tlie cus- 
tomer’s premises. This can be done in tlie 
most unobtrusive manner either back or front, 
and involves no structural alterations or dis- 
turbance. The wire is then counected with a 
small metal box, like a small clock. On the 
dial of this are tlie words Messenger, Cab, 
Police, Fire, Doctor, together with a revolving 
pointer, and a lever. According to your 
rei:|uirement you move the pointer and pull 
the little lever, and your message speeds on 
its way to the office. Arriving instantaneously 
at the ollice, it signifies its arrival by milking a 
louil cli(;.king noise and repeatedly sounding a 
bell. All this disturbance conveys nothing U) 
the mind of the general public ; but to the 
superiuteiideut In charge of the office it au- 
nounces the number of the customer who 
requires the services of a messenger. He 
accordingly reads out the number as the mess- 
age, with many a click and much sounding 
of bells, unfolds itself. As he gives out the 
number, a .senior messenger, or sergeant as he 
is called, goes to a ]itth5 nest of drawers, each 
drawer being uiuubered, and pulling out the 
one with the number indicated, hands it to 
tlie superiuteiideut, who, taking from it a .slip 
of paper v/ith the owner’s name and address 
printed, writes on it the liour at wliicli tlie 
call is received. Meanwhile a messenger has 
risen from Ills .seat and is standing at the 
counter ready, and promptly becomes, instead 
of a MjLiie boy within,’ a ‘blue boy without,’ 
as he speeds along to learn the requirements of 
his temporary master. 

Ill the mean time the sergeant has booked 
the messenger’s number, the time of his departure, 
and the name of his employer. Dpoii his 
return will be also booked the time he returned, 
the time he was away, where he was sent to, 
any expenses lie inciuTed, and what hi.s duties 
were. Thus a complete check is always in 
force' and can always be referred back ' to if 
desired. Should the police signal be given, a 
boy is instantly^ de.spatched for the ' nearest 
palieeinan, whom he takes with him to the 
house. In the event of the fire-signal coming 
two messengers are despatched witli an 
extincteur, while a tliird alarms the fire- 
•brlgade. The messengers have been the means 
,;o! ^Extinguishing several small fires before the 
amvdl .of the brigade, which miglit easily have 



as.sumed much more .serious dimensions. Quite 
recently, indeed, the newly established office in 
Park Street, Grosvenor Square, received two 
distinct fire-calls from Park Street within five 
minutes. In each case the fire was extinguished 
before the arrival of the engines wliicli the 
boys had summoned. 

In case of sudden illness in the dead of night, 
what a relief it is to be able to summon your 
own doctor without any one leaving the house ! 
Otherwise there would be great delay. A servant 
would have to be aroirsed, would have to dress, 
and thus a precious quarter of an hour would 
be lost. On the ‘doctor’ call being given, a boy 
goes straight for him, brings him to tlie hoiis^j 
and waits in case he has to go for medicine 
or any other purpose. On the night of Sir 
Edward Hamley’.s death the ‘doctor’ call wa.s 
given, and within ten minute.s of the call being 
received, the messenger was back in the cilice, 
having conducted the doctor to the patient’s 
bedside ; but alas ! it was too late, the dis- 
tinguished soldier had breathed his last. 

There is one other very important function 
which the company performs. At large institu- 
tions it is usual to have a watchman by night ; 
but who knows whether the watchman goes 
his rounds honestly and consciention.sly every 
night 'f If he does not, it is clear that the 
building and its contents would be just as 
safe without him. Or again, it is possible fur 
tlie best and most faithful of watchmen to be 
overpowered by drowsiness, or illnes.s, or robber.s. 
The difficulty is, then, to watdi the watchman ! 
This the company niulertakes to do in the fol- 
lowing simple maiinei’. Call-boxes are placed 
in varioirs parts of the building, say, four of 
them. Every hour or half-hour a watchman 
goes the round and signilies to the oifice that 
all is well at each point. Should the call not 
come in at the appointed hour, a messenger is 
de.spatched to see what i.s the niatlei'. Or 
.should the watchman find anything wrong, lie 
can siiminon aid by switching on the police 
or fire si<gnal. Where thi.s service ha.s been 
introduced, it lias been the habit to send in 
to the owner in the morning a paper in 
which is recorded the exact time at which the 
watchman went his rounds. 

Having thus treated of tlie practifie of the 
I^istrict Messenger Company, let us glance at 
its more amusing and even romantic side. 

To narrate all the difiereiit u.se.s to whidi 
inesseiigei's are put 'would be a very long and 
tedious task, but some are I think sufficiently 
peculiar to be of interest. Upon one occasion 
a man presented himself at one of the offices 
with a smart young lady of some seventeen 
summers. ‘Can you help me out of a diffi- 
culty,’ said he to the superintendent. ‘I have 
to go sliop]3ing, and I can’t take my daughter 
all over the place with me, nor have I time 
to take her back myself. Can you let me have 
a trustworthy youth to take her back to her 
.school at Highgate ? ’ ‘Certainly, sir!’ said the 
superintendent ; and after thinking a moment, 
called out ‘No. 352.’ No. 352 came forward 
looking rather shy and uncomfortable, and 
developing a little extra colour as he did so. 
But the end of it was that No, 352 and the 
young lady got on the top of a bus, and 
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were seen to start off fur Higligiite 
awa^* inost amicable togetlier. 

At the same office a few da 3 ^s later a gentle- 
man presented ]iiin,self with thi-ee small chVldren. 
He also wanted to get rid of Ins encumbrances 
while he went shopping. The cliildreu had a 
decided penclumt for Olympia, bnt he could not 
take them. The result Vas tliat a trustworthy 
youtli was despatdied with the cliildreiu and 
tliey, niessenger and all, did " Venice in I.oitdoir 
thoroiiglily, and enjoyed themselves hugely, 
uiitriimmelled as they were by any prirontal. 
restraint. 

One day the Charing Gross office was 
honoured by the presence’ of royalty. <,yiietly 
and unpretentionsly there came in His Majesty 
the King of the Keeling Jslaiids. I am iii formed 
after exliaustive inepujw that His Majesty's 
dominions comprise several coral atolls, far 
out in tlie Indian Ocean and midway between 
Calcutta, and Melbourne. Being on a friemn)- 
visit to Ids sister .sovereign. Queen Victoria, he 
naturally inspected the District Messenger 
System, no doubt witli a view to introducing 
it in his own country. So gratiiicd was 11 is 
J^lajesl}’' at what he saw, that lie was graciously 
pleased to issue his royal commands that a 
nies-ienger should go into the City of Loiidnii 
and, purchase thirty sldllings^ wortli of peuny 
and twopenny ^ 03 ^s for distribution among his 
subjeefs on liis return to tlie Keeling Island,^. 
His instructions were faithfully caiwied out, a 
messenger being occupied for two days in the 
stroets and toyshops making a carebd selec- 
tion. 

Long-distance journeys arc couHlantiy taken 
at tlie shorie.st notice. On one oc/'a, dun (me ()f 
our juost eminent statesmen sent a buy up to 
the north of Scotland with some important 
pajwr.'-. Upon anothej', one of tlie must Irust- 
woilhy I'uIh in the sorvi.-e was (lerpa,tched to 
.Brighton wu'fcli a large sum of mom.\v in nub:s. 
Journeys Inive on sevei'ui occaHiun.'i hcen takeis 
to l^la'/ichesler and Livej-poed, and to tShellield, 
Cffitheroe, Grantham, l.eiooster, (.'hester, Win- 
chester, Southaiujilon, Eastbourne, and Birming- 
ham, and even to Antwerp. Some of their 
daily dutn^s are as follows : Taking a blind 
gentleman out walking) taking dogs out, acting 
as footmen on cabs, ifcc., taking cliildreii to 
scluiol, conveying luoclieon to races, waiting at 
table, genoral doujestic. service, shopping at the 
.stores, meeting people at railway st-itioiis, leav- 
ing cards, and in short for every conceivable 
purpose, including that of fielding lawn-tennis 
balls, fur which purpose H. the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg lias employed them. 

-At the Victoria Street office one evening an 
(jffieer in the Guards came hurriedly in inquiring 
whether he could have a hoy to go down to 
Pirbright with a ])ony, and to act as a groom 
for {I month. A anita,ble lad Vv’as ibuml, 
inmicdiately wont off, and gavo great sntio- 
f act ion. 

One of thoae ladies who Imnnt the Law Courts 
also invariably employs a lad from the l.’hrnicery 
Lane office. He 1ms to act geTH3mlly as her aide- 
de-camp. He follows licr about Urn tauirts all 
day, carries her bag, and takes notes for her 
in court. 

One instance must be given of the care with 


wliich tlie cidblioxcB innst luxmtecl, or dis-- 
astroiis results may ensue, In the early days 
of th(3 company’s opera tiuns a (au'tain Abl.\ was 
very desirous of leaving a calLbov .in.stalled iu 
luB house. Accordingly the wireineii came one 
iviorning and set to W(jrk. ’The iinmd>er uf 
that o.ugiirdj asserubly Yca> very anxious to have 
it installed that day if pobdhle, as he was 
enterlaining some, frimriH lo dimiei* and was 
very desirous of showing it to them. ’Jim 
foi'cman promiised to do wliat he could. ILj said 
ilnit aiiyiiow' lie wouhl fit up iiie calbijux, Imt 
he- was afraid it would scarcely be possilde to 
attach it to the office tluit day. Accordingly 
after dinner, when the liarasscd l{‘gis!;t.lor uiul 
Ids friends were all. on exctdbmt terms with 
tlieinseh'eSj tlurv veere condmled by tlicir host 
to see tills scientilic oovelly in the hall. He, 
carefully explaining to them ffrst tliat it was 
becMUBO it was unconnected that he could Glow, 
them the working of all the signals, proctieded 
to turn tile pointer on to ^ Messenger,” mid 
tlien pnlleii the small Icnauv A clock-work 
tmzzing resulted. ‘Tlmre!’ said the trimnplnuit 
mmober, ‘ that would bring me a messenger in 
five minutes, if it was connected, and now see. 
The same operation was repealed with 
ilie ‘Police’ and ‘Fire’ fugnals to tlie deli^ght of 
the audience, wh(^ were really interested, ‘Most 
ingjeniou.s contrivauccY said one. ‘Lucky it’s 
not connected,’ said another. The words wore 
scarcely out of his mouth beft-ne there was a 
thundering knock at the front door and a loud 
])eal at the bell. Before the door was opened 
a loud clattering wars lieard outside, and ilio 
genial features of the- host began to wear au 
anxious look. Tina cunsiderablj" increuted when 
tlie door was opened and disclosed two messengers 
and a hansom. But this was onij the lirst 
iirJidment. Auiother minuio, and the hurried 
]i;iiicring of fo<>tstrips wax heard as two more 
Imys arrived breatiilesy with the extinctenr, ami 
were imnuidiatedy followed liy a, policeman. 
.And tJam last, bat anything but least, ujTivml 
iJiO iire-eiiginc, throbbing and smoking as it 
gallo]K';d up to tbo door. .Noedlesa lo hay, all 
the guests, were deliglitesl at this-i unexpected 
practical |.irouf of the efficiency of the new 
juveniion, and were profn.se in. their thmiks to 
th(?ir bust, wluim tiicy left in a very limp 
condition, after Ijis efforts to explain matters 
iu sncce.ssiou to tlie messonger.s, cabmmi, policej 
and iii'enum, who all seemed to be rather sore 
about it. 

Q.uitc recently a dtqiarturo, in .several respects 
entirely imw, ha.s been made by the company, 
in Aiuei'ica it has Joufg been the practice of 
the Ales.senger Goinpa!iie.s tu lake ordei’fs ILr 
fuel. The London Gompany now d{ajs the 
same, and has also underlakeri agencies fur 
i'h'kford &■ Cuinpaiij, for Pitt & Bcoit the 
continental eavrier.^, and for several, other 
insliliitions. Two of these are of sufficient iim 
]K.ud,ance to tlm general, public to deserve a 
separate mention. 

H you require one of the Coupe Company’;^ 
neat carriages, you 'can now obtuitt one ■ almost 
immediately by means of ii "District -Messenger 
boy. It is not only inilniUdy easier, yuid Iu 
every way a more satisfactory way of trails- 
^ initfeiog a* Coupe order, but it has the additional 
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merit of costing notliing. The other great feature 
to which allusion has been made is the agency 
for the sale of theatre tickets. There: surely 
never was any institution better adapted for this 
purpose than the Messenger Company, with its 
numerous branches, its extensive telephone 
system, and its large number of subscribers. 

There is one other feature the directors con- 
template shortly introducing with the idea of 
doing away w’ith the nuisance of the irrepress- 
ible cab runner. It lias often been suggested 
that a luggage porter at eacli office would be 
a great addition to the district. A trustworthy 
man would then be always secured by the 
timorous lionseholder, instead of the wild, 
uucoutli roughs that accompany your luggage 
into your front hall, demanding as a riglit 
that they should carry it. 

Looking at the Messenger Service from the 
purely philanthropic point of view, undouhtedly 
a very good work is done. Boys are taken on 
just when they are leaving school and at emee 
brought under the healthy inliuence of a lirm 
but Ivindly discipline. They are taught to be 
clean and" smart, punctual and accurate, to be 
well-mannered, and above all learn the invalu- 
able lesson of implicit obedience. By remaining ! 
three or four years in the company's service, i 
their employers acquire a perfect knowledge j 
of their character, and so are able to give them 
a thoroughly good recommeiuhition on leaving 
to better tliemselves. Indeed messengers have 
exceptional opportunities of getting into good 
positions, and tlie experience they gain of all 
the ways of the world during their term of 
service as messengers will surely not be lost 
upon them. In one wuiy tlie .system is very 
diilicult to work smoothly. Of course the 
interests of the company require that an 
ample stafi: of messengers should be maintained 
in order that a prompt and reliable service 
sliould be afforded. But at the same time it 
is evident that the size of the stall must not 
exceed tlie demand for its services. Row after 
looking into things most closely from every 
point of view, and after comparing one year 
with anotlier, and one event with anothei', it 
.seems quite impo.s.sible to tell beforehand when 
a day is likely to lie a busy one. As a rule, 
a very windy wet day i.s a very busy one ; 
but not invariably. Sometimes a race meeting 
near London will cause a rush on the company’s 
resources, but not alway.s. Sometimes an office 
will suddenly become very busy in the mornings 
for a week together. Steps will at once be 
taken to meet the luiusual demand, v/hen all 
at once tlmt office will become very slack for 
a week or so. Then without any warning it 
will get very busy in the evenings, and .subside 
again as suddenly* Tlie vagarie.? of the public 
' in this respect are very curious and puzzling. 
It very much resembles the ^nlceasing activity 
of the sea, constantly rising and falling in its 
, anxious restlessness. One moment the ocean is 
smooth as glass, without a ri])ple on its un- 
’ ruffied bosom ; in another, the tempestuous 
waters are tossing aiigriB" tlieir wliite-crested 
'manes. Bo it is with the Messenger Service. 
Twenty minutes may pass and not a soul 
require a messenger, even in that busy and 
wealthy district of Piccadilly. Then all of a 
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moment the office Ieap.s into sudden activity. 
It has occurred to a dozen or so of different 
persons that tliey want something done. So 
tliey flash their signals into the office, it may 
be at the rate of two or three a minute. In 
half an hour those messengers will be scattered 
all over London and possibl}^ the suburbs too. 
Tlieir knowledge of local geography must be 
sometbing portentous. The company shows a 
tlioroughl}^ up-to-date appreciation of the 
requirements of the public, especiall3^ in their 
late.st new feature of providing luggage porters, 
strong, respectable men, tlie pick of old soldiers, 
sailors, and police. 


THE HEDGLEY-IIASKINS LAWSUIT. 


CH.VPTER HI. 


Sunday was literally a day of rest in Plunkett 
Settlement, if we except one sceptical person who 
would per.sist in mending fences or doing other 
such things on that da}", and who was unani- 
mously regarded as a much mi.sguided man, who 
would one day see the error of his ways to his 
own intense if not everlasting regret. It wa.s a 
day of rest from toil. No shriek of distant train 
or roar of traffic woke the eclioes of the Sabbath 
hills. The streams murmured, the birds sang, 
the leaves made music when the wind swept 
tliein ; but the sound of Nature’s voices only 
emphasised the general silence, A gre.it deal of 
visiting was done on that day p so much, indeed, 
that one clergyman had levelled more than one 
vigorous sermon against it as an insidious and 
dangerous enemy of the hiiinan soul. The enemy, 
however, had not been routed. 

There was the usual amount of visiting on the 
Sunday succeeding the events already narrated, 
and much .speculation was indulged in regarding 
the ellect of the Hedgley- Haskins embroglio 
upon ibe relations between the i')huntifl‘'s pi’otty 
daughter, May Hedgley, and the defendant’s son, 
Ben Haskins; for one local authority of high 
repute in such matters had openly expressed tlie 
conviction that Ben was ‘just half cracked about 
May — so he was.’ 

The .settlement was favoured with a preaching 
service in the meeting-house every Sunday niglit- 
It was a ‘union’ meeting-house, for some of the 
people were Methodists and some were Baptists, 
and in view of the limited exchequer of the 
settlement they had joined their forces in the 
erection of a place of worship. On alternate 
Sundays the preachers of the two denominations 
conducted service, both to the same audience, for 
everybody attended every meeting. It was too 
great an event in the programme of life in the 
settlement to he ignored, oven by the sceptical 
person already referred to who frequently occu- 
pied a seat on the rear benches, and thus, in the 
general opinion, forfeited all excuse for his con- 
tinued contumacy. 

The service was unusually well attended on the 
evening under consideration. It was a fine sight 
to see Mr Haskins rise in his place,, for there was 
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no and tlio, Iiymn-fcunes ; and, a little 

later, to see Mr Hedgli‘y pai^.s tin* coiitribuHon- 
box down one side of the house, m.it omittiipLt 
to poke it under the nose, oi ISlv Haskins, and 
graciously receive that gentleman’s thiUikolfering. 
d'he preacher ac(piitttsl liimscdf with ability and 
vigour, in pressing home to the heari.s oi hU 
hearers the bless('.duess of unity aniong the 
brethren, and altogether the. service was "of an 
eminently gratifying character. If novr and 
then e^^es waiiilered to the demure fac.e and ligiire 
of sweet May Hctlgley, sit-ting well up to the 
front with some other girls, and ihcm \randerr<l 
hiudv to the stalwart form of Ten Hankins, llie 
scrutiny was not rewarded hy any startling dis- 
c<ivery ; foi’ innocence in the one cas<* an<l stii<lieil 
carehissne.ss in the. other was t-Iie prevailing i x- 
pre.ssion. When the .service had eonclndcil, tlu.-re 
wa.s a general round of hand -shaking .and synt- 
]uithetically mutual iiujuiries eonceniing healil!, 
followed by a very gi-adual melting away in the 
autumn muoiilight. Mr lledgley and 1^1 r Hadvius 
wore high serenity on their brows, but it was 
noticed they did not sliake hands. 

May .Haskins and a girl companion went out 
together, and set oil’ doivn the rotul. The {‘om- 
panion, hoivever, .speedily, and it i.s fail* to .say, 
not at all reluctantly, found hei‘.self leaning on 
the arm (d' a young man. May, thej'efore, fell 
hack and wadked alone. ISfot long, liowever. A 
strong footstep crunched the gravel behind hci’, 
and the shafloiv of a .stiinly form loomed up in 
the moonliglit beside her own. 

‘ Good -evening.’ 

Hdood -evening.’ 

.A. pause, during which the two shadow.s pro- 
gressed evenly along the road. 

‘ Fine night.’’ 

M think it’s beautiful’ 

‘ Good ineetin’ to~nigiit.’ 

‘Yes, it was—- splendid, 1 ihoughl. Givat maijy 
then> to-i sight/ 

‘There w.a.s .so — f|nite a ci'owd.’ 

Tim most readily available topics being tlms 
exiiauBted, silence ensued foi* a liithj time. 

‘You’re very fpiisd. to-jiight, May/ Tlsis ai 
last con {identially. 

‘Am II’ also coiifuleiiiially. 

‘ You are so.’ 

‘I think you are, too/ 

‘ Well, 1 don’t w^ant to be/ 

But .silence fell once more, despite this frank 
avowal, for Ben was smitten with a bashfiilm^ss 
altogether out of luirmony with ]]is appca.rance, 
and his coiiipaiiion was not a wldt more eoniideat 
But there hud to be a break sooner or later. 

‘YHll you take ray arm ? ’ 

It was a bohl question, Ben thought, but he wus 
rewarded hy feeling at once within his arm the 
faint pressure of a .shy little hand. I'lie uimo- 
spluive was dearer at once, and though they 
walked some di.-lance farther in ptu’feci silence, h 
waN by no mean.s oppressive. 

The j‘eader should mnkrst.'md that tlicse two 
interesting young persons had not been iii^the 
habit of taking tnoonlit walks together. Tl?.ey 
had been s.dio<dmates in diildhood and frieiids 
since, and had met innmmo’ahlc lime.%^as was in- 
evitable in so circumscrib(*d a iidd ol action as 
Fiunkeit Settlement aiforded to Hie young and 
lively members of the community. But the 


I shadow of the Hedghy-Huskins land dihpiite hud 
' liovei'cd ahva,ys in tijeir vicBiity wilh a greater or 
I lc,ss dcmsiiy, and the two families wejo, never 
I quite .sure wlwm am)ther ernpsiun might occur, 

, ’’J’hereforc, Hje amount (.U‘ mutual visiting ijidulgcd 
An by the members {)f the two familieB had not 
: lunm .such as Jo cmi.o.* ti sn,-])ici(m t])ai they ]jve<! 

I fur each <‘tlie!'. Bea Haskins could count toii hi.s 
I finge.r.s the iinmlier times im had tI-uUmI thi! 
i llc'dgley famidionse iviihiu the last lire yea.rs. 

I But lie had had ;irnple n]jportiniity to cults vale 
! the acqimiidance of May Ib'dglcy, as. far as 
! nnitnal re.seu’ve wonhl permib and of late Isad 
; even haihai ilm adv'Uit cd’ such opportunities, 

I The maiden could not. wed! 1 ,'q oblivious of the 
i fact, and that sin; did jnU, repel llm tisuorou.s 
I adv.ancfs might la; eonstrued as e\id(‘m-e of a 
1 mutiml feeling. But she nnglil- hav(; been 
I a<’tnat(;<l by motivc.s quite the op|to,‘^ite, and .ben 
I km w e.nough of woman’s nature in tht.* aljstract to 
i undej'stand that it is not always ])rmh.uil b> trirst 
i ap[iearancec. (hi this jairtic-ulur Siirnhy evening 
ho was moia* tium ordinarily dubious as to tlio 
; ;4a.te of mind of his faunpanif>ii. 
i ‘ I ivasn’i, quite siua*/ he saicl i.o lier at length, 

, ‘ wlu'.ther you’d s]scak to me to-iiiglit or not.’ 

I ‘Whyf’ 

' * (.Ms, the old folks litive hml Rucli a, row, ami 

pe()jdo‘B had st» much to say, that 1 thonglit maybe 
I you’d rutlior I’d stay away/ 

At isn’t your fault is it, .Ben, that I'alher and 
i Your fatlierls gnin’ to law V Maj’ said iu answer. 

A ‘Xn, it is not. I tried to reason with our old 
; man, but it’s no use.’ 

! ‘ 1 . don’t blame you, Ben,’ the girl said; and 

i then went cm with u little weary sigh, ‘it’s too 
A^ad. \V(;’ve be.cii neighboui's all our iive.s—aml 
' now to think thm-e’s gon to he a law.siiit. 1 had 
^ a good cry over' hd . 

! jl.ui ga.vc a sudilen pres.sure to the lumd within 
Id:- arm, ami echoed )a,o' woi'da v.dih uninistuk- 
al/le feeiiiig ; ‘It is too bad/ 

d'hey inid been walking very slowly, and iminy 
I of the peojple going that ivay Imd passed them by, 

' r-tai‘ing eagerly at the two to lie sure of 
; identity, and so have a fruitful scnirce of spicy 
I comment to iningh; with general criticism of the 
j meeting. Ikus relurucii the .dare in evoiy case, 
i with re.s;niifii] intere.st, well knowing the motive 
j by whicli it wa;s prompted. They had now 
, rear, lied what was called the ‘ cross roafls,’ irorn 
w hieli one road deviated, aiifl led aw’ny from the 
' seiilement. But a siiort distance along it a briclge 
' spanned the narrow, cdin-bordercM stream that 
I wa.tered tlie valley. By tacit cojisent they turned 
i aside and wadked to the bridge, 

I GSluill We slop here?’ .Bttii asked, when tliey 
^ lia<] reached tlte middle of the bridge, 
i She turned with him, and tiicty leaned toget.her 
I over Hie rail to look down upon Ilm water, dark, 
j in the Mnulow, hut .showing a trat'k uf gkiuining 
: silver where the moonbeams felt, and sparkling 
; solniillation.s whore the .star.'? embosoniefi them- 
selves on the smooth surface. The eveidiig W'as' 
rarely beautiful. A faitit brt.'GKc stirred tlie leafy 
elms to musio, that joined in .so^dhing^ and de- 
lightful luuummy the rmu-murs of the sf-remm 
Tlie autumn huitlscape, bathed iu moonlit s-oft-; 
ness, was n dream of Umder loveliness, every harsli 
outline mtdting iulobtmuty in the subduing light. 
‘ Isn’t it beautiful 
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The girl spoke the words with a little sigh of 
rapture as her gaze dwelt upon the scene before 
tlieui. Perhaps they were unciiltivatedj these 
two. May Metlgley liad not been more tlian fifty 
miles froiri home during lier nineteen years of 
life. Her companion ]ia<l gone to the market of 
tlic nearest city on several occaslonSj and had seen 
something of life in the adjoining settlements; 
but neitlier of them had spent many years 
at scliool, and both were most familiar with the 
daily round of farmer life. Such intellectual 
culture as they had came from membership in a 
teinperruice society — for a number of tliese had 
risen, flourislied, and passed away in Plunkett 
Settlement in the last ten years — and from tlie 
reading of the weekly pjiper, and a few books they 
had enjoy e».l ; but, measured by critical standards, 

. tins woiiid not entitle them to nuicli distinction. 
Yet even the nncuUi\’’afced ejas and heart at the 
romantic age have some intuitive conception and ' 
appreciation of that beauty around us which those 
feel who are most cultured, but of which even the 
most cultured find it dilflciilt to give an abstract 
definition. So these two felt the inde finable 
‘ spell of the place and tlie lioiir,’ and thuiigli 
Ben’s answer^ it’s a glorious night,’ to her fervent 
ejaculation was commonplace enough, there was 
behind the expression a depth of earnest feeling. 
All added charm was given to the effect of certain 
unexpressad, and perhaps only partially defined, 
longings in the heart of each. They stood for a 
littio iii silence that was as natural as the previous 
exclamations had been. 

Presently .Ben spoke. 

‘I fill glad, M'ay, that the row between the old 
folks hasn’t made hard iVelin’s between you and 
me.’ 

^ So am I,’ she answered, in a low tone. 

‘Dill you notice how people looked at iis to- 
night P' he asked. 

‘ Oh yes ; I expected that.’ 

‘ Ami did you care P 

PHo. Why should 11 It’s none of their 
business.’ 

‘ They make it their business,’ said Ben, with a 
tinge of bitterness. 

‘They must talk about somebody,’ Ma}^ re- 
joined. ‘ While they’re at us they ’.re giviii’ 
somebody else a rest.’ 

She was looking down at the moon’s refiectioii 
in the stream, her face turned a little from him. 
Ben looked at her, and as he looked a deep long- 
ing filled the heart of the great, awkward fellow, 
and a sudden resolution nerved him to speak his 
tliought. It came to him with sudden and over- 
wlielniing force that in all the world tliei-e was 
nothing else so dear to him as thivS girl who was 
willing to brave the sting of go.ssip tongues and 
walk at lii.s side, even though' the shadow of a 
quarrel hovered over their homes. He spoke her 
name so sharply that she started and lookeil up 
in wonder, 

■' ‘May/ be said, his deep voice a little unsteady, 
'■‘I have soiuethiiig I want to say to you. E 
hardly know how to speak to you — but"! must 
-speak to-night.’ 

He paused, and the girl looked up at him, 
A'dndering stilh 

: ' A I know Pm only a rough chap/ he went 
■ ':ofi. •* I can’t brag about iny good looks or good 




‘Did T ever find fault with your looks or 
your manners, Beni’ 

‘No, you’re too good-liearted to do that. 
That’s why I took to you more than to other 
girls. You never hurt a fellow’s feelin’s. I 
liked you more the better we got acquainted— 
that is, since we both growed up— and now I 
care so niiicli for you that I’ve got to see you 
more, or not at all. Do you understand 'me, 
MayP ■ ■ 

It was not very dramatic, and Ben felt far 
from heroic ; but his meaning was clear enougli. 
His companion’s wondering look liad changed 
and her eyes fell, but she answered in a low 
tone : 

‘Yefi — I understand.’ 

‘You are not offended P he anxiously asked 
lier. 

She looked up, a happy light shining in her 
(tusky eyes, and met his gaze fearlessly. 

‘No, Ben; how could I be?’ 

He was answered. Without another word he 
leaned forward and took her in his arms. Had 
any of the worthy people of Plunkett Settle- 
nieiit witnessed that proceeding, there would 
have been a great deal more spice in the gossip 
of tlie period. 

‘I was afraid,’ Ben said at length, ‘that you 
didn’t care for me very much. I wish I could 
tell you how happy I am.’ 

‘Not happier than I am, Ben.’ 

In lieu of further remark he low’ered M 
head and kissed lier over and over again. 

Lovers, as a rule, do not care to have their 
first mutual confidences reported at length. It 
is enough to okserve just here that a novel and 
striking complication in connection with the 
Hedgley -Haskins embroglio had its origin on 
this particular Suiida}^ evening. 


C 0 N G E RN I N G 'V A M P I E E S. 

Rather more than one hundred and fifty years 
ago there dwelt at Gandershelm, a small town 
in the Duchy of Bin,m s wick, one Job anii Chris- 
toph Harenherg, a pious and deeply-leaiaied 
German pastor, Eector of tlie Foundation Scliool 
at. the town, jiisf named, wlio.se heart was vexed, 
and his conscience grieved, at the prevalence of 
superstition among his people. Superstition of 
any kind was abhorrent to the pastor, who 
.saw even in the ordinary tales of gnomes o,nd 
fairies, such as are told around the Christmas 
hearth, things repugnant to God and perilous to 
the soul. But it was not against these idle 
fables tha,t tlie effort of his life was directed. 
He chose a darker superstition, and smote Satan 
in a more vital place. He -would not spend 
his strength in arguing against the follies of 
children while there spread and iiourished 
among his people a belief which nienaccid per- 
petually the safety of Imznan life, and after life 
enchained the soul to a course of evil deeds 
here on tlie earth ; and therefore, girding him- 
self for a great intellectual effort, Harenherg 
boldly attacked the prevalent belief in vampires. 

In Britain the vampire superstition seems 
never to have been pnevalent — though the burial 
of suicides at cross-roads with ii stake, tlnmst 
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llii'ougli tlu'jti, usual ill Eiii^lan'l lil! well iulu 
this eeutury, chisoly re.-Jt^uihles the lu-eiauitieu 
usLul in Sliivnuie lauds hu' iuduriug vauj|di'rs tu 
Cease li'uui : according, In a uatiie ul' 

iluwH islands it may apiu-ar Ihat in hriuyiuy all 
his poudoruiis cuyines of Icaruiu,^ lo Insii' ou siudi 
a suhjcsLj his ]U'ohmiid kuowh*<jye uf tJriM-k aud 
liatiii litoral, ure, his fauidiiiril y with lli'hrew. 
aiiil hv-^ (cdiaiislaha^ arpiiaiiitaucc wit h the iIh'u- 
looicsl ti'tsitiscs, of all Europe, jiie yood pastor 
was lilliu;.'’ aiiaiiHi a. windmill, aLtaokiu;i au 
illusion winch luijjht very wt 11 ian'o Iumui lot 
rdoma ludeodj ilnu'c an ]>roh;ddy many pt'uplr 
to Ijt* found whn, ^:o far from ''ompreiituiditi;.; 
lim reality of the mi 'idiiid' whif-h llaituihorp mw 
ai work aniony In.- Ikn-k, do Uvii even nndiu- 
stfinrl il-j natnr!*, and are acpUriintcd uilli Uff 
vampires, savi^ tlio's* laryo l>als winch have a 
repuL'tlion in South Animhsa for fiitini^' tin- 
t(RS of iinwarv itcri-ons wlm lie uni'ov<U'«nl in 


tJieir l;t*ds, dlimai must- always he a certain 
inhu'est in tin*, false beliefs which lia\e posse, ssed 
the minds of nie.u ; aud before hej^nnuine; to 
speak of Hareuhe.ry^k- hook, which is now some- 
what, rare, it may lie exjihiiue-d that a vain] a re 
was a jier.soii, man oi’ woman, who, aftei' death, 
or after that wliicli semned in he (haith, re- 
turned the scene of his or her past life, ami 
auckal the blood of livin;^' ]>eophj. 'I'liis was 
ba,d enough ; but the worst pai*t of tin? matter 
was, that innof'cnt people shdn in this way 
lieeame vam])ire« tlieiiwid ve-.\ and so the. evil 
spivmi in au ever-wi(huiing eirela, 

8 uch was the belief wiiich L[are]d»erg .se,t him- 
self to comhat ; being instiga,ttsl tluimto, not only 
by the pious nature of the w’ork, hut alr^o, a.s he 
.himself explaim's], hy the wislns of ‘an i.xaltcil 
person,’ to wdiom hededicate.s his book, in bu-ms 
of mingled worldly respeet and f>pirilitd bhvsing, 
wdjich make us feel as if we knew and loved the 
majj. Piins foiiiUed with Urn protection of the 
great, winch dunbltv-^s e,onsid<-]'! d indi gHUisabt 
in him, and winch, ptuh.aps, was hO indeed,, ||,’i,ren- 
berg^ be|,(aii io acetiiuulaj.e matiU'ials for his lask. 

Ills Ib’s.t [‘i'(R!eeding SAsumj to havt* hc-m to 


sbwk his parsonage witli evmy wi>rk lie could 
lliid wiihih loiidied, direct ly or indirectlsg un 
vampires. To Ihyse ho added Jtn extraoiditutry 
uumiier uf treatise.H on necromam'y, witcherafU 
and the cabalistic, an. He iwovidsRl Jiimseji 
with Rernddin’s I)^i xirU ^Jxlthaliitiai and the 
th Upenitlunihiki Jk/munnoa of Michael 
Ryelhis, Meycaiberg, 0/i the Dr.pths uf Satan, 
siotRl on Ids shelves, side hy side wiili tlie 
Dissm ta,tdon of Tlieodore ICirchmeier On Men. 
cipiMri ]di tj Dcdtl : while the great and learned 
cuuipositioii. of OottHeb Wernsdurf Uruiennuntj 
the (toinUflon of Stjnk fueted from the Ffedt, and 
their lOiUinaa with the Liviinj^ nat.nrally ot'cupied 
a place of honour. JJotiman’s work on Tht 
Power if the Deril orer Ihuaaii Ihdien was, of 
course, indispe-usable ; while on the collection of 
tales iormed by llarsdorfer under the attractive 
tithg MournfnL Takn of Mnriler^ t]\e }»ast,or 
relied for many jn'ecious facts. Tliesiy with 
Pa,riieelsiis, and a host more iiunms of greate]* or 
of less repute among thon* whosit thoughts 
dwell in darkne-.s, adoiaied the pastors study ; 
and them the gemd man sat day after day — 
for tliL* work must have tn-cupied many Tuoutlm, 
if not eve.u year.s-*"plungeil in Iho lainstant 


conttunjikit ion of tho nret gruta'ome and torritie 
aniongwi the imagining, s of man. 

If ever ghog.A nr wandering spirit,- revisited 
the g]imp;'e'' of the moon, one miglit su]>po.se 
that the reel my at t Jamler.dndm wa.- full of 
them. The liith^ .‘-lud)', where .-ai tlu' ]»alieiit 
dstmlent, straining, with all liis inoonw (dernmn 
! aigilieaLion, and hi:- eager h.nging to kiiov., 

I lifter a eh-nr view of lin: trull! or fab'ilv of 
1 the, I'vil intluences :.iud to procfa d fnnn llu* 
sicxt World, niigljt ;-urc!y lin\e beeii a nimdlng-- 
phicn cif spints. I k>ulit iev.,.^ tiM- pen-ante, jctuni- 
uig late al niuht to t huider.dn im, tivmbhol and 
hurried un when tlnw ouv ac^o,■:^ the fii-bls the 
1 light gleaming (Vniu the vindow vhcie tboir 
paHoi* i-ai wi‘e.-tli}jo with Satan. One cannot 
doubt tied ilai'oiiberg hiuc-elf bad lii;, inumenl,- 
<h‘ ttUTor and of .dmken faith, a.' In- read and 
pomlered iha wild ami burddi- -toiies wineh 
he eitlier relate.'- or n-fers to in his jKfgt s ; 

I but of .‘-uch svaverings of .spirit (here i- un 
I tnice whatever in hi.- woik. < liu* clejjr llnead 
I rujis thnmgh it all ; a lirni ami steady faitii in 
j the uuivm'.sd rule of ’goodness and (d rcaMUi 
; .-dunes out of eseiy }»avagrajth. Truth it b 
; which the ]jasior seeks, and not once docs he 
i bow llu" knee to aupfU’Btilion. 

! But now lei us r-(*e what these tales were 
j wdifeli hf) distnrhed tlm. excellent man and iin- 
j ]Hil]('d him to deal this lusty blow nfc Satan. 
Brom the. liorilem of dhirkey they childly eman- 
ated. S(U'via [jai’tit'ularly mmual a. hotlad 
of su''li belief.-, nuiulser.'. of which W’cre voiicbed 
, for on exi'ciieni aiithority. The hallowing tUny, 
ibr example, is tfdd ly .Erasmus Franciseus, who 
aiiiiotatiul MilvasoiV. .-standard work, do&cnbing 
the Aiu’ljduehy of Kmln or Caniifsiu --the la-Rrencc 
i.s to the thiid Volume, book tdevun. of tbiitvadu- 
abh’ treali.o . 

In ilm uxir tlnu'e dwelt in the marke.t- 

tn\Mi of Kring, in 1 Ih‘. said Aichclneliy, oju; 
Feoj'ge t bando, wine in the ordinary eornue of 
n.dnre, hdl .-ack, died, and was laij'ied with 
tli^' u.-nal ifte,- fif the (duk-tian idmreh. I'lav'C 
j rit(‘.' W(U'e --(fh •nuu.o d )>y one Fatber < hjojge, a 
j monk of Si Fan! ; but so little <iid they avail 
! to give rest to ( trandob spirit, that the monk, 
iwitii the o!lnu‘ nujiinieiy bad hardly rcturiscd 
j to ilmwidiiwb house, intending to givi* her eon- 
i tiolation, when they .-aw Qramlo liiniMdf hitting 
• beinml the douia It was clearly fntUe to eon- 
' .sole anybody hu' llic loss of one who 'wa.s not 
j gone aftei’ all; and arguing thny all the 
I mour'iu’r.s tumbled over eacli other out of the 
! Imn-'o, le/iv'ing hu.sband and Yqib to settle 
I the matter together. Even Urn monk lied as 
quii'kly as the rest. 

As it. proved in the event, he would have 
(hme ] loiter iu remain and grapple with the 
ditlicnUy at the outset. For, me luseg. fitmugo 
stories begau to fiy round Kiing, o.f a dark 
hguro. seen tu go alHUii the streets by night, 
stopping now and then to tap nl Oui dgor of 
Kuiue house, luii aiwaya? passing on without 
waiting for an answer. In a little while people 
begm/io die iny&tmom’dy In Kring; and it was 
noticed that the deatlm occnmKl in the honh:ts 
I at vhich the .^^pcctr.d figure had tapped its 
si’guak 8t>me said the sjuwire was that of 
tirrando ; and, at the same time, the widow 
eoniplained that Mm was tornuniled by the spirit 
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of her husband, who night after night threw wood rebounded ; and it was not until one, 
lier into a deep slee]), doubtless witli the bolder tlian the rest, sprang into llie giave and 
wicked object of sucking blood, as all vain]>ii‘es cut oil* the vampire’s head, that the evil spirit 
did, while she lay in slumber. All these talcs departed, with a loud shriek and a contortion 
and rumours gatliered force so cpiickly that, at of tlie linibs, which proved too well what it was 
the eud of a fortnight, the ‘siipaii,’ or chief- that had found a dwelling-place in the dust and 
magistrate of Kring, could no longer disregard ashes which were once a mam 
them, but felt hiinself undei* the' necessity of Such was a typical vampire stoi’y, ditleriug 
taking the usual steps to ascertain whether it in no material point from fifty others wliicli. 
was indeed the case that Grande wais a were peipetually oiivulating from the borders of 
vampire. Hungary to tbe Baltic. One may imagine liow* 

It was a mirvous business, but> ilie sujian the ignorant peasant folk lerritied themselves 
suiTimoned those whom he thought tlie most with these tales, passing them from inoutl) to 
stout-hearted of liis neigliljoiirs ; ^ and, having mouth with added toiudies, which ]ieighlen(*.d 
fortified them in advance witli a judicious j their olfect, until, on iiitirm minds, a semsatiou 
allowance of strong cordial, laid the matter was produciHl which the ]')astor, the natural 
open to tliem. Oraiido, he said, had already counsellor of his dock, might well have thought 
been gnawing several people in. .Kriiig, and it w'orth his ntiuost eh'orts to allay, 
was high time to stoji his antics. The brave With quaint and curious learning ITarenberg 

fellows' professed loudly that they were not traces tlw^ development of the vampire sipier- 
afraid of * the restless night-walker,’ and tliey stition from the lieatlieu sacrifices of living 
sallied off, provided with two torches and a animals, offered to satisfy the tliirst of invisible 
crucifix. spirits for blood, tb rough the faiicies of the 

Perhaps it was a little foolhardy to under- Platonists, and the dreams of tlie learned Jew*, 
take this task at night ; for the wavering light Isaac Abarhane], wlio maintained that, before 
of torches has ere now' upset the nerves of the soul can be loosed from tlie fetters of its 
uiany men wlio are lirave enough in the cheer- flesh, it must lie some moiitlis w-itli it in the 
fill sunlight. We need not, theref(.>i’e, lie unduly grave, dow'ii to the doctrine, adopt ed rather than 
contemptuous of lliese stout ghost-catchers of iinagiue.d, of the Gi’eek Cliurcli, w'liicli tanglit 
Ivring w'heu we find it recorded that, on open- that persons who died under its ban could not 

ing the grave, and seeing Graiido’s body un- be resolved into the elements again until the 

toiiclieil by decay, the 'mouth open witli a curse Avas taken off, but Lay untouclied by 
})leasant siiiile, and a rosy Hush upon its decay, wdiilc their spirits wandered nji and down 
clioclcs, the -whole party Avere seized ivith terror, the earth, lap])ing at house doors as Grando did, 
and lied in ignominious rout l.aick to Kring. -with the same fatal cousecpieiices. To serve its 
This cuwardiy retreat of nine living men, liefore own ends, the church sc.attered this doctrine to 
one Avho was" not even certainly dead, annoyed the winds, Avliich s-)-)read it like thistledown, 
the supan, Avho had remained behind, occupied, laying up countless ditficulties for teachers of a 
doubtless, Avith more important ailairs. He liighei’ morality in the future. But even greater 
rated them soundiy, and tried to restore their than the responsibility of tbe monks, Harenberg 

courage Avith more cordial ; but to no effect, declares, is that of the so-called men of .scitmee, 

Not d man Avuuld budge unless he Avould go Thales, Baracenus, Boehmen, and many another, 
back Avith them to the grave. Even a vaiiqure Avho, being cursed Avith iulellectual laziness, 
ill ust certainly respect the siqian the men argued ; introduced a S]-)irit wheueAnu' they encountered 
l)iit the supaVi himself aaois nut quite sure, and a difficulty. ‘ Not, hoAvever, that I Avish to deny,’ 
ihouglit it pTudent to have a 2U‘iest in the he remarks, ‘that the lore of spirits, Avlien better 
})arty. A ])riest waas accordingly liroiight— not cultivated, may give 3*iglit valiialile bel]> to a 
the Father George avIio had already lieeu con- Christian, man ; hut many things are to be done 
cci'ued in this atlair, but one of touglier fibre — l)efore that c;in haiipeii. Safe experiences, sound 
and the party carried with them also a heavy c(,>nclusion.s, and a Avell-groimded consideration 
stake of hawthorn wood, sharpened to a ]>oiiit, of the most difficult places in the book of 
Avhicli Avas generally esteemed a sovereign specific God — those are the elements, and all the ‘Gvind- 
in the case of vamx3ire.s. mill spirits” and soft-bloAving airs of fancy 

At the graA'C all Avas as the fugitives liad left must first be sAAnqit aAvay.^ 
it. Grando lay smiling on them, Avitli the liigh ‘Safe exjierieuces, sound conclusions’ — wdse 

flush on his cheeks, like a man just awaking and Aveiglity AA'ords, good pastor I But Avhen 
from a refreshing slumber; but there Avas one shall the Avorld behold a controversialist aa'Iio, 
of the ]:)arty now AAdio did not fear him. The while ex^Aosiiig the weakness of his adversary’s 
priest kiiidt doAAui solemnly, and held his criici- buttresses, casts an etqually careful eye upon 
tlx aloft. ‘Oh, A^impire, look on this!’ he his oavii? 

said. ■ ‘Here is Christ Jesus avIio loosed ns from ‘Let ns grant,’ ci’ies Harenberg, ‘that the flush 
, the ^Auiiis of hell, and died for us upon the of life Avas really on Grando’s body many da,ys 
■ tree!’ And lie AAnmt on to conjure the restless after his death and burial. Still, there Avould 
spirit in the most compassionate and moving be no miracle in that if the man AA^ere alive all 
terms, on which a.Avonderful thing happened, the time! Look at the Ohmiica Slavtea—hy an 
Great tears formed under the vampire’s eye- unknown author, it is true, but not on that 
lids, and rolled slowly doAAui his cheeks— a sign account to be distrusted— Avh ere you Avill find 
i}i human weakness,' which gave courage to that a school-boy of Lhbeck, in the year 13(17, 
those standing by. The hawthorn stake was sleqit for seven years at a stretch, alter wliich 
brought forward ; but, as often as they strove he woke up perfectly well ! ’ If this fact be 
to ‘drive , it through the' body, the sharpened thought too A'encrable to use in an argument, 
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take tlu* Swedish gjiiaieiier— no aut!K»rit>- is 
qiiDted for Idjis stc>ry — who, going to pull a 
iieiglibovir out of the water, tuiulhetj in hiniw*!}'. 
The 'water waR ice cohl, and the gas-dtuun* lav 
ill it for sixh'toi liours, at the end of wdiieli 
tiiue he wa,.:i taken out siiir aiui to all ap];ear*- 
anee dead ; but, Iteiug earefully t(>asKd hrfoi't* 
a gevrtle (ire, witli al.iuiuhiuec of. hlanlo-ls, eaine 
1‘onml quite nicely, and may he living si ill. 
Ami, as we cannot all expert io ha\'r ihe m»n» 
.stitntion of a Swedish gm-diajer, li-Oo) again In 
tlniv wonderful i-tf.ry of ;i woiman wlm, 1va.v('lling 
Bomewhere with Inn* baby, a eliild s’e\’en urelc,- 
old, fell into a ijoud, and lay under wanw for 
no h'ss than da,y,s ! You will say bui h 

mother and child, must, have Item diarl I ]U\{ 
no! jtidicious tjnatntent l.irouglit thcuii liMih 
round, and they 'were none the worse ; tliongh 
both the..se stories, iiarenbcM'g adiniis, hav** 
caused great seaiadiirigs (if heart annaig the, 
learm^d. Moreover, it i.s well kiionn t,hat 
swallows sleep all the winter througli, and 
guard tiieiUHelves from ]:>eing waived uj) too 
soon, either by burrowing down undrr ihe 
eartli or by sinking thcniselves deep in ,-l reams 
or lalfes, where nol)Ocly am distnih) them, 

AVith such, a hail of induljitable. j’ari-^, the 
learned Harenherg h(,)m].»ardB ns into a<lmitting 
that animation may sometimes be snspcmdpd ; 
and Ihah, if the suj)an of hiring liad laid a.-hle 
his hawtliomastake, his knife, liis crm.diix, and 
resoi'ted to the gentler method of ehallng 
ifrando’s extreirdties, and toasting him Indore* a 
comfurtahle lire, ijimdi moiu saiisfacUuT rt'.^uhs 
might, liave been obtained. Hereby, nf eonrso, 
a hole h knocked in the vanijure siipeivi dion, 
wlib'h, if not a.s deep as a. wcdl, tir as wide a,s 
a church door, i.s, in llaa'cmbeig’s opinion, quite 
enough, to let it.s life out,. I hit, ns llie pn.stnr 
was nothing if not an h‘.ui(‘;d, e,oiiti'(5versi;i.li,st, 
lie has no sooner ae.hicued this .sigiml amcf-Ps 
than he gathers up hi.s forces to couqdete it 
1 »y deinoji.^-hing the, efenies of the living peoph', 
'who claimed to hav <3 seen the Viimpircg or to 
have heeii bitten by him. 

It wonld be very tedious to .hdlow the pastor 
througdi all the, intenni liable, bi'anches of hi- 
argunieiit. For, thongdi starting maje-Uic'allv 
like a ri\‘er at the Hood, it, must he admitted 
that its current soon gets elmked anumg sand- 
banks of learning, and meandc'rs on through 
..dismal wastes, wlima* oin?. stumbles ]>erj)i‘t ually 
over auilu-Jih ies quoted, from the mo, -a, r<<*nn- 
dib? .sources. Diodoru.- Bicnlu.s, Fextu.s Ihn- 
]jiricns, (.Vnsorinus, Julius Vi.tmv llcngevus, 
Thomas Btanleius (one is rcfre.died to hud an 
Englisli albeit Lniinisc'cl name), A! aura, tin us, 
Conrufi Dippel, Epiphaniu.s, .lamhlidni.s- “one 
should he a German jristor to enjoy them. 
But at the eml <.)f all this caAcrnous rtxisoning 
a gleam of light emerges. Th<*se tales of smh 
people who believe that vampi)’e,s have been 
]daguing them, what are tluyy then ? * Mere 

illusions ! ' shcnits the pastor triumphantly. 
‘Kothiiig in the world but the workings or a 
diseased imagination J Ileally. one is so ]Jeased 
with Hie conehision that nne forgets to ask 
whether the good man might md have readied 
it by an easier road. 

HViving thus ostab] island liimself .-ecu rely far 
the hilTof wi.sdom, Ilarmiberg proctsMls in a 


' b*w c'oitdudiiig cliajj!ci>, to r-ast a pitying; 
gdaucc* I'ound upon the* [oliie.s nf hi:^ neiglihours, 
luuchiuLf lightly u]mn wilehes, Bru(‘ktai'S]«'ctres, 

, wm'ewoivt‘>, and other gri^iy superstitious whidi 
uere widtdy luJd among the people. AVh.bhe.S5 
, he dcelarc,*^. aia* nmeh lo be pitied, (here being 
exe.dleni 3’easnn lo sup[(nNe that, all llidr d.ories 
! of having siiih'd iqi to Ue* IhM-.ckeu on a broom- 
daic'k, wilh a. large t';U ptuahc'd in front, and (d‘ 

; having done \arious oul.mgeou.s .and wii'ked 
thing.- there, ,nv just, divam-^ mi, -taken for 
• oedity. ‘ fh’uof M ehii'|e, i1m> j-ador; ‘tiaa’e. is 
'e.vM'llmi} juoof.' Soine yc-ai's .ago a wning 'vlleli 
in Alerklc'iihurg gav'o la-r.-elf up io lie' uuihori- 
ties, lifing qin’i<‘ unable 1u hcau' any longer ibe 
rts'oliiM'iion of the awful <‘rinses she laid com- 
miib-cl on the llrocki'n, .and dri\eji ly an iia’e- 
' .‘dstiblc impul.v'e b) lamfe-.s them. Luckily La* 
Ijer, the authoritiics wt^re. seudhle nitm ; niid, 
instimd eif iO'tting up a, stake, fit once find simb 
tiahig her .aslies In the four winds of la^fiven, 
they wcf’C mindefl to watch her, and .we whclht'r 
‘ -he, really w<‘uL to tb«' Ibucken. Aeeovdingly, 
they h'l-ked loT it]g with all the fliuruis and 
unguents whieh sjjo dt'c'lared tc» he neccs.-^ary, 

! and Iffd tlm sfitisfudion r>F serdng (Inal, after 
I she h.ad smeart‘d Imr lempie/s and the soli5S of 
i lir-r feet; with an nintnmnt id o]jiiiiu, she did 
I mJliiug more d<*'^per;«tfdy widie'l than to fall 
I into a licavy 'riii.s was no hangitjg 

; matter in Afedclcaiburg, even though the foolish 
! woman woke up in the linn bdid that she 
I Imil sailed ihrongb the .skies a.s before. The 
j pmsaic magi.siratc.s believed iJieir eyes, and Jet, 

I I'ler go. 

{ Again, tlie same method is good towardr weu-- 
I wolvea tiio.-i'* ba-ritie* ItcditgSj human creature;-; with 
1 wolves' foi'in and Irtjipf'r, who, by their mingde-d 
: nat.uro, create far movi* terror Ilian the* tierei'-t 

■ wolf oi' (he. mo:q, saviigci man. ' Wli.al shall .1 .-ay 
! of wtav’.volves ^ ’ a„-Jc'- Ihe p.asbn', oiPKailiy ui a 
! lo,v,s for ;i moment, fbit he <iujek}y ivcnllcct^. 

' hoVv' ccu'inin iK-n.-anl,.- oner e.aughf. oue, and 
I brought hint behuv I hdu” Albert; «d‘ fhu^sia. 

' The mvais.at ion cff bejug a wei'ewolf was .suppoiied 
Ay ihe fellow himself, who admilted that twie** 

I every year, at (‘hridnuis and at niidsuinnnu’, lie 

■ waslnrmal inluu wolf, and ]tnsseHsed with a hist 
■for tearing men and aniinaks lo piecc.^ NSlnu 
Jiim !i]> o\(‘i‘ Ujri.stmns,’ said ilm duke, ‘and kt 
' u.'^ set! this werewolf cluiiige/ But wiieii Cliri.st- 

inu.s liati come and g*me," tlie man wa.*^ a man 

■ slill, though ]?o.sse-.sed hy a mania which made 

■ him faney himself a wolf. 

' Blvangc what, the fancy’ will do! Ifarenbera' 
mu.-e,,^. There was a man in Harzhurg, a ivqdtal 
' fellow, a good (.diri.slian soul, luil pos.^tvsed witli 
j the notion tliat m Ascension 'Day anybody’ who 
! triiai cuiild aiscend to liea,ven. He tried it once 
i himself, muuiited up into a ebeny-tree, syu'ead 
'out his h<dd1y, as if they had been wingB, 

' and ]ea])ed into the air. Alas 1 in* went down 
instead of up, bruiditg iitmscdt .sorely upon tlie 
' ground. 

AVilh sucl! pleasing anecdotes, the pastor 
.adorns his nicunl, and, at the same limtu drives^ 
it, home. But,, ]H*rhapf> enough has been detailed 
of tln*se reasouuhh* and Christian reflect ions, jis 
! tlseir author styled them; for if is luifortunately 
, true that they would be more amusing if tbey 
‘ were less reakuiabU*. 11u* world — it is a do 
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plorabJtv fact-does not love reason. ; it loves 
lies. Had Hai'enberg been a liar, he miglit 
ba\’e been a more popular and more Avidely- 
read nullioi’. He was too coiiscientious ; and 
one may doubt wlietlier liis conteniporaries were 
at all plea.sed with him for stripping so many 
of their favourite illusions of every rag of decent 
covering. Perhaps tliese considerations ma}' serve 
lo deter any pastor of our own days who inay^ 
be impcdled to slaughter some superstition— if 
any there be in tliis dull age—to refrain from 
being 80 vary trutlifiil and rational in his 
argument, and to try to pick x.ip, as he goes 
along, some of that ‘atmosphere'' wliich is tlie 
(mly thing thtit can make a book attractive to 
the general reader. 


HOW 


THE K ROC MEN TOOK THE 
GUNBOAT. 


By the Author oLRMng oftheJRrass Men, 


Between the British colonies of Sierra Leone 
and the Gold Coast in West Africa lies a region 
of palm ami cottonwood forest and muddy 
river, stretching away from the shores of the 
blue Atlantic towards the little-known Soudan ; 
where, along some five or six hundred miles 
of surf-fringed beach, the woolly-haired Kroo- 
men dwedb for centuries in comparative peace. 

Now, as a rule, the West iVfrican native will 
do little mniiual work p he fishes, hunts, and 
is proficient at any kind of ‘ trade,’ and should 
these fail him, the fertility of the soil is such, 
tliat a mini mum of labour expended in planting 
ban.'inas, maize, or cassava xvill provide sufficient 
food. 

The Kroo country, however, is a hard one, 
where food is scarce ; so the inhabitants have 
frerjuently fo go fortli in search of sustenance, 
and on three thoiisand iniles of coast from the 
Senegal to the Congo, wdierever there are 
steamers to load or oil-casks to roll down, the 
easy-going, laughingAErooboy is to be found. 

It liappened that about seventy years ago 
various philanthropists and others in the United 
States sent back a number of freed and partly 
educated slaves to form a colony in the Kroo 
eomitry, which they did, and in due time the 
colony developed into a republic (Liberia). Then 
the latter proceeded to make laws, which it 
required tlie Kroomcn to comply with, and 
eredted custom-houses, and levied heavy duties 
on their trade. Tlte Kroomen, however, accus- 
tomed from time immemorial to do what seemed 
'right in their own eyes, and to trade when 
' aiHl where they pleased, objected strongly to 
pay so much on every case of gin or ‘ piece 
of cloth’ they brought in, or so many dollars 
a head each time they sailed away in search of 
■ work. So, after a desultory skirrni.sh from time 
do time, and the burning of a custom-house 
or two, they finallj^ decided to disregard the 
' Repiublic ydtogether. 

'•‘Accordingly, np to the present day, they 
vboarA tbd' steaiiiers by night from lonely’ beaches 


swept by the heavy Atlantic surf and import 
their ‘trade ^ duty free, without the aid of the 
customs. Also, when food is scarce, they steal 
out in their two-feet-wide canoes to iidercept 
the ve.ssels by river months, bidden amid the 
desolate mangrove swamps, or occasionally even 
swim off ill scores, so as to get away in" search 
of work ‘down the coast;’ for the " Kroobdy is 
more at home by water than land, and there 
is no surf iu Africa big enoingli to drown him. 

From too mueli ‘ f ree trade,’ I lie Republican 
treasury sulTers OGcasionally— to such an extent 
that a Gold Coast colonial surgeon who once 
cured several leading senators, and received a fifiy- 
dollar draft on the Government, wa.s, wlien lie 
presented it, asked to wait a little, as there 
were then only five dollars in the excliecjiier. 

However, when there is plenty to eat, the 
Krooboy stays at home, and by way of re- 
creation organise.s a desultory xvar against the 
neighbouring tribes and the Repnhlicans. Then 
he burns an outlying station or two, or crawling 
by night through the biisli, fires a IkaiHlfiil of 
broken pottery into some of the gaudily uni- 
formed soldiers who are sent in pursuit of him, 

' ‘to maintain the supremacy of a civilised nation 
over a barbarous race,’ as the coloured editors 
say in Monrovia. 

Some few years ago it was decided that to 
‘assert its supremacy’ in a becoming manner, 
the Republic needed a navy; but it is di.ffi- 
cult to purchase a navy, or even one torpedo 
boat with an empty treasury. However, where 
there is a will there is — sometimes—a way, and 
eventually, what tlie papers called ‘ the nucleus; 
of our western squadron ’ arrived. This craft, 
for there was only one, wuis soinething between 
a big launch and a small steam - yacht.: 
Rumour had it she was a free gi.ft to the Re- 
public by an English merchiint, but rumour is 
not ahvays to be depended upon, and in any 
ca.se, it would have been mistaken generosity. 

It happened that about this time the Kroo- 
men liecame particularly aggressive, anil some of 
tliem having been fired on while embarking on a 
British steamer, before paying the Repubi leans 
for permission to do so, their leaders sent 
many insulting messages to Liberia. A council 
Avas therefore held, and it was decided to de.spatch 
the new gimboat with orders to biuai all the 
cl isafl'ected villages along the coast, 

Witli tlie greatest secrecy, a small Maxim 
and Nordenfeit gun dvere put on board the 
steamer, Avith a scanty supply of provisions. 
Some two dozen soldiers embarked, and a fcAA^ 
days later the ‘armed cruiser Goronomah^ put 
to sea under sealed orders. 

The same night that the gunboat steamed 
out of Monrovia a big ‘ war palaA^er ’ was held 
by the Kroomen in a village near the mouth 
of the CaAkally riA^'er. The "village Avas of the 
usual West African type ; a cluster of ‘sAvish’ 
or mud huts, palm thatched, lying beneath a 
cluster of graceful palms. In front stretched 
a broad beach of yelloAV sand, Avhere the long 
swell of the Sou them Atlantic, curling over in 
glittering Avails, breaks in ceaseless thunder and 
spouts of foam, Avhile low forest-covered lulls 
rose'-behiiid.-’ ■ ■ ' y ■ 

A large circle of Kroomen, naked AAuth the: 
exception of a narrow loiii-doth, three parallel 
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slaslies on eitlicr olieck, ami a broad 13 ne iiiai-k 
iatlooed down the (anilrt* of ba.dirad, wbirh 
is Urn mark of tho raro, imrroundod (i iiiv 
of aromatic wood; for altiioiv^h (be moon shom:; 
down with the clear j-adiance the tropics, 
ii fire is always cssmitird to a, ‘ paiav<o'.' Bfcuo 
swayed, them.s(-dves Ira’k wards and ho'wards, 
si]jginj,f file satire: wlio-a* r.lan'ns is ‘A ooli .An 
Ah iioli ah,’ lo Iho inonntnjioii.s lappin-^ uf a 
native dn.ni'i, wliilo others struck np Ur.* pmhllin^’ 
chanty usetl \Giim drivin,^ llse canoe.s throueji 
the surf. 

ill the centre of tlm c.irch', however, wiUi 
the red fT('»w of tlie hreii.,;]jt falliir.'- ii])ori tlc'ir 
white hair and c(n‘ioii;-; iaces, indwe*.!} iho 
whiriiir.^ wreaths of sceiiU?d smoke, ilie. Miead- 
men ' c.f tiie viliaee [a*ld a conNidtaiion. 

fn of the distance, and tlie secrecy 

maintained at iMoni'ovia, tlu-y knew all alfuit 
the sailin^^ of tin* gunho.-it, for the naked 
savage, hy some oxtram'dinaiy means, ahvjiys 
knows what is lmp]>ening along the coast, d'iie 
traders say tlie dn rlii, or Fedich man, is 
gi.uierally mor(3 to be ilejunelod on than the 
telegraph. This is not surprising, for hi ] daces 
where the latter is used, it is fref|n(mi]y found 
inoperative when most wanted, owing to some 
native blacksmith having cut out a few fathoms 
of the talking wire' to make necklaces for 
the daugliter of a (diief or hammered slugs for 
Iris ‘Long Dane’ gun. 

After a dehaJe of many hours, the phui of 
campaign was dc*tei mined upon ; the .lu-ofunen 
dispej’sed, and put out the fire just as the first 
ray.s of the rising sun lit up the line of snow'^; 
surf on the beacli and tlie swaying briiiiches of 
the ]ia]ms. 

The nmxfc evening the t/ormoraiu/p afk-r sifmn- 
ing all day ]tai'alle[ lo a long line 5»f gohlcn 
sand and curling breakers, whih'' ihundiwing 
river liar, cottonwood I'urest, dismal mangrove* 
swamp, am.l cdnisiers cd* graceful irdma n|.n'nc<l 
out and drifted luvay iidern, dropped ancheir a,t 
siincet in a little bay not far from tAvnlly. 

Seated in. cane chairs on, the narrow deck, 
the commajider, lieiilcnant, and chief enginciov 
all pure negroes, educated in ilie f.'iiiled Siates 
or Sierra Leone, and got up in nio.it gorgeous 
uniforms, smoked tludr cigur.s ami diatied. 

‘To-morrow morning, chief,’ said the com- 
mander, ‘ you will have steam hy six o’clock, 
when we will go closer in. land the i^laxim 
and twenty suldier.p and. buru cveiy hut of the 
town. Tlicn we will shoot a dozen or two of 
the Kroomeu — to teach tlieni the respect tine 
lo the liupublic.’ 

SSo we will —you bet your bunts on that,’ 
said the lieutenant, who had commenced life in 
tlio United States of America. 

Tlien, giving orders to the sentries to k{?.ep 
awake, and warn thorn if any canoes aiiproached, 
lha three oilicers went below, leaving tlie tleck 
to the soldiers ami seanu.m, wlio always slept 
there, as there wa.s no room for them anywhere 
else. 

Now the (genuine African savage, uncivilised 
and heathen', is, taking him all round, ^ rather 
a favourable specimen of humanity, all hough 
lie has his wcakiiesse.% such as a hmdvcring 
after caniiibalisiu and human sucrihee. He is 
always bravo, cleanly, and, If treated fairly, to ho 


depeudod on, while in knowledge of ihc ways 
of iiic fnri'iU, lie is nnequallodi. The rnitivn, 
Imwc.ver, who is brought into crujhict with the 
.scmi-''ivilisation to ho met with ‘on ilie coast" 
i::. gouerally a vreakdmeed ciacitiU'c, who will 
lie, sh.ad, ami hake, hinii.clf olF when the least 
danger* tlireatens. 

So the M*nl?T‘‘'g afPu* vacantly gazing rtanid 
on Urn me.oidjj, la.jg whii'h on the om* jjand 
;Uri‘ti*hcii away inlo I he, tlim di.siimc.c-, ami mi 
the oilier tuirling in huge hivakcrs over a jn't?.-' 
jec.iiug: reef sua-j'd- in long Hvrirl.< of hrun 
the giill.t r'nu- .^ciud, went one nl’h.-r llie oihel* 
com fori ;d.dy to idcep. 

Th.'ii, n Aleime h.-ll o\f.-r the vesod, tcily 
broken by the. raltling of the liclm a,- rla' lolled 
hciiviiy on tile '^=\vid'b am.l the u'ldl "i'em’ of i-url' 
on the be:iidi ; wliile Urn white fovf-r-mist rngrt 
down from the hills-, ami I’ollerl in gho.stly 
wreaths along the Ididf, over the palm trees 
.‘■•vva^-ing in tlm night breeze, ami a<-3-oaM tlm 
wot .sand. Hirougls the mist a long line of 
dark lignres .silently crept tovards ilio lu-aeU, 
carrying tin; light t wu-fee*t-wi‘.]e canoes, wliich 
will go ihi’ongli almo.4 any surf, toward.'^ the 
walcr; then iiakcf] men, armed witli bhnrp 
mnlt-hitls, embarked and paddled out through 
ihe brerdvcr.*^. .Had tin? Bontrios Ijecn awake tlioy 
mi(ght also Imve seen a rcAv of black hem is 
spread over the .siiining water on the opposit.c 
side f)f the bay, as the Krooiuen, gripping tlie 
lea L.s] raped spear with one liand, .swam vigor- 
ruisly with ilic other (owanls the steamer ; Imt, 
as was their custom wlion cm duty, they sslept 
soundly, and .saw nolhing. 

Once the coiumander half awakened, uvid 
looking tlii’ongli the ]>ori near hi.s head tlmnght 
Im saw a s]jhodi in ihe w.iU'U', ‘(3n}y a hying- 
fish or a herriug .gudl,’ he sand a.s he went to 
fdeep again. 

A few miuuti'.s iaUu* black liands, grasyjcd the 
cablet and the low rails of the vcssid as .‘die 
rnlled <loWii t‘ -wards ihem, and naked, drippiug 
ihnuH swung Unemselvcs over the hnlwai-ks, aiifi 
.s[o<-d for a fevc moment.^ to rec<;voi' hreati}, 
witli tin.’ nioc.nlight .^diining on ihoir .spevuv. 
Still tlie .deejmr.s i-eslcd, inieoiiscicnn^ of clangor, 
until voikeiied. hv the well-known .Krtioboy 
.shout they saw their isla.ndiog over them, 

and many, without a struggle, we]*e hnrkd into 
the Wider : for the Krooman, as a rule, is not 
i’uml of u.selesht l>lia)d.':lHjd. 

Mou.setl from thedr peacoful Heep, the tbreo 
cdlicm's rmslied up the. aftcr-com]uirjion only to 
see a de.spemtc light going on forwiird, tvhere a 
Hwarm of naked Bavage.s 'were s|)C‘m‘iiig tlmdr 
miin or driving them ovcihoarfl, while a retv 
Inuidrei’l ) arils away a licet of canoes walf/cd to 
riirry the plmider w’liea the steamer wu^ 
taken. 

As luck would Imve ii, all the aims wmre 
forward, with the Muxini giiii, bcmenih the deck 
on wliich the Kroomeu huyght, ainJ tliu .sentries 
and their rides liad been tcissed into the sea 
alriaidy. Lairing the lienteimnt to aid him, lUe 
c«mimander Bteppedi behind the shield of the 
Xortienfelt gnu and, swung it forward ; gazing 
down tlie sight-, ho lined the muxzlt*. on to the 
centre of n struggling mas.s of naked .skins, tdren 
ili’ew the lever, ‘klung^ u'ent the gmij and the 
.‘-iolid steel projectile tore its way through tlie 
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groupj and out over the bows to ricochet froiu 
wave to wave until it sank beneath the bright 
water. But, while a row of men went down like 
grass before a scythe, the commander caught 
sight of the B-epubliean Uniform among the 
victims, and as it did not seem quite the thing 
to shoot his own soldiers, he swung the gun 
roiuul until the muzzle rested on the fore- 
most canoe. Then, waiting till the steamer 
rolled upwards on the crest of a wave, he drew 
the lever, and wdiile tlie smoke drifted acro.^s 
his eye,^, saw the shot crash through the frail 
craft, which upset, throwing its occupants into 
the water. ‘Click, clank,’ went the crank as 
another cartridge slid into the chamber, and as 
the report rang out, another canoe split into 
fragments, and the sarroimding water was 
covered with black heads. Then, leaving the 
wounded to look after themselves, with a chorus 
of yells, whistles, and liisses, the canoes swept 
towards the vessel, wliile two or three projec- 
tiles whizzed harmlessly overheail, and threw 
up a cloud of spray where they struck the 
water. A few seconds later the Kroomen 
swarmed over the bulwarks ; and the com- 
mander, fightiug desperately with his sword, as 
well as the lieutenant and the engineer, laying 
about tliem furiously with handspikes, were 
driven back foot by foot along the deck till 
tliey reached the stern and leaped into the 
water. Shortly after the unequal struggle for- 
ward ended ; every soldier who resisted was 
hurled into the water, and the remainder, bound 
hand and foot, laid on deck. Then, wliile a 
Krooboy, who bad served as deck hand in the 
British and African service, opened the valve, 
the ‘ clink, clank,’ of the winch as the cable 
came in link by link sliowed that the anchor 
was being raised, and a crowd of nalced savages 
descended into the stokehole and engine-room. 
Here they drew levers, and opened cocks and 
valves right and left, with the result that in 
a few minutes clouds of scalding steam and 
boiling water were flying everywhere. As the 
laughing 'Frypan,’ one of the leaders, told us 
afterwards, under the forecastle awnings of the 
li.M.S, Angola^ when he liad resumed liia peace- 
ful calling, ‘The Lord not give them sense to 
savy engine, plenty ’team, burn, and skin come 
olY, toO" much. Krooboy live for get out dam 
quick.’ 

Meanwhile, the Goronomah^ with clouds of 
steam pouring out of her engine-room skylights, 
drifted slowly inshore, the lieutenant quietly 
floating in the shadow of the ship, and the 
commander and engineer holding on to the 
rudder-chains aft, buried periodically feet deep 
as the stern fell in the long swells. As soon 
as all resistance was over, the assailants offered 
no further violence to the crew, who swam and 
floated around — for every coast African is at 
home in the water ; but concentrated all their 
, energy on looting the ship, and in halE-an-liour 
had stripped her bare, and thrown the two 
guns and all the ammunition overboard. 

Then, to make sure of their plunder before 
struck, the canoes, loaded to the water’s 
edge, paddled for the shore, while a swarm 
/ of naked blacks .swam behind, pushing in front 
of theui bales, boxes, locker cushions, and coils 
of line 1 in fact, everything that wmnld float, 


and doubtless got safely ashore through a surf 
which would certainly have drowned the crew 
of a European steamer. 

Seeing that there was no foe left on board, 
the commander let go his hold, and .swimming 
to the low bulwarks amidships, crawled over, 

I followed shortly by the Tieiitenant and the 
engineer. It was high time, for the gunboat 
was rapidly drifting toward the reef, where her 
sides would crush in like an eggshell ; so, 
tlirowing a coat over his head, tlie engineer 
descended into the machinery, and after a 
severe scalding managed to put things right 
below, and start the engines ‘slow ahead.’ 
Then the commander, grasping the wheel, 
turned the vessel’s head out to sea, while the 
lieutenant loosed the prisoners, and blew his 
whi.stle to gather his men. Stopping a few 
moments, the crew and soldiers swam alongside 
and crawled aboard, and shortly afterwards 
the under full steam, roiled along 

over the moonlit sea, steering for Monrovia. 

In the swisli huts beneath tlie palms the 
Kroomen held high festival, washing down 
tinned salmon and sardines with exhilarating 
draughts of gin, vinegar, and Worcester sauce; 
while they spread tins of metul polish and 
patent rottenstone on ship’s biscuits, and ate 
them afterwards with much satisfaction. They, 
however, regretted bitterly that tlie steamer 
had not driven ashore and enriched them for 
life. 

All tilings considered, very little life was lost 
on either side. The Krooboys treat the affair 
as a capital joke, and inany a sable deck-hand 
tells the story, his face expanding into fclui 
merry laugh of the African, showing his 
splendid teeth, while lie pretends to clean the 
bivisswork beneath the saloon deck awnings. 

In Monrovia, however, the journals could not 
sufficiently praise the comnuander for ‘ iqtholding 
the honour of the Ilepublic against desperate 
odds,’ and so great ivas the enthusiasm tliat 
enough money Avas raised to purchase a really 
.smart little vessel, the Yorktotvn and so both 
sides were satisfied. A few negro women, how- 
ever, by tliiindcring surf-swept Kroo beaches and 
ill the narrow lanes of Monrovia, realise that 
war is a cruel thing, as they mourn ‘for 
the mariners who come no more from sea.’ 


WHEN S U M E R W A N E S. 

When summer wanes, and green is turned to gray, 
The floral firos die out along the lanes. 

A thousand glories hasten to decay 

When summer wanes. 

The sad-voiced wind blows chill across the plains, 

And wet white mists trail inland from the bay, 
While the last sheaf within the field remains. 

On silent wings the swallows steal away ; 

Its leaves to earth the forest slowly rains ; 

Night’s curtains close too soon upon the day 
When summer wanes. 

Sam Wooi>. 

Printed and Published by W. & R, Chambers, Tjimifced, 
47 Paternoster Row, London; and Edinbuiigh. 
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of Don Quixote, as he ^Yas a better ‘ Spaniard Aliaii 


the incidents upon which Adam Blair is founded. 
The mother was a daughter of th(3 Bev. John 
Gibson, minister of Bt Cuthbert’s Churehj Edin- 
burgli, and the Spanish type of Lockhart’s face 
inaj^ liave been derived from her. He was born 
at Canibnsuetlian manse, 14th July 1794, one year 
and a few mouths before Carlyle at Ecclefecdian. 
A delicate child, and through an early accident 
partially deaf all his life, lie did not long enjoy 
the bracing air of his native place ; his Father 
was translated to the College Kirk of Glasgow 
when John was in his second year. From the 
age of six to twelve he attended Glasgow High 
School, where he was clever and industrious, and, 
in spite of frequent absences through illness, was 
usually dux of his class. Full of fun and humour, 
he yet had no liking for quarrelling or ‘ bickering’ 
such as Scott seems to have entered into with zest. 
When he went to Glasgow University he did well 
in his classes, and secured a nomination to a Snell 
Exlnbitioii at Balliol College, Oxford, wddch he 
entered in 1809. Here he indulged in his fond- 
ness for caricature : but he was a good cdassical 
scholar, wrote good Latin, and was accomplished 
in French, Italian, and Spanish. H. H. Milnian, 
afterwards Dean of St Paul’s, and a contributor 
nndcj* Iris editorship to the Quarterly Beview, was 
one of Ids contemporaries and friends, as was also 
Sir William Hainilton, until a political difference 
caused a coolness for life. 

Lockhart, who wished foiv an army chaplaincy 
under Wellington, came to Ediiiburgli instead, 
studied law, and became an advocate in 181(1, 

* but soon divseovered that his strength lay not 
in law but literature. Ilis enthusiasm for Ger- 
niaii literature led to a visit to Weimar, where 
he saw Goethe. When William Blackwood (for 
whom he had written an article on Heraldry and 
afterwards translated Schlegel’sLfc’C/.Hm on Hidory) 
started his famous magazine in 1817, Lockhart 
became a contributor, attacking the Edlnhimjh 
Eevieio and the so-called Cockney school of poets. 
The time seemed ripe for a revolt against the 
dominant Whiggisui of the Kdinhuryh Review and 
of Edinburgh society. Wilson and Lockhart led 
the way, and Blackwood reaped the benefit. It is 
now certain tliat Lockhart and John Wilson had a 
considerable baud in the famous Chaldee Manu- 
script, although Hogg wrote the first draft. 
His contributions were nut all satirical, but in- 
cluded classical subjects, as well as the Bpanish 
ballads. Love and friendship ‘destinated most 
lives, and a meeting with Scott at the house of 

, Mr Home Drummond in 1818 led to an invitation 
, to Abbotsford and Lockhart’s marriage to Scott’s 
eldest daughter Sophia in 1820. 

' The five and a half years spent between Edin- 
burgli and Clilefswood, on the Abbotsford estate, 
may be regarded as the happiest in a life which 
was not without many dark shadows. Lockhart 

• ''Mped with the Annual Register, inherited some 
'{o| liis.-fatherdn-law’s literary schemes, such as the 

coniplefcion o£ an edition of Molteux’s translation 


Scott. Some mystery surrounds the fate of an 
edition of Shakespeare upon which both he and 
Scott were engaged. Peieds Letters, is&ned the 
year before his marriage, was follmved by his 
four novels, Valerius, a lloman stoiy (1821), Acfftni 
Blair (1822), Reginald Dalton (1828), ami MaifJheiv 
JVald (1824:). The authorship of Adam Blair \n 
some quarters \vas attributed to Galt, lllackivood 
acted handsomely, giving him £300 down, and 
£200 for a second edition with copyright. Lotdv- 
liart had himself to pass through the sorrow 
described in the opening chapters of the tale, 
which had another counterpart in real life, as 
witness the scene in Dr John Brown’s reminis- 
cences of his father. ‘This book alone,’ says his 
biographer speaking of Adam BlairV b]io\ys hxnv 
unaffectedly impressed he was ‘by the high, bare, 
austere, and heartfelt devotion of the old Bcottisli 
type.’ For Beginaki DaMon, wdiich is a novel of a 
more conventional type, he received £1000 ; but 
after Matlheiv IVald, which Scott said would never 
do, as it wais ‘misery from title-page to finish,’ he 
seems to have deserted novel-writing, for which 
in truth he had no special natural aptitude. 
Benjamin Disraeli, whom latei* he called in 
one of his letters to his daughter, ‘that Je\v 
scamp,’ visited Chiefswood in 1825 w-ith an offer 
to the brilliant young Tory \vriter of tlie editor- 
ship of the ill-fated Representative newspaper, 
Lockhart declined, but soon afterwards accepted 
the editorship of Aie Quarterly Review, This 
post, which led to his removal to London, he 
held for twenty-eight years with conspicuous 
ability, contributing one hundred articles from 
his own pen, not one of them political however, 
biography and classical subjects being most in I 
favour. He did other work for Murray, such as j 
superinleiidiiig his Family Library — tia* first i 
volumes being Napoleon, from liis pen. Ilis ad- ! 
mirable short life of Burns was conLri].mted to 
Constable’.s Aliscellany. Lockhart wms pinseiit at 
the symposiimi at Abbotsford when the publica- 
tion of this excellent series of popular volumes 
was discussed by Constable and Scot!, before the 
dark shadows of commercial disaster fell on both. 
Murray claimed ilie original suggestion of these 
clienp volumes. But Lockhart’s great biographical 
work was his Memoirs of Sir tValter Scott, com- 
pleted in 1838 in seven volume.s ; the second 
edition, with corrections and fresh matter, was in 
ten volumes. Mr Leslie Stephen regards tiiis 
biography as, next to Boswell’s Johnson, the best 
in the language. Mr Lang qualifies this statement, 
however, by xminting out that subject, treatment, 
and biographer are very different, hut that both 
are first-rate in their own order. LockliarUs life 
was henceforth that of an industrious literary | 
man who mingled in the best .soci<3ty, had com- 
mand of the ablest pens of the day, inclmling 
fcliose of Croker, Southey, Milnuin, John Sterling, 
and of Scott, who could not afford to he ^ in- 
different to a £100 cheque for a single article. 
Lockhart’s Ancient Sp)anuh Ballads speak for him 
as a poet, and some verses of his on Immortality 
were very frequently on Carlyle’s lips in later life. 
From 1843, Lockhart was auditor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, a post to which a small salary was 
attached. 
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Failing healtli ltd to iJic rct^ignalion of liis’ 
e<.litorj;.hip uf the Qwirid'hj in ISiVA Li];c 8c«tU 
he sought health iii Italy (whore lie stinlicfl 
Dante) and in his native Lanarkdiiro ; and it 
was when on a visit to liD dnaigiilia’ (JharloHe 
(Mrs Hope Scott oi‘ AlAoU-ford) iliafc la* 
on 25th Novouibei’ hS54. A tendency to rneiaii- 
choly uinl sechn-ion had been. eint^ha-a'stM 
Loi.-kliiirt's cura?. hy Seultb^ eanhariMssneOif:- and 
death ; liy the deatli, in ISiti, of Iris elded; hoy, 
John Hugh, lli(‘ * ll.iigis idltlejolnr of 

of a. ({nutnfoilo r : hy (la* death of his. \\ 
Sophia, Scott, in IdiD ; and hy llr.i oati'angenient, for 
a, time, and death of a sca]ie,m’io*'.i kdh, Waller Se,a4 
Lockhart, who had eiiteia;.] tljearmy. and cj-owiied, 
as his fatho.r said, the follier;. of a, lifetime into rwo 
short years. From his daughter k'hariotte, wlio 
married James Fobml Uepe Sc, oil in b' -iT, are 
sprung the tudy living <le,sc<'iidantH of Scoll. J'lieir 
tlaugliter iMary M.uuica, now .Mrs ax well Se«ftt 
of Abbotsi'oi't], to whom Air Lang’s hamle-nne 
volumes are dedicated, and to whoin lie lots been 
much inde].)ted fur lielp am.l various ha.i.ers, 
married the Honourahle Joseph fdomdahie Alnx- 
well, son of Lord rierries ; ami their el* lest son, 
hv)ru lOth April 1875, came id’ age last spring. 
He is thus the !:pxait-great--grands(»n of Scidt. 

Lockhart and Joliii AVilsr)!! were the ruling 
spirits in the early days of Dlarkmoo,^ MufnvJnv. 
Leslie Stephen says his liuiid is visible in tin* 
seventh number. According to tlm hiogrjqJier of 
Thomas Pjangle, its first editoi*, LtJ.dvhnrt, a ‘ young 
: advoca.ted contributed to the fii’st .nuiiiber. .lj«:>clv" 
hart, as we have said, attacked the dominant 
AVliiggism of Ediubiirgln the Ear,ihi>yu!i, /P.-rAvr, 
and Ooleridge, and Leigh Hunt, am! the M,)-<.‘;dled 
school of Cockney poetry. lie was ailiscked in 
return l.iy the unihoj' of //‘///jacr/.gi/ /./a/sf/'w/, 
whom lie idialieiiged ; hut the uiosl; regi-tl table 
incidciit of his careei’, doubtless, \va,s the guarred 
with John jScott of Lnddv'AEs M*iijii‘dvy\ xvlm fell 
in a duel with his friend (!liri>tJo. Mr Long 
tries to make it (dear, however, Fuat Ufitbm* 
Lockhart nor (IhrLtie wort? really to blame. 
ScoU's advice to Ijim uJ'ier this sati a,lhdr wiis te, 
have done with lliat Mnothcr uf mischief as lui 
termed iJlad'iooocf^s Ifof/ue/nc. There is evi<leiice 
that he repented oi much uf this eai'ly jouiaialir-m. 

Scott had prophesied tfnrt Locl>:h;u*t would 
‘bhue instead, liis (Career >diowed a .steafly llame, 
and lie kept his po-sition lo the end. Tlicre arc 
high tributes to hi.s lilera/y taste and dlMmnHnent 
in SmilesA Life of Jokfi Jia.rmy, anti the inlimiicy 
uud iimlual confidence b(?tv,’een himself and his 
puhlislier contiuriud unabated to the enJi. lie 
was juiuctual and .methodical in his literary 
eiigugements, an immense isn]>r<>veinent in this 
respect on (Jiiford. The Quardrhj had ihen a 
circulation uf between 1K)00 and 10,000. While 
Croker irritaleJi some of the political coidrilmtors 
and readers hy what he inserted or left out. Luck- 
hart had the knack of greatly improving artiedcs 
sent to him, witlnmL giving ttnnoyauee. LBy 
his knowledge of kngiiagiv says Hind 

nnisteiy of English Htyle, he adukd grace and 
point to Gvim the best writbu] };aper.M.’ Air 
Lang pays him the high cumplinicnl of ..ay- 
iiig that he wrote AV/hWg and compares his 
(ritjle in clearness and di3.‘ecl ness to lijat of Swift. 
Alore than once he seems to have hinled to 
Aliimty that lie received too high an honoi’a- 


rium--a hint w’hieh vene nevc-r taken. In a 
noft.' ])rintctl in SmileAs Mvrmif^ wo find that 
puhli:dicr wj'iliiig in 1828 lo the elfect that his 
divideiii] would in future he .tM25 {instead vJ 
,/:25o) a nimiljcr, ami added : bl tliinlr it veiy 
imrd if yon. do not get £2nn c.r ,£800 furyemr .avu 
contribiitioim/ Tbis naule his CMliturial iho ,£'1800 
a year. 

\V('. find that lui ilaeiighi of .Ah' Idadyiune for 
an (irti-de f’U 2se\vnj;m ; and Jolni 1‘mJviu felt 
gi'oicd'ul fo!‘ mingiurd covrechnn.-’ and i-aiggesticun?, 
and ii.'da-d bis fdiinj- p. Lammark 11111, .He would 
md; iiro'i'l. a, damaging ai'ti'dc mi AVurde-nvoi ih, evon 
i\y old friond FrofoM-eu' ^Vi]son*:^ in.-'iigiddon. 
Like Wilson,, ,ii,j .Black'iruoif^ Ikc ineib-.cMi 'reimysoii’s ■ 
find Vuluimj unfavoin-ddy; o-n llm otlmr band, 
John .SterlijiLp. favourable ('liHcism (,»f tlic scaanul 
vohumi, in s])iln (d' Or(»kcF.s views {o lac (‘onttaryj 
was a great aid. h.^ the rirdng poetbs ]3o])nlarity. 
Save his biegi'anliical ])a.|'!cr on Theodore .Ib-.tuk, 
none of hi.-' own essays have hetm rrprinied. IJu- 
libe (Vu'];> Ic lUid ALacuHljiy, or even Southey, who 
used ilhdr ci.wiew ai'ticiea as ])cgs upon which to 
hang elaborate c.s.-ays, Lockhart' made hU 
fin (Oipojient uf tlnj matter in liand, and kejd 
himself sgaulioirdy in the background. Tlic e&8n.ys 
of Alaeanlay and L-firlylo liuve, however, hucoiue 
part ui their collected woj'ks ; wliile Boutbeyh 
/g'A 'f Nd&oii^ an expanded ijtiarttrhj Rtvieie 
;u-ticle, h mwv n ebihsie, and has had the hom.mr 
of a gr<..^aier munher of different editions llian any 
modeUi bi<tgra]f]jy, Loekliarf. declirmtl Ctir- 
.lyle’s ijfimim. for ih.e Quurterlii^ aiiii engge.sted 
that it was betPsr suited for separate iesiio ; he ■ 
de.re.d not piiblirh it. at all evriiD. It is pus'-^lLh^, 
Dr Smiles tldiiks, .tl'ud,;- Alnri-ay declined ; 

Itcyo-rhoi on his judgnn-nt ; if so, tlial did ne.t 
I.WiVi’L'jtt goofi b'(,‘iing beJwi.ani them, and Oarlyio 
lia;'! left im ;u.‘id mchiiig fjf .l^t^tdihari aa hu I), as 
dnm* fit ."-ij m.'iny of Ids contejuj'x.ij'aiha'. Im-wk" 
harts i/cra.v fmaned the ])<'g upirn whicli Cailyki 
liimg Id.'S ihm a.sid ch’aiafdm icfdc e;--say for she 
A'dfa/oopL iAr'd,/f; a.ud wla.m hi- (-anie ics .review 
.LuckharlA'; Hratl in an (;esay vdiich k still yand ' 
thmigh far iVnni la-lug as guod as the JJivni-i. he 
crcddti.'d him witlj having done it vigoroui-dy, iUid 
with sagacity, d.j<;isinii. caiulour, diligence, Luud 
mannoi-.s and g, nuj .sen.-e, AVe find Luckhart ouu- 
gratidatiiig CuHyle on hi.s Past wod iAvAsrad, and 
telling him llmt. lie had more ]H)wer of putti^ig : 
life, into the (h-y hones of the pad; tlum any oilier 
writer exeept Scud, and ui'ging him to do n ; 
nmuince ol“ the middle ages?. CarlyleM hint to 
LuckluirL's a-s-^isiaiitj Ehvin, to write a biography 
of liir- chief, cauuj to nothing. 

LuckhartT- great achievement, m has been, .said, 
\va..b his [yify vf SVoi'L A.Lr Lang remujks tlmt he 
seems to liave been bom to love Scott, and it should 
never be foi'ge^tten that, wlrdo paid a fee by Ids 
trustees, the main poi'iiou of the profits went 
to ScoIFh creditors, when ho might have done 
meanwhile: nianj” remunerative article.-^ or vxd- 
ames.' ^ His w'iie,' siu ^ writing' tb; Dadell.:;: ■th,!?' Mnib-a; 
■lishyr, '■froJU' ■ S iissex Tlae#,' :iii ', - 1 8 *rf 0 , ■ j 'felk:dLiihA 
that LocJvhart wiis working as Imrd at it im 
could be wished. His power of (.loncentration, 
which xvas largcl;i the ueorct of Id-? .succe.s.*’ fr<;m 
the iirst, wars livident. ‘ AVhen once net to a tldag, 
heyneitlihr ;'kkeps-';ttpr; :ta]iva; Tlk'gdoCh 
else. , . . ILc has heen anxinging it so bmpt hi. 
his numl, fclnit now fairly commenced be will jiufc ^ 
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bi) long iiboufc it ; and lie lias read to me, and 
continues to do so, what lie writes, and I am 
mindi mistaken if anything in our time will come 
up to it in interest, style, or as a picture of man- 
ners just passing away, I cannot speak enough 
of the interest he has contrived ' to give to the 
genealogy, the least promising part, and you 
may lielieve the rest is not behind hand,’ This 
is iSir Walter Scott’s daughter who writes, yet 
eveiT reader can. continn her impression to the 
full,' and so, as Mr Lang tells us, Miis lesser light 
is blended for all time witli the warmth and, radi- 
ance of the man lie loved.’ 

At his various London residences Mr Gleig re- 
calls outpourings of wit, hursts of merrimeiil-, and 
exuberance of I'uu, while Locklnirt w'as cliarming 
in his intercourse with such W(.)men as Lady 
Salislmry, the Duchess-Countess of Sutliorland, 
j\tiss Edgeworth, Lady Davy, ami the mother of 
Toni Hughes, wlio kept his table supplied with 
pigs’ feet and other delica-cies. However depvesseil 
he might he, and he was often out of health in 
later years, lie rec-overed liimstdf when lie took 
pen. in hand, and. to Ids daughter Charlotte, or 
liis son Walter, lie would descrihe. his doings and 
surroundings. We have a pretty account of how 
Landseer conveyed a present of two descendants 
of the real Abliotsford ' dandle dinmonts’ to 
the Queen in 1B51, who, when warned by the 
artist, ‘ Take care, madam, they have been dresse.«l 
with a little oil and brimstone,’ re] died ; ‘Pooh, 
what signities that?’ and she caressed them both. 
It was Lockhart, and not Sydney Smith, it seems, 
who sai<l, when Landseer proposed to do his 
portrait : ‘ Is thy servant a dog tliat he should do 
this thing ’ 

Lockhart’s strong, complex character, and his 
reserve, have caused him t(.i he often misjudged. 
The Dean of Salisbury, who contributes some 
interesting recall ectious, says: Mle had a very 
warm heart, often concealed by a cold, reserved 
ma,nnciP Mr Gleig, in his notice in tlm Quarterhj^ 
says : ‘ There never lived a man more high-minded 
and truthful ; more willing to make sacrifices for 
the comfort of others ; more faithful tu old ties of 
friendship and afleclion.’ The Time^ said of him 
that ‘although he laid turned himself into a pillar 
of literary strength, yet the leading (jualitioi? of 
his mind would have fitted him for any post 
whei’e far-sighted sagacity, iron .self-control, and 
rapid, instinctive judgment mark the born leader 
of others.’ In appearance be was tall, slight, and 
handsome, witli dark hair and a broad, Idack brow, 
indicating force and penetration. The Eev. E. I). 
Griffin, an American clergyman, who met Lock- 
hart at Mr Mmrray’.s in Albemarle Street, in 1828, 
describes him (why docs not Mr Lang f]Uote 
tliis?) as ‘tall, and slightly, hut elegantly formed ; 
his head possesses the noble contour, the precision 
and harmony of outline which distinguish classic 
fiCul]>tor.s. It possesses, too, a sticking effect of 
colour, in a coni]dexiou pale, yet pure, and hair 
black f IS' the raven’s wing. Though his counten- 
ance is youthful, yet I should designate rellcction 
as the prominent, combined expression of that 
broad, wljite forehead ; tlmsc .arched and pencilled 
■brows ; those retired, yet full, dark eyes ; the 
"accurately chiselled nose, and compressed, llioiigb 
untiyed ri])s. His face is too thin, perhap.s, for 
xherd beauty, but this defect heightens its intel- 
,‘lectvuil characton’ 


Should these volumes of ^Ir Lang send readers 
again to Lockhart’s Hcott^ Lockhart’s biogx'aplmi* 
will feel, we may be assured, iLat he has not 
written in vain. 


THE EASOINATION OF THE KING. 

ClIAPTEK XI.— -THE COX.SPIKATOKS liAFPLED. 

The clock liad cliimed a quarter past one, and 
the moon was exactly l.)alanced upon the Avesteni 
wall when the bugle sounded the second time for 
the f,i'oo]>s to fall in. As it did so iny licart ])eat 
so fa.st that 1 almost thought it would choke me. 
I wa.s ])laying for high stakes, and I tried to 
calm myself ; for one little show of nervousiies.s 
or indecision might ruin every tiling. 

In tin; eoniiyard outside the garrison was 
standing at atteniioii. The officers were hitch- 
ing np tlicir sxvord- belts, and in other ways pre- 
paring for the march before them. But look as 
1 would, I eould see nothing of Boelne Was it 
possible that lie intended to remain l>e]iiiid in 
order to welcome the foe wlnm they should 
ari-ive? In that case the plan 1 had arranged for 
iny.self would lie certain to miscarry. The Iiair 
rose on my scalp, and a cold shiver ran tln'ongh 
me as the tliouglit occurred to me. 

Five minutes elap.sed before he put in an 
appeara,nce 5 but wlien lie did, 1 wa.s I'clieved to 
see that he was ]>i’cpaved to march out with the 
column. Having scanned tlie battalion, he gave a 
few orders in a sliarp voice, and then took lus 
])hice in the order of march. As he did so, I left, 
the window and made my way from the r<'»om 
across the Foniitain Courtyard and u]) tke stone 
vSte])s <'ni to the haltleiiients, calling as I went- to 
A-Mat to follow^ me with a torch, as arranged. 
Once tliere we ran as fa.st a.^ our leg.s would 1ak<‘ 
Us to the stairs leading down to the great gattc 
We only .reached tliem just in time, for as we 
took our ] daces, myself a few steps finm tlie 
bottom and A-Mat with his blazing toivli lieliind 
me, the foremost tiles were hut a few ]>ac 0 H .from 
the archway. 

‘Haiti’ I cried, at the top of my voice, and 
with every ounce of command I could manage to 
cram into it, at the same time holding np my 
hand as a signal to them to stop. 

As if by clockwui'k the surprised halralion 
obeyed, while Iloche spurred hi.s horse forward 
to discover what this interruption might mean. 
Thank God, he acted j'ust as I had hoped he 
would do, and now I was prepared for him. 

‘Men!’ I cried; ‘Solditms of .King Marie, in 
His ]\lajesty’s name 1 forbid you to move one 
pace forward. You have been told that the 
king is dead, and that tlie army under (.leneral 
Du Berg has been defeated. Tlie messenger who 
brought that news did not come from the army at 
all. But 1 left this afternoon, and I can tell }'ou 
that, far from lieing defeated, the^army has l)eeii 
victorious all along tlie line. We have won. a 
great victory, and those who have spread this 
report are leading yon into a trap. Rifiurii to 
your fpiarters, and leave me to deal witli tlio.se 
who are attempting to deceive and ruin yon.’ 

When I had tinished speaking there was an 
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ixistajilAs in wlrielj I. *;iav I D i'jn.'o 

w«,)rkiiig witli astoiiiriliineiifc and >.iipjnH:!5j;3ed 

]jfLs.sion. 

‘Lifnitenani,’ lux <n-ied, Uiniing to an uiVnaA* at 
Ills sid(‘, wlioii lu' lifid ]vrnvt*!‘»*ii Ijiinfa'lf a iillh?, 
‘lukealiln ul man ;uitl arra.-il llial |M>ms»n. Lt't 
him ke i'ojjjj]n-d in a, {'all nniil I rainm, Thi-ow 
ojimi that gaU* llmrt', and mnv. my main i'nrVwLrd,- 

‘ Thf*. rn>j man wlin nuAas v, ill an.-vian’ h»r il lo 
tlm king,” I minil, as Hit* nilicnr in rniue 

h;dliiJgij I’mnvan] trj arrn'-t m*.*. 

‘■I'ha king is dfiid/ Hh'.nitt'.d t.lio general, dind I 
aeX in lii.^ plar.n.’ 

Ab lie ftnishvid sjxeaking, my ei,u\- d.driiiid a 
liammering n|>nn the gate mitside. Wa;* ir, t’he 
Idiig, or was itaiiotliot f,»art of iliis internal }»lott 
Flit tliis was no time toi* h;di‘ nieasur«'< ; I Inal to 
riMk that nr lose eo’ery tiring. 

‘t)|>eM I hat gate/.diouj.od ihielm again. 

Tlie great gale was aeroi-dingly uni anvil and 
tlirowji hark, hut neither Korhe nor the mm 
Ixdiind Idin moved. My liearl si'emed tn step 
beating as I leant forward to .-'te udm mteivni. 
Tlieii such a idiout went ii]) as never a man in 
tliat courtyard luid hea,rd the like* ht-iure, for 
tliere, seated upoii his own magnirna-mt slate 
cliarge.i‘, who stood tossing liis liead and <diani],nng 
Ids bit as if conscious of the. value of llm |He‘" 
formance in wdiicli he was taking jiaiE was ilie 
king himself, looking jiale. and wry weary, but 
otherwise as well as vdie.n lie. hail liu’t the eainp 
with me moiv. tlmn eight liouia bioore. Fehiiul 
him wa,s nld Pt)la.eci grinning from ear to L-ar. 
j d'lie king regarded llodie steadily for u|>wai'ds of 
hall: a, minute. Then he .'^poke, aij»l his voiee 
imirinl(.al clear as a Ijell. 

^ Yon hce you wt*r(i mistaken, general,' lit* s;dd 
quiet.iy. ‘In spile, of ^yom* marldnal ii.ms .1 am 
still alive and well.’ 

The general must liave I'ts'd isi'.d tka,l ihe ga,nn.i 
was lost. At. any raje, la* ilid not al.tmipt lo ,siy a 
word in return, lie looked at. me a,ie’l then a.t 
the king, and then backw;u‘ds anil ibrw.'n’ds from 
one to the other of us, a.,s if le,* hardly kmov v jiirlr 
of us lo hnte t.he most, lli.s face wa,> 'worlcing 
strangely, and in my own mind I thought he was 
alKvut to have a fit. 

* You are [thmed under ari-est, general,’ said the 
king. ‘Colonel Primnan, I ap]Hiiiit you Covmnoi' 
of the Foilress, aiul I shall hold you re.-ponsible 
for yuur prisoner, alse> for a Frenchman who, I 
am told, is wdthiu the walls.— Nimg my mm, you 
may return to your puarti*rs. I have no inlimtioii. 
that you shall be delivered int-u the liands of uur 
enemies just vetd 

Pivniian, tlie new Goveruor of the citadel, ap» 
]m)ached Uoche with the intimtion of demanding 
Ins sword. As he remdied him the latter was 
ol-isevved to sway ra^mmvhat in his sadilfe, and 
a.fterwards to clutch at his horse’s nia.no. Tlieii 
he seemed to choke, mid a moment later fell 
from Ids chargirV hac'k to the ground. Tim 
doctor hastened to ids side, but it was only to 
report him tpiite dead, Idie lixeiimnmt of the 
past few days, followetl by the disaiajinintrumt 
caused by the failure, of liis jdot, had been too 
muidi for him, and, as il; was ulscuvruvd lau.r, hi.s 
heart had given way under the strain. 

It made a strangely dramat ic*. picture, and one 
that I think ferv who m:uv it will ]>e liktdy to 


The moon liglitiiig tin* farther side of idia 
eomtyard, ihe staring soldiery, AYvIiit holding liis 
torch aloft u])Dn the steps, m\ self standing bolow 
biiii, dm king .billing in tlie dark gatc.way u]mn 
Iris gray charge/r, a,iid ihe trailur hociic lying dead 
upon the. ground, with Id.'^ white face ami greju 
eye.s staring up at us as if jji nmckejw uj oiir 
vengrauce. 

Mf'-mav// Prcuunin ! ’ tU'ied ibe king in a signi- 
fnaiui voice, tbe-reby giving the m w Governor <.if 
tlie cj!a.del hi:~ sie|) in rnit, Met. timt. mans la.uly 
l.te conveyeil to the. mmluaiT. Wlien dial, is dome, 
find me the, Id’cnebumn of wlmm i :.jiuke just 
now. Let him he doi.ained in e.usindy until i can 
examine 1dm.’ 

Having inid, dilB,, he turned m nic, and dis- 
liiounting from IdB Imrstg took my man, and 
wo made our way towaasls the pahici* slips. 1 
noticed tha.t lie sccnied miemiain in iii.s unlk, 
and that Ids hand.-i were fe.verish to a, degree 
that friglitene-d me. lUit .1 attributed this inure 
to Iris fall t han lo any dii’ect iHne.o"--. 

yinsbnv,’ Im said, as vee wallo-d along, M. am 
di.:‘6per in your debt, than <;ver. (.tod ah.'me knows 
what I .sliould laive done without you this night.’ 

M am Tiiore than thankful to have lx, am in a 
po.dduii to Starve I'ou,’ I. a,n.su'ere<L 

Then lliinking i should divert him from his 
gloomy (.lioughts-- for that they were growing 
gloomy i liad no dou].)t~-l bade Idni look up at 
the palace door. Olivia and the i’rijns.'Ss Natalie. : 
wc're .standing theie. wailing lo welcome liim. 
Hie meeting hetween linsba,nd and wife was 
loiieldng in the c^xtrenie, Olivia bmsting ini.o 
tears /(.s die kd,'N<cd him. Strangely enough the 
king setuned sea, n;ely so much affected as 1 had 
expected lie would tie. lie continued to glance 
to right and left ns: if lie suspected some harm, 
uro iiig ld,s iicnjl in a meeh/uiical fashion that was 
the rm'e,rse of re;,usujd]ig. 

Leaning on tii..', wilVY arm he passed into her 
houdoir. Ifei'i*. the jiieal of wliicli .1 ha,d piulakcn 
an juiur or so heb-re wa;'- sill! s[)rt‘af] upon the 
table, a;nd wo eiidca,voured to indace the kiugf tiM 
cal. lint he xvMuld lom h uidhing. His eyes by 
this time v.ere iimrdiuniely bright, and 1 could 
see t.liat (divia wa,s becoming alanued as to hk 
comliiion. Sim cro,cx!d the room and knelt, at 
ft'ig., placing her .soft arms mi his. 

‘ You i]a.ve done, too miic.li, i^Iorie/ she cried. 
‘You have nearly 'killtsl youivoif by this Jong 
ride, ^i'y ilarling, yrai must go to bed at once 
and I rvill nurse you, Jklieve me, ytai will be 
Indter in tlie morning.’ 

He tried to rise., saying as he did so in. ii vciice 
wliosi* dead Ie\cl wa.s terrible to hear : 

’•'You do not rimlersiniid. Jf \ve cannot carry 
the position, all is lo.st. No, you iiuist not stiop 
me, i am not widl, but f shal.i die if we do not 
win to-day.’ 

Gliviu Uuiual her face to me with a look of 
agony sueb as I shall never forget as long as I 
live, in n-'pdy \o her unspolvcn enircmly I. rosuc 
and went towards the king. 

M*ome, your Majesty,’ 1 said, ‘this will not do 
at, alb The soone.r you are in bed the bettcu' it 
will be for yon.’ 

‘ Beii '?’ he cried, with un attempt at scorn m 
his voice, ‘how can I go to bed when my kingdom 
trembles in ilie balance ? .L)o you kmnv what it 
I all meaii.s to me ? It means tlmi life, luvig and 
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lionoiir liaiig l\v a liair, and yon talk of bed. 
No, 1X0.^ Then" after a pause: ‘I tell you Du 
Bex’g uxrist advance or the day is lost.’ ^ 

lie. was silent for upwards of a minute, tlieii 
his senses saoined suddenly to coixxe back to him, 
and ho smiled a little foolishly. 

‘•“I’m afraid I have been talking nonsense,’ lie 
said a]>t>logctically i ‘but I am not feeling quite 
myself to-night. I tliirik I shall go to bed. 
Olivia,, <learest, you need not be alarmed. It i.s 
nothing serious; I am overtired, that is all. 
Iiistoug I know, will give me his arm.’ 

I made a sign to his wife not to oppose him, 
and then gave him rny support as he desired. In 
this fashion we pi'oceeded to liis bedroom, wliere 
I assi.stecl him to undress and put him tip bed. 
By the time this was done his xvits Iiad left him 
again, and lie was babbling on all sorts of sub- 
jects : Venice, his kingdom, his army, the treachery 
of Roche, and many otliers ■wliich I cannot no-w 
rcmemlier. It was pitiful to hear liim, and more 
than once I felt a lump rising in my throat as I 
listened. 

As soon as he was comfortably settled I called 
Olivia to him, and then sent a servant off in 
search of the palace doctor, who lost no time in 
pmtting in an a]'>]iearaiice. He was a nice young 
fellow,'" e.vtrcinely clever, and, better tlian all, an 
Englishman, whom the king had picked up in 
Houg-hong. 

‘I trust there is nothing the matter,’ he said as 
1 shook hands with him. ^ 

‘The king has be(3n taken ill,’ I answered, ‘X 
fancy the ride frcaii the front and tlie fall he had 
outside the city have brought liim to a high state 
of fever. He'was delirious, and I have just got 
him to bed.’ 

‘I had bettcjvsce him at once, then,’ the doctor 
replied. ‘His l^lajcsty has axot been in a good 
state of health for some time. pa.st, mid a troubItH 
like this may do him an infinity of harm. I.s 
any one witli him ?’ 

‘Only his wife,’ I said. ‘If you will come 
withune, I will talus you to to 

So saying, 1 led him from the room and down 
the corridor to Idie royal apartmeiits. Plaving 
left him there, I returned to Olivia’s boudoir to 
axvait his verdict with what patience I could 
command. It is at such moments as these that 
one lives a lifetime ; it is in such momenta that 
one uiider.stand.s what it is to be brought face to 
face with the probahility of a loss that at first 
seems aimo.sfc eternal. In that dread uncertainty 
under wliich I was then labouring I forgot my 
own fatigue, my own interest in all other passing 
events, in fact everytliing save the man 1 loved 
who lay at death’s" door. Tlie clock upon the 
wall ticked remorselessly on, the sentry on the 
steps outside parsed and repa.ssed with the mono- 
tunous regularity of an automaton, and all the 
.time I stood by the wdndow trying to understand 
what would }iax>pen to us and to the kingdom if 
to king were taken from it. 

How long I remained in this state I cannot 
say. ' I only know that it seemed hoiins before I 
detected the doctor’s step in the corrixlor outside. 
When lie the room I scanned las face for 

the yeixlict. What I saw there, frightened me 
beyond all telling. 

' ' ‘-What have you to report 1 ’ I asked in a voice 
' stich aa one would be likely to use in addressiixg 


a person returned from the dead. ‘What is the 
king’s condition V 

‘ Berious, very serious,’ replied, the doctor, as he 
shut the door behind him and axxproaclied me. 

‘ His Majesty is in a high state of fever, and is 
still delirious. I need not disguise the fact from 
you that I am very anxious about him.’ 

‘But is there any immediate dxmger, think 
y(3n. I asked. ‘Tell me cainlidly, for you miist 
be aware so .much depends upon i^oiir answer.’ 

‘There certainly fs danger,’ lie answered. ‘ I 
will not deny tliat. But whether it is immediate 
or not I cannot tell yon. A few hours wall satisfy 
U.S upon that point.’ 

‘In tlie meantime what are 3’ou going to do ?’ 

‘I shall go back to His Majesty and remain 
witli him. His is a case in %vhicli notliiiig but 
the most devoted nunsing will avail. He must 
not be left alone for a single instant, and wlien 
lie recovers consciou.siiess all public l)usines.s or 
news of an exciting nature must lie religiously 
kept from him ; otherwise I will not be respon- 
sible for the consequences.’ 

‘I quite understand,’ I answered, ‘Between us 
we oiiglit to be able to see that none reaclie.s him, 
Ilave you told the queen how critical his con- 
dition is 

‘ No,’ he re^xlied • ‘ is why I left him to see 
you. Under the circq^^ kances X think it better 
that slie should not kn^^/retlie real facts of the case. 
It would be cruel toj.^d •an her before there is 
any real necessity. \ V-^vl^ d l . to better able to 
judge to-moiTow whether shemuS'lSlflWdie tiaitli.’ 

‘1 quite agree with you,’ I said. ‘ I am glad to 
think she is not to be frightened to-night. If I 
can be of any assistance, you know you may 
coin mand m3" services.’ 

‘1 am quite aware of that,’ lie tansxvered. ‘ But 
if your lordship will be guided by me I should 
advise you to retire to rest yourself. Yon ax'e 
tlioraugldjoW'Orn out I can see, and for ever,y one’s 
sake it is advisable fliat you should 11 ot run any 
further risk.’ 

I xxromised to comply wdth his advice, and then 
he left me and returned to the sickroom. After 
tlie door had closed upon him I opened tlie 
window and stepped out on the halcoiiy. It was 
nearly three o’clock by this time and a cool 
morning. Already tlie stars in the eastern lieaveiis 
were losing their radiance. In anotlier hour 
the}' •Would have cli.sappeared altogether and a new 
day would be born to us. XVhat strange things 
had haxxpeiied since last tlie king and I had seen 
the sun rise together— a battle had been fought in 
■svhich the royal arni}?^ had been successful, we 
had received* the news of Roche’s Ireaclierw, 
and we had ridden for dear life to save the citadel 
and those we loved. Important, however, as all 
these things were, the}^ seemed to sink into ntle.r 
insignificance when conq)ared with the danger in 
xvhicli the king’s life now stood. 

I was turning to re-enter the room, intending to 
.seek my own apartment and go to bed, ’when some- 
one ojxmeci the window and xxissed into the 
veranda, It wafs OHvia. On seeing her I luis- 
tened towards her and placing my arm round 
her waist, kissed her and inquired how she had 
left her husband, 

‘ He seems a little quieter just now, thank God,’ 
shebsaid. ‘The doctor is wutli'him and has sent 
me away to resU Olq Instow, ^mii don’t think 






Cli;niiWii'>''. .Itjunnil, 
K<>v. '2i. 


:C:i::rEBH]IlE:GllEESE. 


Miuie will du ycm ? .For ].leav('oV ;oik<,', loll 
1110 yon lUm’i tliiiilGtliai !' 

Tlio agony contained in licr voii'tj nliijosl an- 
inaiuied nio, bid. ] wa;^ (|nick to r*niicnibj'i’ tbc 
doclnvoi 'Warning riial to decitic iijani the conr-rc 1 
slioiikl •jinreno. 

‘ .My (loavcid. Olivia,’ T answinvii, Ovlial on car1,-li 
lias jcd, .^aicb a Oioiigld, inir. yonr Jio.'rl r lia.- 

dofdor, I’ll lu- bi.)inid. Mliy, lay darliny, yoin* 
Im.-'da.nd'V' c.asc is as siin]i{<; a, a A ill ,A,- you 
knov,% la* has not bctui hlfoiig ot siaoi' liino jia;-!. 
Tho dvH.doi's ill ,Fair(.r]jo wana'd Idiu not h,? nvailav 
Ids at I’cngtli. W'oll, wliat lia:' ho d«*j|o ';’ Jviddojj 
Ola* hundi'i'd aial hi\ly ndlos in t'ua.-’id.y-i'onr 
itoni’s, fougltl ;iu inijutiianl. batja' in whioh his 
]a>rsv. was slajj iindn- hiiii, sa.vo(| his <M]tila!. and 
defeat a, traitor. , Is that following the doctor's 
advice? Of course it isn’t. And wliai is the 
result? Why, that, he is knrasked n}b No eon- 
stilutinn could stand sneh a, st rain, nnicli Ic'^s Id.-. 
However, he has a, clever doctor, he will O'ceivt* 
the best peissilde nursing, and what i.- Iietler still, 
lie will be conj|ic]led to lain.- the re.st lie lias so 
long remiired and has earned so well. What.c'vor 
yon doj you innst not let him think you are 
anxious. Try to believe thal in a week or so lie 
•will ])robably 1 ,h! hiinself again.’ 

You ckeer mo beyond all telling,’ .slie rniswered. 
*The uncertainty of the last bonr lius l>eeii too 
terrible. I cunid nut have borne anotlier like it. 
But you bavv setui the doctor, and 1 know you 
would not deceive me, would you?’ 

Ba.-'e as it may seem tfi any .so, I felt fdiore was 
no course open to me but to scorn the imdnnalion. 
.1 did so, and tdieii hiifl tlm .-atisfaetion of seeing her 
eyes brighten and a ]ia])pier lnf.^k come jnti< tier 
face. Having esc.orted her to the door of the bv-d- 
rooj.n, wide]] for the lamvmdcmce of hei* nm.dng 
site had caused lobe prc-pairal next tjjal twc.npi-.Ml 
by the king, I kissed her and hadie her good-night, 
a.nd then s,et otf for my own apartment, ddre<i as 
] was, Imwever, I wais not bi.! pfuanilted to ce<‘k 
•'■car<;elv tmiched the 


iny oomdi in p«iace. .1 had 
liajudle of the door bofoie I 


hajidle 01 tiJC door ooiore .1 saw some one coming' 
towanls rue along ilm cf/rridor. It was 
Prenuan, the inuv G<*verno.r of the oil add, and 
iVom the way in which he heckenn’d (o nn.^ [ 
gailicivd tliat he liad somclldng he dcdnal to say, 

‘ Yk)!! uuist pardon my im|>ortiini]y at this lime 
of riiglit and when yvm ai'o ho tired, my lord,’ 
he sand. ‘But 1 liave some serious -news to 
communicate to you. The Frenchman, Gmn^ral 
Ttocliek acconipiiee, has been found, and i.s now 
imprisoned in one of the cells at tlic rear of fdic 
burrackn. Under tint in llueiice of his fear he has 
made a Htatennmt that in iny o]>inion, and i 
fancy you will agree 'with me’ i.s of the nlinosl, 
importance and calls for imnaHliate aeiion. A.^ 
Hoon as 1 heard it, I left him ami came siraiglit 
to you, feeling that, as yon are Ills Jilnjestyls 
chief advisor and relativOj it veas only right that 
you should be informed.’ 

ci' J * If ■■Yotii' wilF home' into niy- :gil;,tliig*''roomd'I sahi, 
‘I will place inyseir at your disposal. Ton can 
tben toll me. evtwy thing. * I need not lurorm you 
that after all I have 'passod through in the 
preceding twentyTonr horn*'! I am (piite worn out 
However, the king’s bu.dne.ss must take pree*^d- 
ence of everythingj, even personal so 

pkaasrocome, in.’ 

He follow vd me int4> the room,, and wdmn Ihafl 


turned up the laiajo wldeli simad upon tlm centre 
tuble, he look a chair. I seated myself opposite 
him ami Ix'ggcd liim to commence, wliic'ii iie did 
without i'lirtliei' prcaruhle. 

: G I! E S II I R'E 0 H E E BIL A - / 
'The I'ct'sing u-uv will be ixim-mbered hy all 
; C'onnecied with, the * 1is..i-;h!iy‘ i.beccse trade as 
; one of tlio most disasirtms that ihi-y have 
I evt'i* e:qa‘]‘ienci*d, but ii tlicv are not jeanlortcd 
I with tlie rclii'ctimi tliat. luatm' liui^'S are ahead, 

I tlc.'V 'will at. lea-t bo aljic; to derive* srdace U'ofii 
the cmiviclimi that things canm.n, -weil be ’^vor.-o 
I Ilian thc.y liavo luam in tin; IhUa and U'Md 
j sra.-oUH. Whether they vciil imprro'c noxi year 
} tlic dcYe]o]>jnei)t of events in tlui (lairy industiy 
; at liomc and abroad alone can detenijiim. Foio 
' juimer.s of cheese nuvly know wlaonio tlmir 
I purchases are derived, mui Giiesbire cdiecf-o is 
I to theua more of a naino than a reality; and 
^ it must reriainly Imve come ns a great Hurprisc 
Wo many to be told that tlie linost chcaa-'-e (-hown 
j on the pitcls nt kViiitchiindi lately sold for 
I forty-six shillings a hundnahveiglit, nrul inferior 
I tjmiiitie.s for as low a.H twenty sliillings, wlum 
I they were ]iayiug from nineperice tci a. shilliiyg a 
I |vouiid in Ij.anbm an<I ilie provincial towns for 
i what they were told war? <Ihes]iire. Yet this 
irt not so great an anomaly as it fseeinSj ami 
tlie much ~ abased luiddlernan was not getiing 
suds an enormous profit as the dispruliy of 
dm iignre.s miglil. suggcfct, Ihougli he was no 
doubt reaping a rieli harvest, IMany reasoms 
Imve conduced lo llic dejuveiution of value in 
(Cheshire chcose, but so ma'iiy Imve been sug- 
gested in the con-erpomieiico in the public 
pro.ss. which Ihc i'am-iimin'r; Idl in prii’u---a,s 
inneh a.H Hvvnly shilling.s ]U‘r hundrwiwoight 
on some makes -•has ocoasiom^d, that t’he ]iul.dic 
arc like a weak-sighied man Huddoidy conficmted 
])T too miK’li buht--“mors; confused iha/u herorc, 
and mndde h> comin’cdmml tlic slate of Ihings 
wliicij lioH brfiiight ruin un a grtat iiiduslry, 
We will endeavour io I'emiove this diHicnlty. 

.Agriculture, as our readers do not need to be 
told, lias b-:en getting into a more and more 
dcprc.sst;d eondition as the Teur.s huva pa.s.s(.''J .‘dace 
we cJitcivd this decade. But the dairy farmers 
uf Giieshii’c have nuinngcd to keep their hoads 
above water piviiy well, ami have dosed ibdr 
account.s each year willi the balance on the right 
side ; ksccaar^'C their niain.dar has been the dim-e 
trade, in wliich tliey excelled, nnd they were 
not umenahle to the* iluctuations in tlie prices 
cd' grain and the unfair incideiice of railway 
rales wliich were draggbig Oieir brotlnn* farniera 
down in uti?er cfamtifs. .But a idnmge has 
coiru; over the scene, and that so rapidly, thal 
they may he excusT-d for being dazed at the 
eximit of tlm rebuff tliey have received. The 
bulk of tbe Htat-on’s cliceBo is disposried of at 
tlic close of ilie Hunmna’ and tlie begimiing of 
1' Iintamips -nt- marlvets 'dviiowii t ^^piiches^i ■wlilfg..} 
■; ■■great; qiiantitlys- are ■usually: .alio'wiG ■ptdcesylSe|h||.';:: 


to a hipge extent regulated by the demand, 
tlioiigh smnci funuers might stand out for a 
price whicli they tlionghl tlie special men I of 
their pitch vvnrranted. These intches have of 
old been busy seenes, and the animiitiou lias ' 
been the inorcr nnirkcd In seiwuis wliere drought. 
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ha.s cjiused a falling off iu the total auiount of 
pressed curd produced in the couutiy. But 
year by year we have grown, less dependent on 
home sources of supply for this as well as for 
otlier food, and only the acknowledged super- 
excellence of the product has kept up prices 
for Ghesliire, when elsewhere they were con- 
t/inuously dropping. The past year, however, has 
seen a " crisi-s in tlie cheese trade all round, 
and Cheshire has had to feel the blow with 
the rest. She has, indeed, largely brought it 
on henselL In the old days of cheese-iiiakiug 
a great deal of time was allowed for the 
ripening of the cheese after rnnking, and the 
celebrated Stilton chee.se ffr.st made its name 
on account of the perfection of its ripening, 
which its maker tliought incomplete under 
twelve months ; but times have cliauged. Most 
things are done in a huiny now. And the 
fanners of Cheshire, as of other places, have 
been beguiled into adopting the not long 
since discovered .system of rapid ripening, 
whereby a cliee.se can be placed on the market 
within a week or so of leaving the pre.s.s. This 
enables the speedy disposition of the cheese, 
and bring.s milk and money nearer together. 

But the disadvantage of tlii-s slapdash process 
is that the keeping properties of the cheese are 
m/, and cheese so made can only be disposed 
of for immedhite consumption. Factors who 
buy tlieir cheese at these ‘pitches’ have been 
bitten and they are now very careful. They 
have bouglit (|unntitie.s of cheese at a price, 
and put them ill tlieir .stores to await demand 
from their customerj5, the retailers. But if 
there has been an abundant supply and their 
stock has been left on their hand.s any time, it 
has commenced to go wrong, they have 
had to sell it for any price to get rid of it, 
as putrefaction rapidly ensues with quickly 
ripened cheese 'once the first signs appear. 
In former time.s, when tliere was no other 
sonrtte of supply to turn to, this might have 
been merely the misfortune of the factor. Not 
so now. .E very vvliere he can find that which 
his hamls seek. France <autl Hullaud, Italy 
and Sweden, send, ns tribute from their dairies, 
Dutch factors getting more profit for their 
humble Goudas and Edams than their continental 
competitors for their fancy makes, quantity 
making up for smaller price. .But the United 
States and Canada are the most powerful rivals 
the English farmer has to face in this respect, 
and it is mainly to this competition that the 
Cheshire fanner owe.s the disaster of the past two 
37ear.s. He brought it more swiftly on himself 
by his method of cure. For lie was compelle<l to 
sell, no matter the state of the market, knowing 
his cheese would go wrong on his hands. 
Canada and the State.s, however, admini.stered 
the coup tU ' yrdce. In 1894 we spent nearly 
five millions tiud a half abroad for cheese, the 
, United States taking .;£1, 608,405 of this sum, 
and Canada 688, 946. In the pa.st nine months 

we have imported little more cheese than in 
X891, though our needs, with an increased 
bopulation, should be greater. People, therefore, 
iooking at the matter superficially, and drawing 
tkductions froni the primd facie evidence, come 
Xo the Tame, lusion that English farmers have had 
4’'ebmpetUion to face than before ; and tlie 


wonder grows that in these circumstances such 
an unexampled drop in price.s should liave 
occurred, As a matter of fact, however para- 
doxical as it may seem, it is this very lessened 
importation which governs the low rate.s ruling, 
and has caused the declension in prices. If 
there had been free importation because we 
needed the cheese, there would have been no 
low prices. Indeed, the cheapness of clieese 
this season has come as a staggerer to people 
all over the world wlio are iiitere.sted iu the 
imuiiifacture of what is a staple in so many 
di.stricts here, and in the colonies and the 
States. For a long period tliere has been a 
war for supremacy in the cheese export trade 
going on between Canada and the State.s, and 
the former ha.s won. It is able to turn out a 
better class of cbee.se, and the liability to ‘heat’ 
on voyage is not so great as it is with ship- 
ments from tlie States. So a year or two 
back Canada passed her rival and now mono- 
polises tlie largest proportion of our import 
trade; her cheese being of such really excellent 
quality that it i.s sold for what it is in the 
shops, some provi.skm dealers making quite a 
feature of ‘Canadian Cheddar.’ Tliis cheese, 
e.specially that made late in the year— Septem- 
ber par CiVce/Zence—is of a solid firm texture, 
free from the leathery attributes of its ‘filled’ 
rival, slow ripened, and gradually matured, 
and will keep a.s well as any cheese turned 
out of an English dairy. It has grown greatly 
ill favour here, not only with consumers, but 
with mercliants who, owing to its keeping 
qualities, find it safe to handle. 

Last year there was a big make of cheese in 
Canada, encouragod by the good prices fetched 
by the product during the previous sea.son, end 
the United States also sent us large quantities, 
the total supply of 2,133,809 hundredweight 
being, however, 132,266 hundredweight below 
our imports for 1894, Tlie sea.son of 1895 
was also a favourable one for the jU'oduction 
of cheese in England, and it is calculated tltat 
an increased output took place here. The 
Antipodes have come into play as a serioms 
factor in the chee.se situation, the first nine 
months of 1895 Witnessing the landing of 
92,162 hundredweights tlience, and as the 
greater part of this came in the earlier part of 
the year, it helped to intensify the plethora of 
stocks from all sources. With such a great niake 
oil air sides, agents for Canadian factors here 
and importers generally advised their coitc- 
spomlents on the oilier .side not to ship, as a 
glut here would mean tlie sending^ down of 
prices. American and Canadian sliippei'S fol- 
lowed tlii.s advice, and some factories were 
closed down, while thousands of boxes of cheese 
were put into .store in Montreal and in the 
Western States to be brought out in better 
times. Only Australasia failed to take any 
notice of the condition of markets here, and 
with characteristic obstinacy shipped repeatedly 
in face of falling markets. Still, a certain 
])ortion of the spring and summer make Imd 
to come forward, and the consequence was iliat 
by the time the Cheshire pitches began prices 
bad drooped until a really fine cbeildar from 
the Dominion could be bought as low as tliirty- 
eight shillings a hnudredweight. The chief 
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persnij.s to jn-olit by tins state i>f tbiis'^s are^ of 
course, the retail dealtH’s here in the ease of 
foreign arnl thc3 factors in that of home, as ilje 
consumer has nowhere been able to get near 
these ilrst-haiijl prices. 

The buyers at tiie pitcljes were aware of tbe 
facts we have stated. They knew that not'fjiily 
was tbere a hu'ge a*iionnt of the oh! niake im 
store in tlijlei'ent jjarts of Englunil, some of it 
bonght at sixty shillings a, hmulreil weigln, I, Ik; 
pixivious autiiinri; but they weis* awin**' ihai. the 
make was pia;tty exterrsive in f'a.meia agcnn. nniJ 
that the falling oil' in inquoU li* re irieu 

low pi’ics^s ainl the going into store on. tlse (.lilfoc 
side of a, large, gna.Mtity, wdiisdi <-on1d ],>e bi'otight 
here by the cable in nine days if needed ; and 
they regulated their purchases {iccordingly. They 
conhl liiiy splendid (dinadian cheese at; aiiont 
forty sldllings a hiindrei'lvveight wlii(.di. would 
keep as long as they wanted it to. Why Bhould 
they pay morvi for home made that might be con- 
verted into uiould easier than into niuiiey ? 

This is the secret of the failure of Ohesldre, 
ami what will li.'ive to be guarded agaiiist as best 
it may in the future, d'he inarkot lias talcen a 
better turn, ami (^lieese sold at I'uinous prices a 
short while back would sliow a prolit nf>v;. The 
drought early in the year, in combimu ion wii ii 
the unprotitableiiess of making cheese to sell at 
the low prices ruling, lias had a sLudons elfect im 
the outdanai o.f honie-pressed curd, and. as Ccajada 
li.as gone in lids year nim’e for hultcr than evci' 
hefore, lier total make is also niJiidi rc(i!iced, 
(luod cluiese will fetch more nnmi^y uiiiter 

than last, am! ])]'evi<iii.s losses liiay ht' in ]iait 
made up. This allows liie wisd^am of juaking 
cl.iee.se that will keep. 

At the kdieshire dairy .show last year, ludzc 
cliee.se fetclied comparatively ?|uil,e a rf':~|H'Ct:d)le, 
figure, all tins c.lmese on oU'er sidling hdrly we}], 
and showing a prohi. pait it was capable of 
ktagiing. As they were tohl !iv tin; piv.ddont 
of llie sdnnc, the dairy farimu’s (rf rhi;;-]iii'e 
nuust make cln^ese ilnai will loiop, and to iho 
tlii.s nnnst reverl to the systeiii hy whicii iludr 
fathers hiult U]» Ilic fame of (‘he^]dE•(^ I'lem 
tliey will be able to act as (ladi* h*nl (3 rivals 
the When tdieshire w/is tiirovving her cheese 
awa.y, bjanada was putting hers by. She is 
nriw bringing it out and selling at a prollt. 
Cliesliiri? mmst do the same, or English cheese 
Jiuist follow English hutiei'. 
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■ ■ ■ CHAPTER 'Pv. ' ■ 

‘Father, is there no wa}^ to stop tins here 
lawsuit?’ 

Oeu Haskins asked the question as he and 
his father were engaged in some work at the 
barn on Monday imuming. 

‘I doirfc want to stop it,' promptly rejoined 
Mr Haskiii.s semior. 

‘But ] dif,’ .said Ben. 

‘Go aheatl and slop it, then,’ cheerfully 
replied the other. ‘ 1 can’t - am! 1 won’t.'’ 

. There was .silence for some time after this 
ultimatuui. But Ben was not djspo.-.ed !<^ yieUl 
so easily. 

‘FutliciT he said at last, ‘I’ve work ml on the 


farm here all my life. I never giumhied or 
wanted to clear out, or spem.l nioi'iey hxdislily, 
Airdt that m l’ ' " , 

‘That’s .so, Bend rejiliial ihv, fatinu', voanhav 
ing a little what his ;dahvE{rt i-on was didviiig 
at. ‘ You ‘'ve been a gcK«d hoy- --no iin/'lalm ahoni, 
tliat. But you ’ll gil, all ihi.' w hon I’m gnm.*.’ 

M, iieA-er lliought of thaiy Ben rejr?in(Hi 
.sli»wly. ‘ .Here wo - my plact;, and liciv j slaved. 

J never tiioughi of anything dilTerent. Bid I 
do 'Want .^oiiielliiir no\v- I want is* see this 

heiadlaAvsnit l)rulve v)ii/ 

‘■Why?d^ 

‘Weil, for one thing, I think it’s a foolish 
piece of bimiiiess. another tddng’-— Beu 

pausf.al, and a. swift llush overspread bii^ suii- 
burnt brow— -‘ I want to git married.’ 

.Mr .l,h.ud,viim leaned against tlie side of the 
Imrn ami stared. 

‘ Git married, 1 ’ 

‘Yes -aiirt I old enongli?’ Ben was twenty* 

three. 

‘ I B’|>ose yon are- who to ?’ 

! ‘ ^lay Iledgicy.’ Again tlie swift flush was 

' on Benk face. 

I Air Ilaslcins stareil at Iris son, then at the gi'on m1, 

‘ and then at Ills .son agaiiig Init said nc,)tldng^^^ 
several minii teas. Ben wvaited patiently. 

‘fSaid anything toiler about it?’ the okl man 
al lengih inrpuired. 

j . ‘'Yesd- ■ _ ' : , .: , 

! . ‘ Well,’ said .Mr Hn.'dnmy after a little further 
' ilidihoivdvion, ‘1 ihink you’re a fo(d.’ 

• It WEIS an angry llush tlml .surged e>ver Benk 
; face at thi;: I'ennirk. 

‘What do }(>u F <'0 wremg abutit it’?* he 
, demanded. AAiiytldiig wi'-mg with (be girl?’ 

I ‘HbeV, a gyitjp enough girl, .1 gue.'-jsy said Mr 
Ihiskin.-^ .slowly- ‘ hai e-Iu* V. a IJcdgicy.’ ’I’lje 
ionc of Bn* cctnclndiug c>l.Ko;j‘vat ion cunvoyed 
' uninii-'lakaldy iht; id.ea thni in "Mr Ilirdvinsk 
' mind line ohjoclinu notcri wa.-' iuMipcrable. 

; ‘SheV ihe bc;U. gild in Ihe .H;tt Icmeiit, by a 
long' iduilky mh'fi B'-n warmly. ‘ She k a gyiod 
i hoinekc'cpei*, and she knows how to mind her 
; own. Inisiness.’ 

‘Well* .^aid Air lla.Mnn.^, ‘that can’t be said 
, about ’em all, F-urW.^- you live. But .die's a 
.. iledgley, Bom’ 

! ‘ Ih that ail you know against lier?’ his sou 

; demanded. 

j 1 nh.m’l know nolhin’ about the girl. 

I But .•'•he wouhhi/l be lledgloy’.s daughter if she 
' couldn’t wi*ar a Fiuooth face when she wanted to.’ 
j ‘I'd rather yem wouldn’t talk that wayv. 
j father,’ said Ecu sharply, 

i ‘What are you gon to ilo wdtb kr wlien you 
I git ’e,rf’ was the e>ld Ui.ank next 'picsiioin 
' * We kin live,’ sai'i .Ben coldly, ‘if not here 

, —then somewhere.^ eksod 

1 Mr llaskiiiH went on wiili lii^ work for a 
few' minutes in Fih.'iicc. 

"Am 1 to midoivlaud that you Tts agiusi it?* 
Ben demanded at last. 

! ‘AVxs,’ said .Mr Haskins tersely and eliipltati- 
J cally, ‘ 1 hu aginst it.’ 

‘ Ikn said tm more. He felt that to m 
‘ would he to fpnuTtd, mid he and hi.s fatliei* 
innl not had a .serhnifj ^pla^reI during his xvliole 
life. He shrunk frrnn it now, though feeling 
i d( 3 e])Iy ids Luhcr’.i recepiiuu of wluit he hud 
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liml to siiy. He abniptly quitted work a left 
tlie barn." To gel; away by liimself and tliink 
the thing out wa.s paramount in his mind at 
that moment. He went into the liouse and 
threw on his coat, but before lie got out again 
his mother, observing the unusual expression 
on his face, called him. In response to her 
inquiries he stated the case briefly. 

‘But where are you going now, Ben P she 
asked. 

‘ Oh, jist for a walk. I can’t stay around the 
place to-day. I don’t want to row with him, 
evtiij if I do have to clear out. I want to go off 
sonunvhoi'es now and make up my mind on tliis 
thing.’ ■■ " 

‘You ’]] he home to dinner?’ 

‘Perl japs. I don’t know, mother. But I’ll 
be home to-night, anyhow.’ 

He did not come lioine to dinner, nor supper. 
Late that night, iioweAa 3 r, he arrived ; and his 
mother, who sat np to waitcli for him, could 
see in his face that Ij is old-time composure was 
fully restored. And she w-ondered at it. He 
ate some supper, but chided his mother for 
•waiting uj) for him. 

‘I was anxious, Ben,’ she said simply, ‘Yon 
never stayed away that way before, without I 
knowed-where you -was, or w’as sure voii was all 
right,’ 

Ben was her only son. Two daughters there 
were beside, but both were married and away. 
If B(m should go, the farmhouse would, be lonely 
indeed. It Imd always been a kind of tacit 
understanding between Mr and IMrs Haskins 
that if Ben should niariy, he and his wife would 
share the large farmhouse home with themselves. 
But Mr Haskins had no itlea that the daughter 
of the Hedgleys would be Ben’s choice. He and 
Ids wife had discussed the siiljjeet at great length 
that day, in Ben’s absence. There could l:»e 
nothing said against May Hedgley, and ]\[r 
Haskins even admitted ])rivately to his wife that 
lie tlj ought she was a flue girl. But she was a 
Hedgley, and her father had sued 1^1 r Haskins 
and was trying, Mr Haskins UA^erred, to beat him 
out of a piece of his property. Mrs Haskins, 
mother-like, pleaded for Ben,' and jiointed out 
liow hard it would he for them if he went away 
to the States or somewhere else, as he n ould Ije 
sure to do if his father qiiaiTelled Avith him. He 
had been a good ])ojg and they ought to please 
]dni as far as possible, Mr"ilasldiis admitted 
this, but thought at the same lime that Ben 
should consider tlieir feelings a little. And so 
they argued, without aniving at any definite 
conelusioii, further ilian that ]\lr Haskins pro- 
mised not to lose his temper in any case, and 
not. to say anything more about the proposed 
marriage unless Ben broached the subject He 
distinctly declared, hoAvever, that if Ben did 
. marry the girl it avouIcI be in direct opposition 
■‘to his AAishes, and Avithout his consent From 
that position he decisively refused to AvithdraAv, 
and for the next feu^ days there w^as betAA’een 
-1 father and son n kind of aiuned neutrality. 

./I' While all this was transpiring at the Haskins 
'farmhouse there Avas a somoAvhat similar condition 
, of .atTairs developing at the Hedgley domicile. 

. ,0n their way home from meeting on Sunday 
: Acenrred to ]Mr Hedgley to impiiii 

'of;' Mrs Hedgley- concerning May's Vhereabonfcs. 


at that particular moment. He dvas ansAvered 
by one of May’.s younger hrotliers, avIid eagerly 
Aa;)limteercd tlie information that .she Avas Avilii 
Ben Haskins ; he had seen tliem turn off together 
at the emss-roads toAAnrds the bridge. 

‘That’s got to be stopped,’ said Mr Hedgley 
Avith decision, M don’t Avant none of Haskins’s 
ti*il)e about my place. If I hear of any more 
secli tricks, tli’ll be trouble.’ 

To Avliicli observation Mrs Hedgley vouchsafed 
no reply. If M'r Hedgley got settled doAvn to a 
discussion of the Haskins family, there was 
danger of his forgetting the sacredness of tlie 
day. Tlierefore Mrs Hedgley said nothing, and 
her hiisbaiid, having issued Iiis mandate, feit tliat 
it Avou].d be duly lieeded, and permitted, himself 
to resume his Sabbath meditations. 

Iniagine his surprise, tlierefore, the very next 
evening, Avhen lie and his Avife Avere sitting 
together, May and the other children having 
retired, to learn, from the lips of Mrs Hedgley 
that ^ M.ay and Ben HaslHns AA^aiited to ' get 
married, for May had eoiifided the fact to lier 
mother that day. 

‘Whatl’ ejaculated Mr HedgleAA 

His Avife assured him that she spoke the truth. 

‘ She shan’t do it I ’ cried Mr Hedgley in a 
loud and angry A^oice. 

‘She says she aauII,’ quietly obseiwed Mrs 
Hedgley. , ..d.: ^ ■ 

‘ Well, I say she shan’t ! ’ retorted the other. 
‘ The rascal ! 'if I ’d kiiOA\ad lie Avas fish ill’ around 
liere tryin’ to lead my girl off, he wouldn’t come 
again in a hurry. Hoav long’s this thing been, 
goin’ on? Did you know anything alioul it?’ 

‘ I never dreamt of the like,’ said ]\irs Hedgley, 
‘till she told me. 1 kiiOAved they often met' one 
another and that poojile said he liked Miiy. Bui 
lie iieA'er conies here, you knoAA^ that,’ 

‘The rascal 1’ Tcqieaii'rl Iffr Hedgley again AA'Uh 
rencAved energy. ‘And she’s been fool ennugb 
to listen, hey? I’ll go straight and .see him to- 
nioiTow. I ’ll, 1 ’ll — ^ — liiih ! ’ 

He broke off Avith an angry exclanialion, too 
much overcome to linisli the sentence. 

‘1 don’t h’lieve it’ll he au}^ use lo talk,’ said 
Mrs Hedgle}". ‘1 tried to rea,son AAo'th May, but 
it ain’t no use. It’s a nice mess all round. You 
and Haskins is bound lo go to hiAAg and i\[a,y and 
Ben’s bound to git married. We’ll be the 
laugh in’-stock of the country.’ 

‘Will Ave?’ cried M.r Hedgley in great scorn. 
‘You’ll see Avhethev Ave Avill or not. Wait till I 
git my eye on Ben Haskins ! ’ 

He had m)l long to Avail, for he and Ren met 
the next morning. Ben Avas going doAvu the 
road and Mr Hedgley A\-as at Avork just inside the 
fence that sejjarated his land from the higliAAaiy. 
Ben came along Avliistling. 

‘■\Yell, Mr Hedgley,’ he .said cheerfully a,s he 
came up, for lie and Mr Hedgley had ahvay.s lieen 
on speaking terms, and in vieAv of recent liappcm- 
ings it seemed to Ben that tlnj proper thing to do 
was to be as ])olite as possilffe to the man Avho 
had the distinction of ])eing Islay’s father. He 
Avas not a little dismayed at the receyflitm jic- 
corded his Avell-meant adA’ances by Mr Hedgley. 

‘Bee here, Ben Haskims,’ cried that gentleman 
with great warmth, *I want to talk to you. 
\¥hat 'notions have you been puttin’ into my 
girl’s head 
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"In wlial Why, Mr nctlglt-y ?' 

MTi, you know e.nuiigli wkat wny. fi" i Vi, 
IkuI liny the way tilings Avas gniii’, yiai VI ’a' 
liwi'i'd from liic hmg \go. yoinig iVlier. if 1 r-ver 
ke-lch y«)ii i-unml my girl /igin, 1 '11 horsuvvliip 
yon. I (lon’r. wjint none o’ yonr triin?, Mjnpiir 
roinnl mo rsl all, nrul I woiri have it uni her. 
J’voasgood a as over T had {u o.-da rveijt 

on lilt’ Ihvlgh^y witlr ivt|hdly rising fnry, ‘to 
clisuh over t.isat iViu'o now ami Inval; ihiK'pHi’h* 
fork ovor your hafk. Voii hnigdiygvd .'in-ak ! 
Bill, it’s jist what. I might, -Jist what 

1 uiiglit e.xpoct. 'Vouv tat her want ^ in i lusol 
me out o^ my laji'k ami mov von 're tryiih to 
fill May's head with Uotinjjs. \’uii‘ro a, nicr 
fellea aiifit yotT^ Y>,in, orio he a,Hhiaiie<i of 
yon,rseii’ 1 ’ 

'Mr lletlghiy jranaai atnl g!ai'o<l rjngrily at his 
listenm*. whoso i'ac’o wore* an e,x|nt;.''siair of tlio 
utmost roiiiposinv. 

‘ Mr lloiig](‘y,' Ikni said guietly, ‘ I (firn’t think 
you ought to say all tliat to me.' If I want May 
to marry me, is there anytliing crooloal or i»ad 
about t.hat? Am 1 a rogue, or a tlsief, or a fool ? 
You've kuoAved me ever I Avas a hoy. Be 
fair and square, iioav ; Avhat do you km,nv Ijad 
about me 

‘I don’t want to knoAv notliiifi at all about 
you,’ cried Air Hedgley. ‘I don’t AA’anl. notliin’ 
to do svith you. I Avant you to mind your oAvn 
bis’ness. d’^liat ’s AAdrat I want.’ 

‘’Well, Air iledgiiw, I am not goii t,u low AAdtli 
yon,’ said r>en, liope yoii'Ti git to see things 
ditierent. Though I dmrt know but I oiiglit to 
be gbid that yi.m and father ’avc found someldniv 
at last tbiit you cmi agree on.’ 

‘ WhatV that'?’ demanded AFr Hedgley sluirp'ly. 

‘ About me. and Alay. Afou fx)th, say we ;d unfit 
git luurrietl,’ ];k‘U replied. 

.Mr liiMgley Aw-rs sonH.ivrl!at tn,keii ahaek at I his 
remark. Jt galled him sore,!, v to in.* fun ml on tht.> 
same .dde of an aignmeni Avitli Harkins .'smifir, 
even if his tiaughierk future av.ib invul/ved in the 
oiiU’-ome. 

‘ Tliinks s'lie ain’t goof] enough, I s’pose?’ lie 
queried in a belligereid, lone. 

* You ’ll have to ask him iiiat, sir/ .'l:.Vn repdied. 
* Bat 'between tlje two of you there doesrfii seem 
to be nnich (dianee b>r Alay and me.’ Ami. 
BlireAAuIly m:»tir)g the ell'ect o.f Jus random shot, 
Ben thought it Avould be Avise if lie brougkt the 
coiiYcrsatioii to a. clevse just tliere. AVithout 
Availing turther lie strode off down the road. 


: \G OYE Ai E H T ■ W AS T E --B .A P.E 11.; ' ' 

Tue wa.sia»paper department of J.Fcr Alnjesfy'V 
Stationery Office iw u more ijitoresting place 
than its general appearaaice nught saiiggysi. 
Jt cmisists of Avhat Was loruierly a Juarhle- 
miisonk yard, with a range of old biiild- 
, 'ingBfiiyouiMl il. ' ’Tim ■. eB.orniofe/ ■;g(>verninent 
stationery de]x.)t in Prince’s Street, 'WeHtiniuNter, 
takes in a constant stream of matmkd from 
paper-milbq and faciorius, arul priniitig-tfirnaxq 
and diKtrilmtes it to over three Juunlred govern- 
inent establishments in all part-' ot tins kiijgdom 
— imdiuliiig suc.h mannAiufch concerns, an the Post 
Office, the Admiralty, the Ckisium^, the A\hir 
Office, Bomemt House, ami so fai— and frcmi 


thi’st; Iduu’c ihnv back equally sluafly but I'f;- 
duced current.'- of imiteikils that havi- bucai 
used, into this AAa’hsteqeqau' eUinartment in Ikui 
Street, Wesimiia-ter, liali n mile nr sn frmn tlie 
ccntrrd clupot, 'J'hiy gnt. in Ijvie smiieihiitg over 
two ihousaiid hm-< ol mafi*ikd unniudly, Avitli a 
pretty steady incrisne of lU'ty Purs ji yr.-ir a 
htet which Ik in iti'cif an intere.stiug imticatii)!} 
of ttie grnAviiig iiijikcn'v oi;d expamnng imsj- 
nc>s of goAu-rnmeiu e.-lahlhdmwni ns well aa 
cif l]u.‘ m<fre sysh.ujuilie aim ;uid ]iu-ci.‘dan Avith 
which all gnvcnimejit tranrs>etin]i.- Ijave now to 
be conducted. ‘Over ever\ thing we do unw/ 
said a civil seiwaui of Iwjjg standing airl ex- 
perience, ‘\\c lake live <']■ six times nn Jiuieli 
trouble as we did when j iir>t came ibis 

olliee. Everything musi now be Jx-Mufied to 
writing; The least ina,<’cin’ney or d i screpa 'm.\y 
is the subject of correspnndeuce and inveslign- 
tion, so that even llie same ainminl of biudnes.'s 
requires a fai* grentt*]’ amouiil of woikfi 

ihit busim-ss il;-elf i.s camtinuallj exscinding, 
and tlii.s Avaste-paper ilepai'iiiient feel.'; tlic elibct 
of it, and moreovm* may be considerably in- 
flueneed by clnujges that jnight be su])p(xed t<) 
lie A^ery rcmioic? frmn it. Per instance, tho 
establisbment of Uie halfpenny postage for ojieu 
enAU;,-lo])('s Imsj luxuight a. very perceidible in- 
crease ol matei’ial into th<3 Avast e- pa ].)er branch 
of the Suitionery Oillc’e. Phiorinmis masse.^ of 
circuit’s .‘U’o evci’y year sent out in unsealed 
envolo]’jeB ihrough the These are ad- 

dressed from directories — Eumetime.s from old 
direciorie.s — ami a very largo projicciiou of 
them camioi ].io delivered, and are relnnietl la 
the post-olUce, from which eve.ntually they got 
pnr.ked oil' to Weslminster, to be treated a.s 
\vaste-]5apo,v. Of ecau'se there are sauneiime;-; 
clnmgoa Avhidt lend In the (ipjarHie. direction, 
’rhis is curioirdy siiggecded ly a, gluiico down 
the list ij{ establishmenl.s te? wideli tliu Siation- 
v.ry Ullice has .had h> deal emt jdure.s in. ihe 
past. Sc’veixd. of these ‘have tin.; ]¥m ruj-, 
tlirough iheiji, ami the word Hiholkshed ’ widtten 
after tl-iom. Among thi.ou are Ihe ‘Salt Office/ 
.Use ‘ Lotieiy Ollicefi ‘ Kegistryuif ■Biaves/ ''‘tdGm-^/: 
3i,iiiT;don fur J‘’rencli Claims,’ ikc. EAUny such 
jibulition, it need liai'dly be said, would reduce 
the luiduess of the slaiioneiy depot, and of - this 
launch of it ; ami lliongh tlse piudiciilar 
eslaulishmenis mentiuiied Avere extisigsiishnd 
before the Avasteq.iape.]’ departmcait had become 
an. ii].sliUitiun, tdsere are occaMonisBy o{fmii,d 
clmnge.s bmdiisg tu rtwluco the comumplk*3>. of 
governsnent slJiU«)nory, ami to keep down ihe 
stream of ‘ Avaste-pap.t;;rd' ■ ' ^ 

Each of ihe tlsree hundred governimuil de- 
part sssents yuppluMi frmu Pr inceV .Sireoi U kepi 
],>rovidcd with gunny-bags, into AYhicli all its 
used -up stores not of pernmnent Importance arc 
jvicked. Cha'aniuiuiriy they msmaiie to patde ssp 
thingp. tlmt hardly’ cojsie under the head of 
used-up stores or ATtiste-puj.Aer-— a bundle, uu- 
. used' pjostag© .'■jtainpa, sfor ,h.ph|fibcb: : bit' 
q)pstal .'ordtib, -.or/yuii, .’DemSibhiik! 
had a cheque iurised out at the Ibad Htnei 
wsisie - piaper d(’poi the' otheJ* diiy that a|’i- 
psau’etl to have nm a curiimalj ■nuforttiiiate 
career. It cassio mdginally from Biunq but- the 
Icltur in whisds, it Avs:a niclused^ Avas Avrongly 
5 iddre.?s{id, and when opmKnl AAxts found ts.i iiiroril 
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no avUli'etis of the s^onder. Jlic letter tlius 

j'epre!i;eiite(l two blundcrH, and its a}>poara!ice 
ut the wutde - paper hruucli ot the Stationery 
OnicG certainly indicated a third. However, the 
pveeiona slip ot pnper wa.s rescued, and was 
eventunily put into the proper chaiiuel. 

At certain iuterviils- -about every six. weeks 
in tlie ease of tlie larger e.stablishnieiils — the 
well-st,u!i\Hl guiiuy-bags are liorue off to Eari 
Strijet, wln-re hirge iloors are to be .seen Inatvily 
packed with ihiiiu. 0 .f Itde, indeed, Lise exten- 
sive prennses Iiavo proved insudicieut for their 
stoi-age, ninl iwen at a, slack time of year there 
nnty generally be seen great ricks of llicse 
gunny -bagB piled up in the open idir, and 
covered over l)y tarpaulins. Wlaui the Lime 
comes fo]' dealing \Yith tliein, they a,re hoishal 
by crane to an up]>er lloor, and Lurnetl .ml 
upon tables, Lho tops of wliicli consi.st mainly 
of strong wire gratings. By to.^sing about the 
contents of the bags on rheso gi'atings, the 
heaviest of the dust and small litter is separated, 
and .specific sorting begins. 

Many various kimls of tilings come ninba* 
the general lieading of ‘ wa.shi-payxn’ ; ’ and the 
first business is to classify them under so many 
letters of the alphabet. Into one clas.s are put 
all letters and envelopes. Clas.s M' 3 ’ is for 
variou.s forms of printed matter, siieli as old 
reports, and so on. For government official 
purposes there is a special kind of paper 
manufactured, of a light bn If colour. Idiis is 
set apart by itself under tlie .letter ‘ C.’ Then 
again, eveiy consignment from any consider- 
able post - office in tlie kingdom brings Earl 
Streidi large quantities of tlnj narrow light blue 
strips on whicli telegrams foi^ the newspa|.>er.s 
are reeled! olT by the mile. Every week they 
gijfc turned out upon the tables enormous quam 
titles of tln^se ribbons, still bearing nies.sagcs 
that come into various ollice.s, tingding with 
excitement for (he public, but from which all 
iiit(;re.sfc has ev.aporated. ''.rinsse .spent telegrams nvo 
heaped up in clay.s M)d Then ('omc browns and 
wrapping-papers generally, and next a class for 
all sorts <»f coloured writiug-pcapers. There is 
also a division for odds ami end.s of .string, 
scrap.s of tape, and pieces of gunny and cain’a.s, 
all of which will l)y-aiid-by go to the making 
of brown paper, .Next we come to class ‘ H,’ 
into which all old account-book cover.s are set 
apart ; and many of these, unless some slioe- 
mauiifactnrers are sadly maiigned, are destined, 
sooner or later, to do duty as leather for ladies’ 
shoe “ sokes. It is said to be only wicked 
foreigners who do .such things. A good deal of 
the millboard material of which account-book 
covers are made is exported to Belgium, and 
it is said to be there that they are deftly made 
up into shoe-solc.s, just thinly faced with 
leather, so as to present a very .sinart and dur- 
able appeurarna?, xinlil they are worn on a wet 
day, when, of cour.se, there is nutful revela- 
tion. Torn newspapeixs and post,ers of vari(.)us 
kiinls form anotlier class of waste ; and finally, 
in class are deposifce<l various sorts of 

paper combined with canvas or linen, which 
have to be di8p(xse(I of separately, because the 
manufaiiturer.s’ acid, which wn‘li dis.solve the 
piivmr .into its original pulp, tviil not similarly 
reduce' the fibrous material 


The.se are the main classifuaitions, though 
tlicre are some olJier minor one.s. For in- 
stance, paper that is a good deal emhellished 
with .sealing-wax has to be separately dealt 
with ; and oiled paper, for wliich some offices 
luuke a certain amount of ii.se, has to be .speci- 
ally managed, since, if masse(l together in any 
considerable quantity, it i.s liable to .spontane- 
ous eombiistion, '.riien again, the waste- ]>aper 
bags c(»iitain a. certain number of magazines, 
many of xvbich have a market value, apart 
from that which tliey po.s.se.^s as wa.st(;'])aper, 
and Uiere are old ])rinletl books, such as out-of- 
ilabi dire<‘.tn]'ies: and ahnanai.'s, wiiirdi dealers arc 
sometimes willing in purcduise. d'hese may be 
sold withoni mutilation, 1)ut wu'th a grea,t deal 
(•>1“ the w;i,ste lierc, .sinffi ns letters and official 
docmiients, ecaihtlenlial ro|,i()ris, accoiuit-btiok.s, 
and so tm, this cannot, be <lone. At one time 
.such things u.^ed to lx; .'^old to manufacturers, 
who wiU'e r(X|uirt;d to enter into liond to pulp 
them at once. This arrangement did not ])ruve 
very sati.sfactory, and for a. linn:; goveimnnuit 
wa.sic-pu]ter was sent to \Te.slminstc]- Prison, 
or the one at (.^ddbaih I'ields, to be torn into 
fragments by the prisoner.^. d’his wa.s cc>n- 
tiiiued till 188.0, w'lien the 'Home SciU'etary 
came to (he conclusion that, ‘as n matter of 
policy,’ this arrangement wars uinlesiraljle, and 
eventually a ga.s-engine and pow(?rfu] guillotine 
cutting macliine.s were S(d up in tlie premi.se.s 
here in Earl »Street ; and all sorts of iettei’s 
and conndential documents are now passed 
down from the upper lioor, liy mean.® of 
‘hoppers’ and ‘.^hoots,’ to the machine.s, wliere 
they are sliced up into fragmenifi lor» sniall to 
permit of any soi-t of information being gained 
from them. Accfuint-lMJuks, after being .^tripped 
of thc;ii‘ cijver.®, have (ko headings of theii' pages 
.‘diced oil, and may tlnm l-e permitted to find 
tlieir way to tlie bnticr shop, or, if tliey hapjx.m 
to he of hand-made papei*, showing a .slightly 
ribbed surfa'-e, tkey will IVtcli a comparatively 
liigli pi’icc: f]-om gold-bcate.r.®, who find surh 
]xipi']* aiimirably adM|>ted to the reap li remen is 
ctf tlndi* business. ddn'V are al.«o purchasei'.s of 
old purcliments, a gavnl many t>f wldch lind 
their way to the wa.ste-paper depot, and wliicb, 
accoi'ding b> the kite.st official report, reali.se as 
much a.s £10 a hiimiredweiglit. 

Tliere are forty or fifty girl.® anti w’omeii 
always engaged at Earl Street in turning out 
and .sorting and cutting up and re-] ).*t eking into 
hag.s; and tlmugh it hxffi.-^ to be rather a diity 
business, and .Nome of it pretty hard work, em- 
ployment is eagerly .souglit iunv. They get 
regular employment of eight hours a day, and 
they earn about ten .shillings a week ; and what 
is more, if they do nctt bajipen to be married, 
tliis ten shillings a week regularly coming in 
generally enables them to do so witii very little 
delay. The most noticeable feature of their 
work i.s the I'etilling of the gunny-l»ngs after 
the sorting and cutting up. The receptacles are. 
suspendefl each by four hooked rope.s listened 
to the beams overhead. They are provided 
with Bi'obdingnagian w’ooden clubs to ram the 
papier down into the bag as it is filled in, but 
as a matter of practical experience they find 
it easier to get into the bags and tread it 
clown — one filling in while another works 
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iier way from tlie bottom of the sack to the 
top, and then descending by means of wooden 
steps. 

Turned out, dusted, sorted, cliopped np— if 

neceBsai*y filled in again, and weighed, the 

waste-paper is now taken in liaiul l)y one or 
other of the dozen men also employed about 
the place, and stowed away. ^ Periodically, pre- 
cise statements of wliat is in stock are drawn 
up and sent to all known dealers in such 
materials, and those of them who wish to buy 
any of tlie lots oObred to them return the lists 
with the highest bids they are prepared, to 
make, and tlie highest bidder becomes the pur- 
chaser, and cari'ies it off. The annual sales 
In’iiig in something over ,£10,000 a year, which, 
aceoLling to a:iTMngemeuts prevailing ii|j till 
1841, wouhl all have gone as 
ofliidal pockets. Tlie.sci were tlie good old times 
before the d4vil Ser\dce ‘ went to tlie dog.sd It 
was found in very many eases tliat tlie official 
wlio pocketed the proceeds of waste-paper liad 
the original ordering of the goods. The more 
he ordercal, the greater would he tlie waste, 
and tlie better for liis pocket ; and of course 
there was a dreadful h(,)wl when, in 1841, Mr 
MHluIlocli proposed a reform. The reform was 
indeed carried — on paper. But that too for a 
long time proved to be little better than waste- 
paper. The officials naturally entertained the 
strongest objection to relimpvishing their cus- 
tomary perquisites, and held oil to them, until 
a few of tliem were prosecuted for theft, or, to 
adojit tlie more polite qihraseology of a Treasury 
minute, for ‘the systematic misappropriation of 
public property ;’ and then for the lir.st time 
Mr M^dJnlloeh’s reform became a real one, and 
ever since all. waste lias been properly collected 
and sy.steinatically dealt witli. 


KiG:;p--M;AKrNG in Shetland. 

Tmk inanufacture of kelp was carried on with 
energy in Shetland more tli an fifty years ago ; 
and during the seventie.s tlie price touclied its 
higliest point— namely, 7s. 6d. per ewt. In tliose 
days the crofter-fisherman found kelp-making a 
considerable aid in enabling him to meet bis rent, 
and in providing food and cloth ing for bi.s family 
—often no easy task in Shetland, owing to frequent 
failure of crops and uncertain earnings from tlie 
sea. If a man had an energetic wife and grown-up 
daughters, his chances of good returns were the 
more certain. The local ‘merchants’ in most 
places r(‘a<lily bought up the kelp, paying for it 
in goods, of course : cash was seldom or never 
asked fur, from the fact that the seller-s knew 


the whole husiness ; and it was no rare thing 
to hear the panting, perspiring girl— ge.stieidat- 
ing wildly, and with fiery eye, and face white 
with passion — venting her feelings in velieineiit 
hingiiage at what slie justly termed robbery on 
the part of the merchant, who insisted upon lit) 
11)., or 1 Gwt. and 7 lb, to each hundred weiglit. 
We do not know if this was a universal custom 
in regard to kelp- weighing, but W’o can voucdi 
for the fact that this weiglit was taken in some 
of tlie islands. 

The maniilactnre of kelp in Shetland has 
now fallen off ; although in some of tlie islands 
one still see.*^, in passing along tlie cua.st, tlie 
fanriliar and well-known cloud of blue smoke 
arising pfroin some low-lying part of the shore. 
Tliere is a curious .superstition connected with 
kelp-hnrning. When the fire is first ligliteil 
eai'e must he taken that the wind is from' sncli 
a direction tliat the smoke will blow" land- 
wuirds ; if the smoke went to .seaward, tlie 
crop of sea ware next year won Id be destroyed. 
Such being the popular belief, no kelp lire\vas 
ever set alieht without first looking ‘ bow the 
wind lay.’ 

Tlie seaw'ced knowm to the islanders as. ‘red 
■wmit’ is the best, and many b infers of kelp 
w"ere so paiticiilar that ‘red* wairr ’ alone wms 
used, that they sometimes set a w’atch near tlie 
kiln during tlie hurniiig process. The ware is 
gathered in during the moiith.s of April to 8e])- 
teiiiher. This part of tlie w’ork is perforined by 
the women, Wading almost waist-deep into 
the sea, Avith bare feet and legs, and often 
scantily clad, tluw drag ashoi-e the dark -brown 
mas>ses of waire that are found floating near the 
surface. At other times they proceed in a small 
boat to outlying rocks— ‘.skerries ’—and with 
.sickle in hand, bending far over the gmnvale, 
they ent oil’ the W’arc and ‘tangle.s’ at arm’s- 
lengtli below the snilace of the waiter. After 
stormy w'eather ami liigh .seas masses of drift or 
detached w'are are thrown on shore, and this 
is eoiiiddered by the people more immediately 
concerned a.s a godsend. After all the ivare 
lims been gatliered it is put into roiiml .stacks 
and is spread oul- the linst dry day thereafter. 
This alternate spreading and stacking i.'^ con- 
tinued until the wuire as.sumes a light brown 
eoloui*, and at the .same time has become partially 
dry and brittle. An earthen box or enclosure, 
about fourteen indies broad and six iiicbe.s deep, 
and varying in length from eight to twelve 
feet, according to the quantity of wmre to 
be burned, is then formed of ‘foals’ or .sods 
built on a clean phjt of grass. Once lighted, 
tlie burning i.s kept going night and day, in 
a careful and systematic manner, care being 
taken to lay the w'are on evenlv ; and the 
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that it W'ouid not be given, and they W'cre quite ! ^^d^^'ved to biii'ii low' lor rakiiig, 

contuiit to .uykin';i of material, or .uoal. or 1 b “ T" ‘‘‘f 

A .. rp, , ..small garden rake to be pa.^sed Iroiii end to 

Hour, or tlie yaltte ol the kelp sohl. .Fhe kelp ^ i„„git„<li,,nl],v. At this stage 

Wits often matlo in out-ol-the-way places, anil tlie kelp is ii senii-liqni!] mass, of rcchlish 
at a di.Btance from tlie store-phice.s of tlie local; colour, and glowing like molten iron. When 
buyex^ ; and it was not an uncommon thin" to | tlie wnire has nil been burned the fire is put 
see girls and old women carrying thither filled | nut, .sen-water being used for the purpose, and 
‘Idaslues’ (straw baskets), the Aveigbt of a single ' the wdiole nuu^.*^ is then closely covered with 
kiashieful often being con.siderably in exce.ss oi‘ a | sods, and allowed to thnrougbly cool. It is 
lumdredweighf. The ])roces.s of Aveighing, hoAv- ! now" a soli<l, hard substance of a dark bluisb- 
ever, Avas to the seller tlie most irritating part of | black colour, and very heavy for its hulk. 
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W'ijou hard and cold, llie mass is broken 

up ]}y strnek witli liannners or heavy 

stones-'tdiieny the latter as being Uie most ready 
and plontii' 111 —and divided into pieces varying in 
weig'lit from three-quarters to one and a quarter 
liUijdred weight. The 'workers are, as may be 
ea.slly imagined, almost the. very colour of the 
; kelp — face, hands, and clothe.s being stained a 

i deep blue. But this is of little consequence, as 
the stnif seems to contain all tlie cleansing 
properties of a hrst-class soap, and washes oil' 
qiiiie freely ilrom the skhr, as well as from 
cotton anti woolleii fabrics, iodine, an e.v pensive 
and valiiabl(3 substance used largely in medicine 
and pliotograpJiy, is the chief substance of value 
cdiiuiiically extracted from kelp, and tlie demand 
for it at one time almost doubled the price of the 
article. Before, tills kelp was largely used in tlie 
producl.ioii of isuda or soap, and tdic residue, afler 
the iodine Is extracted, is used fur the 

inirpose. 


THE YAQUl INDIANS. 

The Ynqui Indians are the mo.st populous 
aboriginal tribe dwelling in the ]\lexicau pro- 
vince of Sonora. Before the advent of the 
Spaniards they were the most numerous and 
poweiAil race in Northern Mexico, and were 
then, as nowq an exceedingly peaceful people. 
They tilled the sod and raised laige crops of 
grain, ami even imhdged in many of the minor 
manufactures, making an excellent pottery, and 
weaving blankets and woollen fabrics, which they 
exported or tiaded with their neighbours. Since 
I he Spanish conquest, wlierever tliey have been 
left to tliernsoives, ilniy have remained an 
indepeiiclent, yclf-siipporting people ; but tluit 
inlierent faculty for oppression aud e.xtorlion, 
j i everywiuu'e common to Spanish peoples, has 
decimated their numbers and driven, mauy of 
'! j llmni into open rebellion against the recognised 
i'i ! an til ori ties. 

■ j Shortly after the arrival of the Sjianiards thuu- 
I sands of these Indiams were enslaved aud diiven 
j at the point of the musket to work the gold aud 
I silver mines of the country. So ruthle.ss were 
, 1 their taskmasters, and so blind to their ow.n 
. j interests in the eager rindi for wealih, that 
! thousands, some good authorities say hundreds 
j of tliousaruls of slaves, were literally worked to 
death. 

yrids state of alfairs coiitiuiied until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when the Spaniards 
saw their folly in killing the geese which laid 
the golden eggs, and somewiiat 'moderated their 
hard treatment of the native races all over 
Me.xicu ; hut it was not until the beginning of 
' ■ the nineteenth century that their lot became 
, ..bearable, aud it has gradually improved from 
that date* 

' 1 Nearly all tlie work in the Sonora mines, and 
.| nmdi agricultural labour as well, is done by 
I the Yaquis, As the traveller takes the train 
through the country he will notice here and 
there little bauds of them on. the railroad track, 

. ” barefooted or in sandals, working imliistrionsly, 


and exhibiling an activity and gaiety in marked 
contrast to the sullen, browbeaten, Mexican 
laboure.v. This last is, after all, only a mixed 
Indian, in whose veins courses the blood of many 
tribes, intermingled with a dash of Bpanish. 
Nominally free men, in ninety -nine eases out 
of a luuidred they hnd tliat their freedom begins 
and ends with the word ; for though there is 
now no legal slavery in Mexico, tlie Indians 
are still kep)t in a state of servitude by the 
superior wit and fni esse of their niasters. Tor 
example, it is the common law everywhere in 
Mexico that wheri a labourer is indebted to his 
master lie must stay with liim and work off the 
debt. Now, the proprietor of a large liacienda, 
say ten or iifteeii leagues square, pays li is huiids 
entiredy, it may be said, in provisions and 
merchandise. .lie keeps always on hand a 
large stock of the common necessaries of life 
and the cheaper kinds of clothing. These he 
disposes of at outrageous prices, and always 
keeps his workers so much in debt that there 
is seldom, if eve]*, a piece of jnoney given to 
theji), work they ever so hard or industriously. 
As the proprietor of the liacienda is the only 
one who keeps a record of such transactions, 
and the Indian is positively forbidden to keep 
any account .for himself, it will be seen that 
it is no ditlicult matter for liiin to be iin ariably 
in debt. 

Tins system is bad enough as conducted on 
the hraciendas, but it is infinitely worse in 
the mines, where many of the Yaqiiis are yet 
woi-ked and overworked in a niamier tiiat 
reminds one of the days of CIc/rtes. 

In the Altar milling district on the Pacific 
coast is a ctmcessiuii Jointly owned by several 
Mexican families, having an area of live iiuu- 
dred aud forty s(piare miles. This is the .Llanos 
and Cienega (.kniccssion, a strip of as jlch 
iiijiicral coiint]*y as is anywhere to be found 
in the world. in length it measures some 
twenty” leugue.s, ami is ihree leagues wide. For 
over two liundnul years it has hceii wojked 
for gold by llic Spaniards and i\iexica'ns two 
hundred yeai's that we kimw of, and tloubtlcss 
for ceutirries before that, as now and again are 
unearthed stone implements of a time tlmt long 
aniedale the arrival of the Spaiiiartls. iudiau 
traditions also tell of vast quaiititie.s of gold 
having been taken therelTom and sent down 
to the city of Mexico to the Aztec kings and 
to tlie Montezuinas, 

Tlie sysl.eiu of winning the gold from the 
alluviai there adopted is diliereut from any 
method seen outside of Mexico. In working 
alluvial diggings, generally known as placer 
mining, it is customary to obtain the gold by 
means of a running stream of water directed 
through sluice-boxes, the gold settling by its own 
weight in the rillies at the bottom, while the 
gravel is carried away in the stream. So 
absolutely necessary is water regarded for this 
class of raining, that where there is lione at hand 
placer ruining is abandoned as being hopedess ; 
but in the dry districts o.f Mexico the natives 
have contrived a machine to extract the gold 
from the alluvial wljich sets the commonly 
accepted theory at clehance. So fai-, indeed, 
have they gone in the opposite direction, that 
the drier the soil the easier they find it to 
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worlCj and water of any ^^did, even a slight | 
shower of rain, they find detrimental to the | 
working of tlitvir inachines. ' 

The macliine looks like a heavy canvas-topped 
tablej with a hopper at one end. Into this 
hopper the gravel is thrown, and the table 
being placed in a slanting position the gravel 
and "dirt fall down over its surface. Across 
the canvas top are nailed strips of wood, A 
bellov/s like a; blacksinith’s, kept in constant 
motion underneath, gives tlie canvas an. iiu- 
diilating niovement, which forces tlie dirt over 
its surface and I'etains the heavy particles of 
gold beliiud the wooden slats. The principle is 
the same as in the ordinary water method of 
extraction. 

In the Llanos and. Cienega Concession are 
the two little towns, El Tero ami El Yacpii, 
about a mile and a half apart. The population 
of eacli is about eight liundred souls, and 
probably two hundred of the total niunber are 
Mexicans, and tlie balance Yaipiis. Witliin a 
radius of three or four miles from both settle- 
nieiifcsj a hundred and fifty machines are kept 
steu<li]y employed. Five Yaipiis dig up the 
gravel and attend to eacli machine, while a 
Mexican foreman stands by and, lazily puffing 
a cigarette, superintends the job. It is this 
foreman’s duty to collect the gold, and at the 
end of each day turn it in to the proprietor 
of the mines. The ta.sk set for each little gang 
is the treatment of twenty-six tons of alluvial 
per diem. At first this does not seem so 
excnhitiint,. but Y;hen one considers that the 
gravel lias all to be sifted in order to separate 
the large stones from the pay dirt, and tliafc 
muclr of it has to be carried up out of deep 
holes, in leathern sacks on the heads of the 
workers, it is seen at once that this is indeed 
a heavy task. And the pay for this labour 
amounts to the muniiicent sum of teiiponce a 
day. This v/ovild be little enough if the wages 
were paid in moue^^ ; but when we consider 
that even this small wage is taken in trade at 
tlie mine-owners’ .store, where no article is sold 
at a le.'^s price than a hundred per cuiit. above 
that which obiain.s in the town, it will be 
seen what a beggarly pittance theii's is. 

And yet the Yarpii doesn’t grumble at his 
lot, oven to Ins companions. He is always 
good-natured and generally smiling, even though 
he be so tired tliat at night-time he can scarcely 
crawl liome to his wife and children, for his 
daily task. re(|iiires twelve and sometimes four- 
teen hours to accomplish. The greater part 
of that time ho i.s working bencatli an almost 
troi)ieal .sun, which .sends the mercury up to 
a humlred and ten degrees for many con- 
secutive hours ; and there are times when even 
; a hundred and eighteen and a hundred and 

I twenty degrees are registered. Ko Mexican 

! labourer, or indeed any other class o.f men, 

could stiiml the work. 

A queer-looking home Is the Yaqui’s liut. It 
is built of branches of the oquetoa biisli, a 

species of tlioni. The roof is made of brush 
carelessly thrown on the top. In this liome 
evidently little effort has been made to keep out 
tlie fresh air, as one can see througli the sides 
as easily as through a lattice-work. This is no 
drawback to the Yaqui, who for eight months 


of the, twelve .sltH,‘ps and cooks outside ; their 
hut in the iiieinitimo being used as a .store for 
all tlieir worldly goods and possessions, which, 
as might b(?, expected, do not amount to much, 
eitlier in qiuuitity or in value— a snuill supply 
of provisioiLS, some cooking utensils, and a very 
spare assortment of clothing and bedding. j\l ucii 
bedding they neither have nor need, as during 
tliree-lourtliB of tlie year the nights am so warm 
that coveriug of any kind k imnecessftry, and 
tlie remaining quarter is only cool enough, at 
niglit-time to make the women wrap tlioir shawls 
more clo.sely ruuiid, them, and the men crawl 
under tlieir scrapes. 

The Yaqiir.s scrape serves a iiunibe].’ of 
purposes, ft is his bed and blauln-t iluring 
tlie cool weather of the winter iiiglits ; lii.s 
cloak in tlie spring mor.uing.3 when tlie air is 
yet brisk before the sun warms the atinOi-p]itn*e ; 
and Ids {^addle-blanket when he is travelling on 
horseback. It is a gaudily coloured affair, a 
blanket in which all the colours of the rain- 
bow are to be counted. And. yet it i.s not 
iniattractive ; the pattern, quaint and unusual, 
is woven villi u regularity and preifision which 
speak well for the deftness of the weavers ; 
and tlie colours, often ghiriiig, are placed in such 
cunning juxtaposition that one can seldom pick 
I out a single serape that could in reason be 
^ culled ugly, Sei-apes are cheap too ; a small one, 
seven feet by four, can be purcha.sed for a sum 
equivalent to ten .shillings. As tlie majority of 
them are very thick and strongly^ made tliey 
form excellent rugs, superior for durability and 
neatne.ss of de.sign to many imitation oriental 
rugs, for wliicli much higher prices arc obtained. 

Bhamefully as he has been misused for 
generations, every one who eume.s in cuiitnct 
with the Yhtq 111 gives him credit for being a 
guod industrious iudiun. Eeither better nor 
worse tlmn oilier places in Sonora is tlie ircat- 
luent accorded to Id in on the Llanos and 
Cienega Conce.s.siom These mines suY>poit in 
luxury a score of wealthy famiUe.s in the city 
of .Mexico, and a.s many indolent, dift.'^ijiated 
iMexiciin oversee rs in the province of Sonora, 
wlio squander at the gaming tables in Ilermo- 
sillo ami Guaymas thou.sumls of pouiul.s with a 
nonchalance that is only to be accounted for 
by the fact that they feel .secure in a never- 
ending supply of the precious metal to be 
garnered at their order liy a herd of , docile 
Iiuliuus. It i.s c.stimated that the gold from 
this cuncessioti, which is W’orfcli tliree poiind.^j 
fffteen shillings an ounce, co.sts only seventeen 
.shillings an ounce to produce. 

Down in Hermosiilo the Government of 
Sonora considers it has an Indian que.stion. 
So it has in a uumiier, one that it lias 
raised itself, and for which it is entirely re- 
sponsible. Mexican-like, the Sonora Govern- 
ment some years ago conffiscated the lauds 
along the course of the Yaqui Eivei', wliich had 
from time immemoriiil been owned by the 
Yaqui tribe. This land the Government recently 
sold to an American comi>any, which intends, 
after directing the Yaqui Eivei? over its fertile 
soil, to rai.se large crops of tobacco and coffee 
for the European iiiarkets. Angered at wdiat 
they consider a barefaced rubbery, a portion of 
the tribe went on the warpath, and bade deffauce 
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tii tile troops sent ngjiiiiBt tliein. For over twenty 
years lias llie Guvernuieiit tried to subjugate tliia 
little baud of warriors, but without success since 
the year IHcSfi, when liaving been driven away 
from tbe river, they took to tlie mountain.^, 
from which they have Bevel* been dislodged. 
As a lighting man the Yaqui is a success. 
The same (pialitie.s of perseverance and grit 
which go to make him an excellent worker 
also make liim an enemy not to be despised. 
Time aftm* time have the Bonura troops 
](!i‘t tlic capital to settle ting Yaqni rpiestion, 
and ea(di t.ime liave tlu\y returned consider- 
ably reduced in numliers. In tbe moun- 
tains, where the Indians are tliorouglily at 
liome. they paticmtly await the coining of the 
troops, and distributed ovijv tbe op(in couiiti'y, 
eatdi man ensconced beliind a cactus bush, 
patic.iiUy return shot for shot witli tlie 
eaieiny. As they know every foot of the 
country, and each man hglits on liis own 
account, with never a thought of surrender 
even if woiunled, the poorly coiiimaiided and 
wor.se ecpiijiped soldiery get tired of the job 
long before tlm Indians. At niglit-time, singly 
and in pairs, tlie Yaqiiis crawl from one bunch 
of cactus to anotlier, luiseeii by tlie .sen trie.s, 
whom they .shoot down, and then the bulk of 
their forces, which are not far away, rinsh up, 
and after firing two or three volleys into 
the Mexican camp disperse in all directions. 
As they never form into a conijiact body, the 
.soldiers cannot get the .satisfaction of a pitched 
battle, but have to submit to a deinoralising 
system of guerilla warfare. After a brief cam- 
paign of this luhsatisfactory lighting, disheartened 
and vavKpiished, the soldiers retreat. 

In any otlier country such a .-^tate of affairs 
would not last long, dlie open relxdlion of an 
aboriginal tribe woul'I be cnished witli an iron 
hand ; hut in Me.vico, where nobody is ever in 
a hiiriT, tbi.s warfare is allowed to rdrag itsidf 
tbrnigii luauy ymir^^ 

It is in thi.s way. The Me.xican army is 

mainly comj)osed of recruits forced into its 
ranks fz’uin tlie jail.s. A prisoner Is I'eleased 

from confinement on condition that he en- 
lists in the army ; thus the cost of keeping 

him in Jail at the expense of the state is 

avoided, and frequently ft man i.s .sentenced to 
eiilistmeut without ever being sent to jail, with 
the same economical end in view. 

This method of recruiting the army prevails 
to a greater or le.ss extant all through Mexicis, 
and is moi’e [lurticularly tlie rule in tlie pro- 
vince of Bonoi'a, wljeiM not infrerpienily a 
whole regiment, liarring tlie iion-commissloned 
and cominis.sioned olliccrs, i.s composed of criini- 
nals. EYith a regiment .so i*ecruited it is not 
surprising that there are many desertions, and 
that esprif- c/c corpi^ U entirely Ijickiug. 

• Before going to the Front the.^e criminal soldiers 
,-liave often been given hut tliree or four weeks’ 
drill in company ami regimental movements. 
.This is perhaps c.onshlered enough to get tliem 
To the point where the enemy are to be foiiml, 
hilt ' it Is not sulHcient to inculcate di.sciplirio, 
' aikl enable them to overcome tbe Yhujui with 
his demorali.sing style of warfare, Unde.r these 
circunistfxnces, no one ought lie snrpii-^cd 
that the YiupiiH hedd up their lltig, and 


laugh at the Gov^ernment. So repeatedly luive 
they beaten tlie ti'oops sent against them tliat 
they do not now look upon war at all seritaisly ; 
indeed, they rather enjoy it tluin otlierwise, 
sometimes provoking it just to get posses.sion of 
the coimai.s.sanat wagoms with their conteiifc.s, 
and the ritle.s and ammunition of the troop.s. 

Of the Yaqui.s on the waiqiath, the number 
is relatively very small, and the fighting 
strengtli of the ti'ibe is kept up in thi.s way. 
Ab soon as the chief i.s informed by lii.s scouts 
that a detacliment of soldier.s i.s advancing 
to demand his .siUTender, or to exterminate 
his band of followers, be at once sends out 
messenger.s in every direction to tbe di.strict; 
where he know.s bodies of his clan.smeii are 
working. In a short while, by twos and 
j threes, they .straggle in, and coming from many 
* quarters they swell the Yaqui army to re.si)ectable 
proportions. 

After liaving stayed away from their employ- 
ment long enough to see the troop.s return, 
they go back to work as if nothing luul 
liappened. Tliiis has the Yaqui war been pro- 
longed for years, it is reasoiialdy supposed, 
liowever, that a termination to this strife may 
be looked for before another year pa.sse.s awa}*. 
The American company which has bouglit the 
lambs in di.spute from the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and has spent large sums of money 
during the last few years in digging irrigation 
ditche.s for the cultivation of the soil, which 
i.s .said to be the ricbe.st in B.'iiiora, and 
capable of producing most remarkable crops of 
tobacco, coffee, cotton, and sugar, is now ready 
to begin ciiltivatiou. It will tlierefore be 
necessary for tbe Government to suppress the 
imsuiTection. Among tho.se intere.sled in the 
completion of tlie irrigation ditches, and the 
ultimate cultivation of all tbul ric.b ramutry 
ahmg the cour.se of ilie Yacpd river, theie i.s a 
growing opinion Hiut the war will <lie <mt a.s 
soon as the call for labonrers is iuNird in the 
lamb The Indian.s will tlam only he too glad 
to obtain .steady work with the as.suraiicc of 
good wage.s ; and thi.s will be guaranteed them 
by the landowners, who will need all tlie labour 
the country can ailbrd to sow and harvest Ibeir 
I crops. 

i In future year.s these Tndiams, strong and 
' intelligent as they are, and addicted to few 
I vice.s, will become tlie backbone of llie workiiig- 
j classes of Sonorii, and will add an untold sum 
j to the value of one of the most promising 
j countries in tbe world, a value wldcli niider 
blexieun misrule alone would never have been 
dreamt of. 


THE SWEETEST THINH IH THE WOELD. 

On tell me what are the sweete.sfc thing.s 
In nature er iu art ? 

Sweoi is the somid of the trembling strings, 
Sweet i.s tho living voi(3e that sings, 

Eat sweetest the fount wlience music .springs, 
The loving, silent heart. 

Davii> Andeuson. 
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JOURNALISTIC REMUNERATION. 

The remuneration of writers generally proves an 
interesting subject in these days when so many 
people of all grades and classes make use of the 
pen as a walking-stick; nevertheless this is a 
side of the great question strangely neglected by 
the so-called hand-books to journal ism. People 
who only write occasionally have, as a rule, very 
curions ideas of what their efforts are worth from 
a niercenary point of view, and it must be under- 
stood that in this article no attempt is to be made 
to compare or dilate upon the incomes of salaried 
journalists, the enlightenment of the 1 fugitive 
contributor’ alone being considered. 

There can be little doubt that the great literary 
boom, Coiicerning which that veteran journalist, 
Mr James Payii, prophesied some sixteen years 
;;igo, is now in our midst. Nearly every <lay sees 
tlie birth of some new issue, and hence in London, 
where papers on the bookstalls are returnable, the 
bookstalls at the railway stations threaten to ex- 
tend into the tunnels, so great is the strain upon 
their accommodation. It is still, however, the 
custom to speak slightingly of journalism as an 
ill-paid and half-starved profession ; Mr Stead 
lias said that a man must be unusually mentally 
active, and ever on the alert, to make four or 
five pounds a ’week; but the latter observation 
wais made some few years ago, and hardly applies 
to the present state of affairs in the journalistic 
world. In fact, an energetic and capable ‘free- 
lance’ can pick tip a very snug little income, 
untrammelled by any of the drawbacks of an 
office life; and while all cannot be members of 
the regular staff of a newspaper, it should be 
remembered that there is always room for good 
copy, even in the most exclusive of journals. 
Unquestionably most of the best writing for the 
Press is done by the 4Tee-lance;’ his articles 
must be good or they will be rejected. 

The Tivie$ will pay from five to ten guineas 
for an article contributed by a* correspondent, 
and rather than lose a good one, considerably 
more. If one has really got anything to say of 


great public interest, or any information of a 
peculiarly exclusive character, it is always better 
i to begin with the Jupiter of Printing House 
I Square. No paper is more prompt and courteous 
I in returning uusuitable manuscript, provided, of 
I course, that the golden rule of always enclosing 
I a fully stamped and ail dressed envelope is care- 
I fully attended to. The rate on the otlier great 
London dailies is, as a rule, two guineas per 
column ; the Telegraph, thQ Daily New^, 

the Standanl, and the Momimj Post all paying 
that sum. Formerly the Daily Ghronicle woiild 
have nothing to do with that obsolete coin, the 
guinea, reckoning its remiineration in pounds, and 
that at the rate, of one to a colunm ; hut with 
increased circulation the rate has probably made 
a corresponding advance. Articles exceeding a 
column in leiigtli, or at the most a colmiin and a 
‘stick,’ are not encouraged. As a well-known 
newspaper manager once told the writer, /irticles 
should just turn the colninn and no more ; space 
being an important consideration with nil editors, 
and therefore allowance for copy exceeding the 
column is rarely given, payment being hi reality 
I two guineas for an article rather than per 
; column ; though the Daily News always givms 
j its contributors the benefit for all that is printed. 
The ^halfpenny ’ mornings vary so much in size, 
that it is diilicult to lay down any hard and fast 
rule concerning tlieir scale of rein iiiieration. A 
guinea and a half per coiuinn will be found near 
the mark, the latter being the rate on that ex- 
tremely prosperous venture, the Daily Mail; while 
the provincial dailies rarely exceed an honorarium 
of one guinea. The daily morning journals, how- 
ever, take very little from outsiders, having large 
staffs and correspondents of their own in all parts 
of the world ; therefore the free-lance will do far 
better by bombarding the evening papers with his 
lucubrations, since for their copy these subsist 
to a far greater extent upon that sent in from 
extraneous quarters. 

Among the Loudon evening newspapers the 
Fall Mall Gazette holds pride of place for mo.st 
munificently rewarding its contributors, two 
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guiijciiis per cohiinn being th(3 usual rate, while 
i'or special articles a good deal more is given. 
The Evenim Standard ^ w’bose literary matter is 
practically 'confine<l to the entertainiiig essays 
that form the leading feature of its outside page, 
pa3'S for them at the rate of two guineas a column, 
but a contributor fortunate enough to I’eceive a 
proof will have to wait some time before his 
article will appear. The Jamds Gazattc at one 
time was said to pay as mudv as three guineas 
for an article, now tl'ie remuneration i.s a guinea 
and a half, wliilc should the copy .submitted be 
converted into a Meadei'A two guineas will be 
allowed. The IfG?stmyimt€7' Gamtie pays a guinea 
and a lialf per column ; and during lilaron Gi'init’s 
rdffhne tliis was the sum given by the Echo, which 
now rarely renders inore than a guiiKia. Tlie 
Globe rewards the writers of its turnovers ’ with 
a guinea ; and as with such a small paper space is 
very much cramped, littm*ateur.s Bhould be careful 
to cut their effusions intended for this journal as 
short as possible. 

Tlie weekly reviews, the Spedalor, the Saturduy 
Beniew, give as miicli as five guineas for 
accepted articles, but in their case .special atten- 
tion should be drawn to the editorial warning^ 
that the sending of a proof is no guarantee of 
acceptance. Tlie editor.? of these periodicals 
appear to agree with the dictum of e.very thing 
reading raw in manuscript, and not improbably 
strike a proof of anything that seems promising. 
Again, contribuiors sliould be careful to keep 
copies of their manuscript, since the rule that no 
rejected matter can be I'eturned, even when 
stamps are enclo.sed, is rigidly vadhered to. 

The remuneration for the letterpress of the 
weekly ill nstrated papers it is impossible to define ; 
for since this class of journal is so entirely at the 
mercy of the art-editor, contributing articles to 
them is fraught with a good deal csf uncertainty* 
Probably no paper.? have done rn ore toward.? 
bettering the eoudition of the middle-class author 
and sharp paragrapheiv thaii those of what are 
known a.9 the ' bits ’ class. During its early years 
the foreruTiiier of innumerable similar 
productions, only paid one guinea for its weekly 
prize-.story, oufeide contributions for its other 
columns not being invited ; now, however, one 
guinea per column is tlie rate througli out the paper, 
and quite recently a special premium page has 
been instituted on which the renumeral ion is at 
double the above. Ausioers, the Success^ the Golden. 
Penny all pay one guinea per colnmii ; and the 
linst-named by the weekly award of a five-pound 
note for what i.s con.sidered the best article in 
each is.sne may be said to reward its fortunate 
recipient in a truly liberal manner. PearsoEs 
Weekly gives two guineas a column for original 
article.? ; and tlii-s .slndl close our li.st. 

One of the nio.st important eonsiderations, lunv- 
ever, to the great army of writers Is the qiie.stion 
of when they are paicl for their W'ork. A paper 
might offer to pay ten pound.? a column, but if 
'one/ had to wait several years for it, the hriiliancy 
of such an arrangemeirt would in tlie meantime 
lose some of its lustre. In America many 
maga/.ines and ^ newspapers pay promptly oh 
acceptance, and it is often urged that Engli.sh 
. editors should follow their example. Over here 
numthly. settlement.? are the general rule, tliough 
/•a lew o&ces like the Daily News, for instance, pay 


their contributors weekly. One of the promptest 
new.spaper.s under the former arrangement is the 
St James’s Gamite, which mails its cheque.? on 
tlie first of each month, while the majority clear 
them off as fast as circumstances wall permit ; at 
any rate contributors need suffer no uneasines.? on 
thi.s score. 

Much also has been -written conceniing the 
relations between editor and contributor, clerical 
editors being frequently singled out as being 
sadly deficient in tlie rules of official politeness'; 
as a matter of fact, high-clas.s trade journals 
are the mo.st punctilious in this respect, their 
courtesy and good-feeling often coming as a 
surprise to those who have received what to 
them may seem unnecessary rebuffs in the gentle 
art of contrilmting manuscripts — as far as the 
general run of periodicals i.s concerned. 


THE FASCINATI(3N OF THE KING. 

CHAPTER XI. {continued). 

‘The ca.se is as follow.?, my lord. This evening, 
after General Eocliti’.s death, and w'hen Hi.s Miij'esfy 
had entered the palace with you, my fir.st work 
was to x>ack the troops back to their barracks, 
then to .see that the traitor’s body was conveyed 
to the mortuary to await burial. After that had 
been done I doubled the sentries on the walls 
in case the French should come up a.s Eoclie had 
arranged, and then set off to find the man who 
liad been rny wretched predecessors accomplice. 
Taking a sergeant and half-a-dozen men wit.li me, 
I searched every part of the citadel in which he 
could pos.sibly have found a hiding-place, but with- 
out siicces.?. At la.st, however, a man came to 
report having seen the individual in question 
crouching behind the great water-tanks between the 
barracks and tlie arsenah dk i ther we rcqiai red ai i d 
captured our inan. He did not attempt to I’e.^ist, 
but wliined coiitiniially for mercy, imngining, I can. 
only siippo.se, that he would be soon put to diN-ith. 
I did not undeceive him, but had him conveyed to 
the guardroom, where I questioned liim I'egarding 
the plot ill wdiich he had assisted, How^ever good 
a eomspirator lie may have been, he jiroved a 
despicable coward when driven in to a corner. At 
first his answers were evasive, and he devoted liim- 
,^elf to denying all connection ivitli the cons]nracy 
in question. Seeing lhi.s, I resolved to play a game 
of bluff’, and, suimnnning the sergeant, ordered 
him to take a couple of files and leaA the man to a 
secluded place behind the arsenal and shof»t him 
at once. Thi.s brought the fellow to his sense.?. 
He grovelled upon the floor, iin])lored mercy, and 
finalljr confessed outright. From what he said I 
gathered that Roche and himself were alone con- 
cerned in the plot. None of the other officers of the 
garrison nor the palace official s played any part 
m it -whatever. 1 questioned him as to Roche’s 
intention,? in the event of success crowning their 
efforts, and learnt the following. It appears that 
the gaiTi.son -ivas to marcli out and be auniliilated 
in the jungle about twenty miles from the city. 
Tlie Freucii were then to walk in without resist- 
ance. Eoclm was to receive a reward of ten 
Ihoiisand pound.? and an important po.silion in the 
Tonquin force.?, wliile he, my informant:, it %va.? 
arranged should receive five thousand francs as 
liis .share of the infamous transaction,’ 
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‘ But hi the event of tlie.ir not heliig t^ucce,.«sful, 
what was to lu'ippen then, lashed. 

‘That is exactly what I am coining to,’ he 
auBwered. *At first the fellow seemed reluctant 
to tell me, but upon my rising from my seat and 
bidding the sergeant lead him oil' to execution lie 
soon hiuud his tongue ; and this is what came out. 
In tlie event of the’niessenger not retni'iiing to the 
camp with, the order for the troops to advance, 
twenty-four hours were to ela];)se. ddien if all 
were satisfactory at tlie citadel and the necessary 
arrangements liad been made, exactly at ton. 
o’clock on the night following, Itoclie was to 
display two lanterns on tlie western wall foi* live 
minntes, to lie followed by a single lantern, whicli, 
woiild be swung to and fro for tliree. A horse- 
inan ndic) liad been watcliing from a spot in tlm 
jungle wouhi then set oif and convey tlie 
rntelligence to the commanders of the tiiuops, who 
wonhrat once advance, Boclie agreeing to let them 
in by the main gate before daylight.’ 

‘ The scoundrel— the double-dyed treacherous 
scoundrel,’ I cried, striking my fist upon the table. 
‘But vsurely, Brennan, there may be some way in 
which we can torn this to account,’ 

‘That is exactly wliy I worried you witli my 
news to-i:iiglit,’ reidied Brennan. ‘ Had it been less 
inipGrtarit' l should have kept it to myself until 
to-moiTow.’ 

‘ I am glad you did not. But there is one thing 
we iiiiist find out first,’ I said, ‘and that is where 
the force tliat is to attack the citadel is encamped. 
Do you know V \ 

‘ in the jungle about thirty miles to the west- 
ward of the cily I ].>elieve,’ he answered. ‘ But T 
do not know ' the exact locality— however, we 
should have no ditliculty in ol'>taiiiing it from the 
prisoner. Jf you wdsli it I will go and rpxestion 
him at once.’ 

‘Tliat would he the better plan T think,’ I 
answered. Tlam as an idea st.ruek me T continueil ; 

‘ On second thoughts I think I will accompany yon. 
Whiire shall we find, the prisoner'?’ 

‘ fn the cells behind the liarvacks rriy lord,’ he 
replied. ‘I have placed a senti'y over him that 
theiTi may be no possible chance rd his escaping.’ 

‘ Very good. Then if you will lead the way, I 
will follow you.’ 

‘ But you are worn out — and’ 

‘x\ud the husinesB upon which we are embark- 
ing is more imjxortant than any feeling of fatigue, 
I believe you were going to sa}-. Come, come, 
genemlj’ L interrupted, ‘let us get on. Tbe 
sooner we have questioned him and I have 
ascertained what I want to know the sooner I shall 
he able to get to my l)ed.’ 

With that we let ouvselves out by a side-door, 
and proceeded across the great courtyard, now 
cliill wdtli the newness of the morning, and 2 '>ast the 
barracks to tlie. cells xvhere the man in question 
was confined. A sentry with loaded rifie was 
jxacing up and down the stones before tbe door, 
but when he saw us enter the yard, he halted and 
came to the present. The general had taken the 
2 >reeautimi to keep the key liimself ; with it lie 
now opened the door, and we entered. 

It was evident the prisoner had not attempted 
to sleep, hut was still seated on his bed-place juBt 
?is his guard had left lam, w^aiting with a scared 
face for lus sentence to he jwonounced. upon him. 
Tlie lantern which was placed outside the window 




did not give a very good light, so I brought it in 
and hung it upon a nail above the bed. Blaving 
done this 1 tnnuHl to examine the man before me. 
He was a tall fellow with a not unhandsome face ; 
wore a huge heard and moiuitaclie, was well set 
nj), and evidently of decent birth. There xv;‘i.9, 
liowever, something about liis face that sceme<l 
strangely familiar to mo, 1 hough I could not tell 
w-he,re i had met it before. Suddenly it dawned 
upon me, and a .second later I turned to Brennan 
and said in German : 

‘Will you oblige mo by sending for a barber ? 

I want to have tliis fellow shaved.’ 

He looked surprised, but iiiiogining I had .some 
very good reason for my singular reque.st, did 
as I asked witliout eoniiiienfc. W'lien the man 
arrived, the opjeraldon was pe.i.'formed, not, liowever, 
without a sliDW of reluctance upon the ]:irisoner’8 
part While the work: was proceeding, 1 took the 
general outside, and after it xvas finislied led him 
into the cell vagain. 

‘ Now,’ I said, ‘ oblige me by looking at the 
man, and tell me. wliere you have seen him. before. 
I think it i.s just jmssible you may see a likenes.s 
to .some one you have met.’ 

Brennan looked and then turned .sliarpl}^ round 
to me. 

‘He is the native wdio attempted the king’s life 
on lii.s wedding day, and who swore he did not 
know a 'word of French. I should recognise him 
anywhere.’ 

At this the ^wisoner, imagining tbnthis doom 
xvas decreed, fell iirion lii.s knee.s and wliined piti- 
fully for mercy. 

‘Get up,’ said the genera,!, wdth. an expu'ession of 
disgust upon hi.s face .such as I cannot hope to 
describe to you. ‘ If you want, to .save your mi.ser- 
ahle life, yow had IxUtcr collect ycuir wits and 
jirepune to ari.swer truthfully the questions his 
lordship is going to ]nit to you. Otherwise you 
die in an hour.’ 

‘ I will an.swer,’ whined the ina,n, licking his dry 
lips and almost grovelling in hi.s eagernc?.^s t,o 
betray his friends. ‘ I swear to you I will answer 
truthful 1 3 ' an^v questions you may put to me.’ 

' ‘Then tell us wlirn'e the French force is located 
tdiat was to march in hem to-night,’ I said. 

‘They are encaniiied on a plain in the jungle 
twenty -nine miles to the we.stward of the city.’ 

‘ Whereabouts is this plain V 

‘ It is three miles I>eyond the lake in the liills, 
called by the native.s the hike of A-Tliou.’ 

I turned to Brennan, who knew the country a.s 
'well as any man in it. 

‘ Do you knoAv the ^fiace i’ I a.dcod. 

‘ I know the lake of A-Tlioii well enough/ he 
answered, ‘hut I do not kiioxv the plain he 
speaks of. To the. be.st of my knmvkdge, it is 
all dense jungle thereabouts, into whicli very few 
native.s have penetrated,’ 

1 turned to the prisoner again, 

‘If jnni are deceiving mf3, it will be the 'wor.se 
for you. Siip230.sing I gave you tlie cliance, could 
you lead us to this plain you speak of 'V 

‘ With, my eyes shut/ he answered confidently. 
‘If you will but spare my life, I will take yon 
there in almost half the time that you would 
reach, it by any other road. I know a way 
throiigli a certain ]iass in the hills that cuts off 
half the distance.’ 

‘Do the French know of this short cut?’ 
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* Perfectly well. I showed it to their com- 
iiiairler myself only a week ago.’ 

‘And Ijow long will it take us to reach this pass 
proceeding on footP 

‘Not more than four lioiirs. I did the distance 
myself on foot in that timed 

‘Conhl yoii take us there under cover of riightP 
‘Day or night will he the .same to me.’ 

I looked at Frennaii and lie loolced at me. I 
then informed tlie prisoner tliat we would give 
him a decision in an hourj and signing to 'the 
general to follow me, left the cell, taking the 
pj‘eeautiun to remove the lantera, and to lock 
tile dour earefully after ua wlien we went out. 
I could .scarcely contain my eag(’rnes.s, and once 
iniek iiMiiy own room I Bpoke. 

' If wlifi't this man has told us proves to be true,’ 
I said, rufichiiig down a map from the wall, ‘ we 
may he aide to turn Koche’s ti-eacliery to good 
account after all. Tlie enemj’-, as you are aware, 
have distributed their forces as follow.s : One 
portion is here, within the frontier, and was 
yesterday defeated by General Du Berg. A second 
is now encamped in the jungle, which I will mark 
here. That i.s the force which is to seize the 
cai>ital, and having garrisoned it is to turn south 
and fall upon the king’s army in the rear. The 
third, which is also the weake.st, is hastening up 
from the eastward in this direction in order to 
afford support to that engaged by Du Berg. Now 
the plan I have in my mind is as follows : You 
must i*ememl)er no word has been carried to the 
foe that their plot lias failed. Therefore we must 
allow no one out of the citadel to-rnorrow with 
one exception to be mentioned directly. As soon 
as dusk has fallen, to-morrow, or rather this even- 
ing, .since it, is now inorning, every man tliat can 
ho s))ared luust niarcli out to the t^as.s mentioned 
by the ]>risoner we have just left, under his guid- 
ance. OiK.'C tlmre they will prepare to take the 
enemy hy sar|>rise as they are marching through 
tin* ravine. At ten o’clock the sigiial with the 
lanterns will be given froin tluv kitthi^ 
arranged, the messenger will depart satisfied, and 
tlie force will then start for the city. The rest 
should be easy. Now to go back a little. A 
despatch inforining Du Berg of all tliat has 
occurred must l^e W2‘itteii at once and forwarded by 
a messenger we can trust. If the foe are incliiie'd 
to show fight, he must either attack tliem and 
drive them back as far as possible, or leave balf bis 
force to liold tliem in cheek while he proceeds 
acims country to meet us on the plain u]>on the 
the other .side, and cut off the .stragglers as they 
emerge. By the end of the week we should have 
the reserve.s and native allies in readiness to co- 
operate with him and drive the third detachment 
towards liim ; the rest should be only a matter 
of time, Wliat do you think of my scheme V 
Mt strikes me as admirable. If it can only be 
worked out — whicli .should not be difficult.’ 

‘ In ilntt ea.se I will draft the despatches while 
you find a messenger whom you can trust, He 
must be a reliable man in every way, and on no 
account must he let what I shall write fall into 
the enemy’s 1 lands.’ 

; ‘I know the very man for the work, I will 
call him up at once.’ 

do so. If yon will have him ready to 
startin an hour, I sinill have prepared my letter 


ill 


He left the room, and I settled myself down at 
my table to write. It urns broad clajdight by the 
time I had finislied, and I was so weary I could 
scarcely open my eyes or move my limbs. Then 
the messenger had to be examined, instructed, and 
despatched, after wliicli I went softly along the 
corridor and knocked at the king’s bedroom door. 
The doctor answered it, and on seeing who it was, 
came into the j^assage to speak to me. 

‘H’ow is your patient?’ I asked anxiously. 

‘In a very critical condition, my lord,’ lie 
answered. ‘ I fear the case i.s even more serious 
than we imagine. But I shall be able to tell you 
.something more definite h}- mid-day, I hope.’ 

I thanked liim, and, with an aching lieart, wmnt 
l>ack to my own room. It looked as if I slioiild 
rerpiire all my .strength for the work that would 
have to be accomplished before I slionld get to 
bed again. In less than five minutes I was fin rny 
lied enjoying such sleep as I had never known in 
my life before. 

{To he continued.) 


GOLD-MINING IN NEW ZEALAND. 

By A New Zealand Journalist. 

There is a big, jagged tongue of land, project- 
ing northwards into the sea, on the east coast of 
the north island of New Zealand. The long 
rollers of the Pacific break on its outer side, and 
it acts in some measure as a break- wind for the 
waters of tlie Hauraki Gulf, at the hea<l of whicli 
I lies the picturesque city of Auckland. This pro- 
jecting tongue of land is called the CorGiiiandel 
or Hauraki Peninsula, and is the scene of the 
present gold-mining revival \vliicli lias attracted 
the eyes of liinglish capitalists to New Zealand 
with a fresh intere.st. 

The Coromandel Peninsula is a netwoj-k of 
lulls and valleys of all sizes and shapes, as if a 
.sea (d; molten earth and rock had suddenly be- 
come solid in the moment of its wildest commo- 
tion. Tliose nigged hills and hollows are mostly 
covered with New Zealand hush— '.a somewhat 
impenetrable combination of bigh forest trees 
and dense vegetable undergrowth. Beneath this 
.shaggy coating of bush, imprisoned in reefs in 
the hills ami valleys, lies the gold, which at 
present is the subject of so much talk and 
sanguine expectation.^. The knowledge that the 
Coromandel Peninsula is auriferous throughout 
its length and breadtli, and very richly aurifer- 
ous in many place.s, is certainly not of recent 
date. Earliest of all the di.scovei*ie.s of gold in 
this colony was that at the Kapanga in Coro- 
mandel in 1852. But the later discoveries of 
alluvial deposits in the Middle Island quickly 
drew diggers away to those tempting El Dorados 
where a ‘wages claim’ often meant £8 to .£10 
per man per week, and a single di.sh of ‘wash 
dirt’ has been known to pan out as much as 
eighty ounces of gold. Then, later on, the 
Maori war put a stop to Coromandel mining ; 
and after the war was over, the stifi’-necked 
i opposition of Maori proprietors in the Peninsula 
I to the prosecution of mining on tlieir lands was 
j for a time a serious oh.stacle to eager prospectors 
j and miners. At length, in 1867, a large area of 
j laud, leased from the natives, was proclaimed a 
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gold-fielil, Miul witliin two years from that time 
Iluty iiad been paid at Auckland on over 
.£264,000 worth of gold from the new gold-field. 
Very brilliant, indeed, are tiie early annals of 
the'Hauraki gold-mining district. The mines 
of Coromandel proper (juickly made a name for 
themselves a.s astonishingly liberal, tliongh 
erratic, producers of gold ; and during the first 
decade of the. existeiiee of the Thames gold-field, 
gold to the value of over four million pouiuls 
kerliiig was entered for exportation at Auck- 
land, One Thames mine alone paid its lucky 
shareholders £r30(),000 the first year that it 
was staidxid. Fortunes were, indeed, made with 
exciting rapidity at that time. But by degrees 
tbi.s pleasant state of things ceased to prevail. 
Tlie extraordinarily rich deposits of gold near 
tile surface became exhausted, and capital was 
required for developing the reefs at lower level.*^, 
and for prospecting for fresh gold-fields in the 
rough forest country. Quartz-reefing is not like 
alluvial gold -digging, and Hauraki gold is not 
too easy to win. Ca]3ital was not forthcoming. 
New Zealand seems, even at that time, to have 
lost her early knack for breeding capitali.st.s, 
and the Hauraki gold-hehls bad not then cn,uglit 
the eye of English gentleiuen of that species. 
So it came about that mining in the Peiiinsula 
languished and fell into disrepute as a money- 
making industry. Nevertheless, it has been 
continuou.sly pursued, with various lapses and 
acceissions of energy, and for four or five years 
pa.st has been sliowing signs of reawakening 
aninmtimi which have suddeidy culminated, 
during the last eighteen months, in a wonderful 
display of life and activity. 

It was really the s]>lendid vitality of one par- 
ticular mine that tir.st spread abroad the impres- 
.sion of a general revival of mining throughout 
tbe Hauraki district, and attracted the attention 
of peoph‘ outside the cxilony. This mine is the 
‘ Waihi/ well known now as a rich Tjullion pro- 
ducer, The MV'aihi,’ whicli is situated in one of 
a series of cunoiis, isolated conical hills, sur- 
rounded by swampy ])lains, in the .south of the 
Peninsula,, w'as not much more llian paying its 
way ten years ago, but since then its annual 
(lUtput of gold has been constantly inci‘t*.asing, 
latterly by such magnificent leap.s and bounds 
that during the last four years bullion to the 
value of nearly £400,000 has been won from the 
comparatively limited woikiiigs of this mine. 

Alxuit a couple of years ago, when the .succes.s 
of the ‘Waihi’ had wakened up the PeniiLSula, 
au additivmal fillip was given to the energies of 
mine-owners and miners by the discovery of rich 
ore in a mine, belonging to the Hauraki Com- 
]3any, at Coromandel. A great deal of money 
iuid been lately expended in attempts to devcdop 
this mine, with a discouraging lack of the re.snlts 
looked for, when a patch oi very rich ore was 
discovercai, by a (lueer accident, in a section 
woi'ked by a party of four trihuters, who, making 
good use of their time, managed to get out about 
£12,060 worth of gold before their tribute lease 
expired, and the company eagerly resumed pos- 
session of the unexpectedly precious section. 
Since then the work done in the mine has been 
giving capital returns, and tbe company paid 
dividends last year to the amount of £60,000. 

Though brilliant discovericvs are almost certain 


to result from systematic prospecting in the 
virgin ground of the back country, it is agreed 
that quite as good results may he obtained from 
plenty of cross-driving in old levels, and opening 
out lower levels, in mines abandoned a.s worked 
out or not worth working. The Thames is a 
low-lying district, and for wjuit of a sulliciently 
effective pumping plant thci'e, it has never been 
practicable to keep the water in the mines be- 
neath the five liundred feet level. So, though 
the lodes above that level am pretty well worked 
out now, those beneath it have never been ex- 
plored» Experts lielieve, however, that the ore, 
which has proved so rich and ideiitiful in tlie 
upper portion.s of the ret;f, will (!arry downwards, 
ami the great likelihood of this b'eing the case 
has induced English capita! i.sts to invest largtdy 
in Thames mines. One English company, wliicli 
ha.s become tlie owner of certain mines in ilie 
heart of the Thames gold-field, is now vigorously 
carrying on their extensive operations that udll 
eventually result in the deep drainage of the 
mines of this locality. The New Zeahunl govern- 
ment i.s defraying part of the necessarily large 
expenditure with a .subsidy of pouml per pound. 
It is needless to say that the proceedings of this 
energetic English company are being watched 
with miicli interest, for tliere are .strong pruba- 
bilitie.s that, when the i*eefs are opened out at 
lower levels, Thame.s mines may more than renew 
theiiMnuniticent youth. 

Tlie Hauraki gold-mining district has an area 
of about a hundred miles in length and from 
seven to twenty miles in breadth, and the ore 
found in its dilferent gold-fields varies consider- 
ably in character. In the Coromandel and 
TViames gold-fields the ore is for tbe mo.st paid 
what i.s termed ^ free milling,’ and gives compara- 
tively little trouble. In the Te Arolia gold-iield, 
in the far south of the reiiinsula, the ore is 
mostly of a very refractory nature, a complex, 
.sulphide orqy for whicli no treatineiifc seems yet 
to have been found which is at the sfime time 
satisfactory and not too expensive. It is believed, 
however, that at the present time some of the 
ore in the Waiomo mines at the Thames, which 
is of tlie same kind as the Te Aroha ore, is being 
subjected to an experimental treatment which 
promises to fnltil the necessary requirements. If 
it really doe.s so, there is little doubt that Te 
Aroha, with it.s vast quantity of gold-bearing 
.stone, will become a highly remunerative gold- 
field. In the treatment of the bullion ore of the 
Ohinemuri gold-iield, to which the flourishing 
mines of the Wailii, Karangahake, and Wuite- 
kauri districts belong, the cyanide proces.s lias 
been fouml to give eminently satisfuctoiy results ; 
ami it has also proved very eifeciive in dealing 
with the ore in the Kuaotuuu mines (in the 
Coromandel field), where the gold occurs in the 
quartz in such a minutely divided .state, that it 
is finer than the dust on a buttertly’s wing. In 
fact, over fifty per cent, of the gold obtained of 
late in the Hauraki district has been extracted by 
leaching the ore with cyanide solutions. 

Certainly the cyauide process ha.s had a large, 
share in proniotiiig the present great ‘boom ’of 
the mining industry in this colony. For not 
only has it stimulated native energy and talent 
by demonstrating how mines, hitherto worked at 
a loss, could be rendered highly profitable, but it 
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]jaa alsOj tlirouffli tlie eloquent success of tlie 
MVailii^ iriiiie, introduced the luiueral resoumis 
of tlie Huuraki Piuiiusiila to the practical notice 
of the British investor. 

The* ] present M.)oom’ has had a very vivifying 
eliect on the general aspect ot things in tlie Coro- 
iijandel l^eiiinsula. The Peninsula townships, 
great and small, which used to wear a dead-mid- 
alive look, out of their close sympathy with the 
mining iiitliislry have brightened up astonishingly, 
and ai’c now full of pi-osperuus bustle, alive with 
hurrying people, and noisy with the complex din 
of shouting men and clanking t, rucks mul of great 
engines and heavy siainpiiig batteries in vigorous 
operation. They are also energetically building 
more houses and iialls and hotels to meet the 
demands for uccomirmdatiou and entertainment 
of their suddenly augiinmted populations. A 
cheerful sense of ‘something going on’ seems to 
pervade tlie atmosphere, even in those wild 
sylvan fastnesses where the prospector and miner 
have not yet begun to tear the forest covering off 
the land and make ugly gashes in the sides of 
the hills. 

The influence of the ITauraki mining revival 
has made itself more or less felt in all the big 
commercial centres tlironghout the colony, but 
nowliere, naturally, to the same extent as in the 
city of Auckland, wdiieli has the gold-fields, so to 
sjieak, almost at its doors. When the ilauraki 
mines w'ere in their shining prime, many years 
ago, Aucklanders rushed to the Coromandel in 
sucli numhers that there were scarcely vessels 
enough in the liurboiir to take them across there. 

I In the ‘boom’ now on, instead of flocking to the 
! Cnromandei, they flock to the AutJvland .stock 
! exchange, where, to meet the excited rush, a 
‘free ’slock exchange was established for a time. 
!Neve]’ in the annals of Auckla.nd li<is there been, 
sucli a floating of new companies, and such a 
tremendous traffic in shares as tvi thin the last 
eighteen months or so. Never have Auckland 
J brokers had such a busy time. To cope witli tlie 
! necessities of their .situation, a new association of 
brokers hrts been formeil, urnl the old greatly 
I reinforced. lUit still, the business to be over- 
; taken lias conipelleil them to work to such late 
' liours that the labour inspector has deemed it lii.s 
I duty, in the intere.^ts of the (derks, to occasionally 
make a midnight raid on the stockbrokers’ offices, 
Tlie share list has swollen to such an enormous 
extent that it takes an hour and a half to ‘call’ 
it over. It is also found neces.sary to have three 
‘calls’ daily, the first at 9.30 a.m. Knots of 
eager-faced, eager-voiced inen throng the part of 
j the exchange open to the public, aud there you 
may see a broker, prosperous and 'well-groomed 
in aspect, in earnest confabulation with a rough- 
looking miner, in a Crimea shirt and bell- 
bottomed trousers, the Sir Crackle ol the moment, 

' Ju'st over from Coromandel with tlie graphic 
details of the latest hit of mining news. All 
.over the town the talk is of mining topics. In 
* the city re.staurants in the lunching hours, any 
j cinance W'ords distinguisliable above the general 
’ hiun of conversation are sure to i‘elate to mining 
When friends meet in the street they 
■ '.'axchiingej in .stead of remarks about the weather, 
.■.Btraight tip-s’ in regard to their favoiirite mining 
/ Bharee* Tu the trams taking the business men 
hack to their- homes in the sulmrbs there is 


always a rapid and large exchange of pennies and 
papers when the newsbo}?- enters with his bundle 
of Evemng Stars, and then the eyes of all the 
men seek, with comical simultaneity, the column 
with the latest share quotations in their respective 
papers. 

Even the women liave caught the fever of 
mining speculation, and it is said that at after- 
noon teas they di-sciiss rises and falls in the share 
market in a very knowing wajg while they com- 
mi.serate 'with poor Mrs X, whose shares in the 
‘Never Sajv Die ’have dropped to a fourth of 
what she paid for them, and congratulate M.ra Y 
on having sold yesterday, at ten and sixpence, the 
eiglit hundred ‘Golden Hopes’ she bought last 
week at a shilling. Their sex is already rejire- 
sented on the exchange ; but a lady stockbroker 
can only be regarded as a natural phenomenon in 
the first country in Her Majesty’s dominions that 
has given its women the franchise, aud produced 
a lady mayor. 

Some of the new mining stocks are so low- 
priced that a schoolboy, wdth half-a-crown in his 
pocket, may become the happy possessor of a 
dozen share.s, and aiTimbounded confidence that 
theri.se in those shares will shortly enable liim 
to buy a ‘Humber’ bicycle. One may even be 
allowed to entertain the hope that tlie shilling 
he has generously bestowed on the deserving 
tramp at tlie door may, if judiciously investe<l on 
the exchange, prove the foundation of a life-long 
competence to the man. 

Of course it is scarcely necessary to point out 
that a great deal of this traffic in mining slock is 
simply a specie.s of gambling. Many of the 
Bpeculators, inen as well as women, know nothing 
about the mines in which they invest. They 
scarcely trouble themselves to inquire if there is 
a mine of any kind represented by the shares 
they buy. All they care to know is that the 
shares are likely to rise, for they hold them 
simply to sell again when that happen.s. 

^ As might be expected during a period of ex- 
cited mining Bpeculation like the present, more 
or less worth less mining companies have sprung 
up alongside of tliose reliable ones that are, in 
part, the product of tlie. boom, and in part make 
for its steatjy continuance ; but such worthless 
companies belong to a species of siimll fry that 
are born and live — or die— in tlie local share- 
rmirket, and have never a chance of injuring the 
credit of the colony, or the pockets of investors 
outside of New Zealand. A.s for the local 
victims, experience, the proverb tells us, is the 
teacher of a certain class of people. 

The capital so long and ingenlly required for 
the development of oui* New Zealand quartz 
reefs i.s at length finding its way here" in a 
steady stream from abroad. Already a con- 
siderable number of mines are in the liands of 
English emn])anies, and tlie last dividemls paid 
by two of tliem— ‘ Waihi ’ and ‘Hauraki’ — 'were 
certainly of an amount to stimulate the further 
investment of British capital in mining properties 
in the Hauraki district. South African capi- 
ialisis, whom tlie partial paralysis of mining 
affairs in the Transvaal through the recent 
troubles there lias caii.'^ed to look abroad for in- 
vestments, have also shown an anxiety to acquire 
New Zealand mining properties, on which their 
experts liave reported most favourably. 
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Though the late increase in the output of gold 
from the Hauraki mines generally liiis been of a 
very sa,tisfactory nature, and some of the mines 
in the hands oi' New Zealand and foreign coin- 
paiiies have already given earnest of a pronii.se 
to rival the success "of the ‘Wnihi,’ it is scarcely 
to he expected that the majority of mining pro- 
perties will endow their shareholders with large 
fortunes. Of course, of a country like the Coro- 
mandel, where even the resources of the mines 
ill operation are only partially known, and which 
Inrs vast areas of virgin auriferous ground as 
yet unprospected, no one can predict what trea- 
sures of gold and silver may be tliere unearthed. 
But stOli it is likely that a large quantity of 
tlie ore ‘grassed’ will always be of a low grade. 
This likeliliood need suggest notliing very dis- 
coiiragiug, liowever. With lirst-class apxdianees 
for extracting and saving the gold, low-grade ore 
can be made to give, at least, bi*ead and butter 
profits. Tins has been, proved for many years 
in the Transvaal and in Yieturia. Miners in 
tlii.s colony liave alway.s regarded fifteen peniiy- 
weigbt of gold per ton as the miniimun return for 
which quartz can be x>rofitably worked ; but in 
the Band, where their command of large capital 
ha.s enabled them to carry on mining witli the 
late.st and most effective machinery and scientific 
appliances, eleven to twelve pennyweight jier ton 
is found to give good profits. In Victoria xirofit- 
ahle returns haVe been continuously obtained 
from ore of a poorer grade than that met witli 
in tiie Hauraki gold-fields, in those higli reefs 
which the aniner.s term ‘barren/ and wliich iuive 
hitherto been desjiised and neglected. 

Thougli the alluvial diggings even yet contri- 
bute more to the annual output of gold in New 
Zealand than tlie quartz workings, the returns 
from tlie latter are very rapidly increasing, and 
it is the quartz workings that are certainly to 
be regarded as the permanent gold-fiekis of the 
colony. 

Quartz-refining in the Coromandel Peninsula 
is, accoi'ding to reliable mining authorities, little 
mure tliau in ite infancy as yet ; but if in the 
physiology of an industry the saying that the 
child is father to the man hokbs good, then very 
great things indeed may be expected from the 
mature development of mining in the Hauraki 
gold-fiekhs. 
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TIIE HEDGLET-HASKINS LAWSUIT. 

■ ■ ' CHAFl’ER V. ■ 

The incnic in Plunkett Settlement was one of 
the events of the year. The members of the two 
redigious deuominatious conqiiTsing the great 
bulk of the ]>opulation were aceu.stomed each 
autumn to unite their forces and hold a picnic 
for the benefit of the young people ; but there 
were very few old x)Cox>ie wlio stayed away if 
attendance were at all ])0S5ible, The spot selected 
for the one to which it is now necessary that we 
refer, was a pleasant meadow where elm trees 
offered .shade and facilities for swing.s, and the 
mnouth sward was .suitable for tlie various games. 
The Hedgleys and tlie Haskins were there, and 
if the elders did not manifest any marked in- 


terest in each others welfare, it might liave been 
observed that Ben and May in variably ■weleorned 
with a kind of subdued satisfaction any cliaiice 
tliat enabled them to apjiroach each otlier with- 
out exciting comment or prompting the suspicion 
that they connived at sucli a result. For they 
had decided that open rebellion would not be 
the mo.st x^rudent course to x>Rrsiie, and w’ere foi* 
the time content to accexit a few brief w^;)rd.s 
betimes and elo(p:ient glances in the intervals, in 
lieu of th(3 clo.ser compaiii()n.ship for wliieli. tliey 
longed. Mr Hedgley had not discussed the 
matter with Muy herself further than to warn 
her that lie did not wish to .see her with Ben 
Haskins again. She liad made no rejdy wliat- 
ever, and tlie matter had droxiped tliere. If} i.s 
just possible that nn.u’e would have been said, but 
tli(3 thought that old Ha.skins didn’t think May 
good enough for Ben, ■which had been working 
in j\Ir Hedgley’s brain .since his conver.sati<.)ii with 
the latter, liad .somewhat nettled lam and changed 
lii.s x>oint of view of the wdiole alfair. 

"We are. not concerned with the x^ioiiic in 
general. The da}^ was fine, and the peox-ile bent 
on enjoyment. The scene was bright wdth life, 
and colour, and movement, and the children, at 
least, \vere sux^remely haxixtV". To one of these 
tlie reader i.s indebted for even a passing reference 
here to the Plunkett Settlement picnic. Billy 
Hedgley, May’s brother, a lad of twelve yeansj 
was smitten with an ambition for tree-climliing. 
Selecting a lofty elm, he polled liimself ux' among 
its branches, nearly to the toyi, wliere a slender 
stem deviated from the main trunk. Swinging 
himself out on tliis, he swayed it to and fro in 
high glee, and to the great envy of some less 
courageous hoys below. But xa*ei^tiRtly he swung 
witir too miicli weight and the .stern BX>h’t partly 
from the x»arent trunk, and the next moment lie 
was s appended in mid-air in such a x^o.sition that 
he could not regain the tree. The stem ‘would 
have split clear off aud .sent him headlong to the 
ground, but that it was partly su.stiiined by a 
branch over which it bent. 

The hoy’.s x^ositiou was x>eriloii.s in tlie extreme. 
To io.se his gri]o would be to go headlong down, 
perhax».s to death. If he tried to scramble back, 
the stem might snf.ix> off altogether aud so hurl 
him dawn. There was notliing for it but to 
cling to the stm'u and scream for help. ITis cries 
and those of lii.s eoinpauioiis speedily brought a 
crowd to the sx^ot. 

How wa.s he to l^e extricated from his terrible 
]K>.sitioii ? To climb the same tree was out of 
tlie rxuestion, for he was bo far out from the 
trunk that his rescuer would have to dex’cnd on 
the branches, wliich would not hear the double 
weight of the boy and of a man .strong enough 
to release him. Every moment increased the 
yirobahility that Billy would lose his grip and 
fall. Yeomen aud children screamed, and men 
ran hither and thither. Billy’s mother sank 
iiX^oii the ground wiinging her hands and moan--: 
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iiig in anguisli. Alreafly .several men were in 
the tree, but tlie llnst to cliiiil) soon discovered 
that tlie boy could not be readied that way with 
safety, 

Ben Haskins came running up and took in the 
situation. He saw at a glance that hope lay in 
one direction only. Not far from tlie first tree 
stood anotlier, straiglit and slender^ but tlie 
summit reaching .some distance above tlie level 
of tlie stem to wliicb. tlie boy clung. If the top 
could be bent over far eiiongb tlie boy could be 
reaclied. How either tlie intending rescuer or 
tlie boy would tlieii fare lie did not stop to think. 
Many’s liand was on his arm, and lier eyes .search ’• 
Ing Ills face imploringly, a.s .she cried in wild 
entreaty. ‘ Oh Ben. Caift 3^)11 do .sometliing 'B’ 
Yes/ Ben, answered between lii.s teeth. 

In a twinkling bis coat was otf, and be was 
swinging himself lightly up the smaller tree. 

Billy, piale but determined, clinging to bis 
perch, watdied liini witli eager eyes, while the 
crowd below stood back and .stared. 

A You caiYt do it, Ben/ sliouted Mr Haskins. 
^ You caiit reach liim tliere.^ 

lY’e.s, I can/ .said Ben in a cheery tone. ‘Hang 
on, 111 be with you in a minute.’ 

Up the tree he went, measuring tlie distance 
with his eye, till he bad reached the proper 
height. Then he swayed cautiously toward 
The tree bent veiy slowly under his 
weight. Talcing a firm grip with his left luiiid, 
and throwing one foot also round the tree, he 
surged outward, and the .supple stem bent like a 
\v'hi]j, carrying liim down till liis right hand wa,s 
within reach of the boy, 

* ‘It 11 break! It'll break!’ shouted the men 
below; but Ben ])aid 110 heed. 

He knew that tlie tree lie vcas uu wtaild not 
bear Billy’s weight and his own, and allow tlicm 
both tn e.<eape Unit way, Imt be, hoped to l»e able 
to assi.st Bill^' in regaining a safe position on lib 
own tree, 

It wa.s a moment of fearful anxiety to those 
lieluw. Should both fall, death or serimis injury 
wa.s certain ; and there seemed no other way. 

Ben was the coole.st of tlnmi all. He reached 
down and took a firm grip of Billy’s collar and 
told the boy in a perfectl^^ calm and encomuging 
tone to try and crawl back along the broken 
■stem. ' 

obe^a^fl without a moment’s liesitatioii. 
But his po.siLi{)n was such that he had to turn 
hinrself round before moving toward the tree. 
In doing so he ])a,rtly mi.s.sed lii-s hold, and 
clutching awkwardly, surged so heavily that the 
.stem wa.s split farther down and would no 
longer bear his weight. But for Ben’s grip lie 
would have fallen. But the double weight was 
too mucli for Ben’s tree, and it began to bend 
dangerously. If he could swing Billy in among 
the branches of the other tree, the latter might 


hold on and save Iiimself from falling, or at 


most tumble from branch to branch and perliaps 
escape ■without much injury. It was now the 
■ only ehaue,e. Nerving himself for a stern effort, 
lor lie himself hung in an awkward position on 
the under side of his tree, he swung the hoy clear 
of. the liroken stem, and b^^ a su])reme exertion 
4 hrew him bodily toward the larger tree. 

Billy snatched like a cat at the branches, and 


liis climbing proclivities came to his aid for once 
witli good lusiilts. He caught a branch, swung 
from it to another, and. in a twinkling was 
hugging the body of the treemn .sain t^^^ 

it fared not so well with his rescuer. Ben, in 
swinging the l)oy clear had lo.st his own foothold, 
and now hung liy one hand. He quickly clutched 
with tlie other also, Imt the tree could not right 
itself under his weight, and lie could not climb 
band over liaiid liack by tlie way lie liad come. 
He conld move tlie otlier way, but tliat would 
eau.se the tree to bend more, and ultimateh" lireak. 
Tlie one chance was that be, too, 111 igl it, when it 
went down, come witliin reacli of a braiicli of 
t:be otlier tree and break the force of liis fall. 

It was a moTueiit of liorrible sii.spen.se to tlio.se 
].)e]ow. Tliey bad given a great cry of relief 
when Billy readied a place of .safet^'^, but now 
their anxiety was redoubled. 

But it was all over in a moment. Ben’s mind 
was niade up in an iustant, and he began very 
cautiously to iiiove Iiimself liy slieer muscular 
force tovurd the end of tlie stem to which he 
clung. He knew he mu.st pre.seritly let go and 
fall, but he might reach the other tree. Presently 
an ominous snap warned liim, and he pulled 
himself together for another ordeal. The tree 
bad broken beneath his weight. As well as a 
man might, wliose feet were treading air, he 
lurched toward the other tree and let go. A 
shriek went up from below. Several of the men 
bad seized a .shawl with tlie idea of holding it 
up to In-eak his fall, if tliat .should happen ; Imt 
B<m did not fall there. He caught a branch of 
the large tree and swung out under it. Had it 
lieen strong, hi.s iron gri]) would liave sustained 
him, Imt it split down from the tree under the 
terrilic impetus of his falling weight, and ibmaiv 
B en went down in a heap, the- side of his head 
striking heavil}’- ngainst a projecting root. 

He la)" there ni(»tionle.'^s, The;v crowded eageil)^ 
round him, with exclamations of pity and liorror; 
fiU- hi.s cool dai'ing and gallant act liad tliiilled 
them, as human hearts are ever thrilled by bra,ve 
deeds, wlietlier performed in the .sechrsion of 
Plunkett Settlement or in the gaze of a larger 
world. 

But it wa.s May Ilcdglejr, with face a.s wliite 
a.8 the dres.s she wore, wlio held Ben’.s biaiised 
bead in her lap wliile liis weeping mother 
wa.shed and bandaged the uamnd as be.st she 
could. And not even the liitterest gossiji in the 
.settlement .saw in the act the slightest impro- 
])riety. Nobody thought now of Billy. He had 
clambered down the tree and hovered about tlie 
! outskirts of the crowd, appalled at the outcome 
! of his foolhardines.s. Water was quickly bi'ought, 
j and gradually Ben returned to cousciou.sne.<=is. 
But it was then discovered that liis arm wa.s 
broken as well as his head injured, and that his 
wdiole system liad received a severe .shock, Mb’th 
obstinate nerve he endeavoured to get up and 
walk, but the effort was obviousl)" too great, and 
they insisted on his lying down again. Mr 
Hedgley, whose mind had undergone a remarkable 
change within the hour, hovered around him 
I with an anxiety the sincerit)" of ’which was so 
j apparent that even Mr Haskins senior could not 
' iind caiLse for resentment. Tlie picnic liad lost 
j its charm for everybody, and there was a general 
I movement towards lireaking up, Articles of 
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clothing of all de.sci‘i]itions were pil(3(.l into Mr 
Hedglcy’s largo expresw %VMgoii to make a bed 
for Jion, and very carefully he was taken home. 
A messenger had already gone for the doctor. 
Mr Hiidgley and Mr Haskins walked side by 
side heJi'inrl the wagon in which Bcni lay, and 
Mrs Hedgley and May_ followed with Mrs 
Haskins in the lai;te]'’s carriage. 

Verily, the Hedgley -Haskins einhr«>glio had 
deveIo[)ed another remarkalde complication. 

CHAPTER VI. — CONCLUSION. 

One fine morning, just after the occurrence of 
the events last noted', Lawyer White of Berton 
village eutiM‘ed a carriage at his ofiice-door, and 
turned the horse’s liead along the road leading in 
tlie direction, of riunkett Settlement, 

To explain tlie purjiose. of this morning drive 
it is nec.essary to go luick to the day on which 
Ben Haskins’ left iiome after his tlisagreement 
with his father on the marriage cpiestion. When 
he left the liouse Ben h.ad no definite idea in his 
mind, ^’ut as the condition of affairs gradually 
f,ook hold of him the thought suddenly struck 
liim that it might he a. good idea to consult 
Lawyer White. He had heard that the hiwyer 
had argned in favour of a settlement, and though 
that gentleman was engaged to 2)lead Mr Hedgley’s 
case, Ben thought it possible that his sympathy 
miglit he enlisted. For if this lawsuit went on, 
there was little hope of his own suit for the hand 
of May Hedgley being favourably regarded by 
the jiarents of either. So straight to Berton 
vi Bilge lie went and placed the whole matter 
before the lawyer. 

Ml you kill stop this suit,’ said Ben in conclu- 
sion, ‘ I’ll see that you ’re well paid for any 
troulile you ’ve had so far,’ 

It so happened tlnit Law^ycr White was himself 
a bachelor, with a slight s<[nint in the direction 
of matriruoiiy, and Btiii’s awkward dilemma 
appealed dii-eetly to his sympathy, even if he 
liud not iilreiidy pronounced against the advis- 
ability of the Lawsuit in fpiestioii, 

‘^M’ydear fellow,’ he .said, ‘I’ll help you with 
all my heart. And I tliink the thing can he 
done. You and Miss Hedgley are just the lever 
I want to lift the old fellows out of their ob- 
stinacy.’ 

Th'iy tallced the whole matter o’s^er very cor- 
dially together. 

‘You go home,’ coim-selled the lawyer at last, 
Laml go on with your work as usual. Don’t 
quarrel witli your father or with Mr Hedgley. 
And don’t tiy to see M'iss Hedgley too often. 
I.^eave the matter in my hands. 1 ’ll he busy for 
a day or two, but just as sotm as I can I ’ll take 
a dri^'e out to the settlement and see what can 
be done.’ 

This explains the com])o.sure that had caused 
surprise on the part of Ben’s mother when he 
reached home that night. 

In Hie meantime, the ]n*cnic episode liad brought 
about a sudden cdiange in the x\d«ations of tlie 
two families. Ben’s injuries were serious, and 
he was confined to his bed. On tbe evening of 
the accident j\ri‘ Hedgley and M^r.s Hedgley vujnt 
over to hear the doctor’s verdict, and there was 
no objection when May declared her intention 
of going also. It was a new experience, for all 
concerned, bnt this was not a time for the con- 


sideration of bygones, or anything else but tlie 
condition of the brave fellow who liad risked liis 
life and so nearly lost it for the .sake (.if Hedgley ’s 
boy. M.r Haskins could not resent a sympathy 
that touched him so nearly, and Ins wife was 
secretly pleased rather than annoyed at the turn 
taken, in their mutual relations. The happie.st 
of the lot wci’e Ben and i\lay, and the former 
would have home more broken hones with 
(a.pmniniity if that were nei’essary to insure him 
the sati.sfaction he now cuijoyed. It was 'jih^asaiii 
to liave ilay cuine and sit beside him, as .du! did 
very often in the next huv day.s and feel that 
thei'c was none to chide her. ' .It was jdeasant 
each evening to .‘^ee Ur and IMrs Hedgley enter 
the hou.^e to which they had so long he^en 
str.angers, and with genuine .sympathy ask con- 
cerning his welfaie. 

But there still remained the shadow of the 
impending la, wsuit It had not been referred to, 
eitlniV directly or indirectly since the <‘iceident, 
hut that did not remove tlie ditliculty. It was 
witli keen .sati.sfaction, therefore, that Ben, (m 
th(3 morning to wliich reference lias alrea,dy lieen 
made, lo(.)king throngli hi.s window along tlie 
highway saw the carriage of Lawyer White drive 
pfist in the dii'eelion of Hedgley Ls. Just then 
Ma,y came in, and she and Ben discussed with 
.some anxiety the outcome of the lawyer’.s vir-it. 
They were still talking, nearly an li our later, 
wlieii the carriage returned and entered the gate. 
The laAvyer was not alone. Mr Hedgley, with 
an odd expres.siou of mingled doubt and some 
feeling hiss easily fathomed, was seated at his 
.side. They got out of the carriage and were 
joined by Mr Ha.skiii.s, and tlic three moved 
t,uw;ird the bouse. May r(.>S(i in some trepidation 
and prepared to go. 

‘Stay where yon arc, M>iy,’ said Ben, catching 
lier hand. ‘I want you to stay.’ 

She besihitcd, looked at Ben, and the love in 
his eyes eonstraiiied her. She sat down aga-iri 
by his side. 

The three men entered the room, and at a 
glance the lawyer knew that he was master of 
tlie .situation. 

‘ Well, old man,’ he said, grasping Ben’.s hand 
with, a hearty gri]). ‘You’ve been making a 
hero of your.self, I hear. Yes, sir,’ he went on, 
addre.ssing himself thi.s time to Mr Hedgley and 
;Mr Huskin.s, ‘ it i.sn’t one man in a thousand that 
would do a thhig like that.’ 

‘My daughter,’ said Mr Hedgle}", indicating 
■ May. . . 

‘Ah,’ .said the lawyer, shaking May warmly 
by the hand. ‘ The" nurse, I pre.siimo.’ TIiLs 
with a genial .smile. ‘I’ve no doubt he’— indi- 
cating Ben — ‘gets the be.st of care. Pray .sit 
down, Miss Hedgley, if you are not afraid of a 
lawyer.’ ,■ 

‘ bli no,’ .said May, with a laugh and a Idiisb. 

‘And how are you, old boyP went on the 
lawyer. ‘ Gracious ! But you must have nerve. 
I went dovm with Mr Hedgley to .see the ])lace. 
It’s worth some broken bones to do a deed .like 
that. Do you suffer muchl What’s the chief 
troll! )le?’ 

j And so the lawyer rattled on, ]>raising Ben, 
throwing a merry remark in May’s direction, 
not saying anything very serious, hut all the 
I time talking straight at the feelings of the two 
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rui*u stood tliere, botir uncertain as to the 
jKirt- th<‘v sliould play in this little cotnedy. 

Presently the lawyer rose, winked at Ben, 
and remarked tliat he guessed that the young 
gentliauau would be better with his nurse than 
listening to any further talk. With profuse 
exjuvsaions of hope that Ben would soon be on 
his fei?t again, and a profound Ijow and cordial 
hundsliake with May, lie turned to go. 

'Plje two Tuen went out witli hini to his carriage, 
still ill that inicertain frame of mind; for lie 
had not mentioned the lawsuit to Mr Hedgley, 
jiiid j\Ii‘ Haskins, of course, was in total ignorance 
of the oltjeid of the lawyer’s A'isit. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the lawyer in the blandest 
tone, Avhen they bad reached the carriage, ‘you 
liotli rcmeinbeiv of course, the ineeiing^ in my 
oillce not long ago. You remember wliat I told 
you then. How I want to ask you both to 
rememhei* what has liapjiened since, to look at 
tin? line young couple we just left in, that room, 
and then tell me whether you think it right for 
you two old neighbours to go on witli a lawsuit.’ 

There was a pause, during which Hedgley and 
Haskins took a good long look at each other. It 
was a (piestioniiig look, but there was nothing 
belligerent in the expression. 

‘ Gentleiiien,’ continued the lawyer, ‘I’ve 
found out— -no matter how— that tliose two young 
people want to get inarried. Now, I don’t dmow 
much about your settlemeiifc, but I’ll venture to 
say there isn’t another as fine a pair to be found 
in these parts.’ 

This was a doiilde-barrelied compliment, and 
l.»oth charges went to the mark. Both M'r 
Hedgley and Mr Haskins were obvioiisly pleased. 

‘ Which, of you,’ went on the lawyer, ‘is going 
to si and in the way of tlieir liappiness ? ’ 

‘I’m not,’ said Air Hedgley with a sudden 
'■elTort. 

‘Nor me,’ echoed Mr Haskins with almost 
startling promptmess. 

Each liad secretly been waiting for the otlier 
to speak. • 

‘And you shouldn’t,’ declau?d the lawyer. 

‘ Whether you know it or not, there are very 
few men with as juiicli grit of the right sort as 
that young mam His wife will be" all right. 
And if that dangli ter of yours, Mr Hedgley, isn’t 
one of the Idiidvto make a man happ^^^^ can’t 
read a face.’ 

‘ May ’s a good girl/ said Mr Hedgley with 
pride.' ^ W’ ■ ■ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr Haskins, with a burst of 
generosity, ‘there isn’t another as line a girl in 
the .settlement. I kin tell you that, .srpiii'e.’ 

‘I’ve always had a good* opinion of Ben,’ .said 
Mr Hedgley, not to be outdone, ‘but sence tliri 
here accident, he ’s been tlie same to me as if lie 
was iny own boy/ 

‘Then/ said tlie lawyer, with an irresistihle 
laugh, ‘ 1 gue.sa I Ve lost a job, liaven’t 1 V 
\ ■ ‘Xooks like it/ said Mr' Hedgley, with a dubi- 
ous grin at Haskins. 

",‘lieekon you have, squire/ said Haskins, wdth 
a Inmd smile ; and then with a sudden look of 
'serious appeal he held out his hand to Hedgley. 

, ' The latter took it ■with a firm grip and held 

' v’’'; ■■ 

. A That fence,’ said Mr Haskins, ‘goes back 
Ariaere it was/ 


‘That fence,’ said Mr Hedgley, ‘stays where 
it is, on the land that goes to Ben’.s wife.’ 

‘Gentlemen/ «aid the lawyer, climbing into 
his carriage, ‘ I giie-ss that ’.s the sort of quarrel 
I can safely leave you to settle/ 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE A N DAE T 8. 

Last October brought about the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the first successful use of an amestbetic 
in surgery. The blessing conferred upon suHer- 
iug liiimanity by this introduction is sulTiciently 
obvious, but there are other advantages which are 
not so readily apparent. Before ether or chloro- 
form was used, a .surgical operation was under- 
taken solely in the endeavour to save life, or to 
.save a limb ; now operations are common wliere- 
ever benefit to the patient is hoped to be derived 
from them. Another advantage i.s the attraction 
of men to the medical profession who would not, 
or po.ssibly could not have been able to practise 
surger}^ at all under the old conditions which 
entailed such torture to the patients. ‘ The pre- 
aruesthetic surgeon/ says the Jfospftof, ‘was often 
.spoken of as a “ butcher ; ” and the term was in 
those days hardly one of disparagement. Now, 
thanks entirely to anaesthetics, the .surgeon is not 
a “butclier,” but an “ artist a skilled user of the 
finest tools — of toola which can be inauipulated 
without any distracting thought, and employed 
with the calm deliberatene.ss needed to .secure tbe 
higliest po.sail)le result to which the .scientific 
comservation of life and structure and function 
can by any possibility attain/ 

Once more pmblic attention is being directed to 
the danger on our ocean highway.s of lloating 
derelicts. Qui te recently a British steamer re- 
portedj according to the law passed last session, 
having passed a derelict of four tliousaud ton.s 
lloating keel iipward.s in the track of ocean-going 
steamers, Mr Cuming Macdona, to whose energy 
the passing of tlie Derelicts Report Bill is due, lias 
recently pointed out how lethargic the British 
government ha.s, been witli regard to this subject, 
when compared with what the Americans are 
doing. Mr Macdona has given notice of another 
bill to be introduced next session, tlie object of 
wliich will be to fuian an aiithoiity to search for 
those finating dangers of the deep, and to tow 
them into port, if worth the expense, or to 
destroy them as the ca.se may be. This course the 
American government has followed for several 
years past, in addition to which they have pointed 
out the position of derelicts as ]a.st reported by 
passing ve.s.sels. More than once oiir government 
has been approached in order that tlie two nations 
may work conjointly in this humane undertaking, 
but nothing has been done. Mr Macdona is doing 
UHcful work in initiating legislation in tins much- 
needed direction. 

Attention has been recently called to .some 
curious architectural adornments wbicli are to be 
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found on tlie cliurcli of St/Giles^s, Cjiiiiberwell It cheaper fares than tliose now cliarged by oninibits 
seems that aiboiit twelve 3 ' ears ago the restoration coinpanies. 

of this building was urgently called for in conse- Tlie late Dr Lockhart, Mdio was the first medical 
qneuce of the action of the weather upon the soft missionary sent to China, collected a n umber 
stone employed in the building. Among otlier of books,' printed in Chinese and many other 
renewals, it became necessary to replace a number languages, relating to Cliina and neighboiiring 
of garg 03 des, which, owing to their expo.sed posi- countries, and these volumes he presented to tlie 
tion, liad altogether perished. Whether with the London Missionaiy Society, Eroin a catalogue 
permission of his superior.s we do not know, but recently made of this iiiteresting library, it would 
the mason employed upon this portion of the appear that there are two thousand yolumes, and 
work gave his gargoyles the heads of con- a huge nuinbei’ of pamphlets. TheAiHKto 
temporary statesineii, conferring wings upon those some not found in any other library, and one of 
with whom he was in sympatlyy, and horns, long which no otliei* copy is known to exist:, even in 
ears, or other degrading features upon their Cliina itself. This is an ill it stinted work on 1>he 
political opponents. IJufortiinately the same aboriginal tribes of the empire. There is also 
eiTor with regard to choice of stone seerns to have a \vonderful Chinese geography •which in its 
been ma<le in the new work .as in tlie old, and statements, sup])osed to matters of fact, (juite 
the.se luuque specimens of eciclesiastictil ornament outd<Kai the imaginings of (tiihiiv GuUivcr^ 8 Travds 
are rapidl}^ g‘hng the way of their predecessors, or that etpiall^' veracious voyager Baron hlnn- 
Might we suggest to those in charge of all such clumsen. The' book is entitled Slimi-lhd-Kiwj 
cruiidding specimens of architecture, that they (Tlie Hills and (he Seas), .and describes the iliirerent 
have a chance of trying the virtues of the various nations of the earth as being distinguished hymen 
stone-hardening compositions -which have from wdtli tliree faces, b}" dwaarfs, hy^ one-urmed beings, 
time to time been brought forward. and by creatures which are h alb man and half-tisli. 

Neiu'ly every city in Britain contains some kind But the most curious attribute ascribed to any 

of a museum, and it must be admitted that the nation is that in whicli the population have holes ^ 

collections of natural history objects are not right through their chests, so that a polo can be ; 

inspiring to the beliokler for want of .sufficiently j tlirust therein and tliey can be carried about ■ 
descriptive labels. Those who ivant to know how jialanquiii fashion. The Rev. C. G. Spaihani of 
to reified}’' this deplorable condition of things llankow, in describing this collection of Chinese i 
should, if'possible, p.ay a visit to the library of Ht -works, asserts that the book just referred to had i 

George’s, Hanover Square, Loudon, xvliere b}^ the been seriously quoted to him by Chinese scholars, ! 

public-spirited action of an anonymous donor, The busy bee has always been lield iij) to the 
there is at present exliihited a Natural History admiration of mankind as the type of indiistiy, 
Collection whicli it has taken a lifetime to giT and the product of liis unceasing labours, tl'io 
together and to describe. The collection also fragiunt honey’' from tlie hive, has been regarded 
includes a lihrai'y for the use of students, so that as one of the ferv debcaides left to us whicli could 
any one wlio wishes information about any not he taiujiered -with by a ti'ick of trade, or 
particular hinl, beast, or shell can get it here, and imitated by the wdles of chemistiy. But alas I 
learn all about it with very little trouble. Every- tins is not so. It is said that imitation lioney, 
thing is explained in a full and yet an e.xplicit made from starch, siignir, Indian corn doctored '■ 
manner. For instance, the vi-sitor, instead of being -with sulphuric acid, and from sugar and diixtrine, 
at uiicG Mloored ’ ly columns of long words wliicii | is now placed Ujxm the ruarkel, and iliat it is 


convey no meaning to him, is plainly^ shown how | veiy difficult to dislinguisli it from the genuine 
tlie animal world is classified into twenty-live ; ai'tlcle. 

divisions, and how these again are grouped into A veiy inte-resting account of the turquoise 
live subdivisions. How again these are put into mines at Nishapiu* is given in a recent neport of 
classes. Here is . 0 . specimen of the descriptive the Biilish Vice-Consul at Aleslied, as a result 
niatter : ‘Division I. (the backboned animals) of a 2 )ersomd xdsit to the district. On ajipioadi- 
contains Classes 1 to 5 — namcdy (1) Mammals; ing the mines from Nishapur (Northeni Persia) 
(2) Birds; (3) Reptiles; (4) Ampliibians ; (5) the traveller first comes to the villfiges iidiabited 
Fishes. They are all alike, because tiny liave — (a) I\y the miners, 'which are about five thousand feet 
.an inside framework of bone; (?») a long back- above the seadevcd, hut the hill, at the foot of 
bone ; (c) a spinal cord ; (d) four limbs ; (r) red which the mines are situated, is one thousand 
blood; and tiny’ are calletl backboned animals feet liigher still. The works are of tlie niost 
{Vertchratay Any one seeking information is tlius primitive description. The Reish mine, -wdiich 
as well instructed as if some kindly disposed is the principal one, has its entrance in a hollowed ' 
naturalist walke<l by liis side, and under siicli out cave, in wliich is a shaft forty feet deep, At 
pleasant conditions he is encouraged to push his the montl] of this hole two men turn witli their 
inquiries further, bare feet a rickety xviiidlass by which the broken 

At a recent meeting of the London Electric roc,k is hauled up from below in sheepskin hags. 
Omnibus Company it wxis staled by tlie chairman These stones are then broken with liuniiners by 
that they had an electric vehicle almost read}’' to natives wlio sit at the mouth of the c.'ive, and 
]>ut upon the streets, but that tlie adoption of when a turquoise is found, it is placed a.side in its 
improvements had caused some delay in com- rough state and sent to Meshed. Slones of per- 
pletlng it. There tvould be practically no noise feet form and colour are very rare, and even if 
and no vibration in comiectiun 'with this omniliu.q one presents the correct colour when fir.st taken 
and it was estimated that the current for running from the mine, it will soon deteriorate, and will 
it 'woiihl not cost more than twojience- halfpenny .sometimes exhibit a kind of eruption uF white: 
per mile. He put forwaird the hope that it ivoulll spots. But tlie stones are eagerly bought, fur all ; 
be passible to run these horseless carriages at Oiientals value them, and even the poor people 
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will liJive ODCi .set in a tin ring, possibly more as 
an amulet <iV talisman tliau for the iiitrinsic 
value ot; the stone. But tliose wlio wish to 
])ossess a really good .specimen never tliink of 
buying until they ha-ve kept tlie stone for some 
(lays iii order tf) see whether its beauty i.s evanes- 
cent or ],)enn;i,ucnt. The stones when cut in 
.Meshed rise in ^^‘llne about one thousand per 
(•cut., hut the consul stabis that tiirqiioise.s are at 
])i‘e.sent far cheaper to biyy at Titli.s and Constaii- 
{■inople; moreover, in the latter towms it is possible 
to get .stones wijich hriv(3 been in .stock for many 
yt^ar.s, ami can tliciudbre lie considered more tru.st- 
worthy tli/iu thn.se freshly mint'd. 

Another interest ing cousnlar report wliich has 
rec(MiBy come to hand is tliat of tlie late M.r 
Bnsiie, who was Ib'itish Oousnl at IJiogo, Japan. 
In one section of tliis docninent we liave tlm 
healthy experience of seeing oni'selve.s as otliers 
.see u.s, for it incliKles a .snminaay of a series of 
artic.ies appeaa’ing in a Japanese paper on the 
.subject of the cniamercial competition between 
Oreat Britain and the land of the chrysanthemum. 
Broni this we learn that tlie day Inis for ever gone 
when Japan found it necessary to depend upon 
other countries, and a new day has dawned wlien 
she can supply them with lier own mannfac- 
lAire.s. She no longer needs instruction from 
Europe and America, 1 nit wilb now teach them 
many things. At one time ,<5116 stood in awe of 
those countries; now they fear her. Japaiie.se 
coal and the Osaka spiiining-milis have become 
source.^ of anxieiy Welsh coabowiier.s and 
Lancasliire mill-proprietons. The inanufactnres 
of Japan now tlireateii what lias been a British 
!m:my])oly on all sides, and hence England feels 
jealous and is afraid of Japan, and so on ad 
iufinitimu From all. whhdi it would seem that 
tlui result of the recent war with Oliina lias made 
the Jiqianese some.wlmt boastful. Perhap.s their 
military and naval tactics liave been a little too 
w.‘irmly [naised by WT'sLeru iiation.s, and they 
have f)een thus I'laXtered into a vinw in (fated 
ojuniou of theiiiselves. That the war was con- 
ducted with con.sinnmate ta(3t, every one must 
admit, Init at the .'^anm time it must be remem- 
bered that Jayiaii'.s antagonist wn.s not a first-class 
power : if .she had been, re.siilt.s might have been 
a little different. 

Tlie charming art of miniature painting, wliich 
was so seriously threatened when the wonders of 
the photogrupiiic camera first became evident, and 
every one rushed to have his or lier likenes.s pic- 
tured by the sun, i.s, we are glad to note, still alive 
— as visitor to the hrst lioyal Academy exhibi- 
tion, where about one hniidred examples were 
shown, are well aware. A more recent exhibition 
of the.se tiny pictures on ivory or vellum has 
been opened in London under the auspice.s of the 
Society of Miniature Painters, a body of enthu- 
siastic workers formed in the interests of thi.s 
branch of art. This is their first exhibition, and 
so many excellent works were shown that we may 
he sure the experiment will be repeated in future 
years. 

Fifteen years ago, Darwin — in a letter to Alex- 
ander A giissiii — alluding to the different theories 
with regard to the formation of coral i.slands, 
wrote : wish that some doubly rich millionaire 

would taka it into hi.s head to have boring.s made 
in aom0 of the Pacific and Indian atolls, and bring 


huine cores for slicing from a depth of 500 feet or 
600 feet’ Scientitic men have pondered niueh 
lover thi.s remark of the great naturalist, and at 
last, by the help of a government grant and a 
! contribution from the Boyal Society, with colo- 
' nial co-operation, Darwin’s wish is to be realised. 
An expedition has gone to Funafuti, one of the 
group of the Ellice Lslands north of the Plji 
Lslainis ; and by the aid of diamond drills the 
coral is to be pierced and cores obtained as 
Darwin suggested. Early investigators believed 
that tlie coral rock was composed of living coral 
down to the sea-bottom, but it has long ago been 
determined tliat the polyp cannot live at a 
greater dejith than ninety feet. Next it was 
imagined that the reefs, were built on tlie crater 
tops of submerged volcanoes, a mere idle .supposi- 
tion. The only way to get at the secret is to 
bore throngli the living and dead coral, so as to 
get at the foundation of the growth. The island 
selected is under British protection. The great 
difficulty i.s the want of fresh water, without 
which boring operations are ii:npo.s.sibIe : but it 
lia.s been met by chemical treatment of the salt 
water employed in washing out the bore liole. 
The New South Wales government have lent 
special machinery and men to work it, and H.M. 
gunboat Pmguin is deputed to look after the 
intere.sts of the expedition. 

. That form of Jniatter in the xvroiig place’ 
which comes under the head of household dmst 
has always been a iinisance, and the usual plan 
of removing it from furniture and carpets by 
brush and firoom only results in its transference 
from one re.sting-place to another, its translation 
being accompanied with grave discomfort to the 
Intmau respiratory apparatus. Nor do we know 
how far the dormant germs of disease may not be 
aroused by the constantly recurring process called 
dusting. With a view to mitigate these di.scom- 
furts, tliere has lately been introduced ^ IIarvey’.s 
pneumatic dusting machine,’ of which we ave 
' inclined to have a high opinion. The madiine 
, cfuisists of a small biix on wheels, with a suction 
bellows attucluid which can easily be woi'ked by 
I moving a hand-lever to and fr<n In connection 
I with the bellows is an india-rubber tube which 
' can be carried to any part of a rof>m and applied 
to dust-choked places. When the bollow.s are 
^ worked, a .strong diaught of air is .sucke<I inwards 
' through the tube, and the dn.st i.s dragged with 
, it, anil carried to a calico bag inside \he box, 

I which can be emptied and cleaned periodi- 
I cally. In like manner dn.st can be pulled out 
I of carpets, book - shelves and books can be re- 
: lieved of their accumulated dirt atoms without 
removal, cracks and crevice.s can be made to 
yield up their .store.s of iincleanness, and the 
entire process carried out without polluting the 
air. We understand that the Harvey machines 
are being adopted with great benefit at many 
I public libraries. Afr Harvey’s address is Kidder- 
I luin.ster, England. 

' Many years ago .some harebrained individual 
offered one of the English railway compauie.s a 
large sum of money if they would comsent to run 
two locomotives into one another at expre.ss speed 
in order that he might witness the resulting 
Fimish. His oOer wa.s of course refused. But 
the idea wa.s recently revived by a railway com- 
pany ill Texas, who wanted funds for new engines 
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arid roili 11 g’ stock, and liit iiiioii tlie liappy notion 
of snicisbing up their old stock, in order to pay for 
new. A pre-a.muiged collision between two lieavy 
trains was advertised for September last, and the 
novelty attracted a crowd of twenty-five thousand 
pei’sons, who paid handsomely for their admis- 
sion ticlceta. On the day appointed the trains 
were started a milti apart, the engine - drivers 
j limping olf directly they had opened the throttle 
valves. The trains met with an awful crash, 
both boilers exploding at tlie same moment, and 
projecting a mass of 'splinters and wreckage in 
evei-y direction. There were two deaths in the 
crowd, and many cases of serious injury; and 
possibly, when all claims for compensation are 
seitletl, tlie railway company will not find much 
of their ill-gotten gains left. The enterprise was, 
to say the least of it, an indecent pandering to 
morbid excitement for the sake of gain, and no 
useful end could be looked for from it save the 
gate-money. 

In more than one respect the recent polar 
expeilition under Nansen differed from its pre- 
decessors, especially in the comforts provided for 
the crew. It is not, perliap.s, generally known 
that tile good ship Fram carried apparatus for 
generating the electric light, the motive power 
being a windmill, and the electricity stored by 
meaiis of accumulators. The machinery worked 
perfectly until parts of it wore out, and other 
portions were urgently required for the manu- 
facture of snow-shoes and runners. According to 
a Danish paper, from whicli we take these jxar- 
ticulai's, oil festive occasions an arc lamp wa.s 
hung ill the saloon, and the light given was so I 
good that Dr Nansen frequently employed it for I 
painting and photographing. The acciimiilator 
cells, which, we may I'emind our reailers, consist 
of square ves.sels filled with acidulateil water and 
holding leaden plates, were often frozen through, 
but this accident did not interfere with tlieir 
working. J^llectilcity was also usefully employed 
in this expedition for firing mining cartridges 
endiethled in the ice. Jn this way was the .solid 
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By W. K OuLE. i 

Squtrk Thorpe of Old BevivS lost all interest in 
the garden-party when a certain pink blouse 
vanished from the scene. Even tenni.s failed to 
charm, and he would have been content to forego 
the fiirtlier p]eaaiire.s of the gathei-ing and ride ! 
home in no l»etter company than that of his own ' 
tlioughts. But lie had promi.sed to wait fur 
Adams, and it would hardly look ^vell, after all, 
to run away so eurl3^ 

He joined his ho.st, who was smoking a lazy 
cigar under tlie elm. Sir John would probably 
be able to tell him something more concerning 
the pink blouse than he had been alile to gather 
from the ordinary proce.ss of introduction. 

* Tired of tennis V .siigge.stecl tlie baronet lazily ; 
‘rather warm game on a day like this.’ 

‘Yes,’ nssenied Thorpe; ‘it’s very pleasant 
tluaigh, when you are playing with nice people.’ j 

He had touched the subject rather rashly, but 
Sir John was quite unsuspicious. j 


‘ I suppo.se SO,’ was his careless reply. ‘Nice | 
people are always pleasant in that way. You j 
would find it dilferent thougli if you had to 
entertain tliem. I don’t mean tlie })eople we are 
familiar with, of course—tliey ’re all right; but 
it’s anotlier thing with .strangers.’ 

Strangers I The pink blou.se was certainly a 
stranger in the district. 

‘One has to know people’s interests ami find 
out wliat tliey like to talk about,’ went on 
Sir John, fortunately blind to lii.s compuniun’s 
only lialf - concealed impatience to heur more. 
‘And there ’.s the rub. Some folks go in for the 
most unearthly sulijects, and of course* one must 
pretend to know something about them. For 
imstaiice, now, did you notice that girl in the 
pink blouse, w'ho came with the Hamptons, and 
went away a few minutes ago r 

‘Eh? Do you mean Miss— Miss Pulwartli?’ 
asked Thorpe, with sublime unconcern. 

‘That’s the name. A nice-looking girl enough. 
She belongs to the Polwarths of PolwarUi, a good 
old Cornisli family, though not as well oil now as 
it used to be. But that girl is a girl with a 
“subject,” if you like— and what do you think? 
She ’s a lecturer— actually a lecturer upon it ! ’ 

‘ Ynuit?— the Rights of Woman ? ’ asked Thorpe, 
sliglitly startled. 

‘Worse than that,’ said the baronet gloomily; 
‘ive all know sometliing of tliat subject by this 
time. But her fad is Botany, if you please— 
Botany ! and she lectures at a ladies’ college. 
Ydiat ordinary man can talk botany V 

Tliorpe made no answer. He suddenly became 
aware that botany had never been included in his 
studies. 

‘ Y'heii people go in deej^ly for that kind of 
thing,’ continued Sir John, ‘ they naturally like 
to talk about it. Y"hat interest do you think 
tliat girl w’oulil find in the ordinary chatter of a 
gathering like this ? ’ 

‘Great Scott !’ muttered Thorpe, ‘ and I talked 
to her myself for an hour about nothing ! She 
didn't seem to miiiil it, Imt she must have Ijeeii 
bored to death.’ 

‘Of course she must,’ said bis host, wlio ha<l 
failed to catcli more than the last words of the 
remark. ‘No doubt that was why .she went invay 
so early. But what can he done in such a case as 
that ? ’ 

Thorpe., pondering the ntatier with mingled 
feelings of mortification, amusement, and di.sgust, 
could easily liave suggested a few' things that 
might liave been done. But at that moment the 
baronet wuis called aw'ay, and be w-as left alone 
with his suggestions, 

‘It’s a shame,’ he thought savagely. ‘It’s a 
shame to let a fellow put his foot in it like that. 
People wuth lads ought to be labelled or classified. 

Or wdiy shouldn’t there he a list of them imd 
their “subjects” on the back of tlie invitation | 
card? One would have some chance then— she 
was a nice girl though I ’ ^ ^ : 

Here he" fell into a troubled reverie, in which 
the same pink blouse played no small part. This 
mood remained wdth him during the remainder 
of the day, mul Adams of the Grange found him 
but an absent-minded companion on the ride 
home. 

As lie passed tlirough the hall on hi.s way to 
the library he noticed the Field lying upon a 
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and, suddenly muenibering that matters 
botanical sometimes received attention in that 
jmunal, he took it with him for examination at 
liis leisure. 

The yaditing columns were passed over with 
hardly a glance, for probabl}^ the first time ; tlie 
curiosities in Notes and Queries failed to attract 
hiuisand he did nut pause even to rea<l an account 
nf tile Matcli for the Gold Prize, under the head 
of Tennis. These things were not for the Squire 
toaiay, arnl he was not satisfied until lie reached 
wliiit were to liiin the deeper waters of the Garden 
Oolunm, 

An hour later lie went into tlie grounds and 
interviewiid the gardener. Jenkyns was an old 
man who hiul spent long and easy years under 
tlie Thorpes, for the squires of Old Bevis bad for 
generations been noted rather as mighty hunters 
than ac patron s of horticulture. That there was 
a cerhiin amount of garden, and certain, con- 
venient conservatories and shrubberie.s, liad been 
quite enougli for the late Squire, and, until to-day, 
quite enough for his successor. So Jenkyns had 
been allowed to sleep in peace, and now the old 
man stared in surprise to find, himself rudely 
awakened. 

For the Squire had suddenly developed an in- 
ten.se interc.st in things liorticultnral. He led his 
man under the glass and among tlie beds, through 
the shrubs and into the forcing houses. He 
woorried liim for scienti fie names and flowering 
seasons, startled hiiU: with harsh, heart-breaking 
criticisms, and iinally made him admit that the 
Oltl Bevis gardens were far from equal to those at 
8ir John PindeBs, or even those at the Grange. 

‘You see, sir,’ said the aid man in plaintive ex- 
])lami.tion ; ‘your uncle, the Squire that was, took 
no sort of interest in flowers and such, and never 
eared ujot wliether lie had a garden or not. I’ve 
wanted to luake improvenieiits, such as taking in 
part of the suuth lawn for shrubs, and building a 
new rosediouse. But loivi^ir, it waus no manlier 
of use to him, and that’s wliy I’ve never gone 
in liiuiyh for the latest things, .such as you be 
speaking of now.’ 

‘ Well, we must cliange all that,’ declared the 
Squire in n, decided tone, y You can brighten up 
the place at once, and I’ll give you a list of tlm 
things 1 wish you to get in thisureek. There’s no 
lime to be lost.’ 

‘Auuy good, sir,’ was Jenkyns’.s ready reply. 

‘ I ’ll set tilings a-moving straight olF.’ 

The Srpiire strolled back "to the house, his 
journal under his arm. Jenkyns .stood for a 
moineut at the door of the greenhouse, watching 
his master’s retreating form with a ’ivondering 
expre.ssiou in his eyes. lie wa.s beginning to 
.recover from the nne.xpected attack. 

‘It’s full time, though,’ he muttered, with 
growing satisfaction. ‘It’s full time. Let him 
I just give me a chance, and I’ll soon show that 
chap at the Grange what I can do.’ 

; And already he saw a glorious vision of himself 
as head of a garden compared with wfhich even 
Sir John’s would he insignificant, and commander 
of a staff of iinder-gai’deiier.s whom he 

..Blioukl rule with a rod of iron. 

Paring the next few week.s Squire Thorpe 
kpent an nneertain amount of time each day in 
" the study of botany, or, to he precise, that branch 
of it .repmented in the Manor gardems. It is 


true, ill spite of the astoni.sliing progress he made 
that the study was a Aveariness to his soul, and 
that he frequently felt inclined to throw botli 
Jenkyns and lii.s flowers into the limbo of thing.? 
neglected. But the thought of a pink blouse, and 
an occasional meeting with its owner, nerved liim 
to the odious task and bordered all liis hours 
of pain with ro.sy hope. 

He did not tell lier of his efforts. His sister, 
at liis request, Ava.? issuing iTivitation.s for a large 
garden-party at Old Bevis, and he had deter- 
mined to wait that occasion before he attempted 
to delight Miss Polwarth with his newly-acquired 
knowledge of her ‘ subject.’ lYliat w' as the use, 
lie asked liimself savagely, to go and bore the girl 
with his ignorance when her soul was thirsting 
for 'wi.se converse with one of kindred tastes. 
Better far to wait until lie could prove that lie 
luul, for her sake, toileil for and gained a footing 
in tliose realms where .she held .so liigli a place. 

Miss Polwarth was surprised at his I'eserve. 
She thought a great ileal more of Thorpe than slie 
would have admitted even to herself, and one of 
her pleasantest memories w^as tliat hour at Sir 
John Pinder’s, when the Squire had, as he now 
thought, tired her with the ordinary gossip of 
new acquaintances. She had looked forward 
with a strange feeling of anticipation to meeting 
him again, only to find that he had bGcome silent 
and reserved, and to perceive that he thought ht, 
for some reason unknown, to be on liis "guard 
while speaking to her. Thus she wondered, and 
all the ad van tages of h ighcr ed ucati on cou hi n ot 
save her the natural mortification whicli a sensi- 
tive and sweet-natured girl must feel in such, a 
case. „ 

But the Squire’s day came at last, with all the 
best aspects of wind, weather, and circum.slances. 
He .saw the Old Bevi.s grouncis bright once more 
with fair women and brave men, and rejoiced to 
find that his studies had not been in vain. 
Jenkyns, spurred on by bis masters interest, 
.suggestions, and criticism, and suppori;ed by an 
able temporary .staff, had done wamder.s, and 
many who remembered the gardens in the old 
day.s made complimentary remarks witli reference 
to the changes apparent every wli ore. Thorpe 
listened with mingled elation and anxiety, 
thinking only of Her. 

The Hamptons came, and their guest with 
them, but the afternoon had almost passed in 
introductions, welcomes, and other iieccs.sitie.s 
before the Squire found his opportunity. Then, 
leaving all duty in his sister’s able hands, lie 
slipped away to Mis.s Polwarth’s side. 

‘ I should like to take you over the gardens,’ 
he .said eagerljA ‘ Perhaps you could lielp me a 
little in one or two thing.?. You are such an 
authority, you know.’ 

The lecturer assented, though not witlx the 
alacrity of one who is about to revel in her pet 
subject The Squire noticed her manner. 

‘She thinks I’m going to bore her with gossip,’ 
he thought proudly. ‘Wait a little while 
though.’ 

On^ their way across the lawn he pamsed to 
exhibit a shrub which was one of his recent 
importations. 

‘I suppose you know this,’ he said easily. 
^ Mcsivilm Smifhi — a splendid thing. It is some- 
j times cla.ssed with the thorns, and called CmtmguB 
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Lohata, It lookB Ymj pretty in llower — rkli 
green leaves anti pure white blossouis. It isn’t 
very well known 3*et.’ 

Tile Squire had* carefully rehearsed every 
sentence during the oiorning, and kit, justly, 
that he had begaiii well. Nor was lie disheartened 
to observe that Miss Polwarth did not seem to 
brighten all, at once. Slie simply made some 
polite remark and followed to tlie rose-gar«lcn. 

‘You like roses?’ lie asked sympatlietically. 
‘I have given them some attention this year. 
Have you seen this? Angustme Gimioissetm, or 
tlie White la France. Is* it not cliarmiug with 
its freedom of growth and bloom, its delicious 
frngrance and purity i? See tliat lovely tpce ot 
pink in the centre of tlie full white llower.' 

Miss Ik)] war th could not have guessed that 
Tliorpe’s eloquence came direct froin tlie Fields 
yet she did not show any signs of being im- 
presse<L 

Mt is very pretty,’ she agreed, without the 
least eiitliUBiasm. ‘ IMu seem to take a delight 
in ’ 

‘I do,’ said Tliorpe, unconsciously interrupting 
in his eagerness to tell her all he knew liefore he 
forgot it. See this— the Ihse Gmiave Pigcmeaxi. 
It is quite new, and one of the most promising 
recent additions to the liybi'id perpetuals. Wlieii 
in full flower it is of vei‘y large size and depth, 
tlie petals being broad and robust, and composing 
a blooin of remarkably massive character. Mark 
the velvety lustre on the centre petals. This 
k a new variety, but it is very popular already.’ 

Miss Polwarth. was impressed at last ; but not 
ill tlie wa}^ lie had expected. There was more of 
snr]irise than admiration in lier look, and he 
could almost have imagined tliat he saw the 
faintest shadoNV of disappointment. But, still 
coiifltleut, he put his fancy aside and passed 011. 

It must be admitted tliat the Squire did. very 
well during the next half hour, and he was too 
eager in tlie performance of his task to notice 
liis companion’s fading interest. He had really 
a, I most lost sight of the patientd’aced girl beside 
him, and only knew that he was paying his court 
to tlie Lecturer on Botany at St Slary’a Hall, and 
])ayiiig it, too, in the way which shouid please lier 
best. 

At length he reached the end of his lesson, 
pausing before a fine orcliid. It stood in a small 
greenhouse which had been set apart for its accom- 
modation, and was a splendid specimen of its 
class, 

‘This is a thing you will like,’ said the 
Squire, with a warmth wdiich he did not feel. 
‘ A harmony in gold and bronze. Observe 
the rich gulden petals, and the wavy yellow 
serials so delicately tinged with bronze, while 
the small triangular lip, as you perceive, is 
golden, with a purple border and white tliroat.’ 

‘ It is vfiry line. What is it called ? ’ asked 
Miss Polwarth. 

\yiuit was it called 1 The Squire knew well 
enough, for had he not pored over that orchid 
paragraph until not only tlie long Latin name, 
and the general characteristics which he had 
recited so glibly, but the very pflanfc itself seemed 
to be impressed upon his brain. 'Had he not 
})aid a heavy price and' taken immense trouble to 
obtain this specimen for this s[)ecial occasion ? 
Yet at the Lecturer’s simple question he lost his 



men tab equilibrium, and the name of the ordiid 
vaiiisLed from lus memory. 

The words had been so unexpected. His im- 
pression was that slie could have identified at a 
glance any specimen in the plant creation, having 
all the titles and Ldiai'acteristics as it were at her 
finger-ends. He could not know tliat Botany 
and Floriculture were subjects winch .she would 
have been glad to bauiali for a time ivom the 
realm of things spoken of, for during the past 
month they had hauiiied her to the limil, of her 
patience. Slie had been the victim of every 
noodle in the vicinity wlio tlioiiglit bincadf a 
lover of iiow^evi^, and of an innumerable hn>t of 
people like 8 ir dulin Pinder, wlio lionesily be- 
lieved it their duty to converse with her upon 
t.he subject with which she was most faiiiiliar. 
Life had become a burden under those distresses, 
and she would have left the Hamptons a week 
liefore but for one thing. Now even this one 
thing had turned upon her, and the afteniuon to 
which she Inul looked forwar<l so eagerly had 
been invaded by lier plague. Oh, Botany, Botany, 
Botany ! 

So lier fpiestion had been the last eliort of 
failing patience, and she waited listlessly for the 
answer. - 

‘It is called ’ — — began the Squire slowly. 
He could not remember the name, but lie must 
not fail at this last luonieiit. She did not seem 
to know the plant — perhaps anything in Latin 
would pass. 

‘It k called,’ he said, ‘the Auroxm Borealis — 
tlie far-famed Aurora Borealis, You must have 
heard of it.’ 

The effect of his ivords was startling. The 
Lecturer looked quickly into bis face and seemed 
to picrceive at once the meaning of it all — the, 
secret of his late reserve, liis portentous gravity 
lo-dajr, his conduct among the luses— all crowned 
by this last insult. She liad heard of men wlio 
thought it their duty to jest at the expense of 
educated women, and tdiis was one ! 

‘How dare you, Mr fi.'horpe ? ’ she cried angrily, 
but witli a curious break in lier voice. Then, 
before lie could recover from his astonishment, 
she liad turned. 

‘ Good gracious, Miss Botany — I mean Miss 
Polwarth !’— and in his eagerness the Bquire put 
forth his band to detain her. ‘ MTiat is tlic matter ? 
I forgot the thingamy’s name, that’s all — quite 
forgot it, really 1 did !’ 

Near the door stood a garden-scat, placed 
there, for the convenience of the orchid’s visitoxu 
Mass Polwartli readied it, but could get no 
farther. As she sank into it Thorpe caught 
a glance of a flushed and indignant face— then 
a tiny lace liaiulkorchief a])peared. 

‘Good Lord!’ cried the Squire in dismay, 
‘ what have I done ? ’ 

It seemed a long time before she could be con- 
vinced, but at last his protestations and explana- 
tions — he even took the Fldd from his pocket to 
discover the correct name of that coufoiujde<l 
orchid— took eflect. The Lecturer spokcy still 
from behind the handkerchief. 

‘Do you mean it? I — I thought you wore 
laughing at me, be — because I lecture on botany. 
Everybody seems to talk about it, and now I — 
now *1 bate it, that I do F 
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CHAMBEES’S JOUENAL. 


‘Do you, by Jove ?’ cried the Squire, amazed. 
‘So do L And I got it up just to please you D 
There was a moment’s awkward silence, during 
which lie drew nearer, and in his agitation even 
bent over the arm of tlie seat. 

‘You liate itP he said nervoiialy. ‘Of course 
you do. How can you Ijelp it? And Ih’e been 
boring you all the time. But it was all Sir 
John’.s fault, and you’ll forgive me, won’t you V 
Another brief silence, which did more .for the 
Sfpiire tlian all liis talk of roses. Then a flushed 
face appeared from behind that tiny .square of 
lace, and a very tremulous voice answered 
him. 

‘It was all a mistake then — and there i.s 
notliiiig to forgive. Of course,, you could not 
guess how tired I was of— -of being botanised !’ 

‘Of course not/ eInplulticall3^ ‘Only wish I 
knew! How I must have worried you. But — I 
.say now, if you are ideally tired of botany — if you 
are ’ 

The Squire paused, fearing that he was going 
too far. Yet Mi.ss Polwartb’s face did not forbid 
him to speak. It was liushed and rosy,, indeed, 
hut not with the flush of anger. He went on : 

‘If you are really tired of it, why— why need 

you ever go back to ‘it?* I’- 

But there, lY hat passed in the greenhouse 
after tint fatefiir pause was strictly private and 
confidential, and I can only whisper that the great 
Orchid was shamefully neglected. It could see, 
of coiir.se, hut it is to be pre.suined that it con- 
siderately looked the otlior way, and its sense of 
hearing was of small service. For after a few 
short, eager f|uestion.s, followed slowly by soft, 
half-spoken rep]ie.s, the voices sank into murmurs, 
the murmurs into wliispers, and the whispers into 
a long, happy silence. 


‘Confound botany ! ’ cried a voice, ten minutes 
later. The exclamation was followed by a light, 
rhjging laugh, very rc'pudiexisilde certainly in the 
Lecturer at St Mary’s Jlall, but perhaps ex ciusable 
in tlie future lady of Old Bevis. It was also 
followeil Iqv sonttd-.iiing wlnte, which ilew through 
the doorway, hovered a nioment in the air, and 
fell among the iliododendrons. It might have 
been a slieefc of the Meld. 

Jenkyns, pottering among the shrubs next 
morning, picked it up and opened it. He read a 
paragrax>h or two, and sbook his head. 

‘It’s botany,’ he murmured .slowly. ‘I guess 
the Squire’s been and dropped it.’ 

He was right ill more seirses than one ; bnt he 
could not know that when that slieet had fallen 


his own prospects of a magnificent garden and a 
noble statf of assistants had vanished into the un» 
i searchable distance. 


THE LITTLE OLD CLEEK. 


The little old clerk is thin and gray, 

And his coat is shiny at every seam ; 

His hat belong.^ to a long-past day, 

And his boots are patched, ’neath the blacking’s 
gleam. 

‘Shabby-genteel,’ or scarcely that, 

The passers-by dub him, Avith vulgar scorn — 

That little old clerk, in the napless hat, 

The faded coat and the boobs so worn. 


The little old clerk, from ten till five, 

With a sliglit respite for a meal between, 

Sits writing on, in a human hive, 

The busiest bee ’mong the drones, I ween. 
Smart young fellows, in well-made suits, 

(His fellow-clerks) sneer, with a scornful eye, 
At the faded coat and the old patched boots. 
And ask him if better he cannot buy. 


The little old clerk takes his napless hat 
From off it.s peg, when his toil is o’er, 

Brushes the coat that they all .sneer at, 

Then, with patient smile, passes through the door. 
Twenty long yeans he a clerk ha.s been 
III that office dim— yet no higher goes ; 

Many placed over liis head he ’s seen— 

The oki clerk’s passed by in his shabby clothe.s. 


Tbe little old clerk, in tbe evening’s gloom, 

Enters his cottage, with anxious eyes ; 

Some simple blo.si3on,is brighten the roornj 
A crippled f Drill on the sofa lies. 

As a sister’s lips to his own are pressed— 

(The one for whom .shabby tlirougb life be goes)-— 
He thanks God. that lie with her love is Idessed, 

The little old clerk in his faded clothes ! 
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DISAPPEARANCE OF MRS MACQUOID. 


B y R. RAMSAY, 


Author of *The Colonel’s Plan’ &o. 


‘ Do you tliiiik he is come for that?’ said Jane. 

^ He shut tile door carefully,’ answered Bella ; 
then, finding that si nail fact weak to support a 
case on, she liolstered it up a little, — ‘ 1 am 
sure that he only asked for Katie, or Anne 
would have been to fetch us. Slie has gone 
back into the kitchen. But to me the way that 
door was shut is most convincing. It was not 
Anne — she was gone before I heard it; and she 
never closes it like that, turning the handle 
rotind. There must have been a reason.’ 

Ml. is lucky we had finishecl dustiiig,’ said, 
laim ; Miivt 1 am pleased that I prit William’s 
p]u»togra[ih in the box. It was getting faded, 
and, 1 am sure, ougbt to be removed.’ 

lhm“e was a deeper meaning tlian might ))e 
thought in those prudent words. William had 
bcmi Katie’s first liusband, and his likeness had 
occupied a prominent spot on the drawing-room 
wall ; it was just as well that it should not 
stare blightingly down on Katie’s second jiros- 
pects^ So her sisters thought. 

.Katie was tlie only one of the family who 
liad married. Jane and .Bella remained under 
their brotlier’s roof, keeping house for him, and 
darning Ins lieather-mixtnre stockings ; that roof 
was an old and honourable one, if dilapidateri, 
and kept up its dignity on the moors, as 
became the lone mansion «.>f an impoverislied 
Highland gentleman. The house was l>ig and 
cold without ; inside it was barer and colder. 
James — ealleil The Laird by three crofters iu 
the glen—did not seem sure that the woiKl 
held anything but books, and did not care to 
discover. His sisters grew rather like the gray, 
outside walls ; they were elderly and thin, and 
their tempers were like their noses — sharp, 


When Katie came back to her brother’s 
house, a penniless widow, slie was like a butter- 
fly alighting where tlie heather i.s black and 
luirnt ; there was no hiiding the place she had 
fluttered out of. They were all older, and the 
house was grimmer. The others’ clothes hung 
stiffly on all the pegs, and there was no spa, re 
bed but the visitor’s fuur-]K',)ster with its faint 
smell of lavender. .Her c.oming gave an exira 
room to clean, and made some difrer(.‘nce iu the 
accounts. She bad in truth no welcome. 

The two elder unmarried sisters were not 
Ill-pleased to Inive John Nlacqiioid riding up 
from Aiichendrane, making hoof-marks on the 
soft bog-road, where there were so few, Katie’s 
ways ^vere not their V'a>'s, and the.\' would not; 
1)0 sorry to have the liouse to tlicmselves, and 
to put the s]»are bedroom, now littered with 
Katie’s vanities, into its former state of empty 
exiicctation. Only this hope induced them to 
be tolerant of Katie. It wa.s very fortunate 
that slie shoulfl look so nice in lier small black 
boimets, more so that John Macquoid should 
think it. The house was sipiare, and had 
•wimb)^’.^ in all directions, but one could not 
put bis head out of any window without seeing, 
light up to the hills and mists, the laud that 
was the propeit}^ of John Alacquoid. 

It would be a better match for Katie than 
the first, which had sent her home — if this 
were home — so poor. The sisters were now 
sitting U]) in the cold, with no intention of 
coming dowm, because John Alacquoids face, as 
seen through the staircase window, had worn 
an ini])ortant look. 

Katie had reason to be glad, and they had 
reason to be tluinkfuL 
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CHAMKEllS’B JOIIIINAL. 


‘1 ilo liu]»e rtlic will see it in the ])roper 
light, wiiil liella. ‘But I never luiderstxtod Tier ; 
she is su uiK'ertaiii. Do you tliinlv she could 
possildy ‘ 

Jfino iiiten;u].ded her. She was not eager to 
su]i[)Dse tliat Katie could be so foolish, but slie 
\va,s viuy nnich afraid. 

‘It is a grefit C(>rnpliment, and the best thing 
that could lia])p(nn It is not likely that she 
will he so iiui-uaideiit.’ 

‘Oh hear no. But very probable!’ 

They si juted : the door was opened wider, 
and Katie walked straight in. 

tSh<3 was a young thing, this widow ; so .small, 
and Ijriglil', aial hasty, that it was a good udiile 
before one nnderst^ood that her eyes were .stead- 
fast. The halt* \ras very ilully round tier face, 
and her hands lit‘l])ed a. gi’eat defil when .she 
was talking. One would c/dl her excital>le and 
Ite nearly Tight— -and yet know very little of 
her. Just as she walked in, lier clieek.s were 
red, which they were not alway.s. 

‘It was thoughtful of you to take William 
out of his frame,’ slie said sharply. ‘Did you 
know that Mr Mae<piaid nais corning to — 
speak to me? How very ariixious you iniist be 
to hear about it.’ 

This wars Katie’s provoking iiiood. The elder 
si.sters gasped, and looked at each other 
blaiikl}?". 

‘You would very much like to know,’ pro- 
ceeded Katie, ‘’wliether I conrtesied and said I 
w‘as mindi obliged to him, but I did not intend 
to marry ; or whether I dropped a lower 
courtesy and told him I would make him — 
mi.serable. Which do you think'?’ 

They gulped dowui their alarm, but did not 
attempt to guess. 

‘ 1. am ftorry yon did not .see him go,’ Katie 
said, more .slowly. ‘ If yon lutd known, you 
could have ins].>ectcd the back of hi.s liead as 
Ik*, walked flown b) Urn gale, and you might 
have fuuiKi out from it Jiow he felt. Is it not 
a pity tliat I knew you w'ere listening for the 
dfjor, and to disapjioint you, let him out by 
the window?’ 

fc)he had given herscilf aw/iy, and she saw it 
ill their relief. The vdndow was long and low, 
but for all that .surely if John Macc[uoid bad 
' not felt imich uplifted, he would scarcely have 
C[Uiitted the liouse in siicli a light-liearted 
fashion. 

‘We were sure you would consider James — 
and the advisability’ — began both sisters, with 
a ha.ste that showed much of their past 
■..■anxiety.:" ■■ 

‘Oh, yon were sure!’ cried Katie bitterly, 
‘ You said : “ She must see that Jame.s dfies not 
want her, and we will not have her here for 
ever : we have made it quite plain that she is 
•an interloper and must settle her.self elsewliere.” 
You have told me very often how ricli Jolni 
•Macqnoid is, and — and all the rest of it. All 
. the time he was speaking to me I felt that 
Tyou .were sitting above and whispering, calcu- 
‘iaiing whether I would answer to please yon 
or io please myself. 1 thought of you, and of 
what/yoit wouhi believe if X spoke as I would 
like*— and it .nearly drove me wdld. But I ho]ie 
’.you are satished. I answered, “Yes.’” 

There" was a, noise in ^fche pass?:ige down 


below. John Maccpioid had come back, by 
way of the dooiv to fetch his stick. 

Katie was going to cry. She would not break 
down and do it before tlie si.sters, who looked 
too pleased at that yes of hers to cai-e about 
anything else, or even to be otfended ; so she 
choked down the first sob, and rirshed acro.ss 
the landing to Iier own room, slamming the 
door in a way that made James jump in h.is 
.study, and rellect that his third sister was a 
tiial in a quiet house. ^ 

Left by thein.selves, Bella and Jane drew long 
breaths of .sati.sfaction, and began to talk al>out 
tlie wedding. Katie would ba^^e to be married 
from there,' and the house was all too sliabby. 
Fortunately John M'acquoid had no relatioiKs q 
tlie gue,st3 could all be packed judiciou.sly in 
the drawing-room — which was presentalile— if 
tliey kept their elbows in. 

So they conversed, and settled all that was 
required, while Katie crushed her face into the 
pillo'ws of the big four-poster that would soon 
lie empty, and cried late into the afternoon, 

‘I am glad it is a boy,’ said John Macquoid, 
bending over something very .small and ugly. 
There was a sister of Katie’s in the room, and 
she pricked up her eans. 

‘Because of the entail?’ said she. 

Katie did not say anything. She thought 
that ugly bundle beautiful, and therefore her 
opinion on any subject wa,s not worih much. 
She .smiled a little ujion her husband, and a 
great deal more upon the baljy. 

They had been married a ;ycar, and liad got 
on coinfortaljly, though Jolni Macquoid was not 
demonstrative, and was perhM]>s a little too 
quiet for Katie— as her sisters tliought. 

sSlie i.s too liighty,’ Bella would say, now 
and tlien, missing in her the ]»roper digmity of 
a lug ])ruprielor’s wife, or feeling olieudcil at 
some slight neglect — xliichondraiic was too near 
for ]‘)erfect fjeace. \Fheu the baby cauie she 
added to the pi j rase : ‘Too flighty to liiake a 
earefiil mother.’ 

But Bella wms wrong in that. If she sup- 
posed that they w(ndd have to play tlie ])art of 
watcliful aunts, saving the ba]>y frojn its 
mother’s carelessness, and superinteinling its 
early growth, she was mistaken. 

‘I have had another husband, but I have 
never had another cliild,’ Katie said once ; at 
which remark the aunts were shocked and sorry 
for John, deciding that the mother was ex- 
travagantly fond of little Johnnie. There was 
always sometliing to find fault about in Katie. 

‘You are tt)u mucli taken up with the boy,’ 
said Bella, when Johnnie was two ye^irs old. 
‘He should conic second, you must remeniberJ 

Katie shook her fluffy head — as a warrior 
might his crest. 

‘Second to what? Oh, I know how you used 
to praise Auchendrane until I took it. Am I 
not kind encmgh to the property?’ 

She could not forget the line they had taken, 
and it made her voice sound bitter, when she 
found biting things to .say, 

‘I am sorry for John,’ said Bella, wlien they 
.sat talking her over, as tliey did after every 
visit. 

‘She speaks as she does to tease us/ said 
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WORKING IN THE DARK. 


Iliii 


Jane. ‘• If she Imd not been very fond of liiin, coating of galatme wliicli. appears to be mixed 
she would liave refused liini for the sake of \vdtli some creiun-coloiired pigineiifc. This coating 
vexing us.* Bella was the sharp one of the two, is sensitive to white light, and the image of 

but Jane was as often right. any object foniied by a lens iipcm its surface is 

The sisters' w-ere sitting at their window one rendered visible by the operation called develop- 
afteriioon. It was a niost convenient window, rnent. Tlie plates iiiuy however be liaiulled with 
looking out oil the approach and cainrnanding impunity in a deep red light ; and it is fortunate 
a fair long strip of road. A person sitting that this should be the case, for were it other- 

tliere coiild get half a mile’s notice of any \vise photography word d be iiiipossible. A plate 

visitor, and prepare accordingly, which, was an factory therefore is lighteil by lamps, pivfer- 
indueenient to patroiiise the view. ably electric, which are enclosed in lanterns of 

Just now it was dull. Katie and John and deep- red glass, and the liglit is so dim and 
Johniiie vvxvre iri laiiidoig tlie big liouse at insuHicient for all ordinary purposes that the 
Aucheiidraue was em[)t.y, and ho dogcarts plirase ‘woiking in tlie dark’ may with fairness 
vvhiskod along the jniau'-iWl from Dallocli. It bimipplied to this industry. 

was not the sliuotiug s(;ason. Tlie nianiifacture of dry plates diites back only 

bWhat is lhatf askt‘d Bella. a few years, the widwplate-- whicli it was neemssar^^ 

There was a sjieck on tlie far brown, road, for the photographer himself to prepare at the 
that grew and widmied into a person riding. time of using— being employed almost universally 
‘It will be Boniebody for James,’ suggested up to the year 1880. King before this tinie there 
Jane, peering out and drawing in her head were eertain entliiisiastic amateur experiiuentalists 
re.gretfully. A¥e> need not change our dresses.’ who believed in and made dry plates, of which 
‘ No,’ said Bella getting up iievertlieless. She the basis is gelatine, for tlieir own use. But the 
must step down and see if James’.s room were pia.)fessio.ual photographer was conservative, and 
tidy. Then she took ariotlier look and gasped: preferred to .stick to the old methods. At length, 
‘ A telegraph boy from Dalloch, ! ’ however, his attention was suddenly arrested by 

The messenger ' drew up after his ten-mile the wonderful rapidity with which p3ictare3 coulii 
ride, and began to unlatcli the gate, but before be taken on dry plates, aiid almost reluctantly he 
he could do it the tum avomen ran iioppnng wa.s converted to the he\v system. After this 
down the path and him, revolution in photography took place, a iiew in- 

‘Wliat is it?’ they cried, both breathless, dustry was created in the maniifacture of dry 
He gave them the telegram. But people ^Y\io plates, and many factories w^ere established. It 
rtre not n.sed to .such treat them as bonib.s and is satisfactory to note tliafc at many of tlie.se 
flare nut open them; it vvas so with Jane and establishments tlie export is nearly e<p,ial to the 
Bfflla, and tliey carried it in to James, because liome trade, Engli.sh thy plates being famous all 
both, were afraid to look. the vvurld over as the most reliable made. 

It was a \\diile befoiv 3 ^ found him; at At most of the dry-plate faetorie.s udinission b» 

la.st the tapping of a hammer helped, tliern, strangers is courteously but lirinly refused, and, 
and he wa.s discovered at the baclv, luendiiig unless tlmre is .stnne very good^p’eason why an 
idle heii-h<)use in a gmitiemanly—B^^^^^ excepLiou shovild be made in bis favour, it is 

slow aaifl unskilful.— bishion. " impfissihle for a visitor to iind entrance. 

‘A telegram 1’ they gaspetl, Imhiing out the The writer of LIjo pre.sent article was forUnmte 
bull criivclope that IVightened them so niuelL enough to cany witli liim sucdi credentials fi.s at 
‘i)]H3n it. — Who is dead?’ once to mollify^ the hearts of those in antlxuliy, 

James tore it open. Their ner?ousnes.s affected not only at one, but^ at several facturie.«, and he is 
him. therefore in a pusition to give an exhaustive 

‘“Katie has disapipeared. Is .she witli you? — account of t]ii.s work done in the dark. But from 

M..vcquC);i.d.” ’ exigeiK:ie.s i>f .space, as well as in fairness to those 

■ .... ■ • ' , ' ; • . ■ desire secrecy for special inefcliocls,' Ids re- 

mark.s on the various stages of the manufacture 

■ : ;' 'WOIUxI^HG IK THE I)A,EK. ' must be brief. . 

Cl. -n £• x Tlic lirst Tooivi wliich opens its doors to US is 

Mob! manufacturers wdl tell us that the first taPy p.p^ed by hi<g windows, which are oppo.sito 
essential in a waa'kshop is a good light and plenty ^ long bench at which .several girls are at work 
of it ; for one cmi hardly expect men to turn out cleaning the glass as it conm.s from the glass 
Wfcll-hnislied good.s unless this de.sideratiim is inerchunts. We learn that at one particular 
.secin'ed. But there is one particular iruliistry factory the glass supplied, cut into sheets of 
from^ which light is most jealou.sly guarded, assorted sizes, involves a bill of between two 
and in the workshop).s of wliicli the sun’s ray.s and three hundred pounds per month. At 
are never^ permitteri to intrude, except on the .some factories the glass is cleaned by machine, 
rare occasions wlien a ‘general clean-up’ of tlie being fed into it sheet by sheet by the aid of 
premises becomes necessary. The place referred revolving india-rubber rollers, and receiving a 
to is the factory where pliotographic dry plates good scrubbing with acid water from rapidly 
are made, many tlioit^aiids of wliidi are used inoving brushe.s- In either ca.se the glas.s after 
daily by professional and amateur workers all being cleaned is placed in rucks to dry, whm it 
the world over. is ready to receive Its light-sensitive clicinical 

Anmteur photography is now such a common coating of gelatine emulsion, 
pastime That it is hardly ncce.ssaiy to describe The iiext apartment which we enter is the 
the appearance of one of the.se plate.'^, but for the laboratory, wlicre this emulsion is prepared, many 
benelit of the uninitiated we may sny. that it galloim at a time ; und on entering the double 
consists of a sheet of glass, covered with a horny doors — one of which must be closed before the 
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other is opeiieJ, so as to avoid aiiv glint of wliile 
light leave the day behind ns, and enter 
upon a darkness which may be felt. But gradu- 
ally, as the pupils of the eyes become expanded 
and accustomed to the gloom, we find that we 
can dindy truce the outline of red hun|)s. By- 
and -by these lamps look far brighter tlian they 
did at first ; we can suOiciently perceive objects 
t(j avoid knocking against thein, and in another 
few minutes we are almost comfortable with 
I’egard to our powers of observation in this gloomy 
place. We can see many bottles on a shelf above 
our heads, and various big pots around us : the 
bottles contain the chemicals of wliieh the eninl- 
sinii is made, and the pots are the vessels in which 
it is compounded. And now our guide gives us 
a short lesson in pliotographic chemistry. A 
warm solution of gelatiiie aiid water is charge<l 
with a certain quantity of bromide of potiish, or 
arnmoiiiam. In another vessel is htdd a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver in water ; and when these 
two mixtures are gradually combined with one 
another, with much stirring, a cream-coloured 
emulsion of bromide of silver — intensely sensitive 
to light— is the result. After this important 
mixing operation takes place, the compound is 
kept at a certain temperature to ripen, and is 
then codled down to the jelly form, when it 
assumes the appearance, barring its yellow tint, 
of blanc-inaiige. This jelly lias now to he washed 
in order to get rid of certain soluble salts which 
are not wanted, and which liave been formed as 
necessary by-products of the mixing process. 
And in order that the washing water sliall have 
free access to the compound, tlie jelly is jiressed 
through a silver colander or sieve —some makers 
use coarse canvas — ami comes out of the ordeal 
like .so much vciiiiicelli. Aftei* a, good washing 
ill running water for an hour or so, the strings 
of jelly are strained, heated up into liquid form 
once luore, carefully filtered through swansdown 
calico, and the compound is then ready for coating 
the glass plates. 

Wlien dry plates first beitame a marketable 
taunmodity the plates were coated by hand, each 
one having a jiool of emulsion poured in its 
centre, and gradually urged over its surface by 
a glass rod, the plate being afterwards placed on 
a ilat, cold surface of slate to set. But ingenious 
machines were soon cdiistructed to do the wi>rk 
far more rapidly and with greater uniformity, 
and machine coating is now the rule at all 
factories. There are two or three dinerent 
machines, hut they have all a family likeness, 
and differ only in detail ; a <lcseriptioii of one 
will therefore suffice for all. The warm emulsion 
is poured into a reservoir holding perhaps a couple 
of gallons, and from this recejnacle it flows to a 
trcmgh in which revolves a glass roller about the 
size of an ordinary kitchen rolling-piu. This 
trough and its roller are placed across a long 
narrow table which forms the bed of tlud machine. 
/Fhe roller as it revolves takes up a certain 
quantity of the emtdsion, whicdi at tills stage of 
, its .career looks like, and is about the consistency 
■of custard. , A silver .scraper just touches the wet 
,, roller, and from the .scraper a linen aprfm depeUiLs 
which carries an even layer of tlie lif[uid emulsion 
^ b> the gla.'s.s plates which, by means of endless 
bands, travel in procession iqion the ku^el surface 
of the table,' ;v Boys, almost unseen in this dim 


light, are continually siqiiilying plates of gla>-.s to 
the niiicliine, and other boys, twenty-live feet away 
at the other end of the talde, remove the coated 
])lates as they one by one present themselves. In 
their journey the coated plates travel thi-oiigh a 
tunnel whicli is chilled with ice, .so that the 
gelatinous mixture becomes firmly set, and. the 
plates can be reared in portable racks without 
injury. As each rack is filled with plates it is 
put on a lift and taken up-stairs to the drying- 
room, wliere, by the combined help of steam -])ipes 
and fans, the film of sensitised gelatine is rendered 
perfectly dry in about twenty-four hours. 

The dry plates in common nse by professional 
and amateur photographers vary in size between 
15 by 12 inches and 4| by Sj- inclie.s, the cameras 
and other appaj'atns being made of standard gauge, 
and the plates being made to fit them. Unfortu- 
nately tlie foreign sizes are different, so tliat for 
export— unless it be to India or one of our cnvir 
colonies— the plates mmst be inade specially. It 
is not usual, liowever, to coat a smaller plate than 
that known as whole-plate-— that is, by ; and 
to meet the large demand for smaller sizes— especi- 
ally 4.| by 3| — thi.s whole-plate is cut aciuss twice 
by an automatic machine-— tlie last-named size 
being known as quarter plate, and used more 
extensively than any other. 

AVe next enter the packing-room. It is custo- 
mary to pack the plates in dozens, each dozen in 
a Separate cardboard bo.x ; but before this is done 
eacli plate is held up to a red lamp and well 
examined for blemishes. A scratch or a bubble 
will at once condemn it, and it is placed aside for 
ufter-trcatineiit. The work is so well ihuie that 
the spoilt plates are less than one per cent, of the 
whole, a wonderful I’csult to arrive at considering 
that the plate, while its coating is wet, is a very 
ticklish thing to luindle, and alstj con.sid«.u*ing the 
paucity of light used to work by in its ]U'cj»ara- 
tion. The plates are usually ])acke(l face to face 
in fours— each four being wrapped in cli<miicaily 
pure paper. Thus eacli cai'dbuard box ludds 
three jiadcages, and the lid is secured by the 
printed labcd which is pasted over all. When 
once boxed up the plates can be handled in white 
light with iiupunity ; but of course when the 
user places them in his apparatus he must care- 
f idly protect them from white light. 

A rival to glass as a support for the emulsion 
has 1 ‘eeently been introduced, and what are known 
as celluloid films are coming into common use, 
especially among tourist photographers. Tlie.se 
films are about one-sixth the weight of glass 
plates, and therefore commend themselves to 
travellers to whom every extra ounce of luggage 
is a serious consideration. Celluloid is a horny, 
Ilexible, and transparent substance, wiiich i.s made 
for photographic purposes in two forms, either in 
fiat sheets, cut like the glass plates already ad- 
verted to, into standard sizes, or in the form of a 
long ribbon which can by means of rollens be 
exposed in the camera to the influence of the len.s 
a length at a time. Such a ribbon impressed with 
as many as fifty pictures can afterwards he cut up 
into convenient iengtlns for ease of development. 
It may also be mentioned that this same ribbon- 
like material, technically known as rollable film, 
is used in the apparatus for projecting npon a 
screen what are known as Miving pictures/ In 
thi.s appaiMtus several hundreds of pictures are used 
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per minutej the coinbiiiation of tlie whole giving 
the etiect of iiibveinent, us in the Zoetrope aiul 
other older contrivances. The pictures for 
Edison^s Kinetoscope are also of the same nature, 
and take this same form. 

It will be seen that tlie coating of tliese plates 
aiul films for photograpliic purposes is now a very 
iiiiportant business, and the calls upon the maim- 
factiirer seem to increase ratlier than diminish. 
For even if it be true that the present craze for 
cyiding 1ms reduced the number of ainateur plioto- 
gVapliers, fresh uses for light-sensitive material 
are constantly coming forward. It is curious to 
note tiiat tlielieautiful art in which brilliant liglit 
is one of the iirst essentials, is bred, as it were," in 
a darkness wliicli is almost that of iiiglit. And 
it might seem (3iat for tlie operators this condition 
of working is very Inird, But it is certain that 
they soon become accustomed to tlie gloom, and 
some there are who consider that the eyesight 
I’eeeives a rest tliereby, wliich will happily post- 
pone the use of spectacles for several years beyond 
the usual age when such helps to vision become 
indispensable. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 

Bjf Guy BooTHBy. 

CHAPTER XII.— A FATEFUL NIGHT. 

The sun was high in the heavens ne.vt morning 
when I woke from my heavy sleep ; but late as 
it was, I believe, had circiimstaiices: permitted it, 
I could have rolled over and continued my 
slumber for anotlier five hours without waking. 
Whether it was on account of my two long 
rides, or whether it was my fall upon tlie battle- 
field that bad done it, I cannot say ; one thing, 
however, was quite certain, I ached in every 
limb as if I liad been beaten Vvitli bludgeons 
from bead to foot. W^lieii I crawled from niy 
];jed I was as pitiable a wreck as a man con hi 
well be. With the exercise of considerable 
patience, however, I managed to dress myself, 
aiui then went off to find the doctor in order to 
diBcover wliat sort of report he could give ine of 
the king^s condition. I caught him in tlie act of 
leaving the bedroom after his mid-day examin- 
ation of his patient. He hold up his finger to 
warn me not to speak, and then led me down 
the corridor as far as the Fountain Courtyard. 
Here he stG[)pe<l, and we sat down together on 
the seat by the water. 

‘I took the ]i]3erty of looking in upon you 
about eight o’clock this morning, my lord,^ he 
said, ‘but you were sleeping so soundly that I 
thought it would be a pity to wake you. I knew 
you would like to be told at once that there 
is a sliglit change for the better in His Majesty’s 
comlition. lie is sensible once more, and his 
temperature has dropped considerably since I 
saw you early this morning.® 

‘Thank God for His mercy!’ I said from the 
very bottom of my lieart. ‘Your news makes 
a different man of me. Heavtan grant the im- 
proveineut may continue 1 You think more hope- 


fully of the case now tluin when I last saw 
your 

‘ I trust we may soon have reason to think more 
hopefully of it,’ he answei-ed cautiously. ‘Tut so 
far the iinproveiueiit is so very, very slight tbut 
I should not be Justiiieri in being tuo sanguine. 
He. ivS up now ; he may be down sigaiu in hair-au- 
hour ; so that yuiu must not buihl too niuGi on 
wluit I tel] you. There is one thing, however, 
of whicli I will assure you, if it will alfonl you 
any satisfaction, and that is that if doctoring 
and nursing can do it, lie will be saved. 1 can 
say no more.’ 

‘You have said quite enough,’ I answered, 
taking bis band and gripping it in mine. ‘You 
have given ns good proof of your devoiion, and 
you know, I think, that we have the greatest 
possible confidence in you. By the way, who 
is with the king now V 

‘His wife. She has just relieved me.’ 

‘Have you comforted her witli your good 
news 

‘ I have told her just what I liave told yon,’ 
lie answered. ‘I think it has done her good. 
She wanted a fillip badly. This morning ciudy 
she broke down completely, and if it had not 
been for the Princess, I don’t know what I 
should have done with her.’ 

‘God be merciful to her in lierliourof trouble!® 
I said, and as I did so he rose. We shook hands, 
and then he went his way back to tlie .sick-room, 
while I went mine across tlie courtyard to the 
barracks in search of Prennan. 

I found him in liis quarters jnitting the finish- 
ing ioiiclies to his arrangements for the coming 
expedition. He rose when I entered, and .shook 
me wariidy by tlie hand, at the .‘jame time com- 
plimenting me upon my improved app>earanee. 
In return I questioned, him as to bis pre- 
parations for the surprise we proposed spriiigi.rjg 
upon tlie enenqy. 

' Everything is in readiness,’ he answered. ‘Du 
Berg will receive his do.s]uitches, all being wedl, 
in an hour’s time, and will be certain to niarch 
to the rendezvous fortliwilh. There reumims, 
therefore, only one matter to be settled.’ 

‘And vebat is tliatP I inquired. ‘We mn.st 
leave nothing undecided, for when all is .said 
and done \ve are playing our game against over- 
whelming odds.’ 

‘It i.s the question as to who shtdl lea<I the 
expedition to-night,’ he answered. ‘I should 
like to do so mysself above all tliing.s, but His 
Majesty lias intrusted the command of the 
citadel to me ; and if by any chance what we 
Iiope to do to-night were to fall througdi, and 
the enemy were "to seize the castle during my 
absence, 1 should have failed in my trust-, and 
.should be disgraced for ever.’ 

‘Why should I not take command f I asked. 
‘ ft is true I am not inucli of a soldier, but in 
this case I think I could do all that would be 
required of me. At any rate I could try\ And 
I think my devotion to the king is beyond 
question.’ 
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‘ Tliafc is exactly what T was hoping you would 
say/ liO answered. ‘"If your lordsliip would take 
eoinmanclj I sliould let the men go with an easy 
coii.scieiice. I shall send Denton witli yon as 
your second. He is a steady, rcliahle officer, and 
I am quite sure will assist you to the very best 
05' liis ability.’ 

‘lie will prove of great assistance to me, I have 
no doubt,'" i said; ‘and now tell me at "what 
iiour we had better staid, and how many men 
I am to take witli me.’ 

‘Yon will leave here not a minute later than 
seven o’clock, or, in nlher words, just as dusk 
is fidling. I (ind I cannot spare you more than 
five hnnclred men, hut under the circumstances, 
llicy should prove sufliciimt for the purpose,’ 

‘Very good. You may rely upon onr doing 
the best wo can to give a good account of our- 
selves.’ 

^Vhen I returned to the palace I found that it 
wa.s time for tiffin, and having prepared myself 
for it, I made my way to the antei'oom where it 
•was our custom to wait until the meal was an- 
nounced. I found it empty, but I had not been 
there very many minutes before t;he Prince.ss 
iNiitalie entered. I moved from where I was 
sitting by the window to oO’er her a seat, and my 
steps must have revealed my identity to her, for 
she said at once, with an air of entreaty that was 
inexpressibly touching : 

‘ Lord Iiistow, I have been looking forward to 
this opportunity of seeing you alone, for I want 
you to tell me the real truth about my brotlier, 
wuthont hiding anything -from me. I liave asked 
the doctor, but he only ttdls mo that he is doing 
as well as can be hoped, ami expects me to rest 
content with that. You will see that .such an 
answer gives me no real i<lea as to what U the j 
matter with liim. And as you know, I love him 
so dearly, and I am so frightened about liini.’ 

I took her hand, and led her to a, seat near 
the window. Never liad I seen her lordv more 
beautiful, and certuiuly never more sad. lu the 
present crisis her inhnnit}^ seemed more than 
usually cruel. Slie was filled witli such a desij’e 
to help, she possessed .such a sto(‘k of tcndeniGss 
and devotion, and yet by reason of her blimlness 
she was debarred from doing an3dlung, 

‘Natalie,’ I said, ‘I will tell you the tnitb. 
Marie is ill, very ill, tliere can be "no doubt upon 
that point. But lie is better to-clay, and the 
doctor is, I fanc}’-, a degree more hopeful. 
You are aware how delicate he has been these 
three years past. Well, the ^daiu troth is he has 
0%-erfcu-xed his powers lately, and this illness i.s 
the result. Wliat a terrible time thi.s h for you 
I know, hut 3'ou must endea^'our to clieer Olivia, 
and .she imrst try to cheer you. You wall be brave, 
■wtill you not, for all our sakes?’ 

She tried instantly to look ha]>pier, and the 
effort almost brought tlie lear.s into my eyes, so 
./brave and yet so ineffectual was it. 

V ■ ‘They tell me you are wau-king yourself nearly 
to death to save my brother’s kingdom/ she said, 

• after a inomenV.s pause, laying her hand upon mine 
;\as it rested on the arm of her chair. ‘What 
a' good" day it w^as for us wdion IMarie first met 

' ./The touch of her soft hand, and tlic music of 
ffier .voice sent a thrill through me like quick- 
sdver5‘and,one that presently settled in my heart, 


making me long, with a greater desire than I had 
ever yet felt, to tell this sw^eet girl, W’hat I had 
knowui for iipwmrds of a /year in my owui mind, 
yet had never before dared to put into wmrds, 
and, that waas how" fondly and Iioav truly I loved 
her. 

‘I wonder if you wdll alwa}7S think the .same/ 
.1 said, more for the sake of gaining time for 
thought than for any other reason. 

‘Why .should I not?’ she asked, turning her 
face w’iidi its poor blind eyes up to mine. ‘ You 
are goodness and kincXness itself, and I shall 
alw’ay.s honour you and be grateful, to yon. And 
■so will poor Marie if he is .spared to u.s. C)h, 
Lord Instow', think %vhat hi.s life means to me 1 
Ask yourself if any tiling .should befall liim wdiat 
my fate will be. I shall be left alone— quite 
alone in all the w'orhl’ 

This w^as too much, for me; so ■without any 
more he.sitation I placed my arm round her, and 
drew lier to me. 

‘Natalie, my love, my queen/ I cried, ‘you 
must not .say tliose cruel wuirds. A.s long as I 
live you will never be alone in the wmiid — for I 
love 3^)11, and liave loved jmu ever .since I ffr.st 
saW' 3'ou, and .1 ask nothing better from the 
future than the right to protect and care for you. 
Natalie, say you love me in return and wdll be 
my wile.'* 

She nestled in my arms, her beautiful bead 
lying upon my shoulder. I could feed that she 
was trembling violentl}^ Bui she w’as strange/v 
silent. This frightened me, and 1 bade her turn 
her face to me. 

‘ You do not love me/ I cried. ‘1 w'as w’rong 
to speak to you in that fashion.’ 

Tlii.s hrouglit her speech back to her as quickly 
as 1 could w^ish. 

‘ You w’ere not wrong/ .slie an.sw"ei'ed. ‘ I love 
you with my wiiole heart and .soul. It seems to 
nie I have loved you ahvay.s.’ 

1 kis.sed her njxjn her pure .sweet Ii])s, and 
called her by the ,'^acred name of wi'fe. Oh 
Ile.iven, what ]iappine.s.s was mine ! I had nursed 
my 2)a.s.sioii so long in .secret that it .seemed to 
burst forth into greater llame ])y reason of sudi 
eoiifinemeut. How the rema.ining interval passed 
before iiliiii wars announced 1 have only a con- 
fu.sed recollection. I I'cnicniber telling Natalie of 
the expedition I wars to lead against the enemy 
that evening, and assuring lier tliat .she need 
have no fears for my safet3X Then Olivia entered 
and wa,s told tlie news ; and the remembrance of 
tlie loving ^yay in wdiich she kissed us both and 
wuvshed U.S every hap])incs.s, although her own 
heart w'as strained nearl}^ to breaking ])iteh by 
lier anxiety, even, at this distance of time coinri 
back to me like a touch of pain. 

I am a.shanied to say that in spite of the sorreuv 
under wdiich we w'-ere labouring on account of 
the king’s health, in spiti3 of the grave po.sitioii 
of the kingdom, I .sjient the remainder of that 
afternoon in an earthly Paradi.se, It was Natalie 
%vho listened to my plans for bringing about the 
.salvation of the iicklangs ; it w^as Natalie wdio 
gave ine the locket .she ivore round lier owm soft 
neck, for a talisman that -was to b'ring me bac-k 
ill. safety to her. The .sun, sinking below the 
hills, and the long shadow’s of night drawdng 
across the plain, found us together on the battle- 
ments, and it w^as not tintil an hour liefore it -was 
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tiiiie Fh’ ^ I went to inalvc ni}” 

iinal arrangements %Yitli tlie Governor. 

Ahiiost 'punctually on the stroke of seven an 
oilicer entered the palace to inform me that the 
troojrs had fallen hi. I accordingly bade my 
sweet] leart and sister fare-well, and with a curious 
mist before my eyes, and a feeling in iny heart 
tliat had nevel- lieen tliere before, took in y place 
at the liead of the force under my coumiand. 

‘G()od-]vve, my lord,’ said Preiinan, shaking me 
warmly l^y the 'hand. ‘ The piisoner, who Is to 
,'ict as your gtiide, is liandciiflecl between two men 
as you’ see ; '"nevertheless I slionld still advise you 
to k(*e]> your eye upon him. You have the pick 
of iiiv g-u*rison, and I w'isli you every possible 
siic.cess.’ 

1 reciprocated Ids wish, and tlieip, the gates 
h:iving I-uh.-u opened, gave the wtuxI of coiiimand, 
and in the gathering gloom we marclied out and 
down the Id 11. 

Of the march that followed there is little to 
tell. On leaving the city our way lay through 
the jungle for the first ten irdies l)y means of 
well-defined paths. Then the road became some- 
wliat more intricate and linally it struck me as 
being a mere matter of guesswork on our guide’s 
parC He, however, seemed fpiite confident, and 
as his life depended on the result, I was the 
inore prepjired to trust hiin. 

It was a strange oxptii’ience, and one not to be 
easily foigotten, that marc.h through the jungle. 
Aftiu* v.Xi had left the path proper it was in some 
cases as much as we <jould do to force a ])assage 
thrcaigh the dense masses of creejjer, the inter- 
lacing hambonsj and the thick grasses that barred 
our way. The sounds of the forest were also 
curious ill the extreme. As we pressed forward 
it was to the cliattering accompaidmeiit of half- 
awakened monkeys ; while with every stroke, of 
the fKmuuf, startled birds flew finm flicir shelter 
in the binlies, and went whirring into the dark- 
ne.ss, ’Kow aaid again a deer would spring up 
almost from under our feel., and be gone again 
before one had time to realise he was llno'e, 
while more than once v>*e heartl a tiger anaking 
hi.^^ peciiltir cry at no great distance from the line j 
of march. ■ . 

AVheii we had been ]utshing onr way on for I 
wdiat seemed an eternity, I gave tbe coimnaml 
to halt, lUiti with the assistance of a niateli 
examined my watch. It wa,s exactly a (juarler 
past ten; so thinking we shouhl be somewheiu 
near om* destination, i called the guide up and 
interrogated Ijinx. 

He i*e.plied to the elfect that in less than a 
quarto!* of an liour he would bring us to the 
pass; and warning hiiii again that his fate would 
be .summary if he deceived me, 1 ordered the 
march to juncced. 

His statement proved to be correct, fur tvell 
within the time stated we found ourselves ap- 
proaching a range of lulls that towered u]> int.o 
the iiiofuilit sky. The ground had Ixeen slowly 
ascending for some time ]u*ior to this, and there 
could be no doubt that we were now close t<3 our 
destination. A few moments later we left tlie 
jungle, and, climlnng a small stretcli of open land, 
found ourselves at the entrance to a long pass, or 
as It might be more CfUTectiy Ua*ined, giilly, in the 
hills, hTojii the bottom, which warn scarcely a 
hundred feet wide, the walls rose almo.st sheer 


on one side to a height of perhaps two hurjdi*( 3 d 
feet, on the other to a height of hfiy ; in the 
latter case tliere was then a peculiar description of 
plateau from which the hill rose again, this time 
on a gentler slope, for another eigiity or ninety 
feet. ■ ■ ' . 

Halting niy nieii at the nioutli, ami t/ddng 
Denton/with me, 1 liastened along the ]»ass, noting 
its peculiarities and adaptabilities for lu)* jauq-iose 
as i went. In something like, tweiity minutes I 
liad readied the larthef end, liad 'h^anit what 
I wanted to know, and wus ready to turn ])a<ka 

On rejoining my cominanci, 1 divided it 
into three parts. One— the .strongest, I placed 
under Denton at the bead of the pass, in order 
Unit it might cominand the exit. ''J'lie second, 
whicli 1 proposed to take dmi-ge of myself, 1 
established on the plateau half-way throngh tlie 
gully. The tliird I stationed almost at the farther 
end, just where it would best be able to cut off 
the retreat. 

As soon as they were in their .several qinsi- 

tions, and I had satisfied myself that they 

v^ere not di.scei’nil.)le from the hotiom of the 
pass, I gave my final instructions to tlie officer.^ 
in command of caicli party, '^i'he.se were to tlie 
effect that not a shot was to be fired until they 
saw the rocket — which I had hronght with me • 
for that expj*e.ss purpose — go up. After the dis- 
charge of a .second rocket not mini her cartridge was 
to be expended. Then 1 placed the signal in po.si- 
tion, and afterwards lay down, with the prisoner 
beside me, in charge of lii.s keepej’.s, to await 

the conr.se of events. I had no intention that 

he .should liave an oppmlniiity afforded him of 
giving liLs friernks the alarm. 

Fur nearly two hours we lay concealed, all 
the lime awaiting the foe’s appearance with an 
anxiety no one who lia.s not taken part in rsiich 
ail alfair could nadise. dlie moon dj'Opped lower 
upon the hill, the night wind sighed like a lost 
spirit among the rocks and long gra.ss, a night 
bird Imotecl from a tree, and once or twice 
jackals cj'ieil hi each other from a.cro.ss the pass. 
It was dreary work, rendered perhaps more so 
to my mind by the Bemi-treacherous nature of 
the business we had come U> accomplish. Had 
it been pos.sible, I would rather have given the 
foe battle in the ojxen, man to man; Init one 
moment’s reflection showed me the madness of 
such a proceeding. On the other hand I re- 
membered tliat the force in que.stion W'us 
marching against us -svith a similar purpose in 
view, and when all was said and done we were 
only taking care of ourselves. At the best ’twu.s 
fine ai'guiiieiit for both sides, and one liad to 
take it at one’s own valuation. 

Almost as my re^ieater struck half-past eleven, 
an officer ^Yhom I had stationed at the end of the 
pass came to inform me tha.t the enemy had 
entered it. Next moment there burst luy 
car the sound of voices, roid with a sud<leiiiiess 
that .startled me the advance guard of the 
enemy appeared in .sight Scarcedy more than 
fifty yards behind them came the main body, 
chatting and laughing without any thought of 
a snrpri.se, I waited until they were exactly 
opposite me, ami then, ci’ouching behind u rock, 
in order tliat the tiny flame might give them no 
warning of our position, I lit a match and sot 
fire, to the rocket. With a long hiss and a linil 
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of spai'ks ifc rose into the nir, and at tlie same 
instant two Imiidred and titty rilles rang out, 
followed an instant later by aHiniilur nnniber. 

Aiiytliing like tlie horror and confusion of the 
next few minutes im man could possibly imagine. 
The terrified troops in the gully below knew 
neither what to do nor which way to turn. 
Mdieir ranks were completely disorganised, while 
volley after volley was being ponrerl iiib.) them 
from the hillsitle above. They tried to advance, 
but were met by Denton’s lire ; they tried to 
retreat, only to find themscdwis assailed by the 
third party ; and all the time my detachment 
was raking them from mid-between. The air was 
fdlod with cries and curses, the rattle of rifles, and 
the shouting of orders. Danle’s Tnfcnio would 
not have compared with it. When I imagined 
tlie time lia<l come, I dise.harged the secoml 
rocket and the firing instantly ceased. 

As soon as I thouglit I, could make myself 
heard, I .shouted in a loud voice, iii French : 

‘Laydown your a3*ms, and your lives will be 
spared. Fail to do so, and I open fire once 
more.’ 

When siifficieiit time had been given For tlii.s 
comnuind to be executed, I ordered what remaivied 
of the force to march down the valley in the 
direction tliey had come. Thi.s was done by all 
able to move, and so nicely had oiir arrangements 
fitted in, that a]mo.sfc at the moment they reached 
the mouth of the defile Du Berg’s force entered 
the plain on the otlier side. 

Half an hour later yve were shaking hands 
upon our success. With the loss of but three 
men killed and five woundetl we had cut up a 
force of nearly n thousand, killing two hundred, 
wounding upwards of three hundred more, and; 
capturing the balance with all their aj'ina and 
ammunition. 

It was tlieii arranged that I .should take (diarge 
of the prisoners ajul wouiuled and convey theni 
back to the capital; .so when my force liud rested, 
1 .set olf on niy return jiuirney. I t proved a harder 
tusk, than it hail been going, but I wa.s so elated by 
my success that I w«uild have undertaken it had 
it lieeii twice as difficult. 

It was wtdl on towards evening when we 
reached the <*apital. The news hatl preceded ns, 
and onfchusiaHtic to the last degree wa.s the wel- 
come we received. Cj'owd.s lined the .streets 
through which we pa.s.sed, and when we entered 
the citadel itself the climax was reac]ie<l. Prennan 
received me in the courtyard with the garrison 
under arms^ and as .soon a.s I had .seen my convoy 
.«!af(3ly inside the gate.s, I greeted him. I could 
feel the grip he gave my haiul for hours after. 
But there wa.s another welcome I wu.s waiting for, 
and when I entered tlie puilace that welcome I 
received. Frightened, however, by what Natalie 
tidd me of the king’s condition, I left her and 
went in search of the doctor. I found liim await- 
ing me in my owui sitting-room. 

What news have you to tell me V I a-sked as 1 
shook hiiu by the hand. ‘ How is the king ? ’ 

“ ^ Worse/ \ie answered sadly. ‘j\luch woim 
He !m.s. been almo.st continually delirious since 
.yon left, ’and now sldvering fits, or rigors a.s we 
. call them, have set in. Knowing his con.stitution 
80 well,'] cannot understand what they mean.’ 

•' /I grdaned aimul. 

' Tell ,me cfimlidly your opinion/ I .said, re.solved 


to come at his meaning. ‘ Do you anticipate the 
wonst V 

The young doctor nearly broke down a.s he 
aiLsweied : 

‘ God help us ! I fear I do.’ 


SOME liEALLSTIC STAGE-EFFECTS. 


The sphere of the stage-manager ha.s widened 
since the day.s when Mr Vincent Crummies con- 
.sidered the introduction of a ]:>unip and two tub.s 
on the stage a notable aebievement in rea,li.sm. A 
drawing-room scene is now furnished with almost 
a.s much care and expeii.se a.s if it were actually 
an apartment in the We.st End, while the inevit- 
able attack in a modern military drama i.s incom- 
plete without, the aid of a complement of Maxim 
guns. 

Where there is .such cdo.se adherence to reality, 
part of the credit i.s due to the upholsterer and 
the ordnance manufacturer. It is in the inven- 
tion of subtle devices by which the .spectator is 
completely illusione<l, fi’c^quently by means winch 
he would liardly suspect, tliat stage-craft i.s rai.sed 
almo.st to the level of an art. 

S^iectacle and drama naturally afford the widest 
.scope for reali.stic effects. In T. W. llobertsoirs 
military comedy, Oa?'s, however, there are 
certain ‘ effects ’ introduced which for forcibly 
convening tlic desired impression by thorouglily 
legitimate means have never been surpassed. 
The arti.stic way that the climax is worked up at 
the end of the .second act — the depuilure of the 
ti’oops for the Crimea— is enough to stir the 
patrioti.sm of the most phlegmatic Briton. 

We see only a London drawing-ro()m, with four 
or five of tlie looking from a 

balcony window at tlie various regiments ’which 
are .supposed to be passing in the street below. 
But W' eh ear the brass and: fife bands playing the 
farewell luarclies, the .sliarp pei'emptory coinmamls 
of the officers, the continuous tramp of the inen a.s 
they file steadily past. Little wonder tlie scene 
ailbeted even the indolent Hugh Ghalcot, and 
made him suddenly re.solve to join hi.s friends in 
seeking the fortune of -war. Yet that impressible 
tramp, tramp, of marching soldiery is siinidy pro- 
duced by a, couple of as.si.stantH behind tlie scenes, 
who ‘mark time’ on the boarcks, and another 
couple who do the Baine in a shallow box con- 
taining cinders. 

In tlie next act are introduced some telling 
‘ winter efiects.’ Here we have tlie interior of a 
rudely constructed hut, occupied by the English 
officers at the seat of war in the Crimea ; this is a 
built-in .scene with a ‘practicable’ door, the only 
entrance to the hut, on the right hand side of the 
.stage. At the beginning of tlie act the wind i.s 
heartl .shrieking and moaning outside, and when 
any one eiitens or leaves the hut he opens the 
door just .sufficient to let In’m pas.s through, then 
quickly closes it to prevent it being blown in- 
ward. In the momentary opening of the. door we 
hear tlie wind .sluiek louder, and catch a glimpse 
of the wiiite w'aste outside, with the .snow driving 
in clouds against the door. 

Batlier elaborate preparations are nece.ssaiy to 
faitlifully reproduce tlii.s effect. The outside of 
tlie Imt door is finst profusely covered with pads 
of cotton-wool. Then there is placed opposite to' 
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soaie eeaustic. 

it, in the Bide- wings, one of the large riddles used 
by builders* men to sift santi and lime, and which 
resembles the frame of an ordiiiaiy door strung 
with wires. Two men stand behind tlie riddle 
with a plentiful supply of bran and salt mixed, 
which, every time the door is opened during the 
progress of* the storm, they toss rapidly through 
the wdres, aiming always at the door. The wires 
cut through the "bran and sal and give the coni- 
pound the ilakey appearance of drifting snow, the 
bran being used to soften the heavy swishing 
sound of the salt. 

To further emphasise the severity of the 
Crimean winter, when Hugh ^ Chalcot, late the 
lounger about town, rises yawning from his couch 
aiid prepares for his morning toilet, he fmds that 
the water in the bucket has frozen over-uiglit. 
Now, no stage-manager would for a moment tliink i 
of putting real ice in that bucket ; he Inis clioice | 
of two simple and inexpensive expedients by 
which he can produce the desired eilect even in | 
the dogdays. He may cover the bottom of the! 
bucket with a layer of sand, place a common 
dinnei’-plate on the top of the sand, then iill the 
bucket tliree parts full of water. Or, iustea<l of 
the sand and plate, he can fix two cross-bars of 
thill wood between the sides of the bucket, above 
the surface of the water. ‘ lee, as usual ! ’ re- ! 
marks Chalcot, as he taps tlie plate — or the laths 
— witli a crowbar, to convey the hlea Unit the sub- 
stance is ice. When a mom vigorous blow breaks | 
the obstruction, and the water splashes over the | 
sides of tlie bucket, the illusion is complete. I 

Shipwrecks on the stage are invariably depicted | 
as occurring at night, or in the obscurit}^ accorn- ! 
panying a thunderstorm ; doubtless with the ' 
twofold object of heightening the impression and 
concealing the means by which it is attained. A ; 
thrilling incident in a certain sensational Aniericaii 
drama is the passage through a stormy sea of a 
small boat, eoutaiiiiiig three of the cliaractors, 
who are making tlieir way to the lighthouse. To 
the specbitors in front the slow and perilous pro- : 
gross of the tiny craft looks wonderfully real is- | 
tic, but when seen from behind it has ratlier a i 
funny aspect. The ‘raging billows’ are agitated 
by scene-shiftera stationed at the wings, in the | 
manner usually employed in shaking carpets. I 
The ‘properly’ boat is a mere profile — the motlel 
of one side of a boat— which the actors behind ; 
it grasp by the gunwale, and sway vigorousljr up | 
and down, while they walk leisurely across the. 
stage, their feet hidden by the raging billows ' 
aforesaid, i 

Pla,ygoer.s who witnessed the early artistic ; 
]>roductioiis of Les Cloches ile Corncville may | 
remember that., in the scene representing the 
‘ Crusaders’ Hall’ in the haunted chateau, rhe 
variegated colours of the stained-glass window 
were reliected on the floor, apparently ca.st by the 
light of the moon shining tliroiigh the window. 
But on the stnge the poetic efFects of nature are 
not always reprotiuced by the agency that would 
most readily suggest itself to tlie uninitiated. Al- 
though the window was a painted transparemjy, 
lit from behind liy limelight, to convey the im- 
pression of clear moonlight outside, this illumina- 
ting medium did not supply the ca-st shadow : 
limelight, so employed, would have been too 
powerful for tlie pui*po.se. There w’as therefore 
set in the side-wings a magic lantern, containing 



a slide painted in exact imitation of the stained- 
glass window, and so focussed that the picture 
was reliected on the floor just where the coloured 
shadow of the window would naturally fall. 

An instance of the care bestowed by Sir Henry 
Irving in perfecting even a minor illusion is 
shown in his dre.«siiig of the part of i\!atliius in 
The Bells, Tlie first scene repu'esents the 
interior of the burgomaster’s house ; the time 
is winter, and through the latticed window the 
snow is seen falling thick outside. The | n-i vileged 
visitor beliind the .sceue.s nii a night when The 
Bells IB produced will see, placed near the side- 
wings, a tub coritainiiig soap and water, wliicli a 
boy keep.s stirring into a fine creamy lather. 
Before Mathias appeal’s ou the stage, all cdoaked 
and booted, be step.s into tlie tub, and tlui b«>y 
splashes the soapy lather over hi.s per.son. The 
next mi nil te the burgoinaster enters his house, 
and, having preBumably come through the snow- 
storm, he is covered with the white flakes, which 
gradually melt and disappear in sight of the 
audience in a way that natural snow could hardly 
hope to excel. 

Even at the beginning of his career the eminent 
Lyceum manager displayed his genius for invent- 
ing original effects. Wiiile the youthful member 
of a provincial stock company, lie was on one 
occasion cast for a mock siiperimtnral diameter 
in burles(|ue. Witli the object of making the 
character apjiear to hiive long claw-like Ihigei’s, 
he painted the back of liis hands with dark 
streaks, fliat ran upward from the .space ludween 
each finger. To render the illusion mnie eoii- 
sisient, hi.s fingers were never do.«:cd while he was 
on the .stage, but alway.y spread out agaimsi bis 
dark-caloured coslanne. Old playgoers who saw 
the iKitor in ilii.s ]){U‘t describe the effect a.s 
.singularly weird au(i .sinister. 

Water can be imitated on the stage in a variety 
of ways. In one of the .set scenes in Mr G. Ji. 
.Sims’ ])lay, The Litjhis o’ Lomlon^ showing the 
Eegent/s Canal by night, the villain tlirow.s hi.s 
accomplice into the water, and, immediately after, 
the hci'o lcap.s in to rescue him. Each time the 
body di.sappear.s in the ‘turgid stream ’--repre- 
.sented, of course, by an open trap, with a soft 
mattress conveniently placed in the etdlar below 
—a handful of salt to.s.sed up through the open 
trap, to imitate .‘^pray .splasliing off the surface of 
the water. 

An ingeniou.s contrivance lias been used on the 
continent to simuUite a stream of water trickling 
from a fouiilaiii. A tran.sparciit ghis.s tube, .spiral 
or corkscrew .diujicd, and gradually thickening 
towards its base, i.s fixed between the mouth of 
the ornamental (lolphiii above and the bottom of 
I he basin, wliich is covered with a .sheet of glass. 
Concealed in the framework of the fountain is an 
automatic appliance by which the glass tube is 
set revolving, giving it all the appearance, even at 
a short distance, of a jet of running %vatei% 

To exhibit a life-like and ajiparently well-fed 
dragon, measuring some twenty feet fi’oui Ills 
crested head to his flapping tail ; to induce him to 
roll Ids fiery red eyes in their .socktds, anil snap 
his huge ja^vs regularly every two nnnute.s, while 
he drags his body tortnou.sly along the .stage, may 
seem an incredible, not to say dangerous, experi- 
ment. Yet the dragon we .saw at a London 
theatre a few years ago might have been safely. 
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iiitivjjhu.uMl as a (louieslic pet into any liouseliold. 
Tei'rific as lie, .Itaiked, liis body was only tlie 
wrap]X‘r I bat tni closed a luimbev of cleverly 
drilled little boys, who, closely following one 
anotber in n, ernnebing posture, dii'ected tlie, 
inovenienls of tlie nionster. 

Blit wlieii tlioy stage Wagner’s operas in. iirst- 
clnss style, they give us a dragon tliat ‘goes one 
better,’ for lie actually belches smoke. Mephis- 
topheli’H lias been known to make bis first 
ap])earaucc lud’orc old Faud in a cloud of vajioiir, 
tinted a w<iji'd green by the skilful inanipulation 
<.)f the Uniedigbt. A real steaindMuncb pufling 
real smoke from a real funnel, ruid (laidm 
and tbifber in a iaiik of real water, was some time 
ago a. feature in an up-io-dal.e ];>lay of society life. 
Tlien, in a set-scene willi a built-up cottage, a 
pictures! [ue effect is sometimes obtained by sliow* 
iiig a wnfatb of smoke issuing from the eliimney. 
Tlie method b}’' wliicb this effect is produced 
cont.radicts the proverb, ‘ Where there is smoke 
ilieie is fire,’ for a quantity of hot water poured 
upon a Bliovelful of ((uickliine will create smoke 
enough to siinnlato the smokiest of cliimiuBys. 
Tha possibilities of smoko or steam as an aid to 
illusive effect liave not yet however been ex- 
hausted. Probably the day is not far distant 
wdien some enterprising manager will introduce 
behind the footligbis — but, we Lope, no farther 
—a reallstia imitation of a Loudon fog. 


THE PLAZA OF SANTA MALTA. 

A STORr OP TPin CUBAN INSURE POTION. 

By J:l. RiNOLOsa, AiiUior of Rlsinfj of the Bmsc Mai, kc. 
Two men, rugged and travel-stainoAl, lay sleeping 
the deep sleep of utter weariness mi the bare floor 
of an old Spanish tower in the island, of Cuba. 

The one with his liead resting in tlie angle of 
tlie wall and a newly healed scar showing white 
upon liiB snnbiUTit forehead, was Obarles P. | 
M.arshidl, an American jhnirnalist mi the staff of a 
paper wliich siippoidcal the cause of tlie Cuban 
lusurgeiitSj and indeed of revolutionaries all the 
world over, witli the visual vigour of a triins- 
ntkiiitic journal, lie had made part of a campaign 
with the Insurgents, in seai'cli of accurate details, 
which he had got, more in fact than lie cared 
about; and eventiuiUy, together with his com- 
panion, Don Jaime de La Costa, a leading revolu- 
tionary, fell into the hands of the Spanisli 
author ilies when the troops stormed Laguiiitus 
entrencliiiients. 

‘ Ola coinpahero, wake up— it is already dawnd 
■With these words ringing in his ears, tlie 
Amei'icau raised himself stiffly on one ■ elbow and 
gazed vsleepily about him. Then memory came 

- back with a pang, and as his eyes fell upon the 

- set face of La Costa he realisetl that this was the 
Hast 'tunc, .either would w^ake from sleep, for both 

lay, under .the sentence of death. 

'Ey degrees the gray liglit grew clearer, until ok 
/length a single golden beam streaming tlirongli 
.r-fehe narrow window quivered upon tlie rough 
Am^Onry*, and dragging himself towards the burred 
qpeniiigjte aching in every limb, Marshail 


looked out upon the sunrise— the last sunrise he 
would ever see. 

Beneath him lay broad fields of sngar-cane, 
rolling away in lush green waves before the 
iiioriiing breeze towards a wall of misty moun- 
tains wliich rose against the eastern sky. Here 
and there flat-topped, white-walled quintas nestled 
among groves of orange and nispero trees and 
broad-leaved bananas ; while the faint air that 
entered the cell seemed cooled with dew and 
heavy with tlie fragi'ance of flowers. Under the 
feathery palms wliicli fringed the broad high- 
road, tlie white dust lay moist and still, and out 
of tlieir blue-green shadow came the tinkling of 
mule bells and a clear voice clianting tlie chorus 
of a vintage song ; while the merry huigliter of 
children echoed across the wmt sword-blades of 
the sngar-cane. 

The American ground his lieels into the boards. 
The world seemed very good that morning — a 
place of light and sunsliine ; and yet before the 
rising sun had crossed the meridian, lie, now so 
full of life, would be flung like a dog into a 
shallow trencli, amid bubbling quicklime — and he 
shuddered at the thovight. 

‘This is what you got for interfering in other 
people’s troubles — yellow .fever, risk of drowning, 
a wound when the troops stormed the trenches, 
and now — ugh — a white wall and a firing party,’ 
lie iriufctei'ed half aloud ; and La Costa, who was 
proud of las knowledge of English — or rutlier 
American — answered; 

‘ Ah my frent, it is the bu'tune of war— all the 
same in fifty year — and we die in a. good cause.’ 

Even then IMarsliall could not but admiiv. tlie 
soldierly grace of bis companion, as the latter 
{lung his arms above his head, showing his broad 
chest and long straight limbs — a fine type of the 
old 8]>anisb blood, the American tlionglit; and 
he/ tried to smile in reply. 

But it was an unsatisfactory ghost of a smile, 
for the journalist had no desire to die just tlien— 
in a good cause, or otherwise. Besides, having 
seen the Spanish troops, mostly poor hill peasants, 
torn from tlieir liuincs by a ruthles.s conscription, 
dying like flies in pestilential swani]>s, and drop- 
ping out of tlie ranks in scores on eveiy scorch- 
ing march to die by tlie wayside, yet bearing 
starvation and sickness with heroic fortitude ; he 
was by no means so sure as he was in the begin- 
ning that the revoliitiqnaiy party monopolised 
the virtues of courage and endurance. Neither 
was he so absolutely convinced of the goodness of 
the cause. After all, he thought, La Costa was 
right; it would lie all the same in fifty years, 
‘ready, present, fire,’ a well-directed voile}’', the 
sting of a ballet -and afterwards darkness and 
oblivion. Then the fear came that it might not 
be a well-directed volley ; for he had seen some 
ghastly sights that campaign ; men, half slain 
by the bungling aim of recruit battalions, done 
to death by rifle butt or bayonet thrust. Any- 
way, there was no escape now ; he must make 
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the be«t of it, anrl if the insurgent coiild take 
lliiiigs pliilosopliicaily, he would too. Presently 
tlic Gubaii also approaclied the wdndow, and 
pointing to a distant hillside wliere tall palms 
rose clearly against the morning bine, observed : 

‘There are our friends, the Martinez column. 
It is not far, and yet they do not know—aiid 
to-day we die. Aif derni!^ 

After this, came silence, and, for wliat seemed 
honrs a, lid hours, the American sat with his liead 
in Ids hands, until there was a hammering at tlie 
iloor, and a Spanish soldier stood on. the thresliold, 
biH'.koning witli liis finger. Their time had come ; 
and prilling himself together, ]\Iarsha]l stepped 
out into the glare of tropic sunlight. 

Half a compaipy of Cazarlores CJanarios, con- 
scripts from the volcanic rocks of Teneriife and 
(jlraud Oanary, marched in front with fixed 
Irayoiiets, and half a company followed behind j 
tire nickel buttons of tlieir dull green uniforms 
and tlie brass medallions on tbeir clumsy kepis 
glinting in the sun. 

When they reaGhed the little town, the narrow 
streets lay baking in fervent lieat. A cloud of 
liot du.st, stirred up b}'' the tread of marching 
feet, jiowdered the Cazadores, turning tlieir green 
to gray ; and every flat azotea roof and narrow 
side-w'al]c was crowded witli white-ckid citizens, 
all rtn'olutionaries at heart, who scowled at the 
Spanish troops from beneath their hroad-briinmed 
hats., ' , . I 

The sunlight flaslied hack from slipiiery stones ' 
and wliite walls, and Marshall pushed bis battered 
straw liat dowm on bis forehead to shut out the I 
dazzling Ijriglitiiess and the eagm’ gaze of tlie 
crowd ; but La Ousta drew his crimson sasli 
tighler rouml his ragged garments, and swung his 
costly Paaiama to the ground, as a low miirniur of 
sympathy and ]>ity rose from the spectators, while 
tlie eyes of tlie women grew dim, and many a 
swartijy Cuban felt a choking in his tliroat. 

Then the mnrmur changed into a fierce growl 
of hate and defiance, and fhe ci'owd pressed for- 
’ward, tlieir hands upon the hafts of Iheh’ long 
■ knives. ■■ ■ j 

A hoarse voice raised the cry ‘Viva la Cuba 1 ' 
Viva La Costa ! Viva los Americanos 1 ’ and it 
eclio(3d from man to man down all the winding j 
street, until the listless air seemed full of the ' 
sound ; but the front rank of the Gazadores swung ' 
their bayonets to tlie charge, and the niarcli went j 


Steadily the line of bright bayonets and dull 
green unifoi'ins pressed on between row’s of stern 
faces and pitying eyes, past gardens filled with 
fragrant flowers, and booths piled liigli with 
luscious fruit. At last in front of the AlcahhAs 
house, w’here the Spanish flag hung in drooping 
folds of blood and gold, a creaking nude-cart 
lumbered across the way, and the penspiring 
troops halted to let it ])ass. 

Then, with Spanish courtesy, the crow'd opened 
up, and a woman came forward, followed by a 
dark-haired little girl, carrying a heavy vase of 
wine and a hour|uet of ludiotrope, As the child 
passed between the soldiers, a sergeant thrust his 
rifle barrel in her wuiy, but a young lieutenant 
put it aside with his swoial, ainl smiled down 
upon her as she w^ent fearlessly forward, and, lift- 


ing her olive-tinted face, liaiided La Costu the 
wine. 

'".I, lie Cuban took it from her and stood )>are* 
headed in tlie fierce siinliglit, a picittresque scare- 
crow of a man, vmlvempt ami ragged, but with the 
grace of Old Castile showing in every movement. 
Then, after touching the vase W’ith Ills lips, lie 
passed it to Marshall, and jiickiiig the child iqg 
kissed her on either clieek as he took tlm flowers 
finni the litthM)row’n hand. 

‘.Pohre La Costa, pobre Americano, dele niio 
tambien (give him one too),’ she said, and ]daciiig 
her gently on the ground again, with a ‘ Cracias, 
nii'ia inia,’ he smiled as lie handed the A-inei'iciin 
a spiny olAhe sccnited blossoin. 

Marshall felt his eyelids quiver, and a kind of 
gasping sol) rose from the crowd ; but at, a sluii’p 
word of command the diisfy troops moved for- 
ward down the winding street. A cracked boll 
began to toll, and as its liarsli vibrations rose on 
the lieateil air, a deep silence fell on the spectators, 
the jingle of arms and tramp of heavily shod feet 
sounding hollow’ and strange, 

Mt is tlie good priests of ^Santa Marta ; they say 
the mass for onr rest,V said La Costa quietly lo 
his companion, crossing liimself as he spoke. 

.By-and-by the troops swumg out into the wide 
.sunlit Plaza, where, at the head of a scanty 
battalion of Cazadores, a little stout col onel of 
infantry w^aited tlieir coming. ‘ Stand the dogs 
there.— -You have ten minutes to make ready, and 
then you die. Finst you shall see w’here you lead 
your f ollow’ers,' w’as all. he said in answer to 
MarshalPs protests that lie was an American 
citizen, and the two Avere rudely tlirnst back. , 

The scene w^as a striking one. Three double 
lines of Cazadore.s formed the sides of a ho]h.>w' 
square, the front rank facing outwaTd.s toward.^ 
the 3 'e 8 tle.s.s crowd, the rear turning inwards 
w’iili rifles at the shoulder. A seething mob 
.surged to and fro beyoml. Every fiat bousotop 
swarmerl with spectators, while against th.e white 
W’all of the cliureh of Santa Muidu, wliicli foi’nunl 
tlie fourth .side of tlie square, stood four ragged 
poasauls with haudkerchiefs bound round their 
eyes, whose dime might have been the destroying 
oi' bridges or jmssibly the supplying of starving 
fugitives with fu<)<l and shelter. Every weathered 
tile, and the gray liousc-leeks along the md 
roof, stood out with .sha!'pne.ss against tlie azure. 
The intense sunlight lit up every detail of the 
stained white clothing of the trenibiing wretches 
wdio waited their end, the lofty cj'o.S8 over the 
gable of the church throwing a black shadow' 
upon the liot flag.s at their feet. 

‘Curse that, bell— will it never cease ?’ said tbe 
ollicur as tbe monotonous, jarring note filled the 
Plaza wdth its vibrations. Then La- Go.sta turned 
tow^ards the crowd, hut before lie could spealr, a 
sergeant smote liim in the face with tlie hilt of 
his swajrJ-bayoiiet and the blood Bowed L'om hi.s 
mouth. 

An angrj^ cry and a hiss broke from the mob, 
and they surged wildly forward, snatching out 
their kmve.s,' only to recoil again • befoiti the: 
f!a.sliing. line of steel as the Oazadores bayonets 
came dow’n at the charge to the level of their 
breasts. 

Kow’ the time had come, and there was no. 
pos,sible escape, the American felt all hesitation, 
drop from him, and, like one in a dream, watched 
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the troops who fonueil tlie third side of the sqiiuve 
iiiilixiug bayonets and bringing tlieir rilies to the 
hip. Preseiitlv i:i, low arched door opened in the 
wall of tlie churchy and as the odour of incense 
drifted out, niingletl with the sound of the organ, 
a priest in his \’estinents stepped forth from the 
shajlowy interior and strode towards the colonel. 

‘Stop — in the name of the churcli — it is sacii' 
lege—und thou shalt do no murder,’ he said fear- 
lessly ; hut the plump colonel only laughed, 
cruelly answering : 

<lo justice and not murder,’ theu turning 
aside disdainfully gave the order: * Take that man 
awayd 

Two Cazadores forced the indignant padre back, 
and a great linsh fell on ihe crowd. Breatliing 
lull'd, i\larshall listened to the sound of the eliant- 
iiig and the drone of the organ, while the harsh 
tones of the bell grated on his quivering nerves. 
Then the rifle barrels flaslied in the sunlight and 
came home to the shoulder with, a rattle—the 
colonel dropped his sword point, and a voice 
called ‘Tira!’ 

A- crackle of red flame blazed out, followed by 
tlie crasli of a volley as the rifle muz/des jerked 
upwards, and a heavy wreath of blue smoke rolled 
acro.ss the faces of the crowd. Marshall felt the 
blood stand still in his veins, and for a moment 
dared not turn his liead. When he did so, he saw 
one of tAie peasants fallen on his knees tearing 
with both hands at his side. Two of liis comrades 
lay face downwards on the hot flags, motionless 
heaps of tattered clothing ; and a fourth, with the 
blood trickling from him, and his face gray like 
ashes, leaned back against tlie wall, his head 
slowly drooping forward, and his limbs quivering 
beneath him. 

A howl of rage like the snarling of a pack of 
wolves, a cry of deadly iiute that boded little 
good to the oppressors when tlieir turn came, 
rose from the mob, arid Marsliali saw the stout 
ccdonel si I udder as he listehed ; but the glit- 
tering wall of steel met them, turn wliicli way 
they wanild, and they stamped and fumed in 
impotent fury. 

The American lost his head with horror and 
indignation, ami in the iiiost powerful Spanish 
he could muster cursed the colonel before till 
his men, concluding : f Brutes— cold - blooded 
murderers of unarmed men I A civilised nation 
cannot look on and see helpless peasants propped 
against walls and shot like wild beasts. Wait 
a little, and you will hear the rt»ai' of Ainericau 
guns, and see the Stars and Stripes over Havana 
and iSfataiizasl’ 

A yell of ^ Bravo Americano!’ rose from the 
frantic mob ; but the colonel looked on unmoved. 
‘ What does he T lie asked a lieutenant. 

‘ Ah, it is so. All the English are mad, and most 
of the Americans too.’ 

Biting his lips, tlie journalist lapsed into 
silence, feeling that at last he could umlersfand 
despehtte men using dynamite with awful elfect 
on cr«>wded troop trains, and when a sergeant of 
; Cazadores gripped his shoulder, he turned upon 
the man so fuircely tliat, unarmed as he was, the 
soldier dropped his hand. 

-V Then the colonel pointed wdth hia sword, ainl 
Marshall cldsed his eyes when he lieard a Imarsc 
Voice May ; *Two files forward and finish the dogs,’ 
■and in spite of his own peril he turned sick and 


faint as he heard a long-drawn ‘ Ah I’ rise from 
tlie crowd, and tlie sharp ehisli of bayonets against 
the stones — he knew what it meant, for he had seen 
such things before. 

Side by side the two men w^alked forward at 
a signal from an officer, and When they turned 
in front of the church, a sergeant caine forward 
with cloths in his liaiul, but the Cuban waved 
him back. 

‘Good-bye, rny friend. We have fought a good 
light togetlier — and to-day we rest side by .sxile— 
it" is well/ said La Costa, as after the manner of 
the Spaniards he threw liis arm round tlie 
American’s shoulder, then took the place pointed 
out. 

With dry lips and parched throat, Marshall 
drew himself up and glanced at the Insurgent 
who stood bareheaded in the sunlight, erect and 
proud, holding the ffovvers lightly in hi.s liand, 
and his eyes filled as La Costa caught his look 
and smiled. Then, with defiance in his gaze, he 
turned and faced tlie rifles. There was a clicking 
of levers, and the empty shells rattled out upon 
the stones— the breach blocks closed with a 
clatter, and for a few moments there was a har- 
rowing pause, while the troops wmited the word 
to fire. 

Suddenly Marshall felt the blood stir madly 
ill every piiLsing artery, for above the continuous 
drone of the organ a rattle of ri fiery rang out, 
somewhere behind the town, follow’ed by a sound 
he knew* so well, the continual ‘ rip-rap, iflp-rap,’ 
of repeaters. 

‘ Winchester rifles, thank Heaven ! ’ he shouted 
aloud. ‘Most be the Martinez column,’ then his 
voice broke off suddenly, for he remembered lb at 
in a few rninute.s more it would matter little 
to him wdiether the Insurgent force.s aiTived or 
■not \ 

A confused niunmu* rose from the crowd, 
wliich swayed to and fro like the waves of a .sea ; 
tlien there was a great clattering of hoofs down 
tl 1 e stony street, and presen tl y two i iiou n ted 
officers broke tbrougli the mob, striking right 
and left with the fiat of tlieir swords to clear a 
pa.ssage, and reined in tlieir lathering horses by 
the colonel’s side. 

A bugle - call echoed through the Plaza ; tlie 
square of green uniforms broke up and swung 
round, (duujging into a long line of fours; and 
while the astonished prisoners tried to collect 
their scattered senses, the lust files of the Cazadores 
sivung out of the Plaza at the double, and, tlieir 
footfalls growing fainter and fainter, disappeared 
down a Uiirrow street. 

Alarshall rubbed his eyes to see if he were 
asleep, but, there was no mistaking ihe ceasele.ss 
rattle of the Wiiiclie.ster nqieaters, smuggled over 
from the United States foi' the use of the rebels, 
or the feeble return fire in the deeper report 
of the Spanivsb rifles. Then a great shout rose 
from the crowd : ‘ Viva la Cuba /— Viva la 
revolucion 

It was all so strange and sudden, tliat now the 
peril w’as past, the American felt as weak as a 
child, and dropped limply against the wuill, hardly 
daring to believe his oars, and looking about wuth 
vac%*.uit eyes. 

A scautily-clad, siiu-browned peasant W’oman 
crept softly forward, and throwing herself down 
on the scorching stones, rocked to and fro oyer 
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a criiiison-staiiied face which lay .still aiid white 
upon her hip, and answei-ed neither word nor sign 
to her de.spairing cries and bitter tear.s. 

A priest came out of tlie shadowy doorway, 
and touching her shoulder, lifted the woman 
gently t(j her feet, while a procesjiion of dark- 
robed clerics carried their silent burdens away, 
the crowtl opening up and standing bareheaded, 
as tliey passed, amt Marshall shivered as a woman’s 
piercing shrieks rang in his ears. 

Presently the distant sound of marching feet 
rose from tlie streets beyond, drawing steadily 
nearer and nearer, to a running accornpaniment 
of fTmfil and shouts of deliglit, until it swelled 
into the measured M-ramp, tramp’ of a large 
baUalion, mingled with the clash of steel sheath.s 
and tile jingle of ai'ms. 

At last the enthusiastic mob split up, and 
aniiil bursts of oheeriug, the liead of the Insurgent 
column swung into tlie Plaza thi'ough a rolling 
chuul of dust. On they came, four by four, and 
company by company, swarthy, sun-scorcheil 
men, ]'ugge<l and bittered, powdered witli dust 
and grime<l with smoke ; line after line of broad- 
brimmed Panama liats and red sashes dehling out 
of the narrow streets ; and as the ragged companies 
wheeled into line across tlie broatl Plaza the 
American could hardly repress a smile at the 
curious collection of arms. Some curried Win- 
chester repeaters, some Spanish military rifles, 
others breach-loading shot-guns, or single barrel 
muzzle-loaders; ^^'hile a few had nothing hut 
a big cavalry sabre belted round tlieir waist. The 
journalist knew however that, although appear- 
ances were by no means in their favour, this 
same battalion Inul beaten tlie best of the Spanisli 
troops in the open field- 

Meautime tliere was a pandemonium of laughing, 
shouting, and cheering, for, with true Spanish 
Versatility, the feeling.sof the citizens had changed 
from horror ami hatred to the wildest merriment 
and enthn.siasm. An i?uger crowd drove forwaiYp 
along the face of the line, tlirnsting hini(die.s of 
hisciou.s fruit ami vase.s of wine before tlie m, as 
tliey .struggled to be (ir.st with their gifts ; and 
poor peon labourers gail}^ invested tlieir last 
centimo in capital^ de cauciy and only huiglied 
when the swaying of the rnob sjiilled the liquor 
from the quaint cylimlrical glasses before they 
Could reach the .side of the thirsty .sohliers. 

At last the leader, with his toes sticking 
through the end of his worn-out .shoes, .strode 
forward, pushing aside the enthnsiastic group who 
forced their gifts and attentions on La Co.sta 
and the American, grasjied their hands, .'^aying : 

* Cunirmles, 1 .salute you,’ and caught the Insui'- 
gent ill hi.s urm.s. Afterwards tlie jouriiali.st was 
heartily glad to withdraw with liim foi* rest and 
.shade into the cool patio of the Alcaldo’.s hou.se, 
that worthy having been ejected with scant 
ceremony. .■ ■ I 

That night a banquet wa.s spread beneath tlie 
broad leave.s of the hunanas in the wide patio, 
and thougli there was not much to eat — there 
never is in the trade of marching troops — iliere 
. was abundance of wine, the splash of fountain.-*, 
and the .scent of jasmine and heliotrope. La 
Costa and the American octmpied the place of 
liononr, but amid all tlie wild merriment, the 
.shriek.s of the jioor iieasant woman, as slie .saw 
her murdered husband carried away, rang in 


Marshall’s ears ; and lie slauUlered at the ruddy 
wine, for his nerves were shaken, and the ghastly 
scene in the Plaza rose up before him in all its 
gi’im details. It does so yet at times, in the 
silent watche.s of the night/ 


T 0 E P E D 0 E S I K A G T I O K. ; 

Theru ai'e proliably many persons who re- 
member the .scare created in the Heet wliich 
sailed under Sir Charles Napier to the Paltic 
in 1854, by the ‘infe.rnal muchiiies,’ wliieh the 
lliis.sian.s W'ere .said to have strewn thickly along 
the approaches to Cronstadt. The British sailor 
wa.s ready enough to light against weapons with 
wliicli he. was familiar, hut tliese treacherous 
submarine ‘devils’ frightened him; and the 
consequence was that ‘gallant Charley’ and his 
.ships gave Oronstadt a wide berth. We re- 
member inspecting one of these ‘ infernal 
inacliine.s’ wliicli had been dredged up in the 
Baltic. It was a cone of galvanised iron, }:iix- 
teeii inches in diameter and twenty inches in 
length, containing a charge of ten pounds of 
gunpowaler, with an apparatus for living by 
sulphiirie acid. The machine was the invention 
of Moritz Hermann Jacobi, an eminent Priussian 
physicist, better known to fame as the inventor 
of electrotyping. But this wa.s not the first 
torpedo. A. s far back as 1777, during tlie 
American War of Independence, David Brnslinell 
of Bo.sl:on, father of the once well-known ‘In- 
dependent theologian,’ invented an explo.sive 
matdiineAvhich was to .semi the whole .Briti.sh 
fleet to the bottom. He tried hi.s invention, 
under favourable circumstances, against the 
British frigate Cerberus^ but the attempt to 
blow her up was a.ii uitin* failure, aiul im more 
wa.s heard of David BushneU and hi.s terrible 
torpedo. 

lAventy year.s later another American, Robert 
' Fiiltim, the reinai'kahle genius to whom we 
: practically owe the steamboat, invented a sub- 
, marine explosive macliine with whi(di he experi- 
I inented sncces.sfullY on the Seine and the 
j Thames, hut both the French and English 
! governments declined to adopt liis patent. 

I From that time till the Crimean War the 
' torpedo remained in' abeyance, and .‘*o trifling 
; was the damage dime by the Hnssian ‘ infernal 
iinacliines’ that naval experts dismissed them 
I from their calculations as practically used ess. 

! But in the American Civil War the torpedo 
1 came once more to the front, and this time it 
I came to stay. It is to the ingenuity and enter- 
* prise of the naval olHcens of the Confederacy 
; that torpedo wjirfare owes its remarkable dc- 
I velopment. The want of material and appliances 
i for shiphuihlirsg in the Southern Slatc.s drove 
; the Oonfedevutes have recourse to the torpedo 
! as the only means of coping with the Northern 
I Monitors, and it was a despised and derided 
I invention of Eoberfc Fulton’s which they first 
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u<lapleii to reiiiler the tt)rpedu eilheiive. Fulton 
liiul dviJ^igiied a subuianuo boat, the object of 
which Wius to glide unrfeeii beneath the keels of 
lio.stile ships, whence, without attracting atten- 
tion, holes could be bored in tlieir bottoms. 
Hie strange craft was rejected by both the 
Fritisli and .French governnients, to whom it 
wu.s oHurcd But the United fStates, during the 
war with Ure/it Britain in 1812, gave him an 
opportunity of showing what his subnuuiue 
built could do. Fulton’s boat was despatched 
against the tliree-decker, as she lay 

olf j\cw Loudon. The submerged craft was 
run successfully under the lUtmillies^ and her 
crew commenced boring a bole iu tlie bottom 
of tile big ship, but want of air compelled them 
to come to the surface before their task dvas 
completed. The alarm was given, and the 
chance was lost. No other opportunity of 
assailing a British man-of-war presented itself, 
and the snlnnavine boat was relegated to the 
limbo of failures. 

But the idea was not lost or forgotten. In 
18t>3 Theodore Stoiiey of CharleBton built a 
submarine boat, cigar-shaped, lifty-foiir feet in 
length and six feet in diameter, propelled by 
a screw worked by steam, and fitted with a 
spar torpedo. When she \vas submerged only her 
funnel and steering tower were visible. She 
made a night attack on the Federal war-ship Jro'a- 
8ules, but, though she crept up unobserved and 
lired her torpeilo, she failed to sink the Troa- 
wl licit, beyond receiving a violent .shock, 
sustained no .seriou.s injury. The concussion of 
tlie di.scharge almo.st .sent tlie subniarine boat 
to the bottom, but she just inanaged to keep 
ailoat, and was taken back to Charleston. 

The next attempt made by a .submarine boat 
of similar dc.sign was one of tlie iruxst heroic 
iucideiils of the war. So faulty was the con- 
struction of thk boat that on every one of her 
live trials .«he want to tlie bottom, carrying 
her crew with her. Yet, tliough certain death 
apparently awaited all who ventured in her, 
there Avere found men gallant eiiougli to volun- 
teer to take her against the Federal war-ships 
lying in Charleston harbour. On the night of 
17th. February 18(14 tlie ill-fated craft, manned 
by two oilkers, Captain Carlson and Lieutenant 
Bixon, and five men, set out on her desperate 
venture. Every man on board of her must 
have known that the odds were a hundred to 
one against his escaping alive, but they went 
gaily out on their errand of death. Success 
crowned their daring effort; they fired their 
torpedo imdei’ the keel of the Federal Monitor 
lIoiiMioniG and .sent lier to the bottom. But 
their succe.S3 was purchased at the co.st of their 
lives* The submarine boat sank, and carried her 
little baud of heroes with her. Two years later, 

■ wheu clivers Avere sent down, they ’found the 
iil-shirrcd vessel with her dead crewln her, every 
‘ liiau at his poet, lying close to the hull of the 
eneniy she.' had de.stroyed. 

' There "are still enthusiasts Avho believe in the 
submarine’’ boat, <le.spite the disastrous experi- 
, euce"of, the American Civil War, The latest 
'ck%n, launched a.JeAv montlis ago, seems in 
"Mmj ip have . surmounted many of the diffi- 


culties with regard to steering under water, 
and ascertaining from below the .surface the 
whereabouts of an eiieni}^, wdiich liave hitherto, 
in the opinion of naval experts, rendered such 
craft useless in actual Avarfure. But whether 
this new design will fulfil in practice all that 
is claimed fur it in theory is extremelj’' doubt- 
ful. The Fi^ench navy has four of tirese sub- 
marine boats, two of which are said to be 
capable of doing six or eight knots at a depth 
of from forty to sixty feet, and launching tor- 
pedoes Avith precision. But our OAvn Admiralty 
lia.s no faith whatever in these craft. 

The Confederates .succeeded in destroying, by 
ineuns of torpedoes, thirty-tAvo Federal war- 
ships, of which four were ironclads; but in the 
majority of ca.ses these results AA^ere obtained 
stationary or tloating torpedoes, and not by 
boat attaclvs. 

Mr H. W. Wilson, in bis admirable and fas- 
cinating book, Ironclads m Action.^ tells us that 
‘ the Confcdenite.s employed a particularly deadly 
engine, which was called a ‘coal torpedo.’ It 
looked like a lump of coal, but Avas ideally a 
block of cast-iron, containing ten pounds of 
powder, and Avould, Avheii placed in the fire.s 
of a boiler, at once e.xplode, bursting the 
boiler. Biich a torpedo might be planted with 
effect in stores of coal Ait a coaling station, in 
case it was certain that, they would fall into 
the enemy’s hands.’ Clock-work torpedoe.s were 
also employed, and bne of them was used at 
City Point, James BiAmr, on 9th August 1864. 
It was placed on board a barge, AA,iich was 
loading Avith ordnance stores for the Federal 
army, by two Coii federates cli.sguised as w'ork- 
ineii, Avitli the remark that the captain had 
ordered it to be put there. It exploded, and 
destroyed a large number of barges and ves.sels. 

Even more dastardly and treacberous wuis' 
the trick played by the Peruvians in the war 
against Chili in 1880. On tAVo occa.siuos f.hey 
sent adrift boats, appaixmtly laden witli fruit 
and A^egctables, but beneath this innocent cargo 
Avere two or three hundred pouiid.s of dynamite 
with clock-work expanding appai’atus. On the 
first occasion the captain of the Chilian War- 
ship Loci seized the boat as a welcome prize, 
and towed her aloiig.side his ship, with the 
result that a terrific explosion occiUTed, .send- 
ing the XoaAvith half her crew to the bottom. 
On the second occasion the c;rui.ser 
met AAUth a similar fate. But surely there 
should be a protest, a .stern and unanimous 
protest, froin all civilised nations against .such 
diabolical modes of warfare. Tliere must be 
limits placed to the old principle that ‘cAmry- 
tliiiig i.s fair iu war and those limits .should 
be definitely settled in the interests of 
humanity. 

The experience of the American Civil War 
gave great encouragement to torpedoists, and 
AAdien, in 1868, the Whitehead torpedo was pro- 
duced, its enthusiastic admirers were confident 
that a new era in naval Avarfare had coni- 
nienced. For here was a torpedo which no 
longer required to be towed alongside the .ship 
it AAuis intended to des^troy, but was itself, in 
fact, a small ship, propelled by its own engine.s, 
driA^en by compre.ssed air, capable of being sent 
direct to its mark from a distance of many 
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liiiiidred yards, afc a speed of twenty and even 
tliirty knots, and eliurged with an explosive 
that wouUi sink the largest ironclad aliuat. 
Iniproveineiit followed upon iiuprovenieiit, until 
it. Was thought peidectiun had ])eeu reached iu 
tlie latest development of tlie Whitehead, with 
a tlieoretical range of eight/ hundred yards, a 
speed of tldrty knots, and an explosive charge 
of two hundred pounds of gun-cotton. Tor- 
pedoists declared that the AVliitehead had 
revolutionised naval warfare, mid tliat the day 
of big battleslnps was over ; for wliat was tlie 
use of building monster ironclads winch could 
be sent to the" bottom iu an instant by a single 
torpedo 11 red from a boat not a luindredtb part 
tbeir size 1 It was seriously stated in 1886 that 
the and the Trafalgar, the two great 

armoured battleships then on the stocks, would 
be the last of their class, because the torpedo 
had rendered such ships useless. 

Aiul what has the torpedo done in action to 
justify sucli extravagant expectations t Con- 
sidered as a 'weapon of ollenee to be included 
ill the arnnuiieut of a fighting ship, and 
designed for use against ships in motion, it has 
so far piroved an absolute failure. There are 
twenty-seven recorded instances of the use of 
tlie torpedo against ships in motion and in fwt 
one of these /was a hit made. In (ivery case 
has the torpedo missed the object at which it 
\yas aimed, and it lias sometimes been a source 
of more danger to the ship li ring it tlian to 
the enemy against whom it was lired. In one 
instance, that of the Iluascar, in the war 
between Chili and Peru, a La)'^ torpedo turned 
and came straight back to the ship which 
discharged it, and she would probably have 
been Cioist with her own petanC had not one 
of her ullic.ers leapt into the water and, at the 
ri.sk of his life, diverteii the course of the 
machine. At tlni battle of Yalu, in the recent; 
war between China and Japan, the Chinese 
battleships were only too glad to get rid of 
their torpedoes anyhow, for the presence of 
these loaded weapons on a ship, with shells 
bursting about her decks, constituted an nnex- 
):te(d.ed and appalling source of danger. The 
Chinese ironclad (Jhik-Vacn is believed to 
have betni sunk by the explosion of one of 
her own torpedoes, lired by a Japanese 
shell. And the Japanese battlesliip Maharhima 
narrowly escaped a similar fate. Moreover, 
the Chinese torpe<lo-boats, which, in tlieojy, 
were to have dashed in among the enemy 
under cover of the smoke and cou fusion and 
work fearful havoc, did absoluUd}^ nothing 
— did nut .score a single hit even at close 
(pii.arfcers. No doubt they were not as smartly 
handleii as they might have been or as they 
would have been by liighly-trained European 
sailors. But then they had .such a chance as 
torpedo boats will pu’ubably never have again 
in a naval battle. For gunpowder, with its 
accompanying smoke, may be considered a 
thing of the past, ami, with a smokeless ex- 
plosive in universal use, what becomes of the 
chance of the torpedo-boat 1 It could be seen 
approaching, and could not live to discharge 
its weapon under the awful hail of project ife.s 
which the quick-firing guns would pour upon 
it. Smokeless powder and the quick-firing gun 


have .sounded the kiudl of the torpulo-bout as 
till agent of attack in battle on the open sea. 
So far the lorpeJo has dune nothing in acti<m 
agahist moving sliips to justify tlie extra- 
ordinary cluiins made for 'it, and we are of 
opinion that the gun will .still, a.s heretofore, 
be the doiuinant factor in deciding naval 
engagements. 

But it docs not therefore follow that ibo 
torpedo is a negligible qiiantitj in future 
naval warfare. For, though imauccessfid against 
ships in motion, it l ias scored some remarkable 
.successes agiiinst ships at anchor. In tlie last; 
war between Ilussia and Turkey the llnssiams 
made eorusiderable use of the torpedo for night 
attacks upon the Turkish ships, and one tu* 
two of their naval officers showed great daring 
and resource. But only in two cases out of 
seven did they succeed in sinking Turkish 
ships, and it is .safe to say that had the Tiuk-s 
kept a proper watch, and nui out torpedo-nets 
to protect their ships, the llussians would not 
have had even tliat small measure of .success. 
Be.side.?, there were no quick-firing guns in 
tho.se days, otherwise tlie Eiussian torpedo-boats 
would not have escaped as they did. 

In the little war between France and China 
in 1884 the French used their torpedoes with 
cruel effect upon tlicdr contemptible foes, and 
sank three Chinese ships in two attacks. But 
it waas no credit to succeed again.st .such an 
enemy, and had the most ordinary precautions 
been adopted, or the commonest skill and cour- 
age been dispdayed by the Chinese, the French 
torpedo-boats would not have laid the ghost of 
a cliance of elfecting tiielr purpo.se. ‘ 

In the Cbiliaii civil war of 1891, between 
the Balm acedi.sts and the Congressional! sis, the 
furmer, with two .s’lvift and wcli-unned toi-pedo- 
guiibouts, atta«dved tlie ironclad Bkvnco Encalada 
in Uabhira Bay and sank her. But liei*e again 
it wa.s the gro.ss negligence of the captain of 
the slut! attacked which facilitated the disustei’. 
lie accused of being ashore at the time at 
a banquet. Mb ether tills were so or not, it 
is certain that no prec.aiitions whatever were 
taken against .surprise, and the ship fell an easy 
prey to the two toipedo-gunboats, which got 
within a hundred yards of their victim before 
the alarm was given. As this was the first 
in.stnnce of the successful eiuploymonfc of a 
Whitehead torpedo iu war, it may uc iutei'e.sting, 
to quote some of the details given by Mr 
H. \V, Wilson in liis Ironclads in Action. He 
.says, "'The Biauco was struck on the starboard 
side, near the dynamo room. The shock wa.s 
tj'eineudons. Every light iu the ship was 
extiiigui.shed, one of the eight-inch guns was 
thrown off its trunuioni?, and a large number 
of men wei'o killed. Portions of iron and 
niachiuery flew about in the engiue-rooin, and 
killed or wounded six engineers. The only one 
wlio escaped wa.^ carried by the violent rush of 
water np a ventilator,^ Two minutes after she 
was struck, the Blanco E^icalmla went down 
with a large hole blown through her bottom, 
fifteen feet by seven, as measured by the divers ; 
and 1B2 officers and men out of 'her crew of 
288 perished with her. 

Another success was credited to the torpedo 
in 1894, during the civil war in Brazil 
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between tlie suppoi-ters of Marshal Feixoto and 
those of Admiral Mello. The lust hope of the 
latter, when the rest of their fleet had sur- 
rendered, rested in the formidable sea-^olng 
tnrret-sliip Aquidahim, and torpedo-bouts were 
despatched to attack her by night as she lay in 
the bay of 8 uiita Catherina. They stumbled 
]ipon her in the dark by a fluke, and if she 
had not suddenly lighted up and fired on them, 
they M'ould never have found liar. Unprotected 
hy torpe(hMiets and ill- supplied with quick- 
firing guns, she was so injured by tlje torpedoes 
tlisclnu'ged at her tliat she foundered as soon 
iis her engines started, but all her crew 
escaped. The txld thing was tlmt the torj^edo- 
hoafs scuttled away, believing tliut they had 
failed, and it was only by accident that they 
learned next day of their success. 

The latest instances of nigbt attack by 
torpedo^boata are those made by the Japanese 
upon the remnants of the Chinese fleet, whiclq 
after the battle of Yalu, took refuge in the 
fortified harbour of Wei-hai-Wei. The Japanese 
had captured most of the laud defences before 
they made their attempt on the ship.s. The 
tirsti two attacks failed — the boats were dis- 
covered, and lia<l to beat a hasty retreat. Tlie 
third was more .suecessful ; the boats got in un- 
observed, but the intense cold, ten degrees below 
zero, clogged the tubes with ice, and so numbed 
the hands of the men that they could scarcely 
tell what they were doing. One, however, out 
of the many torpedoes discharged found its 
billet and .sunk the ironclad T%ic/- I'Yicn. On 
the next night the torpedo-boats made their 
final attack. Four Chinese ships were struck 
by torpedoes; of these one was kept afloat till 
the next day and then sank, two were disabled 
but not destroyed, and the fourth, ihe Lm-Yneni 
turned turtle. For four days lier WTctched 
crew could be heard battering at her sides, and 
shrieking for help. But they were lierinetically 
sealed u]>, and before a passage could be cut 
through the ship's bottom to liberate them tliey 
Were all dead from sufrocation. The injuries to 
the torpedo-boats were not seidous. In the four 
atta(‘.ks only one boat \vas .sunk, and tlie loss of 
life di<l not exceed thirty. But this was due 
to the litter demoraHsatioii of the Chine.se and 
not to any exceptional .skill or dash on the part 
of : the Japanese. 

There is notliing in any of the instances we 
have given to alttu* uur fixed opinion tlmt, with 
proper precaution a fleet at anchor may be 
rentiered perfectly safe from torpedo attacks by 
day or night. With nets out, with ‘destroyers^ 
patrolling the approaclies, with the search-light 
ready to flash out at the first alarm, witli (piick- 
firiug guns prepared in an in.stant to throw 
a ceusele.'^s hail of projectile.s weighing fi-om 
■ twelve pounds to eighty pounds, ami with 
smokeless jxnvder, what chance i.s there fur a 
torpedo attack to succeed? And the admiral 
(U' captain who would neglect .such precautions 
in the face of an enemy would deserve to be 
shot for gross and culpable dendiction of duty. 

- But wliikt we hold that tlie value of the 
h,»rpe(lo .in naval warfare has been grote.sque]y 
.-cxaggerateiB we do not say that it is useless. 
Torpedo-boats will probably have a pfirt to 
iday in any future war, though not the 


jirominent part their enthusiastic admirers Imve 
assigned them. Mr Wilson thinks that they 
will be to a fleet what cavalry is to an army. 
‘It is not likely,’ he .say.s, ‘that torpedo-boats 
will be sent against intact battle.ships who.se 
quick-firers are in good order, and who.se 
gunners are iinsliaken. The boats’ time will 
come towards the close of the battle, when the 
fight has left great masses of iron wreckage : 
when the targets have lo.st their power of 
movement: wlien their crew.s are diminished in 
number, and wearied by the inten.se strain of 
action.’ Then, like swordfish round a dying 
whale, they will have their huge antagoni.st at 
their mercy. But surely this is the time for 
the ‘ destroyers ’ to swoop down upon the 
torpedo-boats, and scatter them like diaff ; and 
those swift harriers will be unworthy their 
name if they cannot save a battleship in 
di.stre.ss. In any case we predict a bad time for 
the torpedo-boats. 


A HUMAN SOUL. 

A WISE man walked by the river, 

And the water spirit’s sigh 

As she yearned for a soul, it moved him, 

And he answered thus her cry : 

‘ Can you smile when your heart is aching ? 
llemember when others forget ? 

Laugh lightly, wdiile hope is taking 
Its final farewell of yon ; yet 

Meet the w'orid, and strive on to the ending 
Of life, be it ever so drear ; 

Firm in faith, without falter, unbending 
With never a .sigh or a tear ? ’ - 

‘Ail this I can do,’ .said .she. 

‘ Can you face your life if left lonely, 

While another has gained his rest. 

And ymn lnrve the inemory only 
Of one who was truest and best? 

For ever to you the world’s brightness 
Then ])asses away for aye ; 

The .sun will grow cold, and no hghtne.ss 
Can pierce through that darkest day.’ 

‘ All this I can do,’ .said she. 

‘ Can you pau.se to do deed.s of kindness 
111 the midst of your deepest woe ? 

For grief, it must not bring blindness 
To the trials of others below. 

You mu.st ever strive on, and your sorrow, 
Though heavy and sore to bear, 

Remains till the dawn of that morrow, 

When pain it is no more there.’ 

‘All this I can do,’ said she. 

Made answer the wise man slowly, 

‘If this be so, and thou 

Canst bear grief, yet help the sufiering, 

Thou hast a .soul even now.’ 

Floiibnce Peacock. 
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G H R I S T i\l A S P 0 U L T R Y. 

By P. iv.NDEliSON Gkaham. 

To a student of cliaractei' and manners, there are 
few things more amusing tlian a walk past the ^ 
poultry-shops in Leadenliall or Smith field .Market j 
on Ohristiiuis Eve. By then the rich and well-to- 
do have rejoined tlieirfanndies in tlie country to 
hang the mistletoe in hall and weave the holly 
rouud the Christinas hearth. In middle-cdass ! 
sulHirban liomes pianos are tinkling, and the' 
dancing and merriment have already begun. But ' 
til ere is a re.sidi,ie of poor wlio have no ilistant ^ 
friends to visit, and no money to spend on railway 
fares, yet to whom the approaching holiday is the ! 
solitury one of the year, and who only now begin 
to chouse tlieir Christmas dinner. And tliis Ls a 
Very serious matter. By pinching and saving, a ' 
sum, s<;arcely ever amounting to more than lialf- , 
a-sovereign, has been amassed, and how to make ’ 
the mo.st of it reqiiire.s deep and serious cousiilci'a- | 
lion. Alere common sense would answer (juickly ' 
enoogh that a leg of frozen mutton at, say, five | 
shillings would provide a solid foundation, and ; 
leave a nice balance for accessories. 

But the genuine Cockney lahonrer scorns the ; 
idea. The appropriate dish for the day is goose, i 
and lie will liave it reason or none. Turkey is : 
for the genteel, but goose for the democracy. A | 
stranger might very well think it out of the I'each ^ 
of these crowds waiting about in the biting winter ■ 
air. Tliey are ill-shod, scantily clotlied, and a ' 
sharp-set look in their faces seems to intimate | 
that they have missed a meal in order to complete 
the work of saving. Nevertheless they show no ' 
impatience. By watching, yon will soon learn i 
that they cherish a high ideal of goose, and do 1 
not mean to be put off either with a thin gosling | 
or a tongli old gamier. A mental selection is | 
very s()on made. Yon may .see two ^ mateys ’ or 
a man and lii-s ‘missi.s’ deep in consultation, ^ 
which ends by their fixing upon, say, an eight- ! 
and-sixpenny fowl. But to give that sum is out j 
of the rjuestion. Well they know the way of the ! 
poulterer. He has all his stock on view, nnd will ' 
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make a strong elTort to sell out before clu.sing- 
tiine, sure that the demand will be small for days 
after. 8o these poor purcha.ser.s make up their 
minds to wait for a fall, and they often linger 
1 from dn.sk till near midnight in the tleiermina- 
tion to get value for their money. As long us 
there are customers the salesinau makes no 
change, hut as the more re.^peclahle classes be- 
come satisfied, a lull comes in hi.s bu.siness. * All 
! this row for seven-aud-six,’ he cries at last, ami 
' the .sale is stimulated for another hour or two ; 
' hut the nia.ss still hold back — they want more 
’than lull f-a-crown for the beer, gin, and oilier 
anserine concomitants. But in due time anotlier 
! lull cume.s. ‘ Six -and -.six,’ cries tlic salesman, 

I and then there is a rn.di. M. ’ll have that one, 
guv’nor,’ ‘Thi.s is mine,’ ‘And mine,’ ‘Ami miiie,^ 
' .shout as many difierent voice, s, .showing that each 
, Inml made liis selection beforehand. One cannot 
' lu3lp rcMRilling Jean Macalpine’s famous exchimn- 
I tion : ‘To see lliae .English helly-gods ! KSet mast 
' beef and pudding on the opposite sale of the pit 
I of Tophet, and an Engli.diimui will make a spang 
; at it ! ’ ■ 

Oiiriou.sly enough, we learn by inquiring of the 
I large dealers that, un.sliaken as the populaidty of 
; the goo.se remains, it i.s not bred .so largely in 
! England as it used to be. Mo.st of these fat birds 
I come from Holland, and a great many from 
France. The reason probably is, that we have 
curtailed the conveniences for keeping them. Of 
' old it was a familiar thing in rural England to 
I see a rheumatic crone driving her geese in from 
the common, but that was before the extensive 
enclosures took place, AFaste has been reclaimed, 

■ and mere and moss drained, till the at all 
i events are not able to inaiutain geese. And there 
I k a iong-.standing prejudice against water-fowl on 
I the part of the fishermen. As early as 1620 this 
entry occursi in the Tweedmouth Court Bolls : 
^ fiiiid yt wliosoever within the town of the 
I Spitle shall keep any duck.s or drake.s after Mar- 
i tinmas next shall pay a fyne of vis. viiid.’ In 
! these days of angling clubs and strictly presex’Ved 
' waters, a quiet but none the less effective pressure 
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is put upon fcliosc wlio are inclined to utilise 
rivers for a similar purpose. Wheu tlie British 
farmer does go in for rearing geese, or indeed any 
other kind of poultry, he is rather unsatisfactory, 
for he will not take the trouble to discriminate 
between the classes, but sends up big and little, 
good and bad, in one consignment, and is grieved 
and astonished if he does riot obtain a uniform 
price for them. On the Continent the work of 
collection has been reduced to a system, and the 
Sf'J't.ing is very carefully done. 

The number of cliickens sold at Christmas-time 
far exceeds that of any other bird, and of them it 
may at least he said that they are home-grown. 
Every year we pay the foreigner over four million 
pouiKls for eggs, but the imports of game and 
poultry are not wortli an eigluh of that sum. 
Occasionally our dealers have recourse to the 
Freneli market, but Parisians are great epicures 
in regard to fowls, so tliat the best fetch a price 
which it will not pay tlie Lr>ndon d( 3 aler to give. 
A number come from Russia and Austria- 
Hungary, and the New Zejihinders have for the 
past few years been sending us frozen chickens, 
but not ill cpiantities sidficient to affect the home 
market The British consiimptioii of fowls is 
very largely on the increase, but it is extremely 
dihicult to form an approximate guess at the 
extent of the growth of the indinstry that .supplies 
the demand. Our Board of Agriculture does not 
include siicli ‘small deer’ in its annual statistics. 
In 1SS4 and 1885 atteihpts were made to do so, 
but thej’^ were soon discantirmed. As the in- 
formation is regnlarly collected in Ireland and in 
France, there seems to be no good reason for not 
doing so in Creat Britain, now that fowl-keeping 
has bcjcnme of sneh iniportaiice. If we were to 
take the favourite district for fowl - rearing as 
typical of the rest of the country, the business 
would seem to be advancirig by leaps and bounds. 
This is the fannius Heath held district of Sussex, 
which practically supplies London with ‘ Surrey 
fowls,’ as they are called in the trade-— the name 
Surrey being apparently given on the principle 
adopted by the Aberdeen builder, who put up a 
straight row of houses and called it a crescent, 
and on being asked why, replied because it wasn’t 
one 1 Ten years ago about .£00,000 wortli of 
chickens were sent away every year from Heath- 
field station, and now the value is reckoned at 
.£140,000. As much as forty - seven tons of 
chickens have been despatched in one week from 
a single station. Of course this is an exceptional 
district, with a great name for fowls, and in 
which there are families wdtli whom rearing 
‘ and Jfitteniiig has been a business for genera- 
tions j but’ it is a lucrative trade, and one that 
might’ be carried on all over the kingdom. 

- The first point to be considered liy those who 
wish to go in for chicken- rearing on an extensive 
Scale, k the breed of fowls most suitable for the 
purpose. Qn this there has been much contro- 
;Tci‘$y, ^Those who- believe in blood and fancy are 


the objects eff ceaseless 'war at the hands of Air 
Tegetiueier, the w^ell-known authority of the 
Fuld, ho holds that ‘breeding for points’ is 
mere ruin, from the utilitarian point of view% 
He is specially indignant at the manner in which 
the English game-cock has been developed into 
a sprawling, long-legged, thin-chested abortion. 
But the best authorities on tins practical matter 
are the leading salesmen, who learn from their 
cnstoiners exactly wliat kinds are most in demand. 
Even they are not fully agreed. Take, for in- 
stance, the qnestion of colon r. An objection 
conti n vuil 1 y u rge d agai n st th e Or pi u g tt i ns i s, 
that altliough they fulfil the conditions as to 
size and ]jlumpiiess, they are bhudv-1 egged, and 
consetpieiitly do not look well on talde. Some go 
so far as to say that a dark leg is indicative of 
coarsene.ss, instancing the Alinorca as a case in 
point. The Alinorca is an excellent bird for 
laying purposes, as good as the Leghorn itself, but 
it cei'taiiily is no table-fowl. On the otlier hand, 
Air Bellamy, a wmll-known poulterer of Jermyn 
Street, says that his fasliioinable ciustomers attach 
no imporlance wliatever to the colour of the leg, 
and buy Oi'pingtons as freely as any other. But 
it is worth noting that the Sus.scx farmers wall 
not keep them. The Orpington coiUes to a great 
size, but it matures too slowly for tlieir purpose. 
The ideal fowd. ni ust be capabl e of bei n g fail en ed 
at a very early age, otherwise it w-ill not be 
sufficieii tly ten der. In th e opi n ion of Af r Bi'ooke, 
a leading salesman of the Central Alai’ket, and a 
pastmaster of the Poulterers’ Company, as w'ell ns 
a most successful exhibitor at those shows of dead 
poultry stalled by Sir AValter Gilbey, the best 
of all is a cross between the Dorking and Indian 
Game. Hndoubtedly tlie latter, in a|'>poa]'ance as 
well as in taste, resembles the wild pheasant more 
than any other domestic fowl. The cross is liardy 
and vigorous, and stands the process of fattening 
extremely well. A chicken bred from a yidlow- 
legged Indian Game and a white-logged Dorking 
alino.^t invariably has awdiite leg and the five toes 
ch ai'acte risti c of the Idorlv ing. Fur ex pei'i ment’ 
sake Air Brooke kept a careful I’econl of tlie pro- 
gress made by his ])rize birds. Of seven cockerels, 
tlie largest bird gained 14 oz. in seven daj^s. It 
weighed 8 lb. 6 oz. on the 21st of September, and 
9 lb. 4 oz. on the 28lh of the same month, and 
wdieu killed on the 9th of October weighed 9 lb. 
6 oz. after being plucked and cold. Tiie average 
gain made by the birds in a w’eek wuis O-l' oz. 
Of two pullets, one grew' fiom 6 lb. to 6 Ib. 12 oz. 
in the same time, and the other 5 lb. 6 oz. to 5 lb. 
13 oz. At the show’ the larger of these tw’o birds 
w'ei<ghed 7 lb. C|- oz, plucked and c<dd. 

There is nothing very difficult or abstruse in 
the process by wliicli these large fowl.s are pro- 
duced, Except for spring chickens, the natural 
mother is the best : but of eour.se those who wu'sh 
to net the fancy price.s to be had in Alarcli are 
obliged to use incubators for hatebing out in 
November and December. In the chick.s tw’O 
things are necessary : a strong constitution and a 
crop. It is very important to watch over their 
early days. Alany people fail because they begin 
at the very start to feed their birds by rule of 
thumb wdth so many regular meals a day. But 
this is opposed to the way of nature. Any one 
wdio has observed ne.stlings must have been struck 
with the frequency wdtli wdiich the parents carry' 
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food to them. From early dayli^lit of a i^unimer 
morning till ilark, a pair of tlirnshes have been 
obsei'ved to carry food to the nest oiice every five 
minute,^, taking an average. Young plieasants and 
partridges peck almost continnonsly, except for 
brief intervals when they stop to sun themselves 
on a bank. The secret of rearing in capiivity tlie 
more delicate nestlings is to copy this plan, and 
feed often and witli but a little at a time. One 
reason for insisting upon this with domestic fowls 
is, that if they ftdl away at iirst, they never seem 
able to recover tlm lost ground. A good start is 
of the veiy first iinportamre. They come on very 
qui(!k1y with a diet of bird-seed— always assuming 
that tliey have a good range for picking up green 
food. If there are ganlens or other grounds to be 
protected from the scratching of the hen, a good 
pl/ui is to tether her to a p{\g. This is miudi 
better ihati the common method of caging her in 
a barred coop. Slie grows quiidtly accustomeil 
to tlie tether, and begins scratching for her 
youngsters almost from the iiiomeut she is first 
set down. 

The birds sliould not be over-fed at first. In- 
deed, it is most important at every stage never 
to surfeit them, or give nnire food than can be 
digested. At the age of three or four months, 
according to the condition of the birds, the work j 
of fattening begins in earnest. Cramming has ■ 
been carried to great perfection of recent years. ’ 

For a week or two the fowl is allow^ed to feed 
itself in or<ler that it may \get a cropd Then 
more resolute measures are taken. A generation 
ago it was done by hand. The feeder made little 
pellets of food about the size of acorns, which 
were dipped in milk and forcibly thrust down the 
gullet. Now the French plan is being more and 
more adoptetl in England. A fatting- room — the 
largest perhaps in the country— was visited by the 
writer not long ago. Originally it had been an 
old straw barn, but was now fitted up with tiers 
(d tiny stalls just large enough for a chicken to 
turn in. Here the birds have notliing to do but 
sit and grow fat. The cramming appaivitns is a 
kind of pump on wheels, containing a reservoir 
filled with food of the consistently of paste, and 
matle of Indian and barley meal mixed witli milk. 

This is sfpiiried through a thin tube when the 
treadiie is pressetl by the foot. The attendant takes 
each fowd in his arms, gently opens his mouth 
with his haml, and thrusting the tube down its 
throat, into the crop, pumps in a f^npply of food. 

It is done so quickly that an expert can feed forty 
dozen birds in an hour. Experience has taught 
him the exact quantity. A beginner is liable to 
make two serious mistakes. He may easily burst 
the crop if he does not know exactly when to stop, 
and he must learn to keep the bi]‘d^s neck on the 
stretch ; if he does that, tlie tube passes down 
without meeting any obstruction ; but should there 
be any slackness or twisting, there is great danger 
of hurting the throat. Success largely depends 
on taking care that one supply of food, is digested 
before the next is given. The fowls are crammed 
twice a day — once between seven and eight in the 
morning, and once about <Iark. If the condition 
of the crop shows that digestion has not taken 
place, the bird is notfe<I ; and if the stoppage con- 
tinues, a purgative is given. When sour food is 
left t>n the stomach it soon begins to show the 
consequenceB in a dark, unhealthy-looking skin, 


wdii(di contrasts markedly with the briglif; pink 
llesii of a fowl in good condition. 

A veiw prac.ticLd question that arises is whcfther 
the process of fattening is prolitable. in itself, and 
considered apart from any incidental advantage 
arising from the distinction ftf winning prizes at a 
Christmas or othtu' sliow. Tlie answerls a det'ided 
alFirmative. We do nf>t Sruy that !ho price realised 
for a fowl specially, and at extra expense, iircqiared 
for exliiliitioii would cover the outlay u]K)n it, luit 
that is an (.‘xcfqitiona.! case. He wlio looks duly 
to the ordinary inarkc^t would stop at a cerUiiTi 
point. j\r]* Fruoke gawe the writfu’ a most instnie- 
tivo casein point. A number of live* fowls were 
sent to biin from the country in the usual way of 
Imsiness. Thay were, as nearly always bnp|)ens 
with Ihe feathered stoidc of the British linauer, Yi>ry 
far from being in top comlition, and tlic few sold 
reali.s<?d only eightxienpenoe apiece. Whereupon 
he sent theun fur a fortnight or so to Ins fatting 
cfita.blis]nncnt, and had tliem returned, when they 
realised two-and-riinepence. To secure this sub- 
stantial advance in price, he had laid out only 
thr(3epence eacli in food. That is typical of many 
ti'an&actions. Tlie fanner, probably some small 
holder, might just as xvell have had tlie extra 
profit in his own pocket. Nothing special was 
done— -nothing, that is to say, which the poorest 
labourer might not rlo for himself- The foixl 
given and tlie methods employed are within 
reach of all. 

But the great hindrance to the development 
of this trade lies in the unmethodical collection. 
No doubt this in its turn is due to the irregularity 
of the industry. In the Heath field disti’ict the 
one branch of the calling has grown U]> side-bj- 
side with the other. The ‘carriers’ charge one 
shilling a dozen for collecting, conveying and 
dtdivering to market, and tlie cliickens are con- 
signed to salesmen, who get i'id of them on 
commission. A similar plan has been aclopted 
in Kent, wlicre an important poultry trade has 
g n >wii up d niiiig rec.en 1,. yeans. But else'when? there 
is no system at all, and the. isolated individuals 
wdio SCO their way to make a good thing out of 
poultry sooner or lat.C‘i“ gix^e it up for want, of a 
markel. Tlie only (diaiice is when a nnmber of 
peo}de are living togetht^r, so that, it ^yill really 
pay the higgler to make a regular }*ouii<l among 
them. This is ‘where Uie trench beat its so 
thoroughly in regard to eggs. So perfect is their 
system of 'collection, that French eggs often com- 
mand in the London market better prices than 
English. Nor is this altogether as iiTatioiial as it 
looks. One day last .spring, while discussing Ibis 
very point with one who has done mncdi to ixwive 
the' home poultry business, an experiment was 
suggested. Wo went to an ordinary siibiirhan 
shop and purcliase'd twelve French eggs and 
twelve .so-called new-laid country eggs, setting 
each clutch under a broody hen. The re.milt wifi 
not surprise any one who has carefully looked into 
the subject. In due time seven Frenclimen, but 
only five English, appeared— pretty strong evi- 
dence tlmt tlie foreign eggs were fresher tliaii the 
home produce ! The reason siirqdy is, that the 
collection is erratic. Few of the ordinary comitry- 
peo]de know that by steeping an egg in lime- 
water it may be kept fresh for months. Eggs 
are .simply laid aside, and the cadger gets per- 
haps one new laid and two that have been a 
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fortnight on the shelL In that lies the root of 
the wliole matter ; and it is hopeless to expect any 
great expansion of our ptniltry-keeping till system 
and regidarity are introduced into our method of 
collection. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 

CHAPTER XIIL— THE EKD. 

Sometimes when I lie awake now aiiclj looking 
back u])uii those dreadful days of siispen.se, think 
of all we sullered oii the king’s accountj I am 
tempted to lielieve tliat it must have been a night- 
mare, and that it never could have really happened. 
Our anxiety ■was tiuite beyond expression in 
words. For three days, after my return from 
the defefit of the enemy in the jungle, we Waited 
hour by hour for the dread news tliat we knew 
woiihl shatter all our liopes and bow us to tlie 
earth in the keenest sorrow of our lives. Even 
tlie good tidings that came to us from the front, 
telling us of Du Berg’s continued .success against 
the foe, scjircely moved us beyond a mere expres- 
sion of congratulation, so wrapped up w-ere we 
in our own more direful concerns. And yet I 
am wrong in calling it our own, for our sorrow 
was not confined to the palace, but was shared by 
the whole country at large. Bay and night the 
great gates were besieged by inquirers, who did 
not content themselve.s with one visit, but re- 
turned again and again to ask for latei' news. If 
any proof had been wanting of the love enter- 
tained for the king by liis people, this would 
surely have furnished it. Men and women of all 
ranks and ages -“-iiay, even little children, thronged 
the portal continually, and went .“^iorrowfully away 
on being infornuid by the seutriea that they 
h:id still no satisfactory news im]iart. Some 
uf the scenes were patlietic in the extreme, and 
once I remember being compelled to inrii my 
face away in order to hide iiiy em<.)iion when 
a tiny babe, who.se age could scarcely have 
totalled five summers, clad only in a sliiii which 
biirely snlliced to cover half his brown little body, 
uifide his way up tlie hillside and appeared be- 
fure me, bearing in his band the root of a 
plant which he had heard his mother say would 
infallibly restore the king to health. I took it 
from him, ami conveyed it to Olivia, wlio wept 
over it openly. 

At .sundown that selfsame evening the king 
became conscioiLs, and iisked for me. The doct(.»r 
having given his permission, Olivia came in 
searcli of me, and found me sitting with Natalie 
upon, the battlements. I rose immediately his 
reque.st was made known to me, and accompanied 
my .sister downstairs to the sick-room. 

Nerved as I was to find a change in the man 
before mo, I was quite unprepared for the ter- 
rible picture he presented as I entered the room. 

■ Hk face, which was always thin, now resembled 

■ that of a skeleton covered witli a ilead white 
skin, from which his dark eyes stared like lumps 
‘of coal He seemed, moreover, to have slnaink 
to half his former size, and this in less tlian a 

. soon as he saw me he made a sign to his 
wife, ‘ to leave its alone together. Having given 
the -stiictest injimctions on no accoimt to let 
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the invalid tire himself by too much talking, she 
■went out of the room. 

When she had shut the door behind her, I 
approached the bed and took the king’s hand, 

‘Instow,’ he said, but .so feebly that 1 had to 
put my ear close to his mouth in order that I 
might catch Ids words, M want to talk to you 
while I have time. I am very ill, and God alone 
knows if I shall ever be better. In case I 
should not’— — 

He paused for breath, and it was nearly half a 
minute before he could continue. 

* In case I slionld not, I want you to promise 
me that you will take care of Natalie,’ he said. 
‘ I know you will look after Olivia and the boy.’ 

‘You need have no fear,’ I answered, with a 
lump ill my throat that almost prevented me 
from speaking. ‘ I* will guard them all as long 
as I have life. I ought to tell you that I have 
asketl Natalie to be my wife, and tliat she has 
consented.’ 

He closed Ids eyes, and I heard 1dm mutter, 
‘Thank God!’ Then opening them again, he 
l(.)()ked at me, and squeezed my hand so feebly 
that it; was like the touch of a little child. 

‘It is what I have always lioped and wished 
.should happen,’ he said. ‘ Now, if God wills it, I 
can die happy.’ 

‘But you are not going to die,’ I said, roused 
out of tile quietude 1 had resolved to disjday by 
his word.s. ‘Yon are going to live ami make 
your country, that loves you so devotedly, the 
place you dreamed it %vould some day be.’ 

He did not answer, save with a look of unutter- 
able longing. 

‘ Wliut news have you for me about the war?’ 
he asked after a little interval. 

‘The best,’ I answered. ‘Yonr army is every- 
where victorious. Du Berg has defeated the first 
and third sections, and 1 completely annihilated 
the second within thirty miles of the city two 
I nights ago. There are alremly .sign.s that the 
j enemy are pi'epariiig to di.scu.ss terms of peace. 

I I ])rophe.sy that in loss than a inoiith it will 
I vail be settled.’ 

I ‘■You do me worhbs of good,’ he replied, ‘You 
I used to laugh at my boasts ; but 1 knew what 
I my people would do when they were put to the 
j test.’ ■ ■ , 

I Seeing that he was growing excited, 1 informed 
I him that I should not allow liiiu to talk any 
mure, and as I did so, as if to put a .sto]) to 
I our interview, the doctor entered the mom. Ap- 
i pi'oacliing the bed, he felt his patient’s pnl.se. 

‘ Why, wluit have you been doing?’ he asked, 
j ‘You’re fifty per cent, stronger than you were 
j this morning.’ 

‘I have had good news,’ lie answered feebly, 
and a moment later bade me ‘good-bye.’ 

■ On leaving the sick - room I proceeded to 
j Olivia’s boudoir, expecting to find her there, 'lb 
J my surprise, however, the room was empty, and 
though I called, thinking she might be in the 
room adjoining, she did not answer. The window 
leading into the vei-anda stood open, ami 1 passed 
through it into the cool air outside. My -whole 
existence seemed numbed with the inten-sity of 
my anxiety. I could think of nothing but the 
condition of tlie man I had just left, and the con- 
sequences to his kingdom if he were taken from 
us. Then something, what I shall never under- 
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stand, induced me to cross the square towards 
the cathedral. 

With a feeling of a,v\'^e, almost indescrihable 
after this length of time, I entered the building 
I to Find a curious service proceeding. The altar 
I was a blaze of light, and praying before it was 
I the king’s chaplain, the brave pac^'e whose pluck 
had enabled us to act so promptly in saving the 
citadel; while kneeling on the stone steps beinnd 
him again, her head bowed upon her hands, was 
a woman whom I recognised at once as iny sister 
Olivia. 

Without hesitation I went softly up tlie aisle 
and took niy place beside her. At the time the 
liriest was praying for the king’s life wdth an 
earnestness that touched me to the heart. Tlie 
.strange old building was wrapped in deepest 
sliadow save where the lights of the liigh altar 
shone .so brilliantly, and the padre’s voice eclioed 
in the (larkne.ss witli a most weird eflcct. 

\¥hen he had finisheil his prayer he turned 
towards us, utiraised his hand, and gave liis bless- 
ing. We remained as we were for a few momenta, 
then we also ro.se and left the church. Once out- 
side I gave my sister my arm and led her liack to 
the palace, intending to find Natalie and place 
her into her charge as soon as possible. She was 
quite exhausted and almost beside herself with 
grief. ■■ 

Having .surrendered her to my sweetheart’s 
tender care, I went to the sick-room and asked 
the doctor to call me at once should any change 
take place in his patient’s couditiou. This he 
promisefl to do. 

W'hcn I dill get to bed iiiy dreams were not 
good, and T had much better have been waking. 
One moment I was galloping after the king across 
tlie battlelield ; the next I was riding with, him 
! for dear life to save the citadel ; tlieii 1 was in 
Venice and in Iridia ; and after tliat, by the lapid 
transit existing in tlie land of dreams, ligliting the 
foe tooth ami nail in the jungle of the M.cdang.s. 

It must have been well cm for nioniing when 
I was a, weakened by some one who was violently 
.shaking nie by the shoulder, 
j Having jiust becui dreaniing that tlie French 
j w^ere attacking u.s, I sprang tip in bed and seized 
I my assailant by tlie throat. £ .soon sawMiiy mis- 
! take, however. It was the doctor. 

; ‘My dear fclknv,’ I cried as .soon as I realised 
: tills fact, ‘ J. must apologise a thousand times for 
I my rudeness. I took you for a Frenchman. I’m 
I really exceedingly sorry.’ 

j ‘ Don’t mention it, my lord,’ he answ’ered, like 
I the good fellow he was. ‘ You have not hurt me 
I in tlie least.’ 

‘What has brought you to me V 

‘ I have come to tell you that T have made an 
exceedingly important discovery,’ he said. 

‘ A discovery ! What on earth is it? Does it 
eoneern the king ?’ 

‘ It is a matter of life and deatli to him.’ 

‘Then svhat is it? Tell me wdiile I dre.ss.’ 

I jumped out and commenced my toilet, 'while 
, he sat, pale and heavy-eyed, upon the bed watcli- 
' ing me. 

‘It is thija. I am beginning to believe that 
j after all I was mi.stakeii in my first diagnosis 
of hi.s Majesty’s case. Two year.s ago I told him 
T considered him consumptive. I said I thought 
I his lungs were affected. I advised him to go to 


Europe at oiice and consult a first-class specialist. 
He did .so, w'ith the result that luy opinion was 
confirmeo. Since then the (li.seii.%‘ has lain eom- 
piaratively donnant — I niust confess, iiiiich to 
iny surprise. Now, however, the e.xciteiaent of 
1 the last month, the amount ot* exertion he has 
taken, and, more probably than all, his full on 
tliat eventd'ul niglit ai‘e forcing w'hat 1 I'cidly hope 
and believe has been tlie cause of all the trouble, 
out of his .system. Have von ever heard ]ji.s 
Majesty refer to his having been shot at one time 
or another?’ 

‘Never,’ I aimwered. ‘If he was, 1 certainly 
(mxinot renieiuber Ills having told me abciut it. 
You know tlie extraordinary life he has led. iSut 
wliat make.s you ask .such a question P 

‘ Because he carries a Bear tluit tells me that 
at some time or another he has had a hnllrt 
in his system. I can find no mark of an exit; 
therefore it is logical to conclude tliat iinleas it 
wuis withdrawn by tVie hole it made on entering, 
it is still in his body.’ 

‘And in that case the result would he what?’ 

‘Well, that is rather a diflicnlt question to 
answej' offhand. It may mean nothing, it might 
mean rn’crytljiug. If it stnude the chest wall, 
as I suppose it to have done, it might produce 
just the plitlimcal symptom.s I spoke of a few 
Hioments since. If the presence of tlie Imllet did 
not trouble him, it would probally, if not cer- 
tainly, become encysted, after whicli he would, in 
I nine cases out of ten, think no more nViont it. 
Y’ear.s would go by, and phthisical symptoms, or 
those re.sembling phthi.fi.s, woull develop, imlil 
he would come to believe him.^elf in a decline. 
Then some violent exertion, culminating, say, in. 
long rides and a fall from hi.s hor.se, would be 
likely to cause the bullet to m<.ive; after which 
matter would form, und pain in the side, such 
as his Alajesty ha.s been comjilaining of during 
the |»a8t forty -eight hoiu*.^, woubi ensue. Itigois 
would next set in, thereby proving indisputably 
the cxistenee of a foreign element, and the ease, 
from being nie<lica], would then l.)econie a .siu’gicai 
one.’,,' 

r.stoj)pcd midway in my dres.sing and stared at 
: him for soine seconds, so much .siuprised as to 
I be unable to speak. When I recovered myxself I 
I cried : 

I ‘For heaven’s sake, man, think w(d I before you 
j raise such liopes. Do jmii mean tliat if you om 
I remove thb bullet tliere is a possibility of liis 
I recovering and being a .strong man once iiu>re ?’ 

I ‘Under Godis pleasure, 1 do,’ he answered 
! a]mo.st with a shout. ‘ At tlie same time, how- 
I ever, Lord Instow, I do not withhold from you 
j the knowledge that the operation, though simpbs 
OHOugli in itself, is a dangerous one to attempt 
t with one so weak. It may kill him, it may cure 
him,’ , . 

‘But .suppose you do not operate. Wliafc will 
the result be then. ? ’ 

‘lie will die. In that case there is no hope at 
; all for him. Now what am 1 tt> do?’ 
j ‘{'tood heuven.s, what a position to place a man 
I in !’ 1 said, ‘ What can T an.swer? If I say, 
“Operate,” and he dies, I slmll feel like his 
murtlerer ; on the oiher Imnd, if I withhold 
my coiusent lie will die, and 1 sball feel equally 
guilty. Do you it us your ])rofessionaI 

opinion that the operation should be performed I’ 
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‘ I do/ lie answered. ‘ Tliat is my irrevocable 
opinion, I shall always think so.’ 

'^Theii let it be so/ I replied. ‘ As far as I am 
concerned, I consent. But before anything definite 
is settled we nunst have a meeting of the council. 
If they agree, the responsibility is off our shoulders. 
But they must be consul ted first. How long a 
time can elapse before it is done ? ’ 

‘ It must be done in a few hours, if it is to be 
done at all/ he answered. 

‘And who will do it 1’ I asked. 

‘I sliall operate myself/ lie replied, ‘assisted 
by a native surgeon from the town.^ 

‘Veiy well. In that case I will give you the 
council’s decision witliin an liour. In the mean- 
time not a word to the queen 1 If she were 
ahii’ined without cause I should never forgive 
myself. She is in a very low state us it is.’ 

‘ She shall not know’, belitive me.’ 

lie left me, and as soon as I had dressed I 
soiiglit out the Governoivand begged bim at once 
to call a meeting of the king’s council. When 
the member.^ had reached the palace and were 
assembled in the council hall, I placed the 
matter before them. The doctor was called in 
and examined, and after he had reiterated his 
opinion, consent was given to the operation being 
performed. 

How the rest of that miserable day passed I do 
not know. Prior to the arrival of the doctor and 
his as.sistaut, I drew Olivia into her boudoir and 
told her everything, trying to put it before lier in 
as favourable a light as possible. She heard me 
out with a face that was white to the very lips, 
and when I had finished droppeil into a chair 
and covered her face with her bunds. 1 knelt on 
the floor beside her, and did my best to conifort 
her, but sbe wmuld nut hear me. 

‘ If he dies/ she .said, removing her liiinds, and 
staring straight before ber with eyes that were 
wide open and yet seemed to see nothing, ‘it 
will kill me. I could nut live without him 
now. 0 Marie, Marie, my darling, my hiusbaiid, 
I cannot let you go from me !’ 

1 tried to tell her tliat the opmatioii was not 
so serious as she imagined, but the lialf-lie died 
upon my lips unspoken. It wtas not the opera- 
tion that was so dangerous — it was the inability 
of the w^eak patient to recover from it. Through- 
out that long morning I sat with her, and it was 
only wlien the clock had chimed midday that 
I surrendered Ijer to Natalie and went to my 
own apartments. Half-an-boui’ later the native 
assistant came to inform me that the operation 
had been successfully performed, and tlnit tbe 
king had recovered from the aiiinstlietic adminis- 
tered to him. : 

Upon hearing this I hastened to the queen’s 
apartments and told the ladies the good news, 
it did me good to see tlie brightue.ss come back 
to Olivia’s eyes once more, while the pressure 
, of Natalie’s hand in mine told me what she felt 
upon the subject. lialf-an-lioiu* later a second 
' bulletin was issued stating that his Majesty was 
■ progre.ssing as favourably us could be expected 
'■■'under tlm circiuustuuces. In this fashion the 
- afternoon ‘ went by bulletins were issued every 
hour, but it was not until nearly dusk that I 
! mw anything of the doctor. 

Then' I was sitting in m)^ own room endeavour-' 
i! ing to make myself believe that 1 was reading, 


when I lieard a body lurch nearly against my 
door. Thinking some one had been taken ill 
in the corridor outside, I crossed the room and 
looked out. There I found the doctor leaning 
against the wall, looking more like a ghost than 
a man. 

I led him into the room and helped him to a 
chair. No sooner had I got him to it, however, 
than he sank heavily down and fainted dead 
away. After I had brought him round again, 
which was a niatter of some time and difficulty, 
he drank a tumblerful of almost neat spirit, and 
then declared that he felt himself again. 

‘Fancy my going off like that !’ he said. ‘ I ain 
more like a baby than a man. 1 deserve to be 
treated like a child for the future.’ 

‘ I am not going to hear you abuse yourself,’ I 
answered. ‘You have done the work of two inen 
lately, and now you are suiferlng for it. But 
tell 'me how you left the king, and who is with 
him.’ 

‘He is asleep,’ he answered, ‘and his wife is 
there. I found the bullet, and be will do now, 
Lord Instow ; I pledge my reputation upon it. 
Recovery will be slow, but it will be sure. 
■When, liow'ever, he gets about again he should 
be a new man.’ 

‘God save tbe king 1’ I cried wdtli such enthu- 
siasm tliat it made even tbe doctor smile. 

And now, to make a long story short, I may 
say that tlie case turned out as the doctor pre- 
dicted. The king’s recovery was very slow, but 
it was also very sure ; and in a inontli from 
the day upon which the operation was performed 
he \vas so far advanced in health as to he able 
to leave his bed. By this time there wa.s the 
best of good news to tell him. The pjvparations 
for tlie Treaty of Peace were w^ell adviiuced, and 
the date was already fixed upon which the ]U*ime 
minister and a second member of his Majesty’s 
council were to meet tbe representatives of tlie 
French in order to discuss it. It did one good 
to see the joy it gave the king to be able once 
mure to enter upon matters connected with the 
government of his kingdom ; and if one wanted 
greater pleasure than that, it was only nece.ssary 
to watch the love and teiulerness with which he 
was treated by liis wife. Her devotion to him 
was extraordiiuiry ; slie luul gone near to losing 
him, and notv that Providence bad sent him 
back to her, as it were, almost from the brink 
of tbe grave, it seemed as if she could not do 
enough for him. It was a happy group that, 
morning after morning, sat with book.s or work, 
in the sunshine, ttpon the palace roof. The 
blackness of the past, was slowly giving way 
to the brightness of the present, and a know- 
ledge of this fiict was discernible on every face. 

Since the king’s recovery rewards hu’ past 
services bad been showered in all directions, 
Polacci had been raised to the dignity of Deputy- 
Governor of the citadel, A-iiiat had been appointed 
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special body-servant to the king, the padre was 
made a bishop, Du Berg received the ecpiivalent 
of an Eiiglisli peerage, Prennan’s sttq) was con- 
firmed, and the Chotvniung received a grant of 
land to himself and his lieirs for ever. Even the 
horses which had carried us so ‘well and bravely 
on that terrible night were not forgotten, but 
were pensioned off i'or the rest of tiieir equine 
existences. 
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‘ And now, Tiiytow/ y;dd ilie king, when he liad | 
fiiiLhed midixig the list, nud 1 had given him niy I 
opinion upon it, ‘ 1 am perplexed by one thing. ! 
1 fancy 1 have been unjust, and I want you to 
help me to make it right witli the per.son I liave 
injured. Will you do so ? ’ 

'‘You must first give me the facts of the case,’ 

I said, half suspecting what was coming, blf it 
lies in my power, I think you know 'Vne well 
enough to feel sure I will help you.’ 

‘ It concerns yourself,’ he answered, with a smile. 
dYou have been iny guardian arig(,d, if I may so 
put it, over since I first met you. To you I owe 
my wife, nijOife, and e\aui my kingdom and iny 
happim^ss. You have done more than all the 
rest of my friends put togetlier, and yet you are 
the only one who goes unrewarded. Wliat am 
to do to set this right V 

There was the sound of a .soft footstep on tlie 
stones behind me, and I turned to lind Olivia and 
Natalie approaching us. I waited until they had 
come up, and then took Natalie’s hand. 

“If your Majesty really wishes to reward me,’ 

I said, ‘there is one way in whicli you can do 
it, and, as far as I can see, only one. It is by 
giving me the haiid I am holding now.’ 

‘With all my heart,’ replied the king. ‘If she 
is willing, you shall have her, Insfcow, with ten 
thousanci blessings on your heads.’ 

He kissed Ids sister : affectionately on botli 
cheeks, and tlieii shook me l-xy the hand. Having 
done so, he walked to tlie wall and looked down 
at the plain below. . . . But not before I had seen 
tliat his eyes had filled with tears. That they 
were not tears of sorrow I felt quite eertain. 

Three niontlis have passed since the interview 
just described, and we are in Japan, standing on 
tlie deck of my yacht in Nagasaki harbour. The 
king is beside me at the bulvvarks, and Natalie, 
Olivia, and the baby are seated, a little farther 
aft. hi a few minutes we .shall be saying good- 
liye to the land of the Ohrysautheiimm, and our 
ship’s head will be ]>ohited once more in the 
direction of the Miklangs. Indeed, Wells is 
already on the bridcje with the handle of the 
engino-room telegraph in his hand, the quarter- 
master at the wheel beside him, and the cable 
is just beginning to come aboard. A ci’owd of 
sampani^ and other native boats liave been round 
us all day, but even they are beginning to draw 
off, and veiy soon we sbali have said farewell to 
one of the loveliest haibours in the world. 

We liave been absent from the Mfalangs ever 
since peace was signed, nearly three months ago, 
and now our lioliday is over and we a.re starting 
for home with Ids Majesty quite his old self once 
more. Or rather, to be correct, 1 sliould say not 
his old .self, for lie looks stronger than any of 
us have ever yet seen him. 

Suddenly he turns from hi.s contemplation of 
the boats alongside, and says very seriously to 
me : 

, ‘In stow, my brotlier, do you know what day 
this is 1 ’ 

‘Tlui 24th of A.prii, I believe,’ I answer. 

‘Of course,’ he replied, ‘But 1 mean wliat 
anniversary it is ? ’ 

‘I am ixfraid I cannot tell yoit that olfhand,’ 

I say. • • ‘ What is it 1 ’ 

‘ It is two years to-day,’ he observes, ‘since we 


sailed from Venice to the rescue of niy kingdom. 
How much we have gone tlirougb since then !’ 

‘Indeed yes,’ I continue. ‘Your Majesty has 
won your wife, you liave a noble lieir to follow 
you, and in the mean lime you are seated more 
firmly iqion your throne tliaii ever.’ 

‘Idianks to you! 1 shall mo’er forget how 
much I owe you, Instow.’ 

Before 1 have time to answer, Olivia, with her 
child in her anus, comes along the dec'k and 
.stands beside tier liu.sl>and. Seeing Natalie alone, 
I go aft to lier and lead tier to tlie bulwarks. 

I describe to her the scene bef()ie nie, an<l when 
the anchor is aboard, tlie screw rtn'olvhig, and 
tlie vessel’s head is pointing for the open sea, I 
draw her closer to me and, ask if slie. is Impj.iy. 

‘More than happy, dear,’ bIic replies, vdth a 
little squeeze of my hand, tliat, like must lovers’ 
endearments, is more expressive tlian any words, 
and needs no answer. The yacht speeds upon lier 
way, mile after mile drops behind us, and liefore 
long tlie blue hills we had been admiring all day 
are only a faint smudge upon the liorixon. 

By the time dinner is over and wo liave 
sought the deck again it is almost dark. On 
the eastern sea-line the moon is rising, throwing 
a broad bar of gold athwart our track. We 
make ^quite a family grouxi as we stand at the 
taffrail watching it. 

‘ What a. lovely night it is !’ says Olivia, linking 
her arm in. her husband’s, and looking up into his 
face as if she believed him to be responsible even 
for the b<mu t,y of the e veiling. 

‘It is a good omen,’ says some one, and the 
sentiment is echoed by the group. 

In a mock-heroic fashion, I strike the rail 
before me. 

‘On, on, good sliij),’ I cry ; ‘on, on, fur the 
liajrpiiiess of all my iiftb awaits me at the olliea' 
end.’ :■ 

‘And pray wliat may that be?’ asks a meek 
little voice, wliicli I recognise nevertheless as 
.Natalie’s. 

‘My marriage,’ I answer promptly. 


THE ‘BECOliD’ IN DEEP-SEA SALYAGE, 

The passenger steamship Oattartlmn, of 2200 
tons, the jxroperty of the Eastern and Australian 
Steam-ship Ooinpany, left Syriiig on tlie after- 
noon of Wednesday the 8th August 1895, on 
lier voyage to Horig-.lvong, without any pre- 
luonition of her impending fate. At 2.25 on 
the following moruing she struck heavily on 
a submerged reef, and after staggering on a 
course towards the nearest land, .she went down, 
as was subsequently ascertained, in tlm cq.>en sea 
about three or four miles from Seal Eocks Bay, 
on the mainland of New South "\Yalc.s, in thirty 
fathom.s of water. There wii.s a lamentable loss 
of fifty-four lives, that of the caxdain inclusive. 

In the present imstance our interest is not with 
the main narrative, but with the recovery of the 
nine thonsaml golden sovereigms which formed 
part of her freight, the greater portion of 
w’hich has been regained from the depths by an 
extraordinary feat of deep - sea diving. The 
underwriters on this gold, the Sydney agency of. 
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tlie Alliance Marine of LoikIoii, the Hew Zealand 
I insurance Companyj and others, having decided to 
pay as for a total loss, met together with a view 
to discuss whether they miglit not as well have a 
! try to get back their own. An affirmative having 
been scored with much unanimity to this proposi- 
' tion, no time was lost in giving it practical efiect; 
and on the lOtli August, within ten days of tlie 
loss, an expedition, consisting of the steamers 
Stirling and Mermaid^ inider the control of Cap- 
tain John liall (underwriters’ surveyor of Sydney), 
proceeded to tlie locality of the wreck, as Jar as it 
could be conjectured. With a minimum of dilti- 
culty which seems surprising, the sunken rock 
upon which the OaMertJmn tirst struck was found. 
The evidence given hy the survivors before the 
Marine Board of New South Wale.s, after the 
occurrence of the wreck, estimated that she had 
kept steaming ahead with a course towards tlie 
shore, about twenty minutes from the moment of 
contact with the. reef ; but Captain Hall’s skilled 
judgment led him to the conclusion, from a 
study of subsidiary incidents, that this interval 
must have been considerably underestimated ; 
and acting upon that conclusion, and following up 
the scent with untiring tenacity for three or four 
days, he at last succeeded in localising the re- 
mains of the ill-fated steamer in a position coinci- 
dent with tlie llieoiy which he had formulated for | 
his own guklaiice. The method adopted was that 
of trailing a heavy steel hawser as nearly as 
could be judged on the bed of the sea; and on 
tlie fourth day this hawser encountered a check, 
which led tho.se on board the expeditionary 
steamers to the hopeful conclusion that Act I. of 
an interesting adventure was near its termination. 
Dive IV Briggs vuluuteered a descent iu his ordi- 
nary diving-dress, well knowing, how^ever, tliat, 
so e«piip])ed, it was beyond his power to make 
b(}ttum. He proceeded to a depth of twenty 
la thorns, and on his return to the upper air, re- 
ported having had a view of the Catkrthun which, 
although indistinct, left no doubt whatever in his 
mind that Ouptaiii Hail had located his S:{uaiTy.’ 

* It was like looking at a vessel through a thick 
mist,’ observed Briggs. The object of tlie pre- 
liminary voyage was completed by this discovery 1 
inasmuch as it \vas known beforehand that any 
appliances then in the colony were inadec|uate as 
a means towards the recovery of the treasure. 
Bearings with points on the coast having been 
taken with as much accuracy as circumstances 
permitted, the ve.ssels reluriied to Sydney. 

The certainty of making the wreck again 
when wanted removed from the minds of the | 
■. underwriters any lingering hesitation as to what | 
to do , next, and accordingly, upon the advice of | 
the diver.*?, hi couple of Hoincke’s diving-dresses of ) 
' the hfe'St quality adapted to deep-sea work w’ere 
promptly ordered by cablegfam from London, 

’ lurthur operations pemling their arrival being, 
of course, iu abeyance. It was not until May of 
ilie present year that, by the receipt of this new 


and practically perfect equipment, the intercepted 
efforts were resumed. On the 4th of that inontli 
the steamers Sophia Ann and Mermaid left Sydney 
fur the ‘ Seal Rocks,’ again under the command- 
in-chief of Captain Blall — Mr Miniictt, an in- 
terested underwriter, also coustitii tin g one of the 
voyagers^ — with all necessaries and Avith about 
twenty hands on board. From the bearings pre- 
viously taken, the exact locale of the wreck was 
spotted on 8tii May ; but it was found that the 
anchors of the search-steamers w*ere too light to 
hold, owing to the great depth and hard Ijottom, 
and a tender in waiting had to be sent to Si dney 
fur heavier ground tackle. On the 11th, after 
some disappointing failures to get firm moorings, 
one of the divers got on to the bows of the 
Ckdterthun; but owing to threatening weatlier, he 
was signalled to return promptly to the surface, 
and having done so, the vessels made for the 
shelter of Seal Rocks Bay. 

A persistent run of adverse weather, coupled 
with the strength of the coastal current, uuule 
further progress impossible, until on 1st July the 
divers got a wire rope fast to the Gatterthwds 
bridge. On the 2d they brought to the .surface 
the bridge compass and com pass- case, with some 
uniniptad-aut gear ; but the main interest centred 
upon the discovery of tlie trea.siire-cdKimber, a 
short description of which at this stage is indis- 
pensable to a proper understanding of the more 
serious ditliculties of the enterprise. This eliamber 
was neither more nor less than a sort of exagger- 
ated iron tank, the only acce.ss to wliich was by a 
niau-hole in its top side, approachable from tlie 
chart- room ; or perhaps the more convenient ex- 
planation would be to say that the roo/ of tlie 
iron tank formed the lioor of the chart-room. 
The cover of the inau-hoie was secured against 
amateur treatment by two of Chubb’s patent 
locks. It is almost super II nous to observe tiiat 
the divers had familiarised themselves beforehand 
with these details, and that a plan of the .ship 
was under comstant reference. How it was re- 
solved to shatter the rnan-hole cover by dynamite 
electrically fired from the iimaafd’.? deck, a pro- 
cess which, after some irritating delays, owing to 
ijiefficieiit detonators, was at last more or less 
.succe.s.sfully accomplished, although, as we shall 
see later on, some formidable difficulties still 
remained. Soundings were taken, which placed 
the bottom of the tank-chamber at 27A fathoms 
from the surface of the sea; and the nature of the 
service undertaken by Briggs and May Avill be 
more accurately gauged when it is remembered 
that the pressure upon tlie human fabric at this 
extreme depth — wliicli will he better understood 
if we translate 27h fathoms into 165 feet — indicated 
from 70 to 75 lbs. to the square inch, and that 
eleven or twelve niinute.s at a time at the side of 
the hull was about as luucli as could be endured 
witliout a revivifying trip to the upper air. 

No sooner had these more or less preliminary 
and qiiasi-experimental descents been concluded 
than disa])puiuting delays again arose, partly 
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owing to tlie weather, and partly to the coastal I 
current already referred to ; but those who had | 
uudertakeu the task were not to lie daimter], ' , 
The current — a thing of capricious and intermit- | 
tent activity— was indeed the most forniidahle j 
thing with which the divens liad to contend, j 
'When the cuiTent i.s running/ observed diver i 
Briggs, Ht bears on the air-pipe, and the strain is ! 
so great wben we get any distance down that we 
cannot lieep liold of the line. Standing on the 
deck is tlieii (piite impo.ssilde.’ The 
effect, in short, was to bend the air-pipe into a 
semicircle, 

Another spell of heart-breaking weather coin- 
pelied the postponement of further effort until 4th 
August, on which day it was foiunl possible to 
attach a .strong line to the now mutilated tank- 
door. The line being attached to the Menajx/(r.s 
steam-winch, a sifflicient purchase was obtained to 
remove the remains of the door, and to permit 
acces.s to the treasure within. Briggs again de- 
scended on ()th Augii.st, and sighted the boxes of 
gold in their receptacle, but a continuance of 
rough weather and strong currents for quite 
another week led to fresli disa|>pointmentB. 
Captain Hall now broke down through ill-health, 
believeil to be attributable to no other cause than 
an overcharged sensibility under a very trying 
.set of circumstances, and the active responsibi- 
lity became transferred to Mr Minnett, a.ssi.stant 
underwriter of the Hydney branch, of the New 
Zealand Insurance. Oompaii 3 q as .representing the 
underwriters generally ; and uiuler hi.s control 
operations were resumed on 17tli August, with a 
{ I etermi nation to force events to a coiieiusiou 
whatever might befall. Nine times on that day 
did tile two intrepid tlivers, taking tlieir lives in 
their hands, de.sceud to that almost cruel depth, 
Brigg.s renuiiniiig in the CatUnilunCs chart-room 
on this occasion for fifteen minutes and nineteen 
seconds ; and although he five times suiiceeiled in 
getting a grip of one box. containing five thoiusaud 
sovereigns, it us many times slipped away again, s 
, At this point some further detailed (‘xphi nation j 
becomes unavoidable. Tlie boxes of treasure— for j 
convenience of access at the port of arrival — were ' 
nnule to I'e.st inside the tank upon a sort of extern- i 
porised shelving of rough wooden scantling, wliich, j 
beemning disrupted by the dynamite chai'ge, had j 
the efiect of landing them, still happily intact, I 
among the debris at the bottom of the chamber. | 
The problem wa.s how to get hold of them. The | 
man-hole, true to its name, was made, and was | 
jn.st big enough, for ‘man,* hut not for man | 
diving-dress. The plan of attack adopted was | 
therefore to get a grip of the cases by means of j 
hjiig-handled augers, not made the more ea.s\'- 1)\^ , 
the fact tliat when you had your auger long eiiongli | 
to scresv into and haul up your prey close enough . 
to the entrance, the other end found an ob-stacle ' 
in the ceiling of the chart-room— a description 
wliich, be its imperfections what they may, will | 
convey to the readers the diliiculties which 

faced these men at eveiy turn. To resume. , 
Brigg.s having returned to the surface, May now ' 
descendeil, and at lu.st succeeded, by desperate ^ 
effort, in getting the five thousand sovereign box , 

I into a kiml of basket net prepared for the pur- j 
pose, and wliich he promptly signalled those above , 
to haul up, he himself remaining at his post to see i 
it started all clear. Both man and box reached ' 


the surface in safety to the music of a chcei'ing 
welcome. Poor May was, luiwever, in a ternble 
.state of exhaustion. ‘ It looked/ a.s a geutlemaii on 
board remarked, ‘almo.st like recovering a corpse. ; ’ 
but genei'ous care at the hands of his fellow’- 
expeditionaries restored him in a lew hourfs to liis 
normal vitality. On the 18th August two dives 
were made by .Briggs, with the result that f'our of 
the smaller boxes were sent up. Descents, with 
occasional iiiterruptioiis from both sea and current, 
continued to be made luitil the 20th, inclusive, 
on which day Briggs, having brought a box to the 
surface— the seventh in all— with ,£250, it was 
resolved that enough liad been done for both 
honour and profit, ami tlie vessels were promptly 
beaded fur Sydney, with the respectable salvage 
of .£7942 out of a total sliipped of ,£8957. Con- 
siderable in inov parcels of gold were believed to 
be oil board, cliiefly in the possession of Chinese 
passengers, but tlie difficulties and dangers of 
searching for these in unknown parts of the wreck 
Avere thouglit disproportionate to any probable 
salvage results. Consequently no eff'ort was made 
for their ^ecover^^ 

Numerous fish, sharks inclusive, were reported 
as having been seen. One shark, of aldeinuinic 
dimension.^, had created a kind of freehold for 
him.self on a part of the deck inconveniently close 
to the chart- room door. Once or twice this 
gentleman assumed an obstructionist . attitude, 
ratlier to the di.scomfurt of tlie.diver.s ; but, froin 
their description, hi.s uctioii seeins to have take ii 
the form more of re.sen1ing an intrusion upon his 
hearth and home tlum of any vicious di&po.sitiou 
to breakfast upon his aggressor.®. 

The wreck was repfirted by }.h-iggs ainl JMay as 
covered witli bainacles and sliells, and in rapid 
process of disintegnition. No trace of pas.sengers 
or tlieir belongings was ob.served. 

The hud been elaborately fitted by the 

British Electrical Engine.ering Company with a].)-* 
pliauces for iiluiuinating the sea-depth liy elec- 
tricity, as a provision against contingencies, but 
althougli n.scd experimentallj^ on one or two 
ot.-casions, they ivere found in pi'uclice t(j be pme- 
tically a sii])ertliiity. The efficiency of the expe- 
riment W'as, huwevei', regarded rather in the way of 
a triiinqffi, having regartl to the enormous pressure 
upon the deeply subnieiged vacuuin-glus.^^e.s. 

The only deep-sea recovery approaching this 
one in point of interest is that of £‘00,000 out 
of a total <d' £100,000 (or the ei]uivaleiit.s there<*f 
in Spanish) from the Alphouso XIL^ wrecked ajul 
sunk off Gi’uml Canary in or about lSt85. The 
: depth of water in tlie latter case w’as quite a 
I fathom in the diver’s favour ; but the circiunstaiiccs 
, of weather, mirreiit, and remoteness from all land 
I shelter which attached to the case of tlie Cutter- 
1 thun may fairly be claimed to stamp it as so far 
'the A'ceord’ performance— to use the phrase of 
the day — in tliis department of enterprise. 

I Underwriters estimate tlie co-st of recovery of 
the sunk treasure at about forty-five per cent, of 
, the amount of the policies. Tlie divcr.Ss it is 
' understood, received, in addition to being bill. 
foumU in the course of the operations, fifttien per 
, cent, of the amount brought up. Well indeed 
j iiave they earned it ! Nor would it be fair to close 
, this paper without adverting to the fact that 
i Mr Gordon Dixon, tlie chief reprei^entative in 
' Australia of tlie Alliance Insurance Companies of 
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Lojitloii, was from start tsi linisli oiie uf tlie active 
spirits of ail enterprise w'lnchj for sustained pluck 
and steadfastness of purpose, reflects the greatest 
credit upon every one couceriied. 
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THE DLSAFPEARANGE OF MES 
MACQLTOiB. 

, II. 

It was strange : it \vas unaccountable. Katie 
had gone out early. ‘AH by myself, for a treat,’ 
she said. It was the first time she had nut 
taken Juhtmie, and the reason wv as that she 
was going to get him a surprise. She -vvould 
take him for a drive in the afternoon. 

Afternoon came, but no Katie, and tlie ser- 
vants wondered. Jobnnie was crying feebly for 
ills ])roinised drive, and Bhe had never yet dis- 
appointed Johnnie. He was crying for lier at 
night wdien Jolm Macqnoid, wdio had been out 
all day, came liome to dinner and "walked past 
the nursery to his dressing-room. He stopped 
and put in his head. 

AYliat is tlie matter, little maul’ he asked. 
The nurse — one of Jolniiiie’s many nurses— said 
lie was crying for Ins mamma. 

Probably Katie \vould fly liome presently, in 
a great burry and bother at having been de- 
tained. He passed on, dressed, and came down, 
but was too liiuigry to put off dinner. 

The h«nirs went on. It was bed-time, surely. 
And still no Katie. Her hnsliand gre-w alarmed, 
all kinds of fears took hold of liim, and he ran 
lip to lier rooms to look round vaguely. Ail 
was ready for the'niistTess wdio liad never come ; 
the hot water wais cold in the jug, and the 
dinner-dress, a flimsy thing that a touch might 
crumple, lay spi'ead for the w^eariiig. On the 
floor Were Kati«i’s little .slippers, and a scent 
that rciniiuled him of her floated faintly over 
alb With an anxious hurry that lie had not 
time to reflect on and think absurd, he started 
towards the toilet-table, ahno.st prepared to see 
— after tlie manner in books — .some fatal note 
stablied through with, a hat-pin on the pin- 
cushion, But there wais no such thing, and he 
laughed harshly at hinuself for the .««iupid fancy. 

The laugh rang .strangely in the eiiijity room ; 
and — where was Katie 'I 

There wais no trace of her that niglU:, no sign 
of her in the morning. It would be difficult 
to count the searchers, difficult to imagine the 
alarm of Katie’s husband. 

She had a queer knack of finding her waiy 
about, which made her quite independent, and 
.accordingly made all inquiry harder. ’Flie detec- 
tives called in made a point of looking about 
tile premises. No lady ever yet lan a^Yay wu th- 
ou, t leaving some good-bye letter — with a clue — 
they told each other and John Macqiioid ; but 
when they liad turned the house uj>.side down 
and . questioned the household rigorously, they 
'came ■to the,, conclusion that this lady had.' 
'■.Unless there had been an accident. 

iCatle/s hasband started off with a .set, wdiite 
face. He had looked in the pajicns shuddering, 
and had seen nothing ; now'- he went from 
tn hospital, passing slowdy and fearfully 
through the- accident’ wards. There w'ere manr 


■women in tlie.se liospitals, : all lying in the same 
still w’ay, their limbs moulded death -like under 
the wdiite sheet, and their face.s sometime.s 
hidden ; and many were iinknowui. It cut his 
breath to glance np the wairds and see farther 
on some ghastly shape that might be~Katie. 

At one hospital they brought him to a 
woman wdio had been run over on the same 
day that Katie disappeared, and he lagged in a 
kind of terror ; then hastened, in a revulsion of 
eagerness, to follow close. Her face w"a.s bound 
up beyond all knowing, and a terrible uncer- 
tainty took hold of him. The eyes w^ere closed. 
Was not that brown, hair Katie’s? Stooping 
over the bed, be tried to see tlie face tlia,t wms 
marred and bandaged. Could it be? The 
nurse lifted one of the nerveless hands from 
under the coverlet, and he looked at it eagerly. 
There w^ere no rings on it, none on the w^edcling 
finger ; and it did not look like Katie’s little 
hand. 

‘ No,’ he .said, and passed on farther. Going 
home his hansom had to cross the river, and 
he leaned out with a sort of horror at the 
waters that looked so black. Did they bold 
the truth? He could not shake off the terrible 
idea. 

The detectives did not loiter. They kept 
asking inforiiiatioii, putting questions that 
angered Katie’s husband iiast all bearing. One 
w-eiit dowui to Scotland, getting no help there ; 
the others ]>ervaded London. But nowhere W’as 
there any sign of Katie. 

Then John Macquoid turned his face from 
London and came north, taking little Johnnie. 
He rode over from Aucliendraue on the moor- 
land road where Katie had driven so often w'hen 
the heather was in liloom, purple on either side, 
to see Katie’s family. 

James was dazed. He could not attempt to 
fatliom tlie matter ; it wais, as Katie henself 
laid always lieeii to liim, incoiiiprehensihle. 

John Macfpioid w'alked into the faded drawing- 
room, where tliere were photographs of Katie, 
or liad been, fui‘ iliey w'ere bundled hastily out 
of .sight, and her eyes .shone out on him no 
lunger from the dim corners of the room. He 
did not wait to consider the attitude of Katie’.s 
.sisters ; they w’-ere her sisters, and, as such, the 
first w'omen to help liim in his need, to listen, 
and to be kind. 

‘Give me some help!’ cried John Macquoid, 
‘You are her sisters, and you know' her. You 
can tell me what you think — and fear.’ But 
their lips w'ere closed. 

‘Wliatever you tliink, it is better to speak it 
fairly,’ he said at last, with a sharp tone that 
had not yet broken through his sorrow. ‘I 
will tell you w’hat I fear. Eitlnn* my poor 
Katie is tlead’ — the sisters did not look as if 
they thought so— ‘or she has left me. I remem- 
ber some WTjrds I overheard just after she said 
“Yes” to me — "words that I did not then think 
or care about, but that haunt me now. Did she 
marry me for the sake of— outer tilings? Was 
her heart buried with her first, husband, and 
awTikened rudely to the knowdedge of being 
bound ? Then I can understand ; I can fancy, 
bow' a dislike, that she did not let me see, grew 
upon her da}^ by day ; liow wdien Johnnie W'as 
a- baby, her first and only' child,, she might' fur 
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a time forget it ; but only to feel it suddenly 'witli li is hair brushed long and curly, and sat 
again with a streiigtli that was unbearable, imtil like a lady at the end of Abe table, Tifting up 
she gave in to tiie impulse to be free — to belong his .sinall glass when bidden to drink mammas 
wholly to the dead-*-or die. You can tell me health. And wlieii the child went up to bed 
if this is true F eJohn Macquoid sat down and wrote alelter. 

They did not answer directly. Then Bella It was a cry to Katie if she lived to come 
spoke : ^ Did you .meet Captain Bose in town 1 ’ liome to him— to him and to her child, Written 
Her tpiestion ivas curiously • irrelevant, but she in a dream, with only longing and little hope 
put it carefully. to inspire its words, it "svas like a ine.s.sage to 

‘ I doii^t know. Yes,’ said Macquoid, staring the dead, lie hardly hoped she would ln;ar it/; 
at her. Bella coughed, but she did not speak he did not think it would reach her surer than 
any .furtlier. If ever there were a danming the call that died in the night and found no 
silence, this was one. echo. But he sent it to the principal pa]iers, 

iiVhy do you ask ?’ said Jolin Macquoid ; but and he dropped his head on his hands and jmiyed 
she would not say. He looked at her keenly. it might hud her — if she lived.’ All was dark, 
Jane folded her hands and spoke; each word and tliere was no light anywdiere. 
was like the dropping of cold, hard water. Between, these days he was much the same 
‘lYe can tell you iiotliing,’ she said. ‘Katie as of old. He shot as well and lie rode as 
has never trusted or coidided in ns much., straight, nor was lie as gray as one might expect. 
We do not know anything of her past that is Tiideed, more than one young woman wished to 
not quite open to any person. She had a dif- herself that there w'ere some certain news of 
ferent mother. This disgrace has overwliclmed Katie, or wislied that she were a myth, while 
us, and it is well that we live out on the wondering casually whether her own frocks 
moors, •where we do not need to look into became her. 

people’s faces, and where it is therefore less One such %vas Eleanor Strom, and Eleanor 

painful tliat we— cannot, ^¥e feel for you, John, was comely. Those who saw Johnnie refuse to 
and we feel also for ourselves. But do not ask hug her on one occasion were sure she would 
us to feel for— Katie.’ be— eYentually— his .stepmiam^^^^ Children have 

‘How can you speak of disgrace? I spoke iiearW as much Instinct— if it were only knowui 
of none,’ said John Macquoid; ‘and I wiU tell — aKS dogs ; and John did like Eleanor Strom 

you what I believe : that }'our sister mimt be as much as anybody. 

— dtiad.’ In the sixth year of his wife’s disappmarance 

‘Dead to us, you would say,’ Jane said, with- Eleanor sat on the heather near Aucheiidrano. 
out a falter. ‘She is no lojige.r a sister of ours : It was a shuotiug-party. There was an old 
do not s]K*ak of her. AVoiild you like one of lady roaming about with a gun and short skii-ts, 
us to go with you and take care of poor little so it was all ([uite proper. 

J ohnnie at Auclumdrane ? ’ ‘I a, in going to to’wn to~ruot*3‘ow,’ said Eleanor 

John I\'[ac(pioid rose up to go. His voitje Sti'oiii. Slie thought Julm Muc(|iioid looked 
wars as Laid as her own, and his eyes were sorry as he asked if it ’were business or pleasnrci 
angry. ‘ Thank you,’ he said. ‘ l.f you are no tliat took her there. 

sister of hers, you can scarcely be Johnnie’s aunt.’ ‘Botli. It is clothes,’ said she. These clothes 
. . . . . were to maki her — cliarming. 

Tile mystery gave talk to many. But it In the .sixth year of his wife’s dhap|.>eamnce 
was no nearer solution when tlie talk was John Macquoid I’cceived a telegram from hivS 
done ; when all the world .settled to another solicitor, asking him to come up to Loudf.fU 
subject, and on.ly John Macquoid of Aiiclieu- on important and jiressing business. As In*, 
drane remembered. Macquoid was peculiar, read over the bric^f word.s a sudden hope leaped 
people said when they thought about him ; into hi.s eyes ; but it faded out dully as lie 
not when lie was with thexii, speaking and remembered a certain deed tliat was <iuite 
looking like any other man, but when his sufficiently important to make such a journey 
broad "back was turned, and small scraps of called for by a solicitor who fussed. It was 
bye-information drifted to their ears. only that. 

"The motheiicss years passed over Johnnie’s Johnnie stopped behind. He liad been taking 
head, and nio.st thought that it would be good him about wlmiover he went, but this wa.'i to 
for Johnnie to forget he had once a mother ; be a .sliurt stay, and it W'us not worth wliile 
some things are fittest to he forgotten, they iin.settling the little clmp. He drove to the 
would remark. But John Macquoid did not station early, and there in the train — but nut 

think with them. He dkl not even think with in a ‘Ladies Only’ — "was Eleanor Strom and Imr 
the aunts, which was fooli.sh, as who but they bags and boxes. 

should know be.st the character of their sister? There weve friends on the platform, friends 
— the sister they never inentionerl. witli handkercliiefs ainl umbrellaB, and some 

Two days in the year he kept as aniii- with dugs. They were crying noisy guiod- 

versaries —one Katie’s W’eddirig-day and his, and l'»yes and waving their handis : all friends of ' 
the other the day she left Him.' On that last Eleanor Strom. A.s John Macquoid a])peared 
day a black sash was tied round Johnnie, ami the look on Eleanor’s face spread itself to theirs, 
in .the gloaming IMacqnokl took the boy on his It was a look that meant more than a look 
knee, and .showed him his mother’.s ]>i.cture witli .should do if tlierc is no foundation. Eleanor 
the fiufTy hair and the .steadfast eyes. He hoptid tliere was some, and ln?.r i'rikmds asked 

spoke softly, telling little .stories of The lost John that she .should lie taken care of. Their 

mother, as ' one tells st(irie.s of the d<3ad. On second or third good-byes were a little 

the wedding-day Jolmuie came down to dinner cheerier. 
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It should not be difficult, after all these 
years, and no sign whatever, to prove that Mrs 
Mac(|ii()id was not in the land of the living. 

And so John went lialf-lieartedly up to 
London. 

It was mining. The wet made the whole air 
elainmy, and nniptied the streets of all who 
cxmld keep out . of them. But; hlleanor Strom 
liad some clothes-i’equirementB that could not 
wait, and she dashed by in a hansom as John 
3Iac(|Uoid walked across the pavement from his, 
and fa,ced tlie solicitor's doorqilate. 

‘lie is going to start im|iiiries,’ thought 
Eleanor, sticking her fine new l)oiiuet far out 
into the wety and seeing tlie gilded letters with 
eyes that iio rain eoiild blind. 

‘It is that deed, I su])]:)OBeT said John, when 
he had been taken into the private office. The 
solicitor looked (jueeiiy at him. 

‘(.^aii you stand a sliock'?’ lie said. 

There was strength in those square shoulders 
and , in the scpiarer chin. ‘ I can stand any- 
thing,’ said John. Macquoid ; hut his face was 
paler, losing the colour struck into it by the 
rain. 

‘Then go in tliere,’ said the other fpiietly, 
pointing to an inner door. John Macquoid got 
up, and two strides took him up to the thresh- 
old. But the lawyer stopped him there. He 
was a nervous nian, and had apparently spoken 
in iniprofessional hurry to shirk something 
wliieh .should he got over first. 

‘I must explain, inattens to you---and pr(qaire 
yon,’ he la^gan, uueertainly. ‘It is a painful 
Imsiness’—- — ■ 

‘Let me know the worst, ’ said John Macquoid 
hoarscdy, ])uk he did not wait to li ear it, seeing 
that many long words would reach him first. 
Hti optmed (bat door, and shut it. 

■■ ^KaldeV 

Jt was she—slie truly, as she had always 
been ; Uiinner and paler, less bird-like in lier 
look, but with the suine steadfast eyes. She 
put out her hands, hut did not seem sure if 
he would take them, and greeted liis cry with, 
‘0 Jolm, Joliu r ill a shamed and piteous 
'-•voice.' 

Katie herself. That was all her liiisband 
could un(Ier.sta]!d. Slie was there; he was hold- 
ing her, crushing her against the heart that 
had heat so sorely all these years : and he had 
not tliouglit of a question yet. For a while 
neither could speak ; then Katie lifted her 
■head. ■ ■ 

‘John — YOU w'ill inaiTv me at once ?’ she 
sahi 

' He stared at her. Was she — mad? 

Blie saw liis wonder and dropped her eye.s.: 
; ‘ Did he not tell you ? Do you not know ? ■ 'she 
';;.y '..'■tu:'- 

‘ He has told me nothing. T — I think I; 
' would not wait,’ said John ]\Iacquoid. 

" Katie’s face, that had been so very pale, was 
' crimHun, She took his hands in hers, for they 
• were encouraging to hold, and began to tell 
her . story. ' 

•‘I went out by myself that day,’ she said, 
*?:ind I was thinking of the surprise I was 
going to get for Johnnie. I did not look where 
' 1 was going, and all at once T ran into some- 

‘ iJpd ■ ' 


body, who looked up at my “Pardon I” and 
caught my arm. It wars VVilliaiii, my first 
husband— 'William 1’ 

Slie sbuddeved at the recollection, and went 
on bravely : ‘In KSoutli America they make— 
niistakes. " He was not dead, and he had come 
back for me. I did not faint ; I had no time 
for that. I looked at him. 

“‘Come over into the .Park,” he said, “and I 
Avill tell you e's^ery thing.” He took me across 
I the street ; I could hardly walk alone—and 
* ^\'l,ule we were crossing I made up my mind. 
It was like an awful dream, a vision of grin - 
iiing horses’ heads, of shouts and ilashes, and of 
him beside me, touching me, the greatest liorrc.>r 
of all. Through the (;|uick nightmare, oh, my 
dear, my dear" ! I thought of you. I was not 
your wife then — I was nothing. And what was 
I Johnnie? My little child, my poor little liick- 
' less child ! I could not faint or die while I 
had him to think for. The wheels' were flash- 
ing and wlrirling past, and his hand was on 
my arm. The street was Avide ’ 

She shuddered once again ; hut her voice was 
quiet. “I thought: “I could die now easily if 
that would help ; it Avould only be dropping 
under that wheel, waiting for these dark hoofs 
to strike life out of me. But then— my hus- 
Ijand with me, and my other— husljand— seeking, 
it Avoiild all become, surely, plain ; and shame 
would be left to Jolinnie. 1 Avill do wliat is 
harder.” For I felt it Avould hurt you less if I 
left you Avithout one Avord. If you loved me 
you might think me dead, and grieve, lait not 
so bitterly as if yon knew. If you did nut cave 
for me as — I did for you— and, Jolm, T was not 
always siire—you Avoiild think evil of me and 
feel onlj^ anger. And you AA^ould Inive Jolinnie. 
There Avould 1)6 no hliglit on his life, and it 
would not hurt my darling — so it Avoiihl pain 
you less, 

‘I did not die— and we had crossed the 
street. Tlie floAvers stared in my face as 
Williani told ine Iioav it had come aliout, and 
Avhy he had been so long. It Avas like other 
stories that we read in books and call impos- 
sible till we see them in the papvers, or feel 
them terribly in our lives. He had been going 
north to .fiiid nm, and— thank God !— he had 
seen me first. 

‘ I looked at tJie floAvers that Avere so l)riglit— 
for I could not yet bear to see tbe face that 
I thought forgotten— and I said: “Since these 
years in your life are blank to me, Ave must 
IJot tlieni out of mine. If you Avill not let it 
be so, let us say "good-bye. But if you will 
take me iioav, telling no soul that knows us, 
asking no question — I Avill come.” I think that 
lie guessed, because lie consented, and took 
me.^' ■ 

‘Go on,’ said Jolm Macquoid. 

‘There is nothing after tliat ; only pain,’ said 
Katie. ‘There naun few Avoinen out there. He 
needed me. And I Avas glad to be in a strange, 
strange country, Avhere there was no one tiling 
I knew to make me droji down and soh. I 
AA^as always lo(.)king in the Scottish papers -for 
a Avord of you and Johnnie ; iriy heart Avould 
be sick till I had seen what- there Avas —and 
was not. And your cry reached me, oh, my 
dear, my dear ! — the cry that I dared not 
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answer. It comforted me tliat you called for 
me, and hoped, and liad less to bear than 1— 
and you had Johnnie. Then my — husband 
died.’ 

‘And you are’ 

‘ Let me hnisli. I strengthened my soul to 
come home to you. But oh, the fear and tlie 
doubt that cruslied me, more bitter tliaii the 
old hopelessness ! You would believe my story 
“—for I had proof — but liow much might you 
not be changijd ? Even the words of’ the cry 
that reached me from over the sea could not I 
give me CO ri rage. It miglit lie some other 
Katie for wlioni tlie words were calling; I, wlio 
had taken, tliem to myself, miglit be only 
thought of with scorn, or else fjuite forgotten ; 
and there might — in six dragging years — well, 
1)6 someliody you had grown to eai*e for. 0 
John, the terror of that fancy! But I thouglit 
of Johnnie. For his sake you ivould marry ! 
me, and in Scotland liis wrong would he | 
righted ; he would be your heir. You must ! 
love him, your own child, who had so long ; 
been all yours only. For his sake I must come | 
straight home to you. And, John — Avhen I; 
look in your eyes-r-I know that 1 have — come 
home.’ 

Tliat was all her story. 

Tliey were married. Not as before, with j 
gifts and speeches, ami a crowd of faces to look : 
at Katie — the .marriage words were spoken to I 
them only, and they could liear and know : 
them better in their hearts. Then they went; 
home to Johnnie. ' 


TIMBUGTOO. 

Foil centuries Europe has dreamed of a great 
and wealthy city in the heart of the ►Sumh.m--"- 
a centi'e of .’Moslem iutluence and the ‘huh’ of 
African commerce. Wonderful tales of the riclies 
and l)eanty of Timlmctoo have ht‘,en brought to 
us across the (le.sert by the caravans whidi, century 
a,fter c,enLui‘y, have ti^aversed the long route to 
and from the North African seaboard. Miiiigu 
Park lost liis life in trying to readi this, mysterbiiis 
city, the first ’European to enter wliicli was pro- 
bably Major Liiing, in 1B26 — though this is dis- 
])uted liv the French. Anyhow, Laing’s observa- 
tions were lost to us, for he wais murdered on the 
return journey, and it has been reserxaid for a 
Frenchman to give us the most grat>hic and 
I’ealistic [)ictnre of the Saharan city that has yet 
been presented.*^’ 

To reach Timhuctoo is now a very different 
mattei’ from what it Avas in tlie days of Park 
and Laing and Barth. The French ‘sphere’ 
now inclmhis it, ami from St Louis, the jiort 
of Senegal, the Fi’encli have a service of steamers 
up the Senegal ri\er to Kayes, the port of the 
Soudan, from which a railway is being carried 
across to the Niger, upon whose broad bosom 
there .is extensive canoe-trafii(J right np to d’iiu- 
buctoo. Thus in about six w’eeks from leaving 

Timhuctoo the by Felix Bubras. Trans- 

lated by Biana White. {London : Williatn Hcinernann. ) 


Ijondon one niay enibark at Bammaku, on the i 
Niger, and in another week or two enter tlie ' 
mysterious city, whose veil has been lifted in 
tlie European scramble for Africa. There is 
mucli to see by the way, for the Ujjper Kigei', 
more Hive an inland ocean tlian a river, presents 
an infinite variety of scenery and of huniaii iy]x*s. 

Our object just now, however, is not to descrilje 
tlie gre;at African, highway, which is to the 
Soudan what tlie Nile is to Egypt. Great as is 
tlie interest of the upward journey, everything 1 
falls ].)efore the surprise of the traveller on | 
reaching Jemie, which is situ.ated bn one of the ! 
iiviuierous tributaries of tlie great river, and is ' 
called the ‘ Jewel of the Valley of the Niger.’ It 1 
is necessary that we should pause here, foi’ Jeuuc 
is also the ‘ M'otlier of Timhuctoo.’ 

Tills is tlie picture presented to M. Bubois 
I as lie gazed from the jnviw of his canoe-barge : 

I ‘ A vast plain, infinitely flat, w' itliout a t.oncfi of 
I relief ; no village nor any other sign of lunnanity, 
i only now and again some tree.s at long intervals, 
j sliowiiig as dark spots upon the yellow-green 
expanse. In the very midst of this solitude is a 
circle of water, and within it, rising victorious 
I (like tlie summit of the palni-tree ainidst the 
■ sands of the ch^seil,), is reaixd a hang iiia^^ of liigh 
I and regular walls, erected on nioiiuds as high 
[ and nearly as steep as themselves. A forest of 
Guojections crowns tliem with terraced roofs, i 
! palms, gaVde-ends, stairs, and ilome-like tives ; a ; 

I wliohe smiling life salutes me from the height t)f i 
i tliis little island.’ Then, as the boat apiiroaches f 
; the town, the banks and walls stand out in j 
I laiger pr^jpoilJons, and a liar])Our is disGostid, j 
' with iai'ge l)oats quite diirerent from, and siipcih.jr ; 

[to, the canoes semi lowc.r down die Niger, lyu* j 
I Jeiine h a great place of slii|)].)ing <and^ of slu])- { 

! building, as well as of commerce. It is a town ! 
more in the Eunqicaii than in the .African sense. | 

' ddiat is to say, it has oigiilai'ly laid-out streets of i 
i bnck-huilt houses, not higgledy-piggledy arrange- , 

, inents of mud-huts ; ami these ]ioiise.s are neither 
i Moorish nor Arabic in architecture and charactei’, 

I but distinctly Egyptian. How comes this frag** 

' ment uf old Egyjn in the Valley of the Nigei* ? 

' The story is a long one ; but, brieliy, ilui city of 
' Jenne owes its foundation to the Sungliois, or 
Honglia, ys, who are bedieved to liave migrated 
froin tim Nile Valley in the seventh c.eutury. 1 
i d’hey wandered westward, and after onf3 hniidred 
i and twenty years reached their westernmost limit 
; — and there "arose the city of Jenne. To this day 
I the inhabitants preserve the type rather of the | 
Nubian than of the tYest African. negu’O, and 
; they speak a language quite dillerent froni any 
! of the Soiubinese dialects. "We need not follow- 
! here the rise and fall of the Srmghay em]>irc, as 
I revealed in the manuscrijit records whiidi have 
I been brougrht to light. Sufhee it U> say that 
i when the hloors overran the country in the seven- 
teenth century its prosperity beg<au to dei-line, 
and after twm centuries of misrule and marauding j . ; 
it is lu>p<'.d that a new' and lietter era ha.s now set 
in, inid(?r the pinteclhig arm of France. The 
comparative ieolation of Jemie has preserved it 
from the destruction that w-as the fate of wo many i : 
of the >Sondanewe towns, and it renminw toxlay 
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pi’actically ns it was in tliG day.s of ilie Soiigliay infested by I'obbers that no one crosses except 
ennnre. The iidiabitants say the city was never under convoy. There is now a daily escort of 


enijure. ine innaDixanis say uie ciiy was never unaer convoy, i nere is nuw a cr:,uuiii ux 

taken and never pillaged. twenty soldierSj iinder whose protection the stream 

This strange fragment of the old world has of people, earn els, and donkeys sets to and from 
been for centuries one of the great coininercial the river and the city. 

centres of Islam. It is situated' in an extremely As we gave M. Diibois’ picture of Jeiine as it 
fertile district on a branch of the Niger. In place first presented itself ^ to him, so now let us give 
of the primitive barter between village and his first picture of Timbuctoo as be approached it 
village, the ]}eople of Jeiine built up a real com- across the desert : ‘ A dark silhouette, large and 
mei’ce. Tliey foianed busine.ss linns with agents long, a;n image of grandeur iti iminensily — tlius 
all over the Soudan, and had traNadlers vvho appeared the “ Queen of the Soudan,” Across the 
regularly went round for oiders on commission, space everything looks simple and severe: the 
They Iniilt fleets of cargo-boats, and they estab- forest is dwarfed out of sight, and notliing 


They l)uilt fleets of cargo-boats, and thej^ estab- forest is dwarfed out of sight, and nothing 
lished branches at Tiuihuctoo, there to intercept dimiiiislies the vast landscape, wlucli is liglited l:)y 
the Imsiness of the great Saharaii carava;ns. the tln‘obl)ing glare of the veritalde sun of tlie 

What are the olijects in wliicli they trade 1 In desert. Truly she is enthroned upon the horizon, 
their great warehouses, which are the groimd-floor with tlie majesty of a queen. She is iinleed tlie 
of their Egyptian dwellings, are great stores of city of imagination, the Timlmctoo of European 
rice 'and millet and other "^cereals, jars of honey, legend. .Her sandy approaches are strewn with 
blocks of karita, bags of spices, piles of onions, bones and carcasses that liave been di.siriteiTed by 
cakes of indigo, baskets of kola-niits, the fruit of wild lieasts, the remains of the camels, liorses, and 


the ba()bab, iron bars from Mossi, ostrich feathers, donkeys tliat have fallen down and died in the 
ivory, gold, civet-musk, lead from the mountains last stages of the journey. The cities of the East 


■i 


, ivory, gold, civet-musk, lead from the mountains last stages of the journey. The cities of the East 

A . . of Honibouri, marble bracelets such as Niger are invariably enclixded by their bones, ancl the 

, . , : . people love, antimony (used by the n egresses to roads across the desert are lined by their bodies. 

! i tlarkeii and increase the brilliancy of their eyes), The details of the distant shape grow clearer by 

native fabrics, linen and woollen cloths, 'and degrees. The illusion of walls produced by the 

' ■'/ v ' ' yellow, black, and blue draperies. Also Blaves-— distinctness with which the town stands out from 

. ' ‘ ' 'in which there seems as large a traffic as in any- the white sand disappears, and three towers 

; ' thing. We learn, too, that Iherc is no specialisa- ■jdaced at regular intervals dominate the mass. 

■ tioirin trade. Eacii merchant sells everything, Tlie terraces of square houses are now distin- 

from .slaves to spices, and from cloth to cereals, guishalde, giving an appearance of depth to the 

They do not themselves go to market, ])ut send outlined mass, and renewing the tlr.st impression 

T : an agent with a small stock of samples, while they of grandeur.’ 

‘ ^ remain in tlnnr own dwellings and counting- This is only the exterior appearance, however, 

' ■' houses. The great merchants liaAn ihcir own when distance lends enchantment to the view. To 

yy; / " boats for the transport of cargo, and there are enter the town is to encounter as great a surprise 

■ also 4ramp’ boats for charter by tlie .small as on entering Jenne, but of a wholly ditlVnenlV: 

.i-’;-;'.'; , traders. .sort. Here in Timbuctoo we step into what 

by The merchants of Jeime were* not long in seems a mass of crumbling ruins, without a vestige 

' ’5 . appreciating the .‘Splendid geograplucai position of of the fabled splendour. What in the distance 

: ; Timbuctoo — especially as tliey were much, in seemed city ramparts turn out to be a mass of 

■ need of salt, only to be obtained frinn tbe cara- deserted bouses — with roofs fallen in, doors gone, 

- vans. So tiic^y sent agents tbere, and some of and walls broken and tumbling. In wbat were 

.j . tliein built li oases wliicli they occupied for business once the .streets are piles of earth and masses of 

‘ V ' ' ^ pur])Oses during tlie height of tbe caravan season, debris suggestive of wholesale destruction. 

Jenne was the real fount and origin of Struggring through the ruins, the traveller 
, ‘ , the commerce and wealth for which Timhmdoo come.s to the market-place, hut instead of prosper* 

gained the rcqnitation. Timbuctoo, has been ons ti'aders and eager cu.stomers be finds only a 

. ' ; ^ Known for centimes all over tbe world, while the few women with little baskets selling insignificant 

name of Jenne is quite unfamiliar to most of ns. wares. Wbat has become of tbe universal com* j 

, This is explainable by the fact that the caravans merce of tbe ‘Queen of tbe Soudan’ — of the wealtlT 

yyh':) ' -y'- from Morocco, Tuat, Tiipoli, and Tunis stretched and prosperity of Timbuctoo 1 

y* across the desert to Timbuctoo, but never went Only after a few days’ quiet residence and 
farther west. They bad no need 10 do so, for they observation is tbe my.-^tery explained. Ail this 
, . * found at Timbuctoo all they wanted, including appearance of ruin and poverty is assumed for 

-v-'P - ; mercbanls eager to buy their camel-loads of food, a purpo.se — to deceive tbe marauding Tuaregs. 

^ ' and European clotlivS and hardware, and salt. Tluire is plenlv of life and movement among the 

", yl- , ' ' ' Besides, beyond Timbuctoo they found a country ruins, and behind the rigidly closed doors a'large 

.■y intersected by water - channels and periodii^ally binsiness is still being conducted — secretly, in fear 

’ - ' ' ^ ‘ submerged, in which their camels wmuld have of the descendants of the very people wlio 

'' J ■■ been totally useless. Tlius at Timbuctoo the founded the city in tlie dim and di.stant past, 

y'yy camel-traffic and the canoe-traffic met and was Just as Jenne was Egyptian, so was Timbuctoo 

•''if* exclmnged. ^ ^ ^ Arabian in origin, hut its greatness was largely 

Jf / ' aimbuctoo is not on the Niger, Leaving Jenne, due to the Moors who, driven out of S]min, went 

' yi •' y regaining the main channel of the great wandering up the Niger. Its misfortune.s hayey 

, yJ '"y , y. .. river, one may hy boat in eight or leu days (ac* been due to wandering and marauding tribes of 

y •' y*- cording to the season and the pos.^il)ility or other- tbe .«ame race, the portion of the Berber race 
^ i.y-y., wise nf night travelling) reach Kabara, which is known as Tuaregs, whose form of Islamism 

yy!;! : ' the mvt of Timbnetoo. Landing there, one imth became a belief in talismans. From tbe time of 

lyh/y.'V . ’ ' ■ j a sandy stretch , of desolate country, said to be so the first settlers the place became a station for 


yj'dy-'. 
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tlie cdi’avaiis, and tlio population stefulil}* in- the products of tlie dist.rict. There are certain 
creased. But it did not become a town worthy of brokers who devote themselves exclusively To 
tlie name until the niercliants of Jenne (which liad oold, or cuttle, or salt, or textiles, and occasionally 
been founded three hundred yeuTs earliei') eaiuo the riidier lOGrclnirits of Timbucton 'will rig the 
and showed the people oi Tiinbuctoo liow to build markets by buying up the spot’ supplies of the 
houses of baked brick. They also built a mosque, chief articles of coiuniorce just before the caravan-s 
and a temple wliiidi afterwards became the ‘Uni- or lloets are due. In the time of its greatest 
versity of Sankore,’ as J\L Dubois somewhat prosperity Timbuctoo do( 3 S not seem to Itave had 
fancifully culls it. Timbuctoo then grew rapidly a lui’ger resident population ibon about fifty tbon- 
in importance and in prospei’ity, until in the sand, and we jiulgo that the present population is 
seventeenth century the Moorish blight fell upon about a third of that number, 
the Soudan. Tlicii the Tuaregs and other But now wc begin to uudevsUmd Nvhy this com- 
nomadic tribes imu’cased in tlieii* aggressions and puTalivcdy small city bus ac(pur(?d siu b a repntu- 
their power of evil — tlie caravan trade begnii to | tioii tlirougli the centuries. The caravans from 
fall olf under the fear of the robbers, and tli(3 i the north had many weeks and months of weary 
population of the city dwindled. By the begin- ! trudging under a burning sun through a waterless 
ning of the present eciituiy Timbuctoo was | desert. They are neraiy ilead with thirst and 
practically in the hands of the Tuaregs, who j fatigue, wlien, Dmo iin>i’niiig three little black 
M.)led,’ its inhabitants nearly to financial death. ! spots show upon the burning horizon. The caniel.s 
It is onl}^ now slowly^ recovering, we are told, | cease to grumble — tliey roar; and as the three 
under the protection of the Freinii flag, and the : minarets grow clearer, Timbucton ilisplayus her 


commerce whicli of late years lias been conducted ! majestic form. Beliold her gardens, her pahri- 
beliinil locked doors because of the ever-present | trees, and her gleaming waters 1 llie town is 
marauders will once more be seen in the market- . three times a.s large as it is to-day, and the streets 
places. I are fresh and cool under the shade of the great 

Timbuctoo is essentially a place of exchange — ; trees, and they seethe with the life of its fifty 
an entrepot — where meet those who travel and ! thousand inhabitants. In place of the solitude, 
traffic by camel, and those avIio do so by canoe, ; abandoniiient, and misery of to-day, it presents the 
It is the point of junction of the Arab with the ' traveller ■with a satiety of everything de.sirable. 
Negro world. It is at the outlet of a labyrinth i With abundance of water and shade, it reprtiseuta 
of Niger water-clmnuels on the verge of the | the sa.viiig lielp of the Word of God, the charm of 
desert, and is described as ‘like a port with , word of man, ibe wealth of gold and ivory, 
l)onded docks situated on the coast cf an opulent the sweetness of honey, and a profusion of smiles, 
continent, with a sea of sand stretching before I have been told that men went temporarily mad 
her iiptui which the fleets of the desei't come and upon seeing it for the find time.’ 
go.’ Hither comes all tlie commerce of the desert, Such was Timbuctoo, and nenv that we know 
and across the desert come the long caravans of the secret of its iniluence, tliere is no room left 
the Moorish ami Algerian merchants of the far ' f«n,* wonder tliat tales of its splendour s^fread even 
north. These bring tlie produce of Morocco and ^ into Europe, and grew as they spread. Bo won- 
Algeria and Tunis, with European cloths and | drons hccfune the talcs, that we have grown ae- 
arms ami hardware, and, above all, loads of salt; ill I ciisimued to ibink of the fabulous city of Tim- 
exchange f«>r which they take back gold and ivtiry, ; biicioo as .something akin to the fabulous co untry 
tistricli feitber.s, raiv leutber, wax, incen.se, indigo, of .Presicr tlobn. But though exaggera, led it was no 
gum, and such otlnsr produce as the Soudan and tlie fable, and ev<ai in lier present squalor tbe^^^ Queen 
Niger ba-du can offer. Now all this traffic passe.s ' of the. Soudan’ possesses the elements oT a new 
through Timbuctoo, but does not belong to it. | era of fortune; for her geographical position is 
The camels discharge their cargoe.s into the ! unique — on the threshold of the Soudan between 
canoes, froui wbicb in turn they load up for their ' the eastern ami western Niger, ‘two arms wbich 
liomeward journey. Timbuctoo h only the place embrace the whole of AVesterii Africa.’ 

of trans-shipment, and its inhabitants are the — 

brokers and iiiteiMiie.liimes ill the For llio TOMATOES AND TTIKIE PEESERYATI5N 


re-st, they make profit by providing board and 
lodging for the caravarm. These, of the large sort, 
may include from six hundred to one tliousand 
camels, ami from three to five hundred men, 


IN ITALY. 


The perfection to which the tomato or love- 
apple as grown in England liasOjccn Iiroiight is 


carrying ,gootk to the value of £30,000 or £40,000. the re.sult of the care and perseverance used in 
They arrive twice a year — December to January, tending it. 


and July to August. But smaller caravans of 
sixty or one hundred camels are arriving con- 


The island of Guernsey is famous for its culture 
of tomatoes, vTiiich are mit in large quantities to 


.stantly all the year round, so that there is an I the Coveut Garden market by tlie steamers which 
unceasing .supply of .strangers to be provided for. ! leave the i.sland daily for England. Most of this 
It is .said that from fifty to sixty thousand laden fruit i.s grown under glass, and requires conslant 
camels reach Timbuctoo every jenv by different attention, 

tracks acro.ss the Sahara. To tlie .stranger mer- This is not the case, however, in SouBimi Italy, 
chants hospitality i.s offered h}’* the inhabitants, wliere it grows in splendid profusioui^ indiire 
and the mulerstauding is, that for the first three being its best gardener. It thrives best in moist 
days the entertainment is free, and that on the ground and in places expased to Uie sun. la 
fourth day payment begins, while the landlord many a hunihle balcony boxes of tomatoe-s flourish, 
acts also as {-icerone and broker. Ifmkr tlie with their long bramdies trailing down through 
crumbling ruins are many ahop.s richly lurnislied the rails, heavy with their abundant fruit. . 
with the fabric.^ of Europe and the Soudan and The seed is "sown in the month of March, and 
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wlwm the plants tire young they must be fre- 
quently watei’ed ; but when Uiey begin to liower 
they are left to tlieiuselves till the fruit is ripi^. 
In warm and sheltered places the tomatoes ripen 
ill the month of June, but the height of the 
season is in July and August. Its name in 
Italian is ^ Poinodoro,’ or golden apple, though the 
colour is certainly not golden, but bright red. 

Tratlitiou in Italy says that this was the apple 
that tempted Eve, because of its beauty. It is 
one of the chief staples of food among the poor 
during the summer months, when the fruit can he 
bought for a soldo per kilo— that is, a halfpenny 
for two English pounds. The country - people 
make a gootl meal off tomatoes and ]>read ; even 
babies in arms will hold out their little liands for 
them, tempted by their bright-red colour. Those 
who can alfurd it eat them in salad with oil and 


vinegar, 

Wiien the month of August sets in the tomatoes 
are in full perfection, and this is the time when 
they are fit for preserving, for they have ripened 
in the scorching sun, and, as a rule, they Imve 
not been exposei.l to the rain, whicli seldom falls 
in any considerable quantity till after the middle 
of August. Should tlie fruit have been much ex- 
posed to the danij') it easily spoils when preserved. 

In every house and cottage the preserving of 
tomatoes is carried on. Terraces, balconies, and 
even the fiat I’oofs of the houses are half covered 
with plates containing tlie deep -red substance. 
Near the doors of the houses tubs and basins are 
to be seen filled with it while the process of pre- 
.serving is going on. triiere are two kinds of 
tomatoes : the large ones, whicli sometiiiies grow 
to an immense size, are round, and often some- 
what (lat ; the small ones, whicli are of a difierGut 
quality, slightly pear-shaped. The foiuner give a 
stronger fiavour to the preserve, wliich accordingly 
goes further; the latter, however, contain moi'e 
juice, and can therefore be more easily ])r<‘ssed 
thruugli a sieve. This kind of tomato is also dried 
for winter use, and biiinlles are hung from the 
rafters of the ceilings in the houses of the poor, 
and also rmtside against tlie walls of their bal- 
conies, while the v/eather continues fine. Though 
the skin is much .slirivcdled, and they are .some- 
what tastedess, they retaiii, in some degree, the 
ilavour of fre.sh fruit 

After gathering, the tomatoes intended for 
preserve are spread out for some hours in the 
smi till the skin has somewhat shrunk. Tliey 
are then passed through a sieve, so that they may 
be freetl both of seeds and skins. As they con- 
tain a large proportion of water, the substance 
which has been pas.sed tlirongli the sieve innst be 
hung in bags, from whicb tlie w’ater exudes, and 
soon a pool of dirty-looking water is formed 
beneath each bag. Strange to say, it is in no way 
tinged with red. The mixture which remains in 
the bag.s has the consistency of a very thick paste. 

' - It is then salted, the proportion being a little less 
than an ounce of salt to a pound of tlie preserve. 
The now requires tbafc it should be spread 

on Hat plate.s, exposed to the sun, and stirred from 
time to tiiho with a wooden spoon, so that the 
^lppel^part may not form a crust, while under- 
,neath It remains soft. It is a pictnre.sque sight 
.when the women are to be seen Hitting about on 
their, ipofs and terracesj attending to their deep- 
red '/preserve,, 'their ^ coloured hamlkerchlef.s flung 


on their heads to screen them from the rays of 
the burning .sun when it is at its fiercest. In the 
evening tlie contents of the various plate.s are 
taken in and stirred up together, for if moi.stene{l 
by the niglit dew the wliole would be spoilt. 
After being expo.sed to tlie .sun for .seven or eight 
<lay.s, the same proce.ss being repeated each day, 
the preserve i.s fini.sljed and placeil in jar.s for 
winter use. 

Tlioiigb it i.s u.sed by all classes of persons, it i.s 
more nece.ssury to the poor than to the ricli, for 
the latter can make use of the fresh tomatoes 
pr(3served in tins. Tomatoe-s may be tinned 
wliule, as we know from those irsually inqiorted 
into England from America. But in Italy the 
fruit is iiauall}^ ])as.sed through a sieve, the pulp 
being then placed in tins, which are immediately 
.soldered down, and then jnit in boiling water for 
five minutes. The original flavour is thus retained. 
The cost of a small tin is lialf a franc, so it is as 
a ride beyond the means of the poor. The price 
of the preserve is seldom more tlian eightpence 
a pound, and a little of it goes very fai*; hut those 
who are thrifty take care to make it for them- 
selves, the co.sfc then being absolutely insignificant. 

It is cliiefly used by tliem for flavouring their 
maccaroni in the wunter ; in fact, tliere are few 
dis}ie.s whicli are not improved by a little tomato 
preserve, and it finds favour in all classe.?. 


A S 0 N Gf- I JST W I N T E 11. 

A ROBIN sing.s on tlie leatless spr.'iy, 

Ilei/ ho, winter will go / 

Suiiliglit .sliine.s on the desolate way, 
And niider my feet 
I feel the beat 

Of the world’s heart that never is still, 
Never i.s .still 
Whatever may stay. 


Life out of death, a.s day out of niglifc, 
He if ho^ winte r w ill go ! 

In tlie dark hedge .shall glinimor a light, 
A delicate slieen 
Of budding green, 

Then, silent, the dawn of .summer breaks, 
As morning hreahs, 

O’er valley and height. 


The tide ehb.s out, and the tide flows bach ; 

Heg ho, winter will go ! 

Though heaven he screen’d by a stormy rack, 
It rains, and the blue 
Comes laughing through ; 

And, cloud -like, winter goes from the eaith, 
<ioes from the earth 
That flowers in Ins track. 


Sing, robin, sing on your leafless spray, 

Hey ho, winter will go! 

Sunlight and song .shall shorten the way, 

And under my feet 
I feel the heat 

Of the world’s heart that never is still, 
Never is still 
Whatever may stay. 

A. St John Adcock. 
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SOME PECULIAR BEGGARS. 


By Sir Hichard Tangye, F.R.G.S., &c, 

[The Editoi' has much pleasure in inserting this 
contribution by the founder of the Cornwall 
Works, Birmingham, who confesses to having 
read this /ow?7m^ for tlie last forty years, and who 
can recall how he waited eagerly for the different 
issues of Ghamhers^s Miscellany, wliicli he also 
acknowledges to have read with pleasure and 
profit to himself. Sir liichard Tangye’s own 
career, which is as interesting as any romance, is 
unfolded in liis autobiography entitled One cuid 
All (Partridge & Co.). This is a Cornish motto, 
but the subject-matter is interesting to intelligent 
readers everywhere.] 


Accordiii^g to Charles Lamb, ^ the beggar is never 
out of fashion, he is not required to put on Court 
mourning. His costume hath undergone le.ss 
change than the Quaker’s, and lie is tlie only man 
in the tmiverse who is not required to .st,udy 
appearances. The ups and downs of the world, 
and tlie prices of stocks and land alfect him 
not, neither do the fluctuations of agricultural or 
commercial prosperity concern him, or at the 
worst, but change his customers. lie is not ex- 
pected to become bail or surety for any one, no 
mail troubletli him with questioning his religion 
or politics j indeed, he is the only free man in 
the universe.’ 

But Hlie gentle Elia’ sjjoke of only one class 
or type of beggars. Experience, however, shows 
that beggars are of various kinds ; for, as in the 
old days there were footpads and mounted high- 
waymen, so now there are beggars on foot and 
beggars on horseback. Indeed, I have known 
them to come on begging expeditions riding in 
vehicles of various kinds. 

On one occasion a man rode up to my house 
on a tricycle, and, premising that I knew his 
father, requested me to give liiin money to huy a 
horse, as he found cycling too hard w^ork, and 
liis doctor had ordered him to take equestrian 
exercise. 


Anoilier man, dressed as a gentleman, an entire 
stranger, sent in his card desiring to .s[>eak with 
me. AVlieii I appeared he greeted me with the 
greatest familiarity, as though he had been an 
intimate acquaintance, and at once proceeded to 
ask me to lend him a couple of pounds to take 
him to London. Of course I declined, and on 
showing him out, I found he had a cab at the 
door, the charge for which from the nearest cab- 
stand would have nearly paid his railway fare. 

On another occasion a young man came to 
thank me for having rendered some pecuniary 
assistance to his hrother while on a voyage to 
Australia, and promising to repay the loan ad- 
vanced by me. Before leaving, the young gentle- 
man requested and obtained a little loan on his 
own account, and the I.O.U. which he gave me 
in due form is, I observe, nearly twenty years 
old, and is still unredeemed. 

Banipfylde Aiooi’c Gannv was, like myself, a 
Oornishman, and he was styled the King of the 
Beggars. Now, if there be kings, there must be 
princes ; and for princes of the begging fraternity, 
commend me to members of the clerical profession, 
although, it is only fair to say, they usually beg 
on behalf of others. 

About thirty years ago a clergyman in an i 
agricultural county, who was known to me only 
by name, applied for a donation to enable him to 
carry on some useful work among the pour of 
his parish. I acceded to his request, and every 
year since— indeed oftener than the year — 1 have 
been appealed to in the most lU’gent terms fur 
contributions, sometimes to enable the good, man 
to get a change of air, sometimes on behalf of 
the children, and again for the poor old people 
at Christmas time. Occasionally I would not 
respond, and then wmukl come further most 
urgent entreaties ; but these second appeals were 
always addressed by another hand, lest, being 
recognised, they should be put aside without 
being read. Wily old parson! To tins day we 
have never met. 

On another occasion a member of the profes- 
sion called upon me at my place of business and 
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bent ill hi« iiimic. Now experience lias taught 
me that when clergymen visit me in hiisiness 
hours, such visits are not altogether uiiconiiecied 
with financial consideration-s ; and if from any 
cause I do not intend to give them anything, I 
usiuiliy send a nies.sagc to that elTect, after having 
ascertained the motive of their call, or else I go 
to them ill the wuiiting-room instead of asking 
them into my oMce. On this occasion 1 went to 
the gentleman, and he proceeded to explain his 
object in calling, and 1 saw phiiiily that he ex- 
pected a considerable sum. But having recently 
had some very heavy demands upon me for 
charitable purposes, I gave him only five 
pounds. My visitor took the money, and having 
looked at it, was turning away without a word, 

upon wdiicli 1 said, ^ M.r , you have forgotten 

to say good-morning.’ M beg your pardon, Mr 
Tangye, I tliauk you very much ; ’ and, like the 
young man in the parable, he was turning sorrow- 
fully awmy, wdieii I said, ^Now Mr , shall 

I tell you wdiat your thoughts were? You 
were thinking I ought to have given you fifty 
pounds at least.' And so he was. 

Another time 1 had left my house and was 
walking towards the station, on my way to town, 
when in the distance I saw a clergyman coming 
towards me on the other side of the road. In- 
stinctively I felt he was coming to iny house, 
and walked quickly on, hoping to avoid him ; 
but, crossing the road, he planted himself in | 
front of me, remarking, ‘Mr George Tangye, I 
believe?' ‘No .sir, I am not,' said I, and tried 
to pass liini. ‘Surely I cannot be mistaken,’ he 
said ; but I assured him he was, and pretended 
to be indignant a.t his want of belief in my 
disavowal!. " ‘ It is very strange,’ he said ; ‘ I know 
your face perfectly, having often seen you on fclie 
platform of the town-hall; but stay’ — a bright 
itlea occurring to him — ‘you are his brother?’ 
This time I was fairly caught, hut tried to get 
away on the plea that I barely had time to catch 
the train. ‘ Oh,’ said my tormentor, ‘ here is an 
omnibus going to town, and I will go with you.’ 
And lie did, and got a subscription from me on 
behalf of the temperance .society connected with 
his church, which w^as situated in a miserably 
poor part of the town. I eontinued the sub- 
scription for some years, but at tlie next general 
election my reverend temperance friend became 
one of the principal supporters and advocates of 
a brewer candidate for tlie I’e presentation of his 
district in parliament, and I withdrew my sub- 
scription, advising him to try and get it from 
the brewer. 

I once received a communication inviting me 
to give to a fund for the extinction of the debt 
on a chapel in Cornwall, the appeal being signed 
. by three persons styling themselves the ‘ Begging 

As a rule begging letters are not pleasant 
' reading ; “ but the most objectionable are those 
; from persons ^ who vigorously’' protest that tliey 
.. are ’ not, begging — indeed, that they would not 
accept charity^ I but being in want of temporary 
assistance^ they would like a loan, at fair interest, 

■ purely as a bu-siness transaction. As a rule such 
‘■ people nsver intend to repay. But here is a 

■ man with no scruples on the point — -110 will 
aithor .take money as a gift or as a loan, and 
this k what }x& says : am a young m«an, twenty* 


five, wanting a start in life, wdiich I can get if I 
can obtain a loan or gift of sixty pounds at once. 
I would rather borrow than beg, but do not Wish 
you to think I would insuit you (!). Hoping I 
shall not appeal in vain for a start in life, and 
asking for an immediate answer, I am,’ &c. 

Another man writes asking my help in clearing 
off the debt on the chapel, the trustees liaving got 
into arrears because ‘the seimons do not come 
up to the requirements.’ 

A schoolmaster, who has fallen on evil times, 
asks me to lend him ten pounds to enable him to 
publish twelve pieces of music, which are ‘sure 
to take.’ He says, ‘I am a Liberal, but have 
been staggered because of Mr Gladstone’s sym- 
pathy M’ith Bradhiugli, who is a very clever man, 
and would be a star iu parliament if he were 
converted. Now, a gentleman in ymur position 
could easily have a day set apart in two or three 
places of worship for special and earnest prayer 
for Bradlaugh’s conversion, which prayers may 
be effectual. Hoping to receive a favourable 
reply,’ &c. 

A man, describing himself as a ‘monumental 
sculptor’ in a considerable way of business, 
writes: ‘The wniter of the enclosed letter is a 
lialf-sister of mine, but I know little of her, as 
for years she has been an invalid. I am sorry 
to say, she seems a poor, thoughtless, helpless 
creature. I ask you in her name if her case 
comes within your kind benevolence ?’ 

‘ A Workman ’ asks me to send him money to 
enable him to buy a pair of hoots ; but his letter 
was so saturated with tobacco that I declined, 
telling him if he could alford to buy tobacco he 
could afford to buy boots. 

Here is a pleasant note from a worthy clergy- 
man. ‘When you kindly sent me a contribution 
towards the debt on my church, you were good 
enough to promise a furtlier sum if I did not 
succeed in clearing the debt before Christmas. 
I am happy in being able to tell you that I sliall 
not require further help, having received a 
cheque for the balance due, and a little over.’: 

An old gentleman, applying to me for a loan 
of twenty-five pounds, said he knew he should 
never be able to repay me ; ‘ but,’ said lie, ‘ the 
furniture in my bedroom is worth more than that 
sum, and it is my owui property, and I will give 
you a memorandum to that effect, so that wdien 
I am dead you can claim it.’ 

Some years ago a firm of auctioneers wrote to 
my solicitors informing them that they 'xvere 
commissioned to sell a property adjoining one 
of the public parks, and suggesting that the 
matter should be put before me in the hope 
that I should buy it, and thus ‘add another 
to my many bounties to the public.’ 

Give, give, be always giving ; 

Who gives not, is not living. 

The more you give, 

The more you live. 

Thus saith the leech’s daughter. 

Gratitude is not always shown for help ren- 
dered, hut here is a genuine example of it, 
although expressed in peculiai^ phraseology : 

‘The humble petition of T 0 showeth 

that your petitioner his ever greatfull for your 
benevolence threw the sick vissiter in my illness 
and as on dutey, bound shall ever pray/ 
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Various are tlxe forms of begging. A good 
woman once sent me what she called ^in allite- 
rative carol,’ wliicli ended with the following 
choice lines : 

^ Dear Sirs, 

If you tliink this carol a good hin 
Please send a trifle for a plitm-puddeii. 

For Taiigye Bros, a hearty eheor 
Xmas blessings and Happy New Year.’ 

Sometimes very curious reasons are given by 
persons seeking 'assistance. On one occasion a 
gentleman witli a very Irish name asked me to ^ 
help him, so that he might be able / to form 
an evening class for the 'teaching of Gaelic in 
Birmingham.’ 

An ‘ Old Man of the Sea ’ once tried to get 
soine money from me under the following cir- 
cumstances. Being at Boscastle, I went on board 
a sliip and had a little conversation with the 
captain. Next day he sailed, and a few days 
after I received a letter from him, in which he 
said he had come into collision with a ship, 
causing damage to the extent of eighty pounds. 
AYould I help him, although a stranger? The 
ship was at Newport, so I asked my agent there 
to see the captain, at the same time telling him 
the nnan was a stranger to me. My agent asked 
the old salt why lie had applied to me, having 
only seen me once; to which he replied he 
thought I had forhoiit-cible sort of face.! 

I iuive looked in the Trades Directory in vain 
for the business of uiy next eorrespondeiit iii 
want of assistance. Here is an extract from his 
letter : 

‘ I am a young man, twenty-four years of age, 
a good scholar, and bearing a good character. My 
present occupation is that of a trcmdator of 
boots and shoes, ihat is, a maker-iip of second- 
hand boots and shoes, and 1 assure you, sir, it 
is an inconceivably poor one’ — wliicli, indeed, I 
can readily believe. 

A gentleman once wrote me asking for money 
to enable him to buy soixie books winch were 
necessary in order to prepare him for the ministry 
in the Church of England. I explained that I 
was a Quaker, and I'ecommended him to persons 
belonging to his own denomination ; to which he 
replied: do not appeal to you for help as a 

member of the Church of England, but as a 
member of the invisible Church of Christ’ 

But it IB not always money that is asked for, 
many applicants being quite willing to receive 
relief in ‘kind’ — as for example, I wxas once 
asked by a man to supply him with a ‘ peg-leg ; ’ 
on the same day another begged that I would 
give him a hat ! and on another occasion a young 
woman asked me to provide her with a tooth 1 

It is said that ‘Freedom’s battle once begun’ 
must needs be continued ‘from sire to son,’ and 
so it seems to be with beggars ; if you once yield 
to their solicitations, it becomes very diliicult 
to shake them off, for they appear to look upon 
your charity in the light of a ve.sted right wdiich 
you are not entitled to discontinue without their 
consent, I have recently received a letter fx'oiii 
a man to whom I have occasionally given relief, 
and this is wduit he says : 

‘ I am awkwardly situated in respect to a 
pers03.ml matter which I scarcely know how^ to 
explain. ... I then had a good head of hair, but 
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since that time it lias ceased to gro\v, and for 
sonie years 1 have had to xvear an arliheial scalp, 
which is now" withered, broken, and bo worn out 
and shrunk, that I can scarcely keep it on my 
head. It has become absolutely neceB.^^ary to buy 
a new one if I am to retain my w'ork. The person 
who makes the article of-— It must be 

well made and exact, and I shall have to go to 
London to be fitted, and wait at ks'ist a day to 
get it right. I ought to go up on Sutiirdaj'j'^hnfe 
I have not money enough. Tlie article itself 
will cost quite two guineas.’ 

But where is the necessity for this scalping 
expedition ? When tlie liorse-thicf was about 
to be condemned to death for his crime, he was 
asked by tlie judge what lie had to say before 
sentence was* pronounced. ‘A. man must live, 
my lord,’ said he. ‘I see no necessity,’ said 
the judge, and proceeded with his duty. Nature 
has given many of ns this tonsure, but wq do 
not think it necessary to procure new scalps, 
a neat black skullcap answering all require- 
ments. 

A young man, writing to me from the Black 
Coiiiitry, informs me that ‘ Poverty is a relative 
term and depends upon the constitution of men’s 
minds. It is true 1 have always had enough to 
ent, and have never borroived money or been in 
debt, but what of that ? I feel that within me 
that makes me miserable tin I have seen' 
Niagara, and St Peter’s at Home. 1 tindersiaiiJ 
music thorough 1}’, theory and practice, hut have 
never seen an opera ! I want to aUentl the 
concerts in the Birmingham Town Hall, and for 
years have dremned of the “ Festival.” I long to 
lu^ur the great organ of St Paul’s and to attend a 
concert at the Albert Hall. But these are all 
forbidden pleasures, and this, sir, to a man like 
me constitutes poverty.’ And after reading hia 
lettxii', strange to fsay, I did not feed inclined to 
hedp him. 

Here is a somewhat peculiar apydi cation. A 
man wriies to mo as follows; SSir, Having a 
while (sic), who 1 may say, can neither walk nm* 
talk, may I beg of you to help me to keep Her 
and myself from the Workhouse ? ’ 

I liave before shown that some people are quite 
willing to accept assistance in ‘kind,’ but here is 
an individual who would prefer to take it in 
cash. The aecrctaiy of a village reading roam, 
having applied to me for support, I oflered to 
siipy)}y tile room with the Daily Neivs, but in 
acknowledging my ulFer he said he would prefer to 
have it in money, ‘if it were all the same to me !’ 

‘A widower with seven children’ iriforinB me 
that he is desirous of marrying his deceased wife’s 
sister, but that she (prudent woman) declines to 
do so unless he can obtain a situation with two hun- ' 
dred a year : would I help him to such a berth ? 

A peculiaidy shabby kind of begging is in vogue 
amongst certain mauufacturers and merchants Jn 
some large towns, who are nut ashamed to write 
to subscribers to hospitals and other charitable 
institutioms, begging for tickets for people in their 
employment, on the plea tliat they do not sub- 
scribe themselves ! In such eases I invariably 
point out that these applicants can have all the 
privileges possessed by mystdf, by ^subscribing m 
their own. account. 

A.3 a matter of course, the number of applica- 
tions for assistance to enable inventors to develop 
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fclieir ‘ ideas ^ is legion, and I will content iu 3 "sclf 
with giving one example in llie words of my 
correspondent, wlio says : ‘ Having made an 

extraordinary wonderful discovery, and have 
succeeded in perfecting an Apperatiis 1 have in- 
vented for the Discovering Lost Yessels, and 
observing by the papers that you are interested 
in the prouiotion of the Arts and Sciences, has in- 
duced me to hope that you will pardon the liberty 
1 take as a worlcing man in addressing these few 
lines to you in the hope that ^’oti will lind the 
means to enable me to bring my invention out. 
I will now describe what iny invention will 
accomplish j by its application even wdien all 
souls on board may Perish in the Wreck. 
Authentic information can be obtained of all 
future Wrecks, and the Certain Fate ascertained, 
also the Causa j and date of the Disaster, and 
the place where the ill-fated vessell has gone 
Down, so that all valuable articles, monies, &c., 
may now be recovered, as also the Vessell if 
found not to be too much damaged.’ My corre- 
spondent informs me that he liavS been in com- 
muuicatiou with the Admiralty, but that they 
will do nothing, and concludes with this post- 
script : am informed b}" a friend of mine that 

when successfully brought out it would realise by 
Eoyalty alone, at least £100,000 a year.’ That 
invention still remains in an undeveloped state. 

How considerate some people are ! Here is a 
tempting offer from an unknown correspondent : 

MJear Sir, I venture to suggest that you should 
appoint me to be your Almoner ; I know you 
are a very busy man, but I have an abundance of 
time on iny liands, and have been accustomed to 
dispensing the charity of others. Hoping to hear 
from you.’ 

So mucli for beggans of tlio middle and working 
classes : the ordinary street beggar belongs to an 
entirely separate au<l indepemleiit organisation. 
He has a language and a S 3 \stem of his own by 
which he informs his fellows of the A'uteuble 
value’ of towns and of the dispositions of indi- 
viduals livi!ig mi his line of nmrch. OOicial 
iiive.stigatioiis have shown that begging has been 
the profession of the same family for several 
generations in succession, and although they 
always protest they are anxious to work ‘ if they 
can get it,’ a very casual examination of their 
hands reveals the fact that they never have used 
them in manual labour. Many of them manage 
to live uncommonly well. A beggar once called 
at my sister’s house and declared, witli a whine, 
that he was starving ; my sister offered him the 
half of a loaf, but this lie spurned and said in 
anything but a whining tone, H’m nob bread 
hungry !’ 

A few years since a tramp was brought before 
the magistrates at Falmouth charged with begging, 
and was discharged on his undertaking to leave 
the town. Before leaving tlie dock this beggar 
was asked by a magistrate how long he had been 
in the town, and replied that he had been there 
three days. ^ And how much d<i you consider Fal- 
. touth to- be vvoiHi for your business 1’ MVell,’ 
said' the fellow, consider Falmouth is worth 
’fifteen shillings if well peeked (picked) ; and I 
ought to have had anotlier day.’ 

, \ We don’t usually look for poetry ’ in Govern- 
ment Beports, ,,but in Mr Fleming’s Eeport 
to tha Local Government Board for 1894-95 the 


following stanza occurs ; it was copied from the 
wall of a vagrant ward by the inspector : 

‘ Here lie.s a poor beggar who always w^as tired, 

For he lived in a world where too much is required ; 
Friends, grieve not for me that Death dotli us sever, 
For I am going to do nothing for ever and ever.’ 

A very objectionable method of begging is 
that adopted by secretaries and others on behalf 
of various charitable institutions. Their plan 
is to look through the subscription lists of other 
charities, and to persecute the more liberal con- 
tributors. Of course this is the easiest wa}^, but 
a more just method would he to use such lists of 
contributors for the purpose of seeing wluit names 
are absent whicli should be there, and then to 
follow such people up until they recognised their 
duty. Of course this method involves labour, 
and invites unpleasant rejoinders from persons 
muiccustomed to giving ; but, if persevei^ed in, it 
would in many cases be productive of much good 
by opening the hearts of many who have been 
content hitherto to adinii’e generosity in others, 
and who have never felt that there is as iniich 
joy in giving as in ‘getting.’ ‘Beggars’ of this 
description would do well to bear in mind that 
although there are many who give because they 
feel it their duty to give, there are perhaps more 
who give because it is the custom or fashion to 
do so, and when the latter class find themselves 
flooded with applications for money as a result of 
tlieir liberalit}^ in a particular cause in which 
they are interested, they become disgusted and 
close their hearts and purses together. 

It would be possible to extend these experiences 
ad infinihim, hut I will close with an anecdote I 
once read of a rich man who too readily complied 
with demands similar to those I have described, 
and who came to grief and poverty in coiise- 
(pience. His friends made a collection on his 
behalf, and lie spent a portion of the money in 
causing a monument to be prepared for his own 
grave. On the monument was a figure holding a 
‘ chopper ’ in its hand, and this was the inscription 
beneath : 

‘ He wlio gives away all before lie is dead, 

Let him take this chopper and chop oft’ his head.’ 


M Y KAFFIR 

By John Arthuh BAPvitY. 

IN TWO CHxiPTERS— CHAPTER I. 

An ideal night in the Indian Ocean, with the 
stars looking as big as saucers, throbl3ing away 
up there in the blue from one horizon to the 
other ; and the sea, a wondrous mass of iri- 
descence through which the sharp fore-foot of 
the Cape Liner shears, sometimes with a noise 
like the tinkling of niimherles.s little glass bells, 
at others with a hoarse rush that casts great 
blobs and flakes of living light into the air, to 
fall again in radiant showers of opalescent beauty 
into the creaming mass that glows and seethes 
under the bows. ' 

The wind was right aft, and the fore-staysail, 
hauled down, made a comfortable nest on the 
fok’sle-head. In the folds of this I lay back 
ami smoked, gazing now on the wonderftil 
spectacle, outboard, now np at the big lamp that 
hung from the fore-topmast-stay, looking mean 
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ami yellow, by contrast, under the pure star- 
light, and wondered mightily the while whether 
I should ever find my Kaffir. 

In vain I had attempted to raise a loan upon 
him in Melbourne, where, after a series of mis- 
chances, I hatl, one winter, found myself re- 
markably hard up. 

Wliut people I knew— very few — who had any 
money laughed cheerfully at my prolierell 
security, and refused to invest. Even those who 
had no money-— the great majority — lauglie<l also. 
With OUG exception ; he was a newspaper-man — 
at least he wasn't permanently on any stuff-— 
but was what is vaguely known as a ‘litemry 
contributor,’ And he paid my passage in that 
White Star boat and gave me a few shillings 
over, leaving himself and his wife and family 
pretty well cleaned out until pay-night 

But Osborne had the spice of romance, 
accentuated in his case by dabbling in psycho- 
mancy, odic forces, and such stuffi Also, just 
then, he had constant employment, along the : 
wharves, lumping cargo at one shilling per hour, 
and sixpence overtime. And he was, into the 
bargain, expecting a boom in the literary-con- j 
tributor business. Evidently that was the only 
thing that made Iiiiii uneasy at leaving Australia. 
He was afraid the boom might commence during 
his absence, and when he would be unable to 
take advantage of it 

‘Anyhow, there ’.s “copy” in the business, 
old man, if there’s nothing else,’ said he, as 
he ran over from the ‘Loch Lee,’ alongside 
which famous clipper he was slinging bales of 
wool, to say good-bye. ‘Still, if I were you, 
in spite of the odic premonitions you have told 
me HO much about, I wouldn’t be too sanguine 
with regard to dropping across that nigger. Five 
years, you know, is a good time to have neglected 
him. Still, I have hopes. So long ! And 
good luck 1’ Yes, it was almost five years to the 
(lay since, weary and disheartened by a run of 
bad fortune, 1 had come in with a prospecting 
party from Bechuanaland, and, ])erfoi’ce, taken 
a job with a Dutch farmer not far from where 
Johannesburg was, even then, growing into a 
city on the Hand of Wliite Water. 

My boss wasn’t a bad sort of fellow — for a 
Boer. But if I had not been able to speak a 
little Jdutch, I should never have .stood a show 
of getting work from liim. After a few mouths, 
it liappeiietl that he and scjiue others unule a 
long trek down to the Bay (Fort Elizabeth). 

I went, too, and was glad of the clmnce, 
for I was getting tired of life on the graH.s 
veldt ; tired of scabby mutton and square gin, 
and of having nobody to talk to but ‘Aunts’ 
and ‘ Uncles,’ and big-headed young Dutch 
bucks full of gas and blow at the expense of 
‘ Britishers.’ 

Camping one night on the Vaal River, a 
Kaffir, old and evidently very ill, cuine up and 
begged for something to eat. 

But the Boers only swore at him for a black 
scliBpsd ; and one of them gave tlie poor wretch 
a, cut over the legs with his bullock-whip that 
made him jump again. Then he went away and 
lay down * under a great, shad 3 % broad-leaved 
tree .some three hundred yards from our camp. 
After supper I carried him a quart of tea and 
something to eat. 




But he was too far gone to do anything but 
.sip the warm sweet sfcuif ; eat he could not. 
He, hov^ever, was very grateful. 

‘Yon are a good man, ila.s.s*,’ said he. ‘Not 
like those Dutch aasvo(j(4s (vultures) over yomler, 

I am a Swazi, and thougiit to die in Uiv own 
hxml, and lo, I die* wdicre I lie. But before I 
go 1 will make you p-ich. Never moutbfuls of 
drink shall be paid for like the.se. LLsten. my 
son I Two moons ago I wmrked in the 
Company’s Kraal, and dug for tlu^ while stones 
that shine iu the dark when the white iiuiu 
polishes them, and are worth many cattle ami 
many guns. 

It came to ])ass that on a day 1 found four — 
ftnir, mark you — all at mice. Two were big as 
the bigge.st mealie-ears, and two were bigger 
again. Clo.se beside each other tluiy lay in' the 
nest that they xvere born in at the iiiaking of 
the world, and there, my son, I found them, 
even I, old Goza, whom the Bale Alan (death) 
hath gripped. And a.s 1 picked them up, so, 
one after the other, I swallowed them. And 
now thc}^ light up, may be, tbe diukness of my 
b(dly. But they are sharp and cold, I feel tluim 
even now !’ And a grin passed like a sudden 
flicker of firelight into a dark cormn’ across the 
wrinkled leathery old face as he putted his naked 
stomach. 

‘Ay,’ he continued, as I stared at him, then 
gave him another mouthful of tea, ‘ I swallowed 
them. And high though the fence and watch- 
ful the guaiMls, I escaped from the big Kraal, 
Take them, iiiy .son. \Yuuld that I had nevei*' 
seen them ; very heavy they be in the new 
nest that they have made for themselves. 
Hearken 1 when I go, which will happen when 
tlie lirst light shines across the veldt behind 
yonder kr>p])ie,’ motioning kuvards a peculiar 
flat-topped hill .some rpuirter of a mile aw.w, 
‘and the an&mijAs have laagered-^ip and gone, 
turn back from them, and cornu here, and cut 
into me quickly, and take (»ui the four white 
.stones — .stay, you may feel them even now 1’ 
And he seized my hand and pressed it hard 
again, St hi.s stomacli, and peered into my face 
with eyes fast h>siiig their life and fire. 

But I ccuild feel nutliing, and I said so. 

‘I cau !’ replied he, smiling grimly. 

‘Bury me where I lie, white man,’ lie con- 
tiimed. ‘See, I (dio.s.e the spot clear of roots, so 
lliat waiter may not follow them into the grave 
and give the jackals food before their time. 
Bury me as I sit, and facing the sun, so that 
mj^ .spirit may walk straight to its mvn hind, 
PronuHe me '"this thing, my son, and on a 
day, not too distant, it shall be very well with 
thee.’ 

I promised the poor old chap of course, and 
he seemed as pleased as Pinich ; and as I left 
him he started humming a strange sort of 
chant. Listening for awhile, J went on, and 
turned into hammock swung under the 
di.«selboom of our ivagon. 

Knowing, a.s I did, that almost all Kaffir.s are 
liars of high degree, I didn’t feel inclined to put 
much faiLli" in the diamond business. Aloreover, 
1 had no wi. 9 li to lose my passage, as assuredly 
w’ould be tli(j case if I lagged behind to dissect 
my friend. Also, he had chosen the most 
awkward pos.sibIe time in which to die— just 
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,as everybody was on the alert to in.span aial 
prepare for the clay^s trek. 

Blit perhaps the heaviest argument of all against 
the likelihood of the thing consisted in the fact 
of my having seen the fence be said he had 
climbed— the big barrier that the illicit diamond 
hnyers had forced the De Beers Company to 
erect around their shoal of amalgamated mines 
— fourteen feet of galvanised iron with three 
barbed wires strained along the top of it. Why, 
a lii^ard could i/t have scaled it, much less a 
worn-out old Kaffir !-— we call them all Kaffirs 
tliere, Poiidos, Bastitos, Bechuanas, Griqiias, and 
the rest. However, as 1 turned over and fell 
asleep, I detei’mined to at least go across in the 
morning, and if he had pegged out, p he said ^ 
lie would, bury him as 1 promised, diamonds or 
no diamonds. 

I slept late, and was only awakened by old 
Com Hendricks shaking me. ^Almachte!^ he 
growled, ‘Arise, and don’t let the blessed sun of 
the Lord God roast you alive ! ’ 

Until after breakfast there was no chance to 
slip away ; for, like the others, I had my share 
of camp duty to perform. 

But at last I managed to get over to tlie 
tree. Sure enough, there lay my Kaffir, already 
stiiTeiiing, with the flies beginning to swarm in 
black clouds about him. 

However, going to the wagon, I got a spade 
and a pick, and despite the jeers and laughter 
of the Boers, when they saw what my intentions 
were, I planted the poor old beggar pretty deep, 
huddled up, and with his face towards Swazi- 
land. Just at that time I didn’t feel inclined 
to do any more towards proving my legacy. 

Perhaps, as I trampled the earth upon him, 
some faint notion possessed me of returning in 
the future ; for I took hearings from the big 
tree, noticing especially, as I did so, a curious 
ti’iangukir patch of white stone near the summit 
of the koppie. 

But in Algoa Bay I got a ship and came 
across to Australia, and as the years passed the 
remembz’ance of the incident grmv w^eaker ; 
still, strange to say, at long intervals a 
sort of feeiing would momentarily seize upon 
me, taking full possession of my mind, and 
urging me vehemently to go and dig iij) what 
was waiting for me under the old tree. 

It was a haunting sort of sensation, quite too 
vague to define, a kind of small pressing inward 
1 voice that kept on telling me that I was a fool 
I for neglecting such a chance of fortune. But 
i as I noticed that the phenomenon generally 
occurred when I was hard up, I put it down 
to^ natural causes. Osborne, however, was other- 
wise impressed, ascribed it to ‘a reaction of 
psychic will-matter/ and wrote a paper on it. 

‘ Indeed, if it had not been for that kindly 
enthusiast I hardly think I should ever have 
been ^ bound Africa- ward to look for a five-year- 
,, pM dead Kaffir. 

. And as I lay on the fok’sle-head and smoked, 
and thoiight of what an awfully forlorn sort 
hi hope it was, growing more forlorn and more 
^ idqiibfcfnl-' ,with Bvery gliding heave of the big 
; steamer that brought the testing of it nearer. 

I got up, and, knocking the ashes out of my 
pipe' on the capstan, called myself a fool and 
ser^ml other things. ;It was the purpose with 


which I had started away that appeared so much 
more idiotic here, within eight hundred miles 
of Cape Agulhas, than it had done on Sandridge 
pier. 

Amongst the saloon passengers Was a Mr 
Johnston, formerly a free-selector in New Bouth 
■\^hiles. He had emigrated many years ago to 
South Africa; and there, after some time spent 
ill hunting and digging, he finally settled on a 
large farm in the Transvaal, where in those 
eaily days good land was to be had for lialf- 
a-crown an acre. 

He was a big, jolly, frank, outspoken man 
of about fifty-eight, a widower, with , one child, 
a pretty girl of eighteen, who accompanied him. 
And he waxs now returning to his 'adopted 
country with a fine selection of stud rams and 
ewes for his flocks up there on the high veldt 
of the African tableland. In my former 
xvanderings I had often heard his name men- 
tioned as a ‘suspect,’ and an object of dislike 
to the Boer government at Pretoria. Indeed 
during the tvar he was more than once nearly 
shot "out of hand, not only for his opposition 
to being ‘ commandeered,’ but for the remarkably 
free way in wdiich he aired bis opinions on 
the subject of Boer and Basuto-— Diitcli liege 
though he nominally was. 

Ha]3pening once to attract his notice by 
something 1 said respecting the sheep, whilst 
I watched him feeding them, w^e used often 
after tliat to have a yarn together, 

With pretty Mary Johnston I also exchanged 
at odd times a word or two when she lire ugh t 
for’ard dainties for her pet - owe. And one 
day, ill very rough weather, the vessel, diving, 
took a tremendous sea over her fuk’sle-head, 
and Mary, venturing alone along the deck, was 
cauglit by the rushing torrent, and swept like 
a feather into the main-rigging. Luckily, to 
escap{3 a -wetting, I liad jumped upon one of 
the main-hatch slieep-pens. It was a lung hound 
from there int:o the rigging ; but in those days 
I was young and siiiart, and I managed it just 
as the weiglit of -water -was proving too much 
for her. Another minute and she wuuild have 
lot go and been carried overboard. It really 
was a narrow shave, so narrow’- that the skipper, 
w’atehing from the bridge, grew" pale and 
trembled, thinking that all w-as over, as liis 
fingers pushed the telegraph to ‘ Stop.’ 

Old Johzistoii didn’t say much. But I felt 
that if I should w'ant a" friend in Africa, I 
had one ready-made-— perhaps a couple. 

‘Come up and see us, and stay with us,’ said 
lie, some days afterwards. ‘ I ’ve got two places, 
you knowq now". But I ’m mostly at the old 
one, near Ermelo. Come whenever it suits you, 
and I il promise you shan’t be sorry ; I ’ve got 
to take these jumbiicks right round by Durban 
in the coasting steamer, or I’d say come at 
once. But there ’s only Kaffirs at home. Hoxv- 
ever, remember you’re expected sooner or 
later, and the sooner the better.^ 

^ And when Mary shook hands -with me, and 
timidly seconded "her father’s invitation, .there 
w’as a look of shy pleasure and earnestness in 
her browm eyes that sent a ciirioxis thrill to 
my heart. 

And presently, whilst w’e rounded the Green 
Cape Light,.. and glided . slowly into full view 
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of the white houses lying cuddled up under 
the shadow of the mighty rock, old J ohnston 
came forward again, and asked me point-blank 
if fifty pounds would be of any use, just as 
a loan, for a few months, or a year or so. 
Because, if that should happen to be the case, 
I had ‘only to say the word, my boy.^ 

Of course they knew I wasn’t quite a Eoths- 
child, travelling steerage. But I had no in- 
tention of allowing anybody to discover liow 
really hard itp I was, ‘ least of all the John- 
stons. So I merely thanked him for his kind 
offer, and said that I had enough for present 
purposes ; which was strictly true -— - only the 
present was limited. 

Curiously enough, when once ashore, I didn’t 
seem to be in any hurry to seek the spot where 
lay my fortune. And, in spite of several re- 
currences of the impalpable sensation before 
alluded to, I stayed pottering about the town. 

At last, in that snug hostel, the ‘George,’ I 
one day met an old mate who was just re- 
turning to the diggings after the inevitable 
spree. He knew, so he said, of some alluvial 
up Eiistenburg way, and pressed me to accom- 
pany him. 

So I went. The place turned out bare tucker. 
Butj after a lot of knocking about, w^e did 
happen to drop on a patch that gave us a 
hundred pounds each by the time it was worked 
out. 

Then Jack Williams, ray companion, got a bad 
touch of fever, and wc both cleared off to 
Johannesburg for a spell. 

Being in funds again, I had quite forgotten 
my mouldering Kaffir, lying all the wliile 
not very far away, just on the edge of shade, 
and clear of root* channels, waiting patiently 
with his face towards Swaziland. 

^Thcn, one afternoon, returning from the 
hospital, where I had been to see how Williams 
was getting on, whom should I rim against but 
Jolmston, 

The first salutations over. ‘ Come along,’ 
said he, ‘ I ’m off home to-morrow to the new 
place near Klerksdorp. Mary’s there; and 
she ’ll be glad to see you. Come you must 1 ’ 

For a while I hesitated. Williams I knew 
was going back to Capetown directly he got 
better ; so that really there was nothing to 
keep me. Then I thought of Mary, and con- 
sented. 

Early next morning we started in a buggy 
drawn by two capital horses. 

During the second day’s journey the country 
began to look changed, although it %vas faintly 
familiar ; and I presently realised that we bail 
struck very nearly into the old track over 
which I travelled’ with the Boers more than 
five years ago^ 

But so great were the^ alterations in the 
landscape, that for some time I doubtful. 
Everywhere the ground had been rooted up by 
.prospectors ; then, after a bit, the mullock heaps 
disappeared, giving way to farms and fences 
dotted over the level grass veldt, with here and 
there plantations of blue gum saplings. 

‘ Lota of colonials round these parts,’ saiil my 
companion, pointing to the snug homesteads 
„with a smile of satisfaction. ‘We’ve secured 
amongst m most of this district— bought it 


from the sliiftless Boers with their scabby docks 
and lazy, dirty ways. Ho (in answer "to my 
f|nesiion), there’s no gold been found, so far. 
These old shafts, back yonder, are wdiero 
they’ve been looking for a lost lead from one 
of the big mines at the Pamd-*-tlie 
But apparently it didn’t come this way.’ 


M I H I A T U R E M A C H I N E E Y., . 

The summer visitors who go to admire such 
stupendous works as the Forth Bridge, or the 
Manchester Canal, are justly struck by the vast 
magnitude of the operatiouB, but few of tliem 
are aware that equal, and sometimes superior 
skill 19 shown at the other end of the scale. 
The one needs to be viewed through a tele- 
scope, the other through a microscope, before 
one can judge of its proportion.^ and harmony. 

Owing to the great increase in maiiuiacturing 
operations conducted hy machinery, Ave have of 
late years seen many models of ’steanuengincs 
of various kinds in "the shop windows: loco- 
motives that will run on a table, or on the 
floor, dragging a tiny train of cnrriage53 and 
wagons ; little steamboats Ibat will make tbeir 
way tlirongli the water as fast as one can w’alk ; 
or little factory engines that may he attached to 
other machinery .such as pumps or circular saws. 
These models have all the necessary fittings 
to enable them to do their wuwk ; but the}^ 
are not modeb in the stidct sense of the term, 
but rather miniature engines. By ‘models’ is 
understood an exact reproduction in niiniainre 
of something carried out on a large scale. In 
many cases, however, the model is made first | 
from the designs projected on paper, and then 
it serves occasionally to correct defects hitherto 
unnoticed. Such models are very diflicult indeed 
of exeention, and exceedingly co.sily ; hence they 
are confined cither to the show-room or drawing- 
room of tlio engineer, or to the glass case of a 
museum. 

Talking of museums, since the destruction of 
the Patents Museum at Washington by fire, 
there are two collections only where these 
models may he seen to perfection. One is the 
Bchool of Arts and Trades in Paris; the other 
is in the South Kensington kfirseum in London. 
The latter is now supreme, thanks to the 
liberality of the heads of great industries and 
to the ’kindness of private individiiak Tin's 
collection owes its origin to the painstaking 
ability of the late Mr Bennett Wooderoffc, for- 
merly librarian of the Patent Office. Thrust at 
first into a wretched leaky shed, tlie curiosities 
were packed away in such close order that, 
literally, there was not room to turn round — 
yet these overcroivded cases field the germs of all 
that has made England prosperous. They have 
now, however, been removed into well-lighted 
galleries that, I suppose, are as good as tlie 
British public will ever wish for in its national 
buildings. 

Tiiere may be seen the engine of the boat ^ 
that went by steam on Dalswinton lake a cen- 
tury ago, and a model of the famous Clmrlatte 
Dimlasy made from fragments of the old 
steamer. But the chief attraction is the number ■ 
of models- of our great ocean steamships and . 
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Hence tliese models are much in demand, and 
are very valuable investments to a business man. 
This class of work used to be done entirely 
by watchmakers. So far as workmanship went, 
their models were very good; but they had 
not the knowledge of practical engineering to 
enable them to correctly follow out tlie ideas 
of an Invenbr—which, to put it mildly, are 
rather unintelligible, except, in tlie rare case 
that he is himself an engineer. ! 

That became a distinct trade is due chielly 
to an accident that befell a man engaged in a 
large engineer’s establislmient in London some 
forty years ago. He was a very highly skilled 
mechanic, and was entrusted with very delicate 
work at good pay. But he had the misfortune 
to be attacked by a partial paralysis which de- 
prived him entirely of the use of his legs, wliile 
it left his arms quite unimpaired. From that 
time he was confined to his chair; so, like a 
brave man, he determined to devote himself 
to such engineering work as was possible in 
that state. Even the small work he had for- 
merly been accustomed to handle was now out 
of the question, and he therefore turned his 
attention to miniature models — I ought rather 
to say microscopic, for it was impossible to 
make out their parts without a magnifier. 
The Work he turned out would need a volume 
to describe it. His masterpieces were two 
models-*- the engines of the PP^arrior ironclad, 
and the (?rea^ Britain steamship, ship and 
engines. The first - named model was certainly 
the most tiny pair of engines the world has seen, 
or probably will see. They stood on a three- 
penny piece, and that same coin balanced tliem 
in the scales. Every detail was there in its 
exact proportion, and it worked at a most 
amazing speed when simply blown with the 
breath. 

The other model w’as equally unique as being 
the smallest steamship ever seen. Tlie ship was 
eight inches long, and its screw propeller w’as 
.scarcely larger than a pea. Its whole weight 
was ail ounce and a quarter when ready for sea. 
The engines weighed less than half an ounce. 
It wa.s 'a .sight to see that tiny ship ploughing 
her way across a wash-hand basin 1 

Another man, eminent in this field of en- 
gineering, was Jiibez Jame.s. One of his chefs 
d^ceuvre has been frequently exhibited. It was 
a luoilel of an engineer’s factory. The whole 
was about a yard and a half square. It was 
not finished in the style of his other work, 
and therefore those of my rentiers who ^ have 
seen it must not judge of his workmanship by 
tliat It was one of the earliest of the drop- 
a-penny-in-the-slot machines that are now so 
couunoii : but it went one better, for it went 
for a halfpenny. There were lioles, however, 
for other coins up to half-a-sovereign. Well, 
you dropped in your mone}’’, and the main 
engine started at once, driving the whole range 
of shafting, and setting in motion the vast 
array of lathes, planers, slotters, shapers, and 
drills, even to the grindstone. The time it kept 
in motion depended on the amount of money 
you put in. The model was first exhibited 
at the International Exhibition of 1862, and 
subsequently it was placed in the Patents 
Hiisenm, where it was a never-failing attrac- 


tion to engineers as well ns to mere siglit-seers. 
The children, of course, ivere delighted with it, 
and they Tised to put in their own small coins 
to make it work. Latterly, I saw it again in ' 
the South Kensington Museum, but tlie essen- 
tial part of it w'as removed for some strange 
reason, known only to the authori ties in charge. 

I believe the nioiiey deposited went to Mr 
James and his family, and I am very sure 
nobody gnidgeil the outlay ; for I well recollect 
the pleasure it gave me wlien. I wa.s a little 
boy, and dropped my penny in tlie slot. Wliat 
lias become of the model since tlien is mure 
tliaii I know. 


WAS I A CO WABD1 


Was I a coward 1 Reader, you shall bear my 
story, and judge for your. self. 

Before describing the supreme moment of my 
life, when my courage was tried to the utter- 
most, it is necessary to the. right umlerstaiuling 
of my tale to give a brief accoiiiit of my early 
days. 

Dining childhood I was weak and sicldy, 
passing through several severe illnesses, the 
consequence of which was that I did not go to 
school till some two years after the usual age ; 
and aU thi.s time I had been much coddled at 
home, and carefully kept from seeing anything 
of the rough side of life. Perhaps this accounts 
for my great weaknes.s, which was an ab.solute 
horror of fighting or rough usage of any sort- 
even an unkiinl or harsli word would make me 
miserable for a day or two afterwards. 

With this weakne.ss .strong upon me, I was 
sent to a rough - and - tumble old-fashioned 
grammar sdiool, where the boys had to figlit 
hard and often before tliey^ could command 
any respect or peace ; and life was hardly en- 
durable for those poor boys who, like myself, 
dreaded the ordeal of battle. Addiid to fcli-iH, we 
were liulf-sturvcil, and all our pockefc-nioney 
used to go in buying Rjod, ebiefiy black pinbliiu,^.*^ 
(reader, do you know what they are ?) to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger. 

With ail my fear of tigliting, there wms no 
fear of danger in other ways. If there was any 
daring thing to be done, incurring risk to limbs 
or even life, I was ainongat the foremost to 
undertake it. For instance, we used to be kept 
carefully ■within bounds, and were never allowed 
outside the playground, so our only ^chance o£ 
procuring any extra food was by getting out of 
one of the bedroom windows at niglit,^ when 
everybody else had gone to bed, and going up 
into the town. To do this, we had to walk 
along a narrow shoot, and then w-ith the help 
of an old vine, climb dowm a descending 
pipe. This I could do without the least fear, 
though a slip at the top meant almost certain 
death. But when it came to fighting, it was j 
quite a different matter I I would do every- 
thing I possibly could to avoid it ; and when 
forced to fight, as I sometimes was, I fought 
badly, and always got the worst of it. ^ In 
justice to myself, I must say that I believe 
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jtiiy dislike to giving puiiisliinent -was rpiite as 
great as my dread of receiving it. As a result, 
iiiy first two years at school were years of' 
misery; still during that rough time health 
and strength increased, and as I became very 
good at all games, particularly cricket and foot- 
ball, I lived down the bad name I had got for 
want of pluck. 

Strange to say, wdth all my fear of fighting, 
as I grew up, my one great desire was to be- 
come a soldier. I studied with avidity all the 
i books which told of the great soldiers and 

^ sailors of the early part of the century. Well- 
; ington, Na]->oleou, Nelson, Napier, Cochrane, and 

■ the like were my heroes ; and ray parents, 
after a time, finding I -was bent upon entering 

' the army, took me away from the old graumiar 
' school, and gave me a military education, 

' and in due time I was gazetted to' an infantry 
regiment. 

I It w’as the year 1852. Europe and the world 
I in general seemed to be in a state of profound 
! peace, and as far as man could judge, war was 
! never farther away than it seemed then. Con- 
sequently, no fear of my ability to perform 

well a soldier’s part in battle marred my joy 
at donning Her Majesty’s uniform, and I set to 
w'ork hard to learn all the details of a soldier’s 
life, and even studied tactics and strategy on 
niy own account. 

As there was no fighting to be . done, and as 
I was good at nearly everything else, a fair 
; shot, a daring rider across countiy, and a 
I good-tempered fellow to boot, I soon became a 
popular man in ni}’' regiment. 

1 had one special ehiun, Charlie Seton. He 
was a sub of about the same standing as myself, 
a splendid felloiv in every way, six feet in height, 
and a perfect specimen of manly Saxon beauty ; 
broad-shouldered, well-proportioned, with curly 
auburn hair and bright blue eyevS, : and tlie 
brightest, cheeriest, pluckiest fellow I ever had 
the good fortune to know. The only thing 
Charlie was not good iit was his drill) and iii 
that 1 ^vas often able to help him, as we were ; 
generally working near each other, and T, from | 
sheer luve of the work, had very soon got my 
drill by lieart. But though 1 knew my 
drill better than he, I was quite sure Charlie 
would lead liis men better in action. In many 
a hard-fought cricket match, and in many a 
hard run, we were together, and if by any 
chance either could do the other a good turn, 
it was alway.s done. 

Time went on, and little Glouds arose on the 
political horizon, and then one day, as we were 
just going on parade, I saw the newsboys in a 
State of great excitement, and heard one crying 
‘Declaration of war with Bussia.’ It made my 
heart jump into my mouth ; and while other 
• men were rejoicing at the prospect of active 
...service, I had hard work to conceal the state 
of abject fear 1 was in. When I came olf duty, 
and’ had a chance of looking at the paper, 

„ I found, it was only a declaration of war by 
' Turkey, - in which we had not joined, so 1 
;breatlied freely again, and my spirits revived. 
The fact Was Eussiay having occupied the pro- 

■ Vinces of Moldavia and Wallacliia, which at 
‘ that time' belonged -to Turkey, the Turks had 
. ho’ ! choice ' but to fight or ' see their whole 


country overrun by the Bussian hordes. The 
ostensible cause of the Rus.sian advance was to 
protect the Greek Christians at Jerusalem— the 
real cause was a desire to get hold of one more 
slice of Turkish territory. The war between 
Turkey and Bussia broke out in October 1853, 
and for some time England looked on and did 
nothing, and my peace of mind returned. I 
began ' to think that England would do the 
looking on, and nothing else. At this time I 
tried with all my might to shake off my ter- 
I rible weakness, but it was no use ; the more I 
; thought about it, the more my fears of fighting 
and "death increased, so at last I gave up 
thinking about it as the best thing I could 
do. 

Some months passed, and then came an even- 
ing I well remember. Mess was just over, and 
we were lighting our cigars, and those of us 
wlio had been out hunting (there had been a 
splendid run that day) were recounting our ad- 
ventures, when a grim old sergeant entered, and 
saluting, handed some desjiatches to our clear old 
colonel. It was an unusual occurrence, and all 
eyes were turned on the old man, and I noticed 
that he looked very grave as lie read ; but when 
he had finished I saw a bright proud smile 
come over his face as lie rose and said : ‘ Gentle- 
men, I regret to tell you that England and 
France have this day been forced to declare 
war against Bussia.’ Something like a cheer 
ran round the table, in which, do sixve my life, 
I could not have joined ; but nobody noticed 
me. Baising his hand for silence, the colonel 
continued : ^ Yes, gentlemen, I know, like good 
soldiers, you are longing for active service, and 
it has been the hope of my life to have the 
honour of leading my fine regiment into action, 
but still war is a terrible thing, not to be 
lightly entered on. I sujipose you all know 
that our regiment is almost the first on the list 
for active service, so we may be called on to be 
off at a day’s notice.’ Shortly aftei'wards the 
colonel rose and left the table, beckoning to the 
major and adjutant to follow liiin, and very 
soon afterwards all the senior officers left the 
table, and we subs were left to our own devices, 
and a roaring time ^ve had of it. More cham- 
pagne was ordered, and -war songs, with rattling 
choruses and noisy applause, were the order of 
the day. For once in my life I found myself 
drinlcing champagne for the sake of getting 
what is called ‘ Dutch courage ; ’ it had the 
desired effect, and soon I was as noisy and ri 2 :)e 
for mischief as any of the rest. After a time 
we found the me.ss-room oppressive, and agreed 
to sally out, and see what fun could be got out 
of the streets of the quiet country town in 
which we were quartered. As -we entered the 
barrack square, we found to our surprise that 
it was full of our own men, a very unusual 
thing at that hour. The sight rather sobered 
us, and the senior sub asked what it meant. 
A sergeant came forward, and said that the 
men had heard all sorts of rumours of war, and 
were in a state of great excitement, and he 
would be much obliged, if we were at liberty 
to do so, if we would tell them what had 
happened. ‘I think, gentlemen,' he added, ‘they 
would go more quietly to their quarters if they 
are told.' He was answered that the news was 
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no secret, and tliat England and France Lad 
declared war against Eussia. Tlie men raised a 
wild cLeer, but to my ears it sounded ratlier 
hollow ; and somehow when we got out of the 
barracks half tlie fun seemed knocked out of 
us, and we did not do much more than give 
the townspeople some harmless chah. To he 
sure, Charlie danced a polka in the market- 
place with a gipsy woman, while an old man 
seated on a barrel played the fiddle. But then 
Charlie was bound to do something out of ^ the 
common, though there was no harm in liis fun ; 
and we ended rather tamely by going cptietly 
back to our rpiarters earlier tlian usual. 

A few days after this came orders to march 
to our port of embarkation, where a transport 
was waiting to take us in tb,e first place to 
Malta. Nothing occurred worthy of note till we 
were half-way across the Bay of Biscay. Then 
one morning, when it was blowing rather stifily 
from the west with a high sea, tliere was a cry 
of ‘ man overboard.’ I was on deck at the time, 
right aft, talking to Charlie, but most of the 
fellows were below, hardly able to crawl out of 
their berths. Looking over the side, I vsaw one 
of our own men struggling in the water. Two 
life-belts had already been thrown to him, hut 
Ijeing unable to swim, he could not reach them, 
and it was evident he must drown long before a 
boat could reach him ; for though our engines 
were reversed, we should carry our way another 
quarter of a mile. I was a strong swimmer, so 
seizing a life-belt that was close to my hand, I 
dropped overboard jnst as the man had passed. 
A few strokes brought me to liim, and tlieii 
came the difiicult job of getting the belt over 
him, for the man was struggling dangerously. 

I managed it at last, when he was nearly 
drowned, for it was not till then he had the 
sense to see that his best plan was to Iceep (piiet. 
When I looked about for the ship, .she seemed 
a very long way olY, and often we lost sight of 
her altogether as we sank d<jwn between the 
waves. 1 was getting exhausted myself ; the life- 
belt would only support one, so I looked round 
for another, and fortunately there was one not far 
off. I. swam to it, and after getting my arms 
through it, returned to my man, and stayed 
quietlV by him waiting for help. It ivas a 
trying^ time, for it was rpiite possible they might 
iniss us in tlie heavy sea that was nmiiing. 
But I V as pleased to see, as we ^ rose on ^ a 
wave, tliat there was an officer high up in 
the rigging signalling, which showed me that 
a boat had already put off, and that the officer 
could still see us. At last we saw the boat, 
but slie was not heading for us ; then we lo.st 
sight of her, but the next time saw^ her 
slie was nearer. I shouted ■with all my might; 
my shout was answered, and two minutes later 
we were hauled on hoard. 

Poor Private Jones collapsed in the bottom 
of the boat, but I was not much the worse, 
only very cold. As "we came near the vessel 
the captain sung out, ^ Have you got them 
both?’ The answering shout of ‘Yes, all 
right,’ was hardly given, when such a cheer 
ai‘Ose from over eight hundred men as I never 
expect to hear again ; and as we came up the 
side, our old colonel came forward and shook 
hands with me, saying: ‘ Well and bravely done, 


sir ; 1 am proud of you.’ As I -was making 
my way below, Charlie gave me such a slap 
on tlie back as nearly sent me on ray no.se ou 
the deck, saying : ‘ Splendidly done, old fellow. 

I knew the man was saved when you went over 
for him. I would have come with you, but you 
know I am a poor sw'iimner, and 1 should only 
have drowned myself without saving the man/ 
Poor Jones came to thank me next moriiing 
for a life saved. I told him he might very 
likely have a chance of doing tlie same for me 
before we saw home again. 

In due lime we arrived at ^Yherc we 

were detained many w'oeks. While inoBt of our 
fellows were fretting to get on, I confess I was 
cpiite contented to stay where I was ; I quite 
enjoyfid my visit to the island and ail the 
strange scenes to be witnessed there. 

Troops were constantly pouring in, and after 
a time several Frenclq regiments joined us, | 
creating considerable interest and curiosity' ; 
amongst our men, for Tommy Atkins Yvas very i 
anxious to stand treat on every possible occa- 
sion to his new friends. 

At last we w'ere off again, and our destina« 
tion this time was Gallipoli. This did not alarm 
me much, as it Yvas certain there ■was no fighting 
to he done there; and \xq seemed to he going 
so leisurely towards the seat of ‘war that I 
began to be very much of opinion that there 
Yvoukl be no fighting at all, and lliat we were 
only making a demonstration in force for poli- 
tical purposes. I shall not dw’ell on oiu* stay at 
Gallipoli. We had not been there long before 
■we 'Were ordered up to Scutari, still iar from 
danger; but after a short stay there, ywe were 
ordered to embark for Varna. This looked 
really like getting near the seat of war, and my 
miserable ■weakness returned to some extent, but; 

I had so much to do that 1 had not time to 
dwell on it. . 

Arrived at Yarna, we found everything at 
first in the wildest confusiom but after a time 
out of cliaos came order, i.’he English troops 
W'ere not quartered in the town, but at several 
points farther iiihiud. Here for about throe 
month B we remained kicking ^ our heels, doing 
absolutely no good to our friends or' harm to 
our enemies ; but we had not hoeii there long 
before we bad a more terrible foe to fight thaii 
the Russians. Tiie cholera broke out amongst 
us, at first sligbtly, but 'very soon severely ; our 
field hospitals filled to overflmving, and our 
poor doctors worked day and night to save and 
x’elieve the sufferers till they themselves "^vere 
ready to drop from sheer fatigue. 

One evening onr doctor, hb good a fellow 
as ever stepped, came inkqiny tent and threw 
himself down in a cane chair in a state of utter 
exhaustion; I mixed a stiff glass of grog and 
made liim drink it, and then, got hmi to light 
his pipe and puli himself together. He told me 
it was heartrending work, that they had nc^t 
half enough doctors, and nothing like enough 
nurses, and that men were dying daily wlio, in 
all pirobability, would have lived with a little 
careful nursing, which alas 1 could not be given 
them. I asked him if I could he of any help, 
for, if so, I was quite willing to come and do 
what I could when oft duty. Tlie doctor , 
thought for a minute, and then said : ‘ No. it 
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is my duty to risk my life from contagion in 
the hospitals, yours to risk your life from the 
bullets of the eueiny, if we ever get a sight 
of them. It would not he fair to let you take 
the double risk/ 'VYhen I insisted, and told 
liim I h/id no fear of contagion, he admitted 
that any help was worth having just at that 
time. Accordingly I arranged to begin the 
next day. For several weeks, till a sufficient 
number of nurses arrived, I attended regularly 
when oif duty, and I believe was of some 
little help to" the overworked doctors. Our 
colonel came in one day to see some of his 
men and cheer them up a little, and seemed 
pleased I think to see me there, but he only 
said : ‘So I see you go in for saving life on 
land as well aa at sea.’ 

Oh what a dreary time tliafc was at Varna 1 
We came there a small army indeed, but in 
perfect health, strengtli, and discipline ; when 
we left we had lost about a tenth of our 
numljer, and many hundreds of poor fellows 
had got the seeds of disease in them which 
eventually brought them to an early grave. 

It might have been necessary from a political 
point of view to keep the army in reserve; but 
surely it should have been placed in some 
healthy spot where it might have retained its 
full strength. 


Towards the end of August there was a great 
increase in the number of vessels-of-war and 
transports oft* Vania. It was evident that 
some move was shortly to he made, and in the 
earl.y da 3 ^s of September we received orders to 
hold ourselves in readiness to embark for the 
Crimea at an hour’s notice. 

We were no\v at last about to come face to 
face with the enemy, and the result to me was 
that all my dread of battle returned in full 
force. Why should I go ami get killed while I 
was in the full enjoyment of youth, health, and 
strength, yes, ami wealth (for I was well oft) 
to boot '^ So argued my . fears, while honour 
hade me go on and do ray duty like a brave 
Englisliumii. 

On the 5th September the French began their 
embarkation. On the 7th we were ordered 
on board ship, and soon after we got under 
weigh, and left behind us phigiie-strieken Varna 
and all its horrors. I do not suppose tliere was 
a man in all that vast fleet who ever wished 
to see Varna again, or who was nut glad to go. 
Even I felt it a relief. 

We sailed and steamed to a certain point in 
the Black Sea, and there anchored out of sight 
of land. It was the rendezvous for all the 
fleets. After we arrived, ships were constantly 
coming in, till at last there was gathered to- 
gether a huge fleet of some seven hundred 
vessels, from the great nmn-of-war, carrying a 
liundred guns, to the impudent little gunboat 
■with its one sixty-eiglit pounder. When all 
\were assembled we again got under weigh, and 
soon appeared oft Eupatoria. Two or three 
/vessels were sent in to take possession of the 
place; ^ it was not fortified, no resistance was 
offered. Then we steamed away again to a 
part, of the. coast which had been decided on by 
> our cmnmanders for a landing. 


It was late in the day when \ve arrived, and 
saw before us a lovs’’ sandy coast farther to the 
south than Eupatoria and nearer to Sebastopol, 
subsequently known to our men as Old Fort. Late 
though it w^as, the landing at once commenced. 
A few Cossacks \vere to be seen galloping about 
in the distance, but it was very soon evident 
that there was no force to resist our landing, 
and by the time night fell, some twenty-five 
thousand soldiers of the British army and some 
twenty thousand Frenchmen were drawn up on 
shore; but what a landing it was! Early in 
the day the weather had been bright and fine, 
but all tills changed towards evening, when it 
came on to blow and rain heavily. No tents 
were landed that night. I supjiose our com- 
manders "were so anxious to get a strong force 
on shore to resist a possible attack that there 
was no time to do anything but land the men 
and horses. Or was it, as Charlie suggested, that 
they had determined to kill off the Weakly ones, 
and have a survival only of the fittest I 

Those who could get hold of anything to burn 
made camp fires, but many bad to go without 
even this comfort. Charlie and I got a seat 
by one poor fire, and having eaten part of our 
cold rations, lay down side by side, and got 
what rest we could with the rain pouring down 
upon us. Even Charlie’s spirits were depressed 
with the present misery. Day came at last, 
and then we found that during the night 
three poor fellows belonging to our regiment 
bad passed away: tbe cholera was following 
us, ", 

Three days were spent in landing the artillery 
and stores, the weather improved, and after the 
first night we had our tents. Then ou the lOtli 
came the order to return all tents on board 
ship ; there W’-as no help for it, but it meuut 
throwing away the last chance for many a 
weakly one. We marched early on tlie morning 
of the 19th. The day was fine, and it was a 
splendid sight to see that army of over sixty thou- 
sand men advancing in line of columns ; at first 
tbe stirring sight made me forget that it was 
possible we might be in action before, the even- 
ing. We had about fifteen miles of perfectly 
bare waterless country to cross before we got to 
our first river, the Bulganak ; the heat was 
great, and many a man fell out during that 
fifteen miles march, some never to rejoin their 
regiments. As we approaclied the Bnjganak we 
could see in the distance some of the handi- 
work of Cossacks, in the shape of burning 
villages ; they were deteinnined to leave us 
notbing worth having, and by the time we 
aiTivecl at tlie banks of the river we could 
plainly see large bodie.s of cavalry ou tlie hills 
to our left front. That sight brought back all 
ruy selfish fears again, though there was no 
immediate cause for alarm. Some of our light 
cavalry w^ere sent forvvaril to reconnoitre the 
enemy, and having advanced as near to them , 
as was necessary, were about to retire when the 
enemy’s cavalry opened out, and showed a 
battery of horse artillery in their midst. The 
battery , got into action, and I saw one horse 
and man go clown on our side, and presently 
a poor fellow was carried to the rear with a 
smashed leg— -he passed near me, and the sight 
altogether immauned me. One of our batteries 
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soon got into action against tlie enemy, and 
shortly after the Russians retired. 

"When our whole force had crossed the river 
we were ordered to halt and bivouac for tlie 
night Rations were served out, and without 
tents, and for the most part without fires, we 
lay down to^ rest Fortunately it ivas a fine 
night. Charlie and I had managed to keep a 
blanket each as well as our greatcoats, and we ' 
lay down together under them, hut neitlier of 
us could sleep. Somehow it hecame known that 
there ^ must be a great battle on the morrow. 
Charlie was wildly excited, and I was dcjiressed 
beyond measure, not so niucli by the fear of 
deatli as by the fear of disgracing myself ; and 
I almost prayed that an early bullet might take 
me off before I broke down, Charlie noticed 
my depression, and I could not help tcdling him 
something of my fears, but he scouted the idea 
at once. 

‘Don’t tell me,’ he said, ‘that the man I 
who could jump overboard in a gale of wind ; 
to save a poor fellow’s life, with every chance I 
of never getting hack again, is going to show 
the white feather before these rascally Rus- 
sians, for I won’t believe it. Come, let us go | 
to sleep ; yon are a little unstrung and tired 
out; a night’s rest will make another man of 
joi]-' ■ ■ 

Five minutes later Charlie was sleeping 
as peacefully as a little child, but it. was 
towards morning before I slept, and then I 
slept the sleep of utter exhaustion. When I 
awoke Charlie informed me that he had been 
kicking me for the last five minutes, and j 
he thought I was never going to \vake again, j 
Then a hasty breakfast was eaten, tlie order to ■ 
fall in was given, and we were on the march ! 
which was to end in the terrible battle of the | 

■ Ailmav ■ ■ I 

Close to the sea marched the French, next I 
them the Turks, and the English farther inlainh ' 
St)on after we had begun to advance, we could ; 
.see tlie heights we .should have to storm. 
Now a cloud of skirmi.yhers wei*c thrown for- 
ward to our front and left Hank, and as we 
got nearer we could see the formidable earth - 
wurk.s and batteries prepared for our reception. 

I confess that when I saw all this, and realised 
what a terrible struggle was before us, all my 
old fears came back upon me, and I sliook in 
my boots. We were halted for a considerable 
time just out of range of the Ru.ssian position | 
while the French opened the ball. I am not ; 
going to attempt to give any account of the ' 
battle, but I must say I watched with admira- } 
tion, despite my fears, the plucky way in ^ 
which the French scaled the heights on the 
right, where they were much steeper than in 
front of us ; in fact it was a regular scramble. 
Fortunately at first there was nobody to o]jpose 
them, as the Russians did not expect an attack 
from that quarter, the ascent being so steej) ; 
but when the French had got a footing on the 
top a fierce fight began. 

Now came otir turn, and we advanced towards 
the river Alma, wdiich fiowed all along the 
front of the Russian position ; and as we came 
within range, the Russian batteries opened upon 
us, and then men began to fall around me. It 
is impossible to describe wbat 1 felt, but the 
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fear of death was strong upon me, and it was 
only by a great effort of will that 1 forced 
myself to keep my place in my compuny. As 
we continued to advance, tlie lire grew hotter, 
and musketry, to which as yet we made no 
return, was added to tlie artillery fire we had 
to bear. ^ At last we ivaclied the river, and 
plunged in ; the banks on both sides were high, 
hut highest on the farther side, and higli enough 
when we were down in the river to protect us 
from the intolerable fire of the enemy, and for 
a moment we were in siifety. 1 confers that 
here I hesitated, and could not at first force 
my.self to nioiiiit the. bank. The cajitain of iny 
company bad already fallen, so tliere was no 
officer to notice my movements closely, but 1 
knew it wa.s impossible to stiiy thei’e long, and 
that I was setting a very bad example to niy 
men. Just at that moment I caught sight of 
Charlie ; he was up on the farther hank en- 
couraging his men to scramble up and come on. 

I saw liim look at me, and a sui'piised and 
])u/zled expression came over his face. It was 
enough ; 1 would rather have died a hundred 
deaths than have lost Charlie’s good opinion, 
and up I went, and cheered on my men. 
Again we advanced in tolerable order, but the 
fire of tlie enemy was more severe tlian ever 
now — heavy musketry, and the artillery firing 
gi'ape ; our men were falling fast on all si<les, 
tljough we were replying to the fire. It was 
more than I could bear, and I sliook so that 1 
C(juhl hardly hold my sword. In despair I looked 
again for Charlie, and again I saw him bright 
and cheery as ever, trying to encourage liis 
men — the next, moment I saw him fall. The 
elfect on me was instantaneous ; fear was abso- 
lutely gone ; rage, fury, and an intense desij'o 
to avenge my comrade had taken its jdace. Our 
men were hanging back as well they might, for 
their numbers were teridbly thinned, and it wa.s! 
evident that till they were joined by the sup- 
]>orts, which were fast coming on, they were 
not in sufficient number.^ to take the redoubt 
that w’as in our front. 1 rushed to the front, 
and called upon them, if they were Englishmen, 
to come on and drive the Russians from the 
I'edoiiljfc ; and being joined a' minute afterwards 
by the second line, all rushed on tngeiher, the 
remains of my company keeping close together, 
and near to me. Where we ^vere ad vanci iig, we 
outOaiiked the redoubt ; so we passed it, and 
wheeling round, entered by the gorge, wiiile 
otlnn'H were climbing over the rough parapet. 
Then ensued a fierce hand-to-hand fight, in the 
midst of wdiicli a burly Russian made a strong 
thrust at me wu'lli his bayonet. I parried the 
thrust with my sword, with a strength that 
seemed perfectly irresistible, and getting within 
his guard, ran him through the body. 1 re- 
member even now, with liorror, the force with 
which the hilt of my sword struck against the 
poor fellow’s ribs ; but at the time there was only ' 
a feeling of stem joy that one man at least had 
paid the penalty for poor Charlie’s fall The 
Russians ^vere driven out of the redoubt, and 
fled in confusion for two or three hundred 
yards ; than their officers succeeded in rally- 
ing them, but they made but a doubtful stand^j 
and it was evident, even to my inexpe,rienced 
eye, that nearly all the fighting was knocked: 
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out of fcliem. They stayed long enough Eowever 
for US once snore to get up to them, aiicr again, 
well aliead of my men, I plunged into their 
midst, but not quite alone, for close by my side 
was Private Jones. Indeed, , the good fellow had 
been sticking close to me all day, intent upoiC 
nolliiiig but saving my worthless life, and during 
this last fight he did save it by knocking aside 
the musket of a Russian just as he was pulling' 
tlie trigger. This second fight lasted scarcely a 
minute/ but I believe I again used my sword 
with deadly elTect I had a loaded revolver in | 
a pouch at my belt, but I never used it, iievp 
even thougjjt of it. The Russians broke again 
and fled, this time in utter disorder, but we- 
could not pursue tliem closely, as an order wa.s 
passed along our front to halt and reform the 
ranks. It was time ; we were nothing but an 
armed mob. Tim ranks being reformed, we 
again advanced, but by this time the Russians 
had disappeared over the crest of the hill, and 
we saw no more of them till we gained the 
top. Then, indeed, we saw them at some dis- 
tance, but to our surprise they were retiring 
again in gootl order. Wq exchanged a few 
volleys W’itii them till they wore out of range, 
but were not allowed to pursue them farther ; 
the battle of the Alma was over. As soon 
as there wuis any chance of my request being 
granted, I asketl leave (not, indeed, of our 
dear old colonel, who was lying grievously 
'wounded at the bottom of the hill, but of the 
senior captain, who now commanded what was 
left of the regiment) to fall out and go and 
look for poor Charlie, as I had still some faint 
hope that I might find him alive. He said he 
luul no authority to let anybody fall out, but 
he could not refuse a request made by an 
oificer who had led Ids men as well as I had, 
and he hoped I should find the poor fellow 
alive, and not much hurt. ‘Led lus men as 
■Well as I InaH— little lie know of all that had 
liappenad I 

1 Inirried down the hill, past the dreadful 
redoubt, full of dead and dying, and then a 
little farther on I found him— “dead— lying on 
his back, with one arm stretched upwards as if 
appealing to heaven against being thus cut olf 
in all the joy of youth and strength, his briglit 
curly hair dabbled in blood, his poor eyes open. 
He had not even the peaceful expression that 
many men have when suddenly killed in battle ; 
death had not come soon enough, and he had 
had time to realise the horror of it. The sight 
fairly nuaddened me. I closed his eyes and com- , 
posed his limbs, and then cursing war, and the 
rulers who brought it on us, I staggered back 
to my regdmenfe I know not how. 

That night I was struck down with cholera, 
and remembered nothing more till I found my«- 
self being landed at Scutari. The cholera left 
me alive,' but so utterly broken down in strength 
' that^ the doctors decided that my only chance 
of life was to be sent home. Accordingly I 
•was shipped ojff to Old England, and many 
;-long months- passed while the struggle 

between life and death went on. At last health 
and •. strength gradually returned, but by the 
tmm I fit for duty the Crimean war tvas 
jiiat-otei*. Accordin||Iy I availed myself of the 
opportunity of migning my commlsinon w’ithonti 


dishonour, as I had come to the conclusion that 
soldiering ^vas not my vocation. 

Private Jones is now my head -gardener. He 
loves his master, he loves his iiowers, and is the 
best servant I ever had. 


THE STORY OE THE GUINEA. 

FxIMiliae to most of us— though not so familiar 
as most of us would like— as is the appearance 
of the golden sovereign, the story of Iio'w it 
came to be the successor of the golden guinea 
is by no means generally known. The pound 
sterling, once an actual, tangible measure of 
value, has become a figure of speech, the 
repeated expression of wdiich is agreeable to 
everybody. As represented in the sovereign it 
is a recognisable quantity. But tbe guinea is 
an expression of value 'dear to the hearts of 
all professional persons, and revered by the 
collectors of charitable subscriptions, which is 
no longer represented in a negotiable coin. It 
is curious liow much we pay and receive in 
guineas, although the metallic guinea no longer 
exists as a current coin, and the figurative 
guinea is not a legal measure of value. With- 
out entering into the great currency contro- 
versy it wdll be of interest to see how this 
change in our gold currency came about. 

Golden guineas were first coined in I66S, 
and the name was given to the coin because 
the gold from w'hicli it was struck "was brought 
from the coast of, Guinea in Africa. Accordnig 
to the late Sir Richard Burton, Western Africa 
was ^ the first held that supplied gold to 
inediiBval Europe. The French claim io have 
imported the metal from Elmina so long ago 
as 1382, but the claim has never been pJ’opeily 
established j and the first authenticated gold 
from Africa was that brought by a Portuguese 
navigator, Gonzales Baldeza, who got it from 
the natives near Bqjadet in 1442. Afterwards 
a Portuguese Ooinpan^y, in which Prince Henry 
the Navigator took part, was formed to carry 
on the gold trade between Africa and Portugal. 
So much gold was found on the Gold Coast be- 
fore the close of the sixteenth century that one 
place was named by the Portuguese San Jorje 
da klina, which by the English traders came 
to be known as Elmina, its present name. 
Captain Thomas Wyndham is believed to have 
been the first to bring gold from Africa to 
England. He visited the Gold Coast in 1551, 
and brought home one hundred and fifty pounds 
of gold-dust. It was more than a hundred years 
latex', ho%vever, befoi'e the gold of West Africa 
began to be coined into guineas. 

The first order for the coinage of guineas is 
dated Whitehall, 24th December 1663, and under 
it ‘Charles R.^ declares his ‘will and pleasure’ to 
his trusty and well-beloved Sir Ralph Freeman, 
Knight, and Henry Slingsby, Esm, masters and 
workers of the mint, that they ifiiall ‘ cause to 
be coyned all such gold and silver as hex^eafter 
shall be brought into our mint and delivered 
unto you in the name and for the use of the 
Company^ of Royal Adventurers of England 
trading into Africa, with a little elephant in 
such convenient place upon our gold and silver 
eoynes ' respectively as, you shall judge fitting, 
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■\vliidi Y^ee intend as a luarke of distinction ' 
from t\xe rest of oiir gold and silver moneys and 
an Incourageinent unto tlie said Company in the 
importing of gold aiui silver to be coyneil And 
that our Twenty shillings piece of Crowne gold 
to be coyned by the Mill and Presse may be 
even Twenty shillings in value after the rate 
commanded and allowed in our late Proclamation 
for the raising the price of gold in this Our King- 
dom of England, or as neere as conveniently .may 
bee. Our further will and pleasure is, and woe 
doe hereby likewise command and authorise you 
to cause the pound Troy of our Crowne gold 
hereafter to be cutt into forty and lower peeces 
and an-halfe, the whole peece being to pass for 
Twenty shillings, and the halfc for Tenii, and 
soe the rest of our gold coyues accordingly in 
proportion.’ 

Tiie second half of the seventeenth century was 
memorable for a great monetary revolution, and 
it was a good thing for England, as Macaulay 
has pointed out, that she had at that time four 
men disinterested and far-seeing enough to deal 
witli the problem. These men were Somers 
and j\Iontague, politicians ; Locke and Newton, 
philosophers. To these four men England owed 
the restoration of her curreney and the long 
series of prosperous years which followed. The 
standard currency oi the country at the time 
was silver, but it had become frightfully 
debased, worn, and clipped, the bad coins being 
made to circulate as equal value with the full 
weight, newly-minted, good coins. As has been 
said, it is doubtful whether all the precediiig 
miseries caused by bad kings, bad jxarliaments, 
and bad judges, were ecmal to the misery causud 
by bad crowns and bad shillings, and it was a 
miwsery which grew daily in magnitude in the 
full eye of the people. Very early in the last 
decade of the century a general re-coinage became 
imperative, but was not effected until 1&36. 

And now we come to the part played Ixy 
the guinea in our mouetary history. Silver 
was the standard, all hough gold coins were 
struck in the lliirteenth, and sovereigns in the 
fifteenth, century without coming into general 
circulation or affecting the measure of value. 
In .1663 a new coin was minted from the gold 
brought in by the Poyal Company of Merchant- 
Adventurers trading to Africa, bearing on the 
I’everse side the impression of an elephant. 
These coins were pieces of twenty shillings, and 
being made of Guinea gold, came, as we have 
seen, to be known as guineas. The value was 
fixed by act of parliament, which decreed that 
the weight of the new twenty-shilling gold piece 
should be some eight and a half per cent, lower 
than the gold coins till ilien current. Up to 
this time, too, there had been a seigniorage, or 
charge for minting, hut by an act of parliament 
of 1666 the minting of the gold and silver coins 
was made free to all comers,' whether English or 
foreign. 

Now whether due to the superior quality of 
the gold, or to the degeneration of the silver 
coins, the twenty-shilling pieces called guineas 
were not long in existence behxre they ebanged 
for twenty-one shillings. Then they rose to 
twenty'-one and sixpence, at wliiclr their value 
wiis fixed for a long time, but as the silver 
, coins became more and more clipped and worn, 


and ail the lieaviest and purest of them were 
exported to pay off obligations abroati, the 
si hair value of the n ew gold coin rose rap>id!y 
fro in twenty-two shillings to thirty shillings, 
whicli seems to have been its value when tlie 
state of the currency secured the attention of 
the^four great men we have named. 

^ The matter reached a climax wlsen the 
Secretary of the Treasury suinaitted a foi'jiiul 
report ]>i‘oposiiig a^ scheme for making tlie 
croxYii-piece value fur .seventy -live insieatl of 
sixty pence. Without going into the details of 
legislation, it. is suiffeieut to say that the eiTorls 
of Montague, Sunicrs, Locke, and Newton 
re.sulted in a re-cailiiig and re-coinage of the silver 
currency. Daie.s were fixed after wliich tlie 

light and debased coiii.s would nut be accepted 
at their face-value, and after which the use of 
them would he illegal : the old light coins were 
gradually absorbed by the Mint ; and the 

capacity ^ of the Mint wa-s greatly enlarged 

under Sir Isaac Newton. And, what is specially 
pertinent to our subject, by a series of pailia- 
mentary resolutions the silver-value of the guinea 
was fixed at twenty-eight shillings and then re- 
duced by successive steps to twenty-six, twenty- 
five, twenty-four, and finally to twenty- two. 

The acts fixing the value of the guinea at 
different times are curious pages on our Statute 
Book. W"e have given an example of one. 

Another in 1660 established free coinage fiy 
abolishing the charges that had previously l^eea 
made for mintage, riaiiiLd.y, fifteen sliil lings to 
the pound of crown gold and two shilling.^; to 
tlie pound of standard silver. Thi.s ai.T is 
said to have encouraged the clipping of the 
silver coins-— which alone circulated to any 
extent aiiKing the imusses — for the metal thus 
obtained could be tunied into cash ].iy any' one 
at the Mint. In a ‘Alinfc Indenture^ of Klb(> 
one T]ionia.s Neale covenants to make 4bur 
sorts of money of crown g’olcl, one piece to bo 
called one ten-shilling piece ruimiiig for ten. 
sliiliings sterling and tliere sliall he four score 
and nine of those iu the pound weight Troy ; 
one other piece which shall be called one 
twenty -shilling piece running for twenty' shillings 
sterling, and there shall be forty-four of tlioio 
und one ten shilling priece, or the weight of a 
ten-shilling piece, in the pound weight Troy,^ 

In the Journals of the House of Commons 
for 1695 there apjpears the petition of divers 
Merchants and Traders of the City of London 
setting forth, ‘That by reason of the hfxdness 
of our .silver coins some men have talceii oeca.- 
sioii to raise guineas to thirty shillings a pnece, 
which, being about forty per cent, value’ here 
al)ove the proportion of gold to silver in any 
other part of Europe hath caused the bringing 
over to us vast quantities of gold, earning the 
exchange to fall, and consequently the carrying 
of our silver in that disadvantageous proportion 
to the impoverisliment of the Idngdoiii.’ A 
later petition com|)hiitts of the ‘unsettled p>rice 
of giiinea.s/ the Bankers and Goldsmiths taking 
them only at twenty-nine shillings “while ' the ■ 
pjetitioners w^ere compelled either to take them 
at thirty shillings from their eustomers or 
receive payment in bad silver, Iix due time 
was p>assed"the Act of 1696 which decreed that 
‘for prev’enting the further increase of ^tlie rate 
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of coined gold and the mischief which may 
thence liefall this Eealme, Be it enacted that 
from and after the twenty-fifth clay of March 
1696, no |)erson shall receive, take, or pay any 
of tlie pieces of gold coin of tliis kingdom 
commonly called guineas, at any greater or 
higher i-ate th.an Twenty-six shillings for each 
guinea, and not to exceed the vsame in propor- 
tion for tlie Pieces of gold called Half-Guineas, 
Double-Guineas and live-pound pieces/ Tlie 
penalty for every offence against this statute 
was double the amount of the gold received or 
}>aid, fhi^ the sum of twenty pounds, of which 
one half went to ‘His Majestie’ and the other 
half to tlie informer. But as tlie same act 
contained a clause that no one should be com- 
pel led to receive guineas at the rate of twenty- 
six shillings, the inference is that the coin was 
not legal tender. 

About the same time was passed another act 
repealing the obligations on the JMint to coin 
guineas for any one who brought gold. These 
Acts were cpiickly followed by another act 
decreeing that ‘no person shall utter or receive 
any of the pieces of gold coin commonly called 
guineas, at any Iiigher or greater Rate or value 
than two-and-twenty shillings for each guinea 
and so proportionately for every greater or 
lesser piece of coined gold.’ An order of the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury 
was issued in 1697 to the Tellers in the receijit 
of Exchequer ‘that they receive guineas at 
twenty-two shillings each.’ At the instance of 
John "Locke, however, the ‘Lords Justices in 
Council’ ordered the price to be reduced to 
twenty-one shillings and sixpence, ‘it having been 
represented to their Excellencies that the value 
of guineas at two-and-twenty shillings each is 
very prejudicial to the trade of the kingdom and 
particularly to the Importation of Silver Bullion/ 

The great re-coinage scheme of which Macaulay 
tells the story, is said to have cost the govern- 
ment ]tearly three millions sterling, an enor- 
mous sum when it is remembered that at 
William’s Ascension, the coined money in the 
country did not exceed about eleven millions, 
both gold and silver, that the population was 
under six millions, and that the national revenue 
did not exceed two millions sterling. In the 
Treasury Papers of 1702 there is a report, signed 
hy Isaac Newton, on the gold coinage of other 
countries, in which it is stated that ‘gold is 
at too higli a rate in England by about ten- 
pence or a shilling in the guinea and this 
tending to the decrease of the silver coin we 
humbly conceive that our way of preserving 
this coin is to lower the price of gold supi)ose 
by taking 6d., 9d., or 12d. from tlie price of the 
guinea so as that gold may he of the same value 
in England as in the neighbouring parts of 
Europe/ This was not immediately acted on, 
and . the government continued to receive the 
.guinea at twenty-one shillings and sixpence at 
' the: receipt of custom. , But towardvS the end of 
17l7j. at the request of the House of Commons, 
a Proclamation was issued reducing the value of 
tliB; ^linea from twenty-one shillings and six- 
pence to twenty-one shillings, the price at which 
we still acknowledge it as an uncomed expression: 

But’ while; the guinea was current at all the 


different prices we have named at different 
periods, it does not appear to have been ‘legal 
tender’ for more than twenty shillings until 
May 1718, wlieii it was formally declared legal- 
tender- value for twenty-one shillings. After 
1816 it was, along with the silver coinage, 
supplanted by the gold sovereign issued by 
George III., at the suggestion of Lord Liver- 
pool. This famous Proclamation, upon which 
our currency rests, was issued after a report of 
the Lords of Committee of Council, recom- 
mending that an act be passed declaring gold 
coin alone to be the standard coin of this 
realm, and that silver coins be hereafter con- 
sidered only as representative coins and to be 
a legal tender only in payment of sums not 
exceeding two guineas. 

And ill this way came in the now familiar 
golden sovereign to displace the once familiar 
golden guinea, whose checkered history we 
iiave followed to the year when it ceased to be 
coined. 


AN UNFOIUJOTTEN KISS. 

The rain is rattling on the pane, the wind is sweep- 
ing by, ^ 

Now with discordant shriek, anon with melancholy cry. 

A lonely man, I sit and read hesule the dying fire 

The daily tale of love and crime, of greed and vain 
desire. 

The letters blur and fade, the room grows dim and 
disappears, 

And ill its stead old scenes come back across the 
waste of years ; 

And set in frame of golden hair a fair young face I 
see,' ■ 

Whose two soft eyes of deepest blue look wistfully on 
me. 

Once, on a memorable eve, when heart and hope 
were young, 

Those luminous eyes upon my life a sudden glory ■ 
flung: 

As she was then I see her now, my young, my only 
choice, 

The brightness on her sunny brow, the music in her 
voice. 

One question, and but one I ask, then for an answer 
wait ; 

My very heart is motionless, expectant of its fate I 

A wondrous light —the light of love — glows in the 
. tender eyes— , 

Her breath is warm upon ray face — 0 sw’eetest of 
replie.s I 

But bless my heart ! The driving rain is coming in, 

' I iear— 

Or is that shining little drop upon the page a tear? 

Well, who would think an old gray head could be so 
soft as this, , .. 

When more than thirty years have fled since that 
fond, foolish kiss ! 

John Scott, 
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HOW TO BEDITCE THE GAS BILLS. 
The ways in which gas bills may be reduced in 
most honseholds are chiefly two : First, to avoid 
burning gas unnecessarily; and secondly, to see 
to it that the method of consuming is such 
that the largest possible amount of light is ob- 
tained from the smallest possible quantity of gas. 
By a little attention to both these points, most 
honseliolclers might very materially economise. 

If the truth could always be known, it would 
often be surprising what an amount of gas may 
be absolutely wasted by allowing burners to flare 
away in jdaces where they are wanted only very 
occasionally. In remote passages and bedrooms, 
in pantries and lavatories, and other parts of the 
premises, where a light may be required, perhaps, 
for a few minutes once or twuce in the course of 
an evening, it is very customary to light up the 
gas at dusk, and let it flare away for liours. Of 
course it is very convenient to have every part of 
your premises lighted up. It is tiresome and 
provoking, if yon want to go into a room for a 
moment, to liave to find matches and light 
the gas ; but to keep a number of gas-burners 
going all tliroiigh the dark hours of the evening, 
all through the winter, comes expen.sive, even 
though they may be turned low when they are 
not in use. 

For the avoidance of this waste there are two 
ingenious contrivances that have recently been 
brought into the market, either of which is well 
worth the attention of housekeepers. The first 
is what is called a Hjy- pass’ arrangement, by 
which a tiny jet of flame may always be kept 
burning, as a means of lighting up by merely 
turning on the gas, and without the application 
of a match. A light is then always ready when 
it is wanted, and the consumption of gas by the 
.small auxiliary jet is hardly worth consideration. 
The one objection to it is that in draught-y sitim- 
.tions it is possible tliat the small jet may some- 
times be blown out and the gas escape. The other 
device referred to is one to which it seems diffi- 
cult to find an objection on any score whatever. 


It is simply a little contrivance fixed to tlse siilc 
of an ordinary gas-jet in such a way that when 
tlie gas is turned on it impinges on a small piece 
of spongy platinum. Thu mere passage of coal- 
gas over this substance bas the curious effect of 
j rendering it so intensely hot that in a second or 
I two it becomes a glowing white, and the gas, 

I rushing over it, is ignited. The light may then 
' he turned on and off just as readily as the electric 
I light. 

; But wlrat is even more important than the 
' lighting and extingin.shing of gas is the m«>de of 
; hiiriiing it when it is alight. Every gas-eonsnin- 
ing household necessarily lias somewhere about 
! tiie premises a * meter ’ for measuring tbe gas 
' supplied. The calculations of this mysterious 
' piece of mediauisni are often of an unplensanily 
' surprising character. If, however, instead of a 
I gas-meter for luefisuring gas, every household had 
I a photometer for the meuRureinent of the liglit 
given by tlie gas, there would often be a revela- 
, tion still more surprising. It is really very 
' curious that we sh<.)ukl, most of us, be so particu- 
I lar about, getting the gas wc are charged while, 

; at the same time, we inrely trouble oiirselve.s to 
I insure that we are getting all the light the gas 
j we pay for ought to yield us. If we have the 
least suspicion that tlse gas-meter is not doing 
I quite fairly and squarely by us — that it is not 
j working properly, and that it is registering against 
us five or ten per cent, more gas than we actually 
receive — we .feel it nece.ssary at once to take steps 
for remedying so ruinous a proceeding. But it is 
I the commonest thing in the world for people to be 
I burning gas that gives an amount of light five and 
. twenty per cent, less than it ought to give wuth- 
I out being in an3^ way concerned about it. Some- 
times, of course, it is because they are unaware of 
it ; but even when they have to complain of a 
had light, the only remedy they can think of is 
to turn on more gas ; they rarely tliinlc to insist 
upon it that the ga.s they are aetiuilly using ehall 
give them a better light. 

‘It is very absurd,’ said the managing director 
! of, one of the great London gas companies, some 
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time agOj ^ ifc is verj absurd for people to make a 
fuss about ail increase or decrease of a penny a 
tlioiisaud feet in the price of gas, when, if they 
would only take a little care, they might often 
reduce their gas bills by fifty or sixty per cent.’ 

Perhaps that was ratlier an extreme statement, 
but it was mucli nearer the truth than most 
people would suppose. A few years ago tlie gas 
referees appointed by the Board of Trade made 
an exhaustive inquiry into the efficiency of gas- 
])urners in general use, and they found that some 
of tliem gave scarcely a fifth part of the light tlie 
gas would have given if biuiied as it ought to 
iiave been. The practical effect of that, of course, 
would be that consumers using such burners were 
paying at least five times as much for their gas 
as" they need have done. Of every twenty 
shillings they paid away for gas, sixteen shillings 
was mere waste* These, of course, were extreme 
cases, but they found many kinds of burners 
yielding only half as much liglit as they should 
have done, and not a few in wliicli the light was 
not more than a third or fourth of what it might 
have been. The referees reckoned that at a veiy 
moderate computation London thus paid half a 
niilUoii of money every year more tlian it need 
have done for its gas. That, however, was over 
twenty years ago. Some years later than that 
the gas examiner of Glasgow showed that that 
city similarly wasted at least ^£1 30,000 a year. 

No doubt the pecuniary importance of the 
matter is now more generally recognised than it 
was then, and the proportion of waste is probably 
less. But that there is still a great amount of it 
is quite certain, and in households where no. 
intelligent consideration is given to the matter it 
is often as great as ever it Was. 

Every housekeeper ought to know that a thou- 
sand cubic feet of gas of a certain standard 
qiiiiliiy represents so mueli liglit. The amount 
of light may be quite as accurately measured as 
the amount of gas, and with the necessary appli- 
ances almost anybody may measure it For tlie 
majority of people tins, luDwevei', is of course 
impracticable. They cannot do the measuring for 
themselves, but they may he quite assured that 
when scientilic authorities state that a certain gas- 
burner gives only a half, or a third, or a quarter 
the illumination it should do, they are saying 
what is quite as easily proved as it would he easy 
to prove that a jug which should hold a pint of 
milk contains only half a pint. 

The first thing to be done in the economical 
burning of gas is to get a good burner ; but it 
ought clearly to he understood that it is not the 
only thing. The philosophy of the matter is 
extremely simple. The burning of gas is merely 
the chemical combination of the gas with the 
oxygen of the air. This combination is attended 
by intense beat, wdiich makes the particles of 
. carbon in the gas white hot. It i.s this glowing 
white of the carbon that gives the light Now it 
is quite clear that the gas and the oxygen cannot 
combine xniless they come in contact with each 
• other, and the gas-mtnier is simply a little con- 
trivaime- for. bringing them into contact If the 
gas blows out of an open pipe in an uninterrupted 
^streaiUj it presents bo little surface to the air that 
: it cannot:, get oxygen enough to combine with. 
■The carbonaceous particles do not get hot enough 


to become white, and the light is red and smoky. 
If, howeveiv the stream of gas is made to pass 
through a well-constructed burner, it is spread out 
in a fan-like form, presenting two large surfaces 
to the air, and thus getting plenty of oxygen. In 
some burners the gas issues through a slit which 
spreads it out to tlie oxygen. In others it comes 
through two holes in two small streams so 
arranged as to rush against each other, and the 
same 'effect is produced. But whether it is a ‘ bat- 
wing’ or a ‘fish-tail,’ the purpose of either burner 
is the same — merely to spread out the gas to tlie 
surrounding air. In order to do tln.s perfectly, 
the burner must be made with great nicet^q and is 
always intended to consume a definite quantity of 
gas per hour. That is what so many gas-consumers 
do not know or do not consider. They may get 
the best burner that money can buy, but that in 
itself is not sufficient for economical use ; a perfect 
burner requires a perfect gas-supply. If less than 
the proper quantity of gas passes through it, tlie 
flame does not get properly spread out, its caibon 


particles do not get properly white with heat, 
" Ilii) 


and there is a great falling off in the quantity of 
light afforded in proportion to the gas consumed. 
It may be true that only lialf tlie gas is being 
burned, but the probability^ is that a good deal 
less than half the light is afforded. On the other 
hand, the pressure of gas may be too great and 
more gas forced .thi'o^igh than the burner is 
intended for. The difficulty in this case is not 
that the gas does not get sufficient exposure to the 
air, but that it gets too much. If it riishes 
through •with too great a force, it sucks in more 
air than it can combine with; the excess of air 
cools tlie flame, combustion is imperfect, and 
the amount of light is less than would be yielded 
by a smaller amount of gas. There is more 
expense and there is less light. The falling off 
of the light is indeed the chief mischief, for 
whatever the excess of pressure may be the increase 
in the consumption of gas is proportionately only 
small. But if the gas rushes through with a swirl 
and a roar, more than enough air is drawn in, and 
the excess only serves to lower the temperature 
and reduce tlie light 

It will thus be seen that the economical burning 
of gas depends chiefly upon a nice adjustment of 
the supply of air to the supply of gas, and this is 
true whatever form of burner ma,y be employed. 
The Argand burner is merely an otlier device for 
effecting this adjustment in another yvay. The 
Argand is a ring perforated by a number of very 
small holes, and the glass chimney is applied as a 
means of securing just the right supply^ of air. 
If the burner be lighted without the glass and 
turned on to its full height, the gas will be in- 
sufficiently supplied with oxygen, and it will 
stream up iu a long y^ellow smoky flame, con- 
suming an amount of gas out of all proportion to 
the light given. By putting a chimney)^ round the 
flame, a strong draught is created ; the air is 
sucked up right through the flame. The higher 
the chimney the stronger will be the draught 
and the greater will be the supply of air. The 
chimney may be too high and the current too 
strong. As with the other burners the tempera- 
ture of the flame will be lowered and the light 
reduced. If, on the other hand, the chimney’^ be 
too short, the draught will be insufficient to feed 
the flame. The particles of carbon will not be of 
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a sufficiently white heat. They will not glow 
with sufficient intensity, and the light will bo less 
than the consumption of gas ought properly to 
afford. 


MY KAFFIR. 

GHArTEK II. 

lo? was dark on the third day when we drove 
up to a comfortable-looking stone house, and 
received a wai-ui welcome from Alary, who, I 
fancied, seemed more than merely pleased to 
see me. 

AVheii I rose in the morning and went out 
for an early smoke, the first object to catcli 
my eye, just outside the garden fence of smart, 
white-painted palings, was the koppio --- tlie 
identical stony, flat- topped hill of that long- 
ago trek. 

It, as well as its surroundings, was changed. 
Alany gaps and cuttings in its sides showed 
where the materials for the snug buildings 
around me had been procured, lint for the 
wliite, three-cornered patch, plain, if not plainer 
than ever, I doubt wliether I sbould have re- 
cognised it again. As it was, I knew that I 
could not be mistaken. I looked for tlie big 
tree, but saw no signs of ' it. Only the long 
veldt grass, and the so-familiar gum leaves on 
many saplings shimmering in the morning sun. 

After a time, and with some effort of memory, 

I decided that, as nearly as possible, the spot 
on wdiich the tree had stood was now occupied 
by a rustic summer-house, built in wdiat was 
evidently the middle of Alary’s flower-garden. 

And then, as I caught the flutter of a white 
dress through a leafy alley- way of vines, I 
started in punsviit, and, for the nonce, once 
more consigned my Kaffir to oblivion. 

Each day I stayed on at Draakenspruit the 
more deeply I felt that I must either win Alary 
Johnston or die a bachelor. And, as time 
passed, I flattered myself that, as tlie phrase 
goes, I was not wholly indifferent to her. 

But I was afraid to speak. Her father was, 
I knew, one of the richest settlers in the 
Transvaal ; owning, besides a couple of line 
farms, many shares in some of the best mines 
on the Band. 

No, I must go away at once; and, someliow, 
by hook or by crook, do what so many were 
doing just then — find gold, and plenty of it. 
Then I might, without misgiving, return and 
■claim Alary..' . 

Forty pounds out of the one hundred had 
gone to Osborne in Alelbourne, leaving a re- 
mainder in hand of about an equal amount. 
Clearly, I must depart before I made a fool of 
myself. And that I had sternly resolved on 
not doing. But when a pretty girl is one of 
the factors in a resolution, it is an utter im-. 
possibility to forecast events. 

And, one evening, sitting in the summer- 
house, exactly over the spot where I reckoned 
my .Kaffir’s bones should be; the odour of 
orange blossoms heavy on tlie warm air, and 
the great white lilies outside looking like cups 
of frosted silver in the moonlight ; things, some- 
how, fell out as I intended them not to do. 

I had been telling Alary of my intention to 


trek to the new diggings in Alanicaland ; and 
when 1 saw tlie sudden pallor steal over her 
face, and the look of pain and sorrow that crept 
into her dear eyes as she turned them upon me, 

I forgot all my self-imposed caution, and, tliere 
and then, awkwai’dly enougli, I daresay, w'hcn 
I come to think uf it, blurted out that I loved 
her, and her only of all women in the wide 
world,. . ■ 

And presently, she nestled cloBer to me ami 
shyly confessed, in reply to iimcli questioning, 
that, ever since tluifc stormy day on board the 
steamer, when for a minute shcl lay faint and 
trembling in my arms, slie had tlidught of no 
one else —nor, indeed, ever before. 

And then I kissed lier again, and tohl hei* 
that now, more than ever, I must leave Imr to 
search for foriiine, knowing, as I did, that her 
father would never consent ; and that wliiit I 
was doing was altogether wrong ; and that I 
ought to have known better. But she was so 
happy she only laughed, ' and said that her 
father could refuse her ^notlimg----not even a 
liard-up digger-man, 

I, however, was veiy doubtful ; and when I 
heard the old man’s voice calling us in to auppe-r, 

I jumped like a fellow at the first touch of a 
cold shower on a day with the glass at one 
hundred and ten degrees. 

That night I plucked up courage and told 
him I loved his daughter ; and that there 
iiotliing I wmildnT do to win her. 

He listened smoking, and not interrupting. 
Then as T finished, he .shook his head, and said, 
not iinldiidl^q Mhn afraid it won’t do, lad. 
By your own account you’ve been wandering 
about tbe world, come-day go-clay fashion, with 
soinetiiiie.s a few poniuls in pocket, and more- 
limes nothing. Now, s’pose I let you have Alary, 
how am I to know tlrat, a.s soon as I am 
gone, that •wild strain won’t show up again, am! 
make you shift your ]nirdle.s till enmrythiug’s 
frittered away 1 No, you’re only a stranger 
yet— great as "the .service you’ve done us— and. 
Mary’s all I’ve got, and I mean to take cure 
of her. But,’ he 'eontimied, after a pau.se, during 
which I kept silence and strove to hide iny 
chagrin at the exact juBtne.ss of his reniarks,' 
df you honestly think yon can steady down 
— why, I must" admit that I like what I’ve 
.seen of ymii very well — and there’s’ the idaee 
over at Ernielo, you can manage that for me. 

I can’t always be running back’ard.s and foi^’nids. 
I’ll give you a hundred a year and found,’ 
and after a bit, why, we’ll see. I don’t think' 
I can say fairer ju.st now.^ 

This was, in ‘reidit^q more, in .eveiy .%vay,: 
than I had any right to expect— was, in fact, a. 
very handsome olTer. But 1 was in a terrible 
hiury to make Alary my owui at once, and thd' 
very idea of such a humdrum sort of waiting 
vexed my inmost soul. 

Still I had the grace to thank him. But 
I’m afraid not very lieardly ; for he said, with, 
a twinkle in Im eye, ‘Ay, lad, I was young 
mice myself, and as hot** blooded, and strong, 
and impatient, but, at long and. last I hud to 
calm down. And a man can’t rush his pile. 
You might trek away— (I had mentioned my 
notion of trying the new .field)'— t’other side of 
Mashonyland ;and prospeefc for. years and years, •. 
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and return, if you ever returned, a lot poorer 'n 
you startetL Tlie steady, constant worker ’s the 
one that gets home first, after all’s said and 
done. I Ve found that out.’ 

All at once, as lie finished, there flashed 
through me, like a mild shock from an electric 
battery, the old warning feeling that now or 
never was the time to look up my Kaffir, 
And, taking the risk of being laughed at, I 
told Juhnstun the whole story. 

‘Terrible roniuiicers, Kaflirs,’ commented he as 
I finished. ‘ And some of them would play a 
practical joke like that with their last breath. 
And there’s one tribe that make.s a practice of 
always cutting their dead open after death to 
let the spirit escape. Your friend may have 
had that notion in liis cunning old head. Of 
course he possibly was telling the truth. But 
I doubt it. Ay, tliere was a big tree, I recol- 
lect, growing right in front of the liouse. I 
grubbed it to make more room in the garden. 
About three or four lumdred yards from the 
koppie 1 Why, that’ll be slap in tlie middle 
of .Mary’s flower-beds. You’ll have to talk 
that matter over with her.’ And he laugiied, 
as he. added, ‘Never mind your Kaffir. Think 
over the offer I have made you just now. 
Take your time. And you’ll get more by 
Ermelo farm than ever you will by rooting 
up poor Mary’s flowers.’ And the okl man 
liuighed again as lie went off to his room. 

Next morning at breakfast the subject cropped 
up again. Old Johnston had been thinking, and 
had made up his mind tliat the outermost 
brunches of the tree would have just covered the 
lily plot, Mary’s especial pride. 

Tills, I believe, was meant purely as a joke 
on his side. 

But Mary, who had been eagerly listening, 
at once insisted on a thorough search being 
made. Much more wonderful tilings, she vowed, 
ha<l happened. Bid we think that because 
the poor Kaffir was black he was therefore 
devoid of all gratitude? And dig I must. 
And if I didn’t, slxe would, Lilies! What 
were they compared to diamonds the size of 
mealie-ears — and bigger ! And she thought, too, 
that I was right and her father mistaken; for 
she remembered seeing a great stump once, 
where the .summer-house now stood, when she 
came over from Ermelo, quite a little girl, 
shortly after old Johann Weenen sold the farm. 
So, partly to please iny mistress, and partly 
to set at rest for ever that indescribable moni- 
tor, spoken of many times iu this history, I 
dug in the bed of great lilies— dug Ihein all 
up till they lay in rows of bruised and shattered 
loveliness on each .side of the deep wide trench 
I made in the soft mould — with my trouble 
for my pain.s. 

Fain ^vould I then have desisted, but Mary 
would have me explore the floor of the little 
sninmer-hoiiso in which only last night we had 
talked of love. 

So,’ to please her this time wholly, I dug 
in a half-hearted fashion, and old Johnston, 
Imightng at the madness of the thing, went in- 1 
'kid&i Mi owed presently by Mary to get a can I 
of beer. for. her workman. ! 

-Three . feet down in the stiff blue clav I 
came across something that made me ply pick | 


and shovel frantically. And by the time 
Mary and her father returned I was almost out 
of sight in a deep hole that nearly took in. 
the whole floor. 

‘Good Lord!’ laughed Johnston, ‘you surely 
never planted him as deep as that.’ 

‘No,’ I answered, popping up. ‘ I can’t find 
him, unless, indeed, his bones have turned into 
this stuff,’ handing Mm, as I spoke, half-a-dozen 
specimens in ^vliicli one had to look very 
closely to see the qiiarti^ — so thick was the 
gold. 

The old mair whistled loud and long, as he 
fingered them lovingly, and as scarcely able 
to believe his eyesight. 

‘So it’s here,’ he exclaimed at last, ‘the lost 
lead runs they’ve been trying to trace from the 
Rand. Well, who’d have •dreamt of such a 
thing! No farming now, I suppose. Eh, lad? 
Why, it’s a regular jeweller’s shop 1 And looks 
like dipping into the horse-paddock, too ! No 
mistake about its being the true reef. My 
boy, I shouldn’t wonder if you ’ve dropped on to 
one of the best things in the district. And tliat’s 
saying a good deal, lot me tell you. Good 
old Kaffir! He did mean business, after all 
then, in a way !’ And so did we I For before 
we finished the work begun that morning, 
Johnston and I took £25,000 each out of the 
claim, and then sold our interest for as much 
again. People over tliere still talk with re.spect 
of the rich Geldenberg Mine, although there have 
been heavier finds since, but nothing like at such 
shallow sinking. 

Of my Kaffir not the remotest trace was 
ever found in all the tiuming-up the country 
presently got. Nor did I. ever experience a 
reciuTeitce of that strange feeling impelling me, 
to go and look for him. 

But, as Osborne says, who can doubt for an 
instant that his was the psychic force exerted 
in some extraordinary and persistent manner to 
bring to pass that dying promise of his : ‘ And 
on a day, not too far distant, it shall be very 
well with thee.’ 

And, as Osborne puts it again, who can doubt 
that my Kaffir made his reward take the form 
I it (lid ; because he presently discovered that, iu 
' the matter of the diamonds, I should be simply 
standing in the position of a receiver of stolen 
property. And we all agreed that it was very 
curious that this aspect of the case had never 
struck any of us before 

But I will scoff no more. For I am not 
quite sure that iu this story I have rendered 
my Kaffir full justice. The question is really 
such a perplexing one that 1 have decided to 
leave it open. 

Mary and I were married in Durban, and we 
took our honeymoon trip to Australia. ’\Ye 
chose it for various reasons ; but chiefly to bring 
the Osbornes back with us They were to have 
tlie Ermelo farm as a gift from me. 

Also I was taking Osborne a convert. 

One evening, coming on deck, I found my 
wife watching the splendour of the swirling 
fire in tim wutke of the screw, boiling like a 
huge cauldron of ]iqne.scent opals, and "with a 
light by the glory of which one could see to 
read the smallest print. 

For a while we silently gazed together. I 
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was thinking, for my part, of another night not 
so very long ago, when, from the other end of 
this same ship I sat and watched the jewelled 
water and called myself names for having ven- 
tured on a wild-goose chase. 

Presently Mary slipped her hand into mine, 
and ^said, ‘Jack, dear, I’ve been thinking.' 

‘Yes, my love'?’ I reydied, with the due 
deference becoming a fortlliglIt-marrie^l man, 

‘Yes, Jack,’ she answered earnestly, ‘and 
I’ve made up my mind to agree with your 
friend, Mr Osborne, that we owe all our luck 
and all oiir happiness to your poor rdd Kaffir.’ 

‘But what is “psychic force,” Jack?’ 

‘My dear,’ I said'autlioritatively, ‘there goes 
four bells— time for you to go below, out of the 
night air, and turn in.’ 


MECHANICAL POWER FOR TRAMWAY 
CARS. 

By an Expert. 

The question of getting some better means of 
traction for street tramway cars than that afforded 
by horses is one which even in this country is 
beginning to attract some share of public atten- 
tion ; and eyes are directed to America, w’here 
such vast strides in street-railway improvement 
liavc been made in recent years, ^yllether from 
the point of view of tramway companies or from 
that of the travelling public, what is wanted is 
a method of propelling the ears at a higlier speed, 
which shall at the same time cost less in working 
expenses than when horses are employed. Having 
turned my attention for several years to this siil)- 
ject, ami just returned from a visit to several cities 
ill the United States wdiere improved methods 
are in use, I may venture to give here some indi- 
cation of the relative merits of different systmus. 
There is the greater necessity for the British 
public now looking into tlie matter, as the country 
is on the eve of great changes in the domain of 
tramway motors. Of liorse tramways we have 
had more tliaii enough in this country. The 
inefficiency of traction by auimul power, e.specially 
in severe 'weather, or on hilly rtiutes, mie<l not be 
dwelt upon, nor the fact that the worlcing of the 
system is so expemsive that very often little 
profit can be made out of it. Another discredited 
method is the use of steam locomotives. They 
have proved as expensive, and often more expen- 
sive than horses, and are vSiicli a nuisance in the 
streets that they have generally met with public 
disfavour, l^lanyhave been the experiments with 
gas, oil, and compressed-air engines ; Init none of 
these motorvS have yet come into general use. In 
moat cases they have been foinul wanting, either 
mechanically or riiiancially. In all such method.^ 
the power is generated directly on tlie car, and 
that being so, it is in the nature of things iliat the 
' production of poweir should he more ex]vensive 
tliau when the generation of energy takes place 
in a large, central station, and is distributed to 
the ceirs on the line. Every one knows that a 
multitude of small prime movers cost far more 
to run than one large engine generating Ihe same 
power as the sum of the small units. Stinting 
, from this fundamental basis, the question is to 


iiml a means of distributing the power from a 
central station to a large mimbcu* of moving cars 
on the lines without incurring losses of energy in 
transmission as great as that arising from the 
use of separate prime movers for eacli car. Tlie 
statement here to be made with all possible 
emphasis, and to he briefly explained in wli.at 
follows, is, that such means exists, and lias been 
demonstrated to be a thorough success. 1’he two 
successful metliods of app] 3 diig to the cars Ike 
energy produce<l iu the centrai powf.T station are 
cable and electritj traction. The funner, being of 
ohler date, will lirst be touched upon. 

(’able traction was first applied to street enrs 
twenty-three years ago in, Han FranciH<‘o. On 
this plan, an endless steel -wii'c cable runs upon 
juilleys in an uiulerground comluit eiti.iated 
between the rails of each track, and it is continu- 
ally driven at a fixed given rate of speed by 
engines and driving mechanism in a central pajwcV 
station through which it is deflected. There is a 
con tin lions slot in the surface of the street through 
which connection is made between ihe car and the 
eN’er-moviug cal>le. The connection consists of a 
gripper which is a kind of a vice witli one mov- 
able jaw. When tluj driver, by a wheel or lever, 
closes the gripper tightly on the cable, the car 
moves along at the same speed as the rope. If lie 
grips the ca].)le loosely, so as to allow tlie rope to 
partially slip through the jaws, the car can be 
made to move as slow!}’ as may he desired. If lie 
evpens the gripper compdetely the cable vun.s free 
and the car coiucs to a standstill, dt each end of 
the line or section of the line the cable is brought 
round from one track to the other b}' menus of a 
large hoilzuiital underground pulley. These are 
the broad pn-inci piles of the operation of tlie 
system, and though tliej" are exceedingly simple, a 
great deal of ingenuity and iiicetj of mljustment 
are reipiircd in working out tlie details. The 
cable .system was atUqiicd in Ban Francisco to 
enable cars to be u’orked up aiul down the vmy 
heavy gradients in that (dty, uud one of the great 
benefits of the system is the fact that slopies of any 
steepness can be* tackled. Indeed, it works even 
botPT on giudients llijiu on the levid, exetdleiit as 
its performance is in both cases. 

(Jne great drawback which has prevented cable 
fraction from extending even more than it has 
done in America is the fact that the construction 
of the conduit, especially where man}" under- 
ground p)ipes liave to be removed, is an expensive 
matltu’. Another (Irawbnck is that if there lire 
many sharp curves, the line is more expensive 
botli to eoiistruet and to wmlc than wlieiy it is 
a])proxiinateiy straight. In England and vScotland, 
liowevcr, we have several cable tramways built 
with a shallower conduit und with a different 
kind of curve coirsirnctiou, and these modifica- 
tions have greatly minimised the aliovc-nientimied 
himlranccH.' It is probable that there will be a 
considerable extension of cable lines <>ii this 
improved metiiod iu this country. The first 
great step in this direction is now being taken in 
Eilinburgli, where soon practically^ all the linos 
will he run on the cable system. 

Regarding wuirking expenses, the great feature 
of the calde .system is that the more frequenlly 
cars have to beS run, tlie lower the cost proportion- 
ately becomes. If the interval bettveen the cars is 
very long, my a quarter of an hour, a cable line 
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is expensive to work, as a large proportion of the 
total power is expended iu liauling the dead- 
weight of the rope. , But when cars require to he 
run" on a very sliort headway the amount of 
po'wer expended increases comparatively little, 
and the losses in application tlirougli the agency 
of the grippers are very small. It lias thus been 
found that, for a great city traffic where the 
interval between the cars is only two minutes 
or perhaps one minute, cable traction is the 
cheapest form of haulage known. The total 
working expenses in such cases may be set down 
for this country as at most tivcqience per car mile 
run, which is only one-half of the cost on many 
horse and steam tramways. If the cars require 
to bo run at longer intervals, say of from five to 
ten minutes, the cost per mile run is somewhat 
greater than that on a two-minuie headway ; but; 
there is still a margin for larger profits than can 
be obtained from horse traction. 

There are three methods of propelling cars by 
electricity, but only one of these has come into 
general use. The carrying of charged acciimu- 
latoi’s or storage batteries in the cars to supply 
current to the electric motors has often been 
tried, but the cost of inaiiitaining the batteries 
has been found prohibitive. Another plan is to 
construct a conduit between the rails, similar to 
that for a cable, but equipped wdth electrical con- 
ductors, -which are supplied with current from a 
central electric power station. The elect, ricity is 
picked up by the car by means of a brush or 
plow wliich descends tbrungh the slot in the 
street, and slides or rolls on the conductors in the 
conduit. This plan is in succes.sful operation at 
Budapest in Hungary, and at Washington and 
New york in the United States ; but the first 
cost i.s very great, seeing tliat the expense of 
electric equipment of cars, &c., has to be added 
to that of the conduits. There is, besides, great 
difficulty iu maintaining the insulation of the 
conductors in wet weather. There are also 
various designs of closed conduits with magneto- 
electro devices, but these liave never passed the 
experimental stage. 

The method which has come into such wide use 
in the United States, and is now spreading on 
the continent of Europe, is known as the trolley 
system. In tins case, the electricity from the 
power station is conducted along the lines on con- 
tinuous wires, which are suspended above the 
centre line of each track. These trolley wires 
run overhead twenty feet or so from the ground 
along the whole length of the tramway. They 
are suspended either from cross wires attached to 
poles erected at intervals on each side of the street 
or directly from poles witli long brackets. The 
car has a trolley pole attached to the roof, and 
extending backwards and iqjwards to the wire, 
where it terminates in a trolley, or deeply-groovecl 
wheel, which runs along the underside of the wire. 
Strong springs at the base of the pole hold the 
trolley firmly up against the wire. The current 
is. led down the pole to the two electric motors, 
which are. geared one to each axle of the car. By' 
means of a controlling device tlie curi’ent can be 
switched on or off, and while the car is running 
a continuous supply of electricity passes from the 
wire^ down the trolley pole, along the car wdring, 
.through. the motors, ana then to tlie rails, which, 
along' with auxiliary conductors, form the return, 


part of the circuit to the power station. Heaxy 
feeder wires feed at intervals into the overhead 
conductor, and the joints of the rails are bonded 
with copper rods to secure a continuous return. 

It is only eight years since the first practical 
trannvay of this kind was laid in the United 
States, and now there are thousands of miles of 
such roatls. The fact that the cost of construc- 
tion, apart from the track rails, varies almost iu 
proportion to the amount of traffic to be pro- 
vided for, lias allo^ved of the building of electric 
lines over quiet .suburban and country routes, 
while its flexibility of application renders it suit- 
able for tortuous routes, and the easy siuootliness 
and rapidity of the car motion have found great 
favour with the public. Higher speeds than 
would be allowed in this country suit the system 
best, from an economical point of view ; but even 
at low .speeds it can be worked rather more 
clieaply than horse traction, w’hile the improved 
service leads to an enormous increase in the 
receipts. The ex]oensive form of cable trannvay 
construction in the United States has cost enor- 
mous sums, ranging up, in the case of Broadway, 
New York, to about £200,000 per mile of street. 
The building of that line, however, necessitated 
the removal and reconstruction of the whole 
se^verage and gas and water-pipe system.s under the 
street. In ibis country cable lines can be built 
and equipped, including everything necessary, 
for £20,000 to £25,000 per mile of street. 
Electric lines in either country, double track in 
all cases being postulated, may be built for a light 
traffic at £10,000 or £12,000 per mile of street; 
but for a very heavy service they will cost about 
the same as the British style of c’al>ie roads. 

The working expenses of an electric ti-amway 
do not show, as tinffic increases, the same greet 
reduction in cost per mile rim as is the case with 
the cable sy.stem. Tlie reason largely i.s that the 
power developed at the central station is propor- 
tionate to the requirements of tlie service, and 
that the losses in the application of the power 
increase as the number of cars inerease.s. It 
is no doubt true that a large system can be 
worked more economically than a small one, but 
the slow speed and truilic blocks in crowded 
streets are apt to tell considerably against electri- 
city. In America the working expen.ses vary 
enormously in different localities, but in Britain 
it is probably safe to say that, on the average, 
they will not exceed sevenpence or so per car mile 
run. As oil any system the receipts may be ex- 
pected to be twopence or threepence per cur mile 
liigber, a reasonable margin of profit may be 
looked for. 

The main objection to electric traction is the use 
of poles and the overhead wires in the streets. 
This is largely a matter of usage, and the people 
ill America, wlio at one time bitterly opposed the 
system, are now quite reconciled to the existence 
of the wires, in view of the great advantages of 
easy and rapid tivansit. The danger of shocks 
from broken wire.s has been greatly exaggerated, 
and it is stated that nobody has ever been killed in 
this way. The pressure employed is 500 volts, 
and though this is often dangerous for horses, the 
human body is less sensitive. After all, a good, 
substantial, overhead construction kept in proper 
repair does not give way. ‘ . 

1 found generally in America that there is great 
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iniMic satisfaction both with cable and electric 
traction, and that in New York and ^Vashington 
—the two cities in which the use of overhead wires 
is proliibited — the street-railway systems are not 
developed as they otherwise would be. It was 
also made jdain to me that within the last two or 
three years there has been an enormous aihnnce 
in the efficiency and reliability both of the 
generating machinery and the car motors. They 
are cheaper to buy, cheaper to work, and cheaper 
to maintain than'^ formerly. Indeed, an clectiic 
car, fitted complete, can l)e l)ought for one-tJiiixi 
less money than a few years ago, and it is the carei 
that cost in the equipment of an electric line for a 
heavy service, I licaixl evecy wliere of cases where, 
street raihvay companies had enormously improved 
their financial position by clianging from horse to 
electric traction, despite the necessary increase of 
capitalisation, and I was assured tliat the experi- 
ence had been almost universal. This is very 
encouraging, because while the cable system has 
been an established financial success, "for many 
years there has been much dubiety as to the oiii- 
corne of electricity. Even now, liuwever, it cannot 
be said that absolute knoAvledge of permanent 
financial results has been attained ; but there 
seems no reason to doubt that electric traction 
, will be of permanent value to the tramway share- 
holders, as well as to the general public. 

People wlio have had no personal experience of 
cable or electric cars can have no idea of the con- 
venience arising from the use of such methods of 
traction. Enormous traffic can be carried, and tlie 
lines can be led into districts where horse traction 
would 1)6 impracticable. Instead of a light, jolting 
horse car, we have a large, roomy, and comfortable 
vehicle of weight and solidity running smoothly, 
ami at as higli a speed as the law will allow. It 
is beautifully finished externally aiid inte.nially, 
because every ounce of weight has not to be con- 
sidered, as in the case of a horse car. At night it 
is brilliantly lighted either with gas or electricity; 
and a man can take a comfortable corntu*, and niad 
bis newspaper at ease. There is a great saving in 
the street space occupied, owing to the absence of 
the horses, and from the same cause tin* streets 
are much cleaner. No one in America woJild 
think of going back to horse traction on any 
account. 

Hitherto the operation of the purchase clause of 
the Tramways Act of 1870 has prevented advance 
in the adoption of mechanical power for tramways 
in this country ; but the purchases by local 
authorities now going on, and the renewal of 
leases in other cases, will lead to great clianges 
within the next few years. After our chief towns 
have been supplied with cable and electric traction | 
we shall be ready for the next step in advmice, | 
which has already been largely carried out in ' 
America. This consists in running the electric ; 
lines out into the couutxy districts, and on to , 
neighbouring towns. The .system of a uniform five 
cent fare fm* any distance, which prevails in 
America, is causing a revolution in the life of 
city-dwellers, e, specially in that of the working- 
classes, because the people are enalxled to live in 
healthy suburbs instead of in crowded tonenients 
ill the centre of the cities. I found generally in 
Ainericfi that this desirable result was experienced; 
but whether we shall ever enjhiy the benefits of 
the uniform fare in this country is doubtful. The 
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interests of the short-dij^tance rider would bo 
raised inactive protest. Nevca’theless, tlie uiiiforin 
fare, is oim of tlie greatest social refonuing agencies 
which America po.s.sosses. 

A STOIIY OF THE HINTERLAND. 

By the A,utnur ol’ &c. 

I A GAUNT, ruggcd-fciitured wliite man, Cluu'le.s T. 
Coudilt, representative o[ an Aunaiciiu Hyjniicate 
oi rubber inanufiu'.tiirers, lay sucking at a. damp 
cigar in a swaying hammock, a.s liis liidf-naked 
Krooboy bearers stumbled wcjirily along Ihrongh 
tlie dismal bu.sh f>f the Lagos diiiiterlaiui.’ 

Dense columns of mi.st ruse from the steamy 
lagoon beside their path, while between the forest 
and the stagnant water, what had once been 
putrefying ooxc lay baked into the likeness of 
concrete sla]>s; for it was then the middle of the 
dry season of West Africa, and tlie sun shone 
fiercely down out of a sky of brass. 

‘ Sing there ; why don’t you sing the “ Acha ho,” 
hammock boy?^ .said Coiiditt, for he knew tliat 
nutbing will raise the drooping energies of the 
Krooboys like a song- Then tlie full-tliroated, 
mavebing chanty of the Kroo nation burst forth, 
and as tlje swinging chorus ‘^Acha ho-Iiyali 
haliah lioh” rang out and echoed far across the 
misty forest, tlie weary bearers swung more briskly 
along beneath the i r 1< lad. 

‘Guess it would be safer on foot, but Idl risk 
it,’ said the v.diite man, a.s the Krooboys stepped 
out uu the Ijakcd mud which lined the banks of 
a fort‘,.st creek. Next moment there was a crisp 
soimtl like the Ixivaking of thin ice ; the feet of 
the leading bea,rer broke through the luirdeued 
aiii’face, and lie sank ii]) to the knees isi tlie .slime 
beneath. naiumuek“|.»a(l and palni-ril) polo slid 
from Ills woolly (‘iwu, and the white Oiau rolled 
out headi'oreiiiost and came, down with a emslq 
jammiug Iiis .siiii-lielmefc far over ids eyes and his 
cigar hall-wuiy down his throat. 

Finding all his bones intact, he sat up with 
his mouth full of ashes and disintegrated tobacco, 
and dragging it off by main force, ruefully re- 
garded the flattened headgear. ‘Should have 
known better than trust the mud. Gave a guinea 
for that thing in Lago.s, and the dryest cigar in 
tlie lot wasted,’ he said, as he kicked the useless 
helmet array. Then he turned fiercely towards 
the head Krooboy, who leaned against a palm- 
trunk with his hands upon his sides, and asked, 

‘ What are yon laughing at ? ’ 

‘ Ho, ho, ho,^ roared the burly negro, true 
African appreciation of a joke at the expense of 
' some one else. ‘ Two time isah, the Lord give me 
' sense too rniicln Savvy what say in we country, 

I One time one fool, tw^o time one <1 — ii fool.^ 

‘The Lord gives precious little sense to any 
nigger. Take up the hammock — guess I in safer 
on foot,’ W'as all Condlt,t an.sw'cred, and he limped 
forward, scraping the mud from olf hk face and 
clothes. Half-au-Iiour later tliere was a hoarse 
challenge from a grinning Yoraba sentry, Who^ 
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come (lah and as the wdiite inaii advanced out of 
the shadow of the cottonwoods, a palm-tliatclied, 
wooden building, raised liigli on piles, became 
visible. A Maxim and a Nordenfelt gun peeped 
down from the broad veranda, and a black Tor uba 
soldier stood on guard at either side of the stair- 
way ; for this was one of tlie chain of outposts 
erected here and there by the Colonial Govern- 
ment in the heart oi: the lonely forest. 

As Gonditt ascended the creaking stairway, a 
white man, whose thin frame and pnify cheeks 
showed that he suffered both from fever and too 
much alcohol, came out upon the veranda, and 
leaning against a pillar, relapsed into noiseless 
laughter. ‘Been crawling after cattish in the 
mud ; nice amusement, but rough on one’s clothes,^ 
he said. ‘Ko, you needn’t frown, let me laugh ; 
it’s not often one can in tin's land of the 
shadow.’ 

Jevons was right. There was very little amuse- 
ment in his life, for he dwelt far apart from all 
white men in the steamy forest, trying to keep 
sane amid the awful isolation, and to avoid being 
poisoned by negro traders who owed him much 
palm oil for cloth and gin received, In short, he 
was one of those imfortiuiate traders to whom the 
name of ‘palm oil ruffian’ was applied, and the 
.species is not yet extinct. Pre.seiitly, he raised 
liis hand. ‘Softly, softly, iMiisgrave’s very sick 
at last. I can’t make it out ; seems more like 
poison tlian fever,’ lie said. Treading noiselessly 
tlie two entered the darkened I'oom, where with 
the penspi ration standing in great beads upon liis 
yellow forehead and streaming from his soaking 
hair, the lieutenant in charge of the station lay 
moaning in pain. When he saw the American 
the side man’s face brightened. 

‘Bo good of you to ciane, forty miles too, in, 
this lieat,’ lie said, ‘and I am duU company any- 
way. .Down at last, you see.’ 

‘Well,’ answered the American, ‘if a man 
will work night and day, trying to kee]-) peace 
among niggers who are never happy unless they’re 
Imrning each other’s huts, or stealing .somebody 
else’s wives, and go poking liis no.se into disease- 
stricken villages where he gets sliot at for Ids 
pains, he must expect to have fever.’ Ilien Gonditt 
turned to JevoiLs, asking sharply : ‘ Have you sent 
down to the coast for a doctor?’ 

‘Yes,’ was the answer. ‘I sent two Yorubas a 
week ago. Mu.sgrave tvnuldu’t let them go at 
iinst ; said the lloriii raiders woiihl get them, so 
I packed them off at night. Fine fello\Ys both ; 
wanted to swear by all sorts of tilings over a 
liaudlul of salt that they’d go through at any 
cost.’ 

‘Bent two Yorubas !’ interjected the American 
wrathfully, ‘ Why didn’t you .send half the 
guard? they’ll be .speared by now. I’d have 
'vyritten dhe secretary a letter fit to make him 
jump, , Half luy ruliber-gatherers are dying with 
■smallpox, three applications have been sent for 
help^aiid drugs, and there’s no auswer.’ 

■ Steady, steady. It’s not good to get excited 
this Weather,’ said Jevoms. ‘Probably the drugs 
^ have been sent and the Ilorins have annexed 
them on the way up* The wily busbman is great 
on medicines, especially poison^’ 


The, II the sick man raised his head. ‘My 
friends,’ he said, ‘you are both very kind. Jevons 
here lias left his place when the new oil is 
coming down, the only profitable time of the 
year, and has nursed me ten days. Still, you 
must let me manage Government binsiness a little 
longer. If they can get a Colonial surgeon throngli 
he ’ll be sent.’ 

The American poured himself out a glass of 
claret ; then he said : ‘ Gliri.stmas in three day.s — 
“peace on eartli and goodwill towards men.” Let ’s 
see how it figures out in Africa — cholera and 
.smallpox clearing out half my ]Deople’; Musgi'ave 
very .sick ; and the Bushmen ready to turn the 
place over our heads. Something wrong with the 
I work.s, eh? (Not very apparent, eh?)’ 

‘You can’t philosophise wortli a cent, as you 
I people say, you pessimist, but you can sing,’ 

! answered the sick man faintly. ‘Take up the 
banjo-~"Claret ’s not unlimited in the bush,’ 

The American lugged a dilapidated banjo from 
its case, and presently rapped out a few crisp 
iiote.s ; then his voice rang out clear, and Jevons 
nodded approval as he sang of Sherman’s inarch 
to the sea — a ditty commonplace enougb, but one 
which, nevertheless, had stirred men’s hearts 
before that day. When the words ‘ From Atlanta 
to the sea’ died away, he said quietly, ‘I was 
there too — makes me feel an old man I I spent 
another strange Christinas that year, in bitter 
frost and deep snow, with neither bouts nor 
blankets, and precious little to eat. However, 
perhaps this is more appropriate ;’ and the clear 
voice rose in the clioru.s of ‘My heart’s turned 
back to Dixie and I must go,’ 

Then Jevons said : ‘Ilemiiids me of home too, 
and the last Christmas I spent before I came out 
here and learned to fall back on the whisky-bottle 
in the awful loncline.ss. There was white frost 
on the fir trees, and black ice ringing beneath iiiy 
skates, as, with a smiling girl upon my arm, I 
swung along upon the outside edge. Poor 
Florence — she’s dead now, and I’m a drunken 
African trader. But no man can e.scape his fate, 
as the Yorubas say. Hallo 1 MiLsgrave’s asleep.’ 

Gonditt threw back the persianos, and a ffood 
of ciimson light shone upon the liollow cheeks 
and closed eyes of the sufferer, as the sun sank 
behind the cottonwoods. ‘I’m afraid the poor 
fellow will go under,’ he said. Then a big Yoruba 
.sergeant came noiselessly in, and after a brief 
glance at the drawn face, remarked when be 
moved towards the door again, ‘White man sick, 
too much, live for die three day.’ 

‘Get out, you black croaker,’ was the repl}^ of 
the irate American, and the soldier ducked his 
head as a whisky-bottle whizzed past him, and 
hastily descended. 

‘Useless waste. Come out on the veranda,’ 
said Jevons ; and the two leaned over the balus- 
trade. A deep voice was speaking below, in the 
Yoruba tongue. ‘The white man is sick unto 
death, and be is a just man, and a valiant soldier. 
It is in my mind, that if it be the will of Allah, 
we may save his life, for the Feddah of the 
heathen are wise in the poisons of the forest. 
Had it been the trader man, who is gross and 
drunken (here Gonditt chuckled and nudged 
Jevons), or the thin man, who, like the black 
monkey, never rests, and whose woixls come 
through hia nostrils (this time Jevons laughed 
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softly aiid tlie American frowned), it were not 
worth the risk.V Then tliere was a hurried con- 
sultation below, anil presently the big sergeant 
went away. 

‘Gone for salt to swear more ridiculous oaths,’ 
said Jevons ; but the rattle of arms interrupted 
him j imd presently six Yorubas slipped away into 
the misty forest, the last of the sunset light 
flash iiig upon their Snider barrels. 

^ Gonditt whistled softly. ‘There ’ll be ini- 
limited trouble now ; but they wouldn’t come 
back for us. Besides, it’s not good to interfere 
in the business of the British Government,’ he 
said. 

One night march through an African forest 
greatly resembles auotber, and Sergeant Amaro 
and his men alternately waded knee-deep in 
scented lilies, as they traversed the misty avenues 
beneath the palms, or stumbled blindly through 
dripping buslies and matted creepers. At last, 
splashing up out of a shallow ford, they crept like 
liittiiig ghosts amid the dark shadows of broad- 
leaved bananas, and halted before a palm-thatched 
hut, outside a native village. Two tall wands 
stood before the doorway, hung with tassels of 
rags, stained red in blood which was probably 
more precious than that of fowls ; while from the 
fronds of the palm that rustled di’ily overhead 
hung strings of fetich charms — many of them 
ghastly ones, including various portions of human 
anatomy. 

A ray of misty moonlight fell upon the face of 
the Yoruba sergeant, and it was hard and .set as 
he rai.sed his hand for silence, and, drawing his 
bayonet from its .sheaMi, went softly forward with 
the keen steel flashing in his hand. The soldiers 
waited breathlessly, their fingers tightening on 
the rifie-stocks as they gazed, nmv at the gloomy 
interior of the hut, and now at the sleeping village 
which lay before them, dim and shadowy, tlie 
silence which hung over it broken only by the 
howling of a restless cur baying the miion. 

Then there was a smothered cry inside the hut, 
a brief struggle, and the sergeant came forth 
again, pushing before him a decrepit old man, 
upon whose shrivelled che.st hung .strin.gs of 
curious charms, leopards’ claws, human fingej’- 
bone.s, and the like. The captive .struggled 
fiercely, hit at the hands which held him, and 
would doubtless have howleil lustily, but that his 
mouth was tilled witli a ball of palm fibre, until 
the Yoruba shook him so that the charms rattled, 
and held his bayonet-point to the naked breast. 

‘The magic of the lieutlien may not hurt the 
true believer, Allah be praised,’ said the sergeant 
softiv. ‘Nevertheles.s, it would not go well with 
us if the sleeping bushmen found onr bauds upon 
their priest— there i.s need of haste.’ 

So, glancing back over their shonlder.s towards 
the silent village at every step, and gra.sping their 
rifles tightly, tlie Yorubas strode tiirongh the ford 
just as gray dawn broke acrtjss the forest. 

‘If we would save our own live.s as well as the 
white ofilcer, we must travel fast this day,’ said 
the leader ; and knowing that their only chance 
of, safety lay in reaching the station before a 
horde of savages, armed with matchet and flint- 
lock guns, followed hard along the trail of bmit 
grasses, they pressed fiercely onwards, tearing 
through thorny thickets — cruel, stabbing thorns 
that rent their flesh and garments alike — disre- 


garding also the saw-like edges of the sword 
grass, and wading alligator-haunted creeks, in 
peril of being smothered in depths of bubbling 
slime. 

It was high noon when, worn out and tattered, 
plastered with in ud, and bleeding from inany a 
wound, the Yorubas marched into tlie sun- 
scorched compound. The two white uien luirrieil 
down the veraiida stairway, {.ind gazed In asto- 
nishment at the sight. 

‘General Jackson ! Where did you get him '? 
What i.s lie, any way ?’ gasped Conditt, as his eye.s 
fell upon the panting soldier.^ and tlie lialf-naketl 
form of, the prisoner, who gazed about him witli 
venomon.s hatred in his eye.s. 

‘Be great Ju-Ju, sail. Savvy much medicine. 
>Stole liim, sah ; ’ .said the sergeant proudly. 

Jevoiis burst into a bearty laugh as ho au- 
sw’-ered, ‘ By jove, Amuro’s right. There ’s not a 
plant in all tlie forest whose properties the fetich 
priest doesn’t know all about, though they 
generally make a bad use of them. These fellows 
learn tliing.s handed down through many geiieia- 
tions, and if ^^lu.'^grave ’s been poisoned, ten to one 
he can cure him.’ 

‘ITin, a little risky, isn’t it?’ answered the 
American. ‘Iloweviir, the poor fellow’s dying 
anyway, and it’s a last chance. CVmie along, 
Hephistopheles — bring him by the neck, ser- 
geant.’ 

Two minutes later the unfortunate fetich 
priest was dragged unceremouiously into the 
room, where Lieutenant Musgrave lay luicoiiseious 
with only a faint, fluttering breath issuing from 
the cracked and blackened lips to show lie wa.s 
alive. 

‘Poor Miisgrave, I’m afraid it’s all over with 
him,’ said Jevon.s, ‘ He did his work like a man, 
and he’s well out of it — no more luneliues-s and 
fever. I d<.nft know that I’d thank any one to 
.<-ave me; however, Ave’ll try. Here, you black 
wrdcl),’ and as he dragged the J u-J n man forward, 
one of the Yorubas tried various dialects, but 
failed to make him umlerstand. Then devons, 
pointing to the pallid face before him, plu(?ked a 
leaf from a flowering lily and bruised it in hi.s 
bands. Instantly, a look of liendiJi malevolence 
flashed into the negro’s face, and the wliite man 
I shook him like a rat, gasping ‘You murdering 
i villain.’ 

I ‘Go slow before yon choke him. I know a 
j better pantomime tlmn tliat,’ said Conditt, and 
I closing liis eye.s he let his liend droop slowly for- 
, ^vard, and made as if he would sink to the floor. 
Then he jammed the muzzle of his revolver 
against the sable forehead, so hard that the steel 
left an indented ring when he raised Iri^ hand*. 

‘ Scene one : now for scene two. Open the 
stores, sergeant, and bring up all the cloth you can 
carry,’ he said, and us the 'Yoriiba.s piled up the 
I long rolls of Manchester cotton, he lay down near 
the sick man, and slowly rose upright; then he 
! pointed to the cloth. The negro’s eyes gli.sfenctk 
j ‘Goon,’ said the American, ‘more cloth ; throw 
I in cases of gin and tx loiig-dane gun or twoj 
I At last, when he saw wealth enough before 
j liim to make him rich for life, the Ju-Ju man 
I pointed out through the open casement towards 
I the sombre forest, 

‘ Wants to gather herbs J said Jevons, and the 
Americiiu answered ‘ Good ; but whei*e he goes I 
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go along too, in case he forgets to come back, or 
brings iiis friends upon us. ' Ih^e seen that game 
before. Follow with two men, sergeant.’ 

So, Avith a Yomba on either .side, and the 
muzzle of Conditt’s revolver a foot or two behind 
the back of liis head, the Ju-Ju man moved to 
and fro beneath the palms, and when he returned, 
loaded with various parasitic phuits and fungoids 
grubbed up out of the slime, it was falling dusk. 
A big fire was lighted in the compound, and 
while the Yonibas watched him,, rifle in hand, the 
Ju-Ju man bent over a bubbling rice cauldron, 
crooning a monotonous song. 

J\leautime, the sick lieutenant lay still and 
white, until as the moon rose above the cotton- 
woods, and the pale light streamed in upon his 
drawn face, he broke out into moans of pain. 

Jevoiis shuddered, ‘Poor fellow,’ he said 
gently. ‘ A ghastly Ghristmas eve — virtue re- 
warded. This is wdiat a man gets for doing his 
•work too ^velL It’s more like a scene from an 
opera than a Government outpost in the nine- 
teenth century ; that wretched nigger makes me 
shiver, or else I bn sick too ; he looks like the evil 
one himself,’ and he pointed to the moonlit com- 
pound. 

Conditt glanced at the shrivelled figure of the 
Ju-Ju man Hitting to and fro about the eanklron, 
with the ml light of the fire upon his wicked 
face, while the monotonous song or incantation 
rose through the rolling smoke. ‘ Pray on old 
man, and pray hard/for, by Jupiter, if your gods 
are deaf, or the magic works the wrong ivay, I 
•wouldn’t give a ml cent for your life.’ 

Presently the negro entered the room, and forc- 
ing apart the clenched teeth of the sufferer, 
poured a steaming liquid down his blackened 
throat; then he bathed forehead and breast, 
and afterwards chafed all the limbs -with a hot 
fomentation. This done, he seated himself cross- 
legged on the ground, and ’waited motionless by 
tlie sick man’s eoiudv, until it was time to repeat 
the proceeding, which he did at intervals. The 
soft radiance of the tropic moon, streamiug in 
throiigli the open cafsement, threw a long black 
shadow of the crouching magician across the 
white boards. The odour of kerosene from the 
dimly-burning lamp, and of rangoon oil from the 
arm rack, was lieavy on the air, save when a 
fitful gust of wind wafted in the scent of lilies 
from the siUToundiiig forest ; ami there was no 
sound to break tlie oppressive stillness save tlie 
mournful sighing of the night breeze, and the 
iiiterniitteiit rustle of the palm fronds. So 
the three strangely-assorted watchers sat in 
anxious suspense as the long dark hours dragged 
slowly by, Jevons whispering to his companion 
. now and then in low tones UvS he felt his weary 
eyes grow heavy ; but Gonditt’s hand never left 
' his revolver butt, and though this was the fourth 
nigitt lie had passed without sleep, he kept his 
gaxe steadfastly on the sick man’s couch. 

' At last, shortly before dawn, the Ju-Ju man 
. tee to his feet, and when Conditt Iiurried across 
with the lamp in his hand, he pointed triumph- 
antly to the sufferer, and the American noticed a 
, Hush of colour in the pale cheeks, while a profuse 
perspiration streamed from every pore. 

^ Thank heaven,’ he said quietly, and grasped 
“JeTons^s " hand,; but- the negro jilaced his fingers 
upon ' his Hpsi' and ' repeated the draught. Pre- 


W 


j sen tly a faint, gray light filtered into the room, 
land lieutenant Mnsgrave opened his eyes and 
I gazed vacantly around ; then, raising his head, he 
murmured, ‘ The pain’s gone. I must have slept. 
I’m very sleepy now,’ and again, as the heavy 
lids came down, he lapsed into peaceful slumber," 

‘He’ll do now — and it’s Christmas day, Bravo 
Mephistopheles,’ said Jevons, and he smote the 
Ju-Ju man on the shoulder ; then hearing a 
creaking of the boards and a heavy breath behind 
him, he turned suddenly and saw the tall sei’geant 
gliding softly from the room. 

A few hours later Lieutenant Alusgrave lifted 
himself feebly on one elbow, and sat up with 
Conditt’s arni round his shoulders. ‘I am very 
weak, but my head is clear, and my blood is cool. 
Wiiat I suffered yesterday was awful, and I could 
not speak,’ he said. Then he listened with 
brightening eyes to the story of the midnight 
raid, and ivheii Sergeant Amaro came in with a 
bowl of steaming broth, liis face twitched as he 
said in the vernacular, ‘The Yorubas are very 
faithful. I was very near unto death, when they 
brought me aid.’ 

‘ Allah has preserved the life of the white 
officer, for his time has not yet come,’ said the 
Moslem soldier gravely, and dra-wing himself up 
proudly, he added : ‘As for the thing we did, it 
is nought, for the white officer and the Y^oriibas 
have fought side by side. AVe are brothers 
of the sword, for 1 too am a servant of the White 
Queen, and all men are the same beneath the 
skin.’ 

‘ Yes, I suppose so. There’s certainly both 
devotion and courage in the heart of a" negro 
when you know how to get at it — but I ’m too 
hapj)y to go into eonimdnuus of that kind,’ said 
Conditt. ‘ You kno'w their tongue best, Jevons ; 
tell him he ’s a fine fellow and a good soldier. I 
was a soldier too, though 1 do move about like a 
black monkey, as lie mas kind enough to observe, 
and I am proud to shake his hand,’ and easing 
down the lieutenant tenderly into the pillows 
again, he gripped the black fingers of the Yoriiba 
until the joints creaked. 

Presently, on the principle that it is •udse to let 
well alone, they sent the Ju-Ju man forth with as 
much treasure in cloth and guns as two stout 
Ivroomen could carry; and the x^me^■ican observed 
grimly, ‘ If the headman of the village is at all 
covetous, Mepliistojdieles there had better lie 
close in his lint in dark nights, or he may Lave 
the efficacy of his charms severely tested.’ Hour 
by hour the lieutenant’s strength came back, 
until at noon, though weak and languid, he lay 
in happy content, listening with smiling eyes to 
the gay sallies of his companions, for no'^v a 
reaction had set in, 

By-and-by they heard a distant rustling in 
the forest, and the tread of inarching feet and a 
jingle of arms came down the listless breeze, and 
later the cottonwoods echoed with the hoarse 
shouts of Ivrooboy bearers, who saw the end of 
their journey in view. Then a carrier train swung 
into the dusty sun -scorched compound, a line of 
lialf-naked negroes, eacli one panting beneath the 
heavy deal case he bore poised on his woolly head ; 
while behind them a guard of Yoruhas marched out 
of the shadowy forest. A young white officer gave 
the word ‘ haft,’ and as the tired troops came to 
a standstill, a stout little man crawled out of 
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Ins swaying liaminock. Tlie yonng lieuienant— 
lie was ]>ut Utile more than a Uul — grasped the 
hands of the two white men who hastened to meet 
him. 

‘Gob through all right, though we’re every one 
about used up,' he said. ‘ We marched night and 
day, for we lieard you were all sick up liere ; and 
came across a party of lloriiis ou the war-])ath, 
hut they bolted at the sight of the bayojiets. 
Brought you up the Eiiglisli stores friun Nc-ville, 
too, and the best doctor we ever liaxl ; got him 
from the Protectorate peo]:)le. Let me introduce 
Surgeon Wreath. How this day and night march- 
ing in the tro 2 )icR does take it out of one I ’ 

'Fhe listeners laughed. They hnew the young 
officer UDuld get used to it before be liad* boon 
long ill Africa, and they entered the residency 
together. Now the fever had s[)ared Surgeon 
Wreath to dwell some time in the land, ami the 
hidden things of native life were a favouriti* study 
of his. Therefore, when he liad carefully exji- 
mined the patient, he iisteiiiid very gravely to 
the story, and answered : ‘ I 've been' too long 
ill Africa to despise the Ju-Ju man. lie knows 
a good deal, thougli he occasionally makes a bad 
UvSe of Ills knowledge, and I’d have given six 
moiitlis’ pay to have seen my black rival at work. 
You’ve had fever, Lieutenant ]\Iusgrave, and 
you’ve got it now, a little ; but there was poison 
or something else, which I’m not cpiite sure about 
at the moment. Meantime, you coulilnk be 
doing better.’ 

‘Now,’ said Conditt, ‘it’s Cliristmas day, and 
there’s hard work before us to-morrow. AH con- 
cerned having done their best for the patient, 
according to their o^iportiiuity, we have a right 
to enjoy ourselves if noise W(jn’t hurt him.’ The 
surgeon shook his head, the new stores were 
brought in and opened, and presently, raising 
himself feebly from his pillows upon one arm, the 
lieutenant held a glass of sparkling champagne in 
his trembling Iiand, and gave the toast, ‘Her 
Majesty the Queen — God Idess her.’ .Afterwards, 
they raised their hands, and standing (ui tiptoe, 
clinked their glasses against the rafter beams as they 
drank to ‘absent comrades;’ then the American 
said, ‘ Here ’s to Sergeant Amaro~a valiant soldier 
and a very faithful servant, if his skin is lilack — 
as he says, “all men are brothers beneath the 
■ sldn.”’ ■■■ 

And so, ill spite of the shadow of the pestilence 
which hung over one and all, and tlie heat and 
steam of the swamps, these dwellers in the lonely 
forest held their Christmas in far-away Africa 
with laughter and mirth ; each one glad at hearl, 
with a vague consciousness tliat, as tlie American 
put it, lie too, according to his (> 2 jportiinity, had 
done a little in the cause of ‘ peace on earth and 
goodwill towards men.’ 

Outside, the westing sun sank slowly towards 
the forest ; puffs of hot wind licked up clouds of 
red dust and whirled them across the compound ; 
the palms rustled drily, and the thermometer 
stood at considerably more than ninety degrees in 
tlie shade. Inside tlie darkened room, the hearts 
of both officer and trader went ba<dc across endless 
leagues of rolling water to the distant homeland, 
as they sang the songs of Britain with sparkling 
eyes mid. stirring blood in. a strange and dreary 
land. Then the sun dit^ped behhnl tlie forest, 
and all the world was dark, until at length, a 


! silvery liglit fdtered down tlirougli the palm- 
: fronds, and the stirring of the forest creatures 
; showed that it was time for beast to hunt and 
man to sleep. With a hearty handshake all round, 
the men retired to rest, and save for a faint light 
where Sergeant Ainaro watched by his master’s 
bedside, the residency lay dark and silent. 


GIT RIO BIT INS OF RENT. 

TiiEiur. is peihaps nothing very attractive to the 
ge.neval reader in the mention of ‘.Rent ;’ but 
when we come to couHider the quaint forms 
which it has often .'idoplcd, the subject will not 
lie found wholly devoid of romantic iiiterest. In 
days gone by, wlien kings had jierforce to main- 
laiii a large crowd of retainers, and nobles vied 
with each other in the numbers of their retinue, 
it was not always easy to timl the wherei withal 
witli which to curry on the provisioning of such 
large liousehohks ; and so landlords, royal and 
otlierwise, were often glad to accept iiseHil com- 
modities, such as the herrings of Yarmouth or 
thiileen liuiidred eggs with one hundred aiul 
forty hens from Banbury, in place of the usual 
military service due to them for different estates. 
In other instances the tenants bound tliemselves 
to perform certain necessary offices for their over- 
lord’s household, as in the ease of Emma de 
Hamtoii, wliose duty it was to cut out linen 
clothes for the king and queen, or Robert TesUird, 
who had to maintain a certain number of ro^-^al 
laundresses. A third class of tenures consisted of 
those wliich were practically nomimil obligations, 
such as the 2 >reseutati()n of a ‘quhyt feather’ for 
th.c hinds of .Balgonie, or a July clover (lower for 
an estate in Ilerefurd, or again the t.hree 
c-orns wliich wore paid in 1348 fur BeruKUon. 
Nor was this practice eoidined to our own sliores. 

A dying (Jueeu of Hungary bequeathtnl a city 
and 2 )rovjnce to one of her eoui't lords on cundb 
tion that he and his succe.ssor3 should always 
keep up a certain number of 2H3acocks; and the 
chroniclers of the Spanish conquest of Mexico tell 
us that the great Aztec noble, s were often obliged 
to provide for the repair of the royal palaces, and 
to annual oiieriiig of fruit or (lowers in 

lieu of the military service due for their estates. 

Tlie earliest mention of bhineh-holdingfs (so 
called apparently from the fact that they ivere 
often paid in silver or white money) which I 
have been able to discover is in a charter by 
Canute, who giamted the lands of Fusey, Bei’k- 
sliire, on condition tlmfc a certain horn was always 
treasured in the family, and this valuable heir- 
loom bore the following inscription ; 

Kyng Kaowde geve Wyllyam Poro.se 

Thys iioi'BO to holde by thy londo. 

Those tenures appear to been frequently 
granted from the time of the Norman Conquest 
to the fifteenth century, but we find an occasiorml 
instance occurring from that date almost .to the. 
present time. Yisitors to the beautiful chn|)el of 
Bt George at Windsor will have seen the two 
small .silken banners which are fastened together 
OH one of ffilkirs, and represent the rant [mid ' 
to the crown by the Dukes of Marlborough and 
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Wellington for felie splenclid estates of Woodstock 
and Strath lieklsaye respectively. They are sup- 
posed to be presented on the anniversaries of the 
battles of Blenheim (fought on the 2d August 
1704) and Waterloo (18th June 1815). 

On the abolition of ward holdings under 
George IL, all the lands which were formerly 
held "by the crown were converted into hi an ch- 
holdings, but as there appears to have been a 
generally understood rule that the obligation of 
performing any speciiied duties slionld lapse if 
not demanded within a given time, the greater 
majority of these curious old customs have dis- 
appeared. So late, however, as the coronation of 
Queen Victoria, an interesting service was per- 
foj’ined by the lord of AVorksop Manor, to whose 
predecessors Henry had granted that estate 

ill 1542, on condition that they provided a right- 
hand glove for the king at his coronation, and 
supported his arm on that day so long as he 
should hold the sceptre. This right was inherited 
by the Duke of Norfolk, who officiated in 1838. 

Another long surviving custom dating from 
the time of Edinird III, was observed about four 
hundred years later when the owner of Liston, 
Essex, preBented George III. at his coronation 
with a number of wafers, and on the same occa- 
sion the king received a bowl of porridge from 
the tenant of Addington. It is interesting to 
note that this estate was granted originally to 
Teiielin, a cook, by AViiliam the CoiKpieror, and 
it has been supposed that the manor in question 
was an appendage of the king’s cook, as Sheen 
was of the niyal butler. This explains the origin 
f>f the duty imposed upon the tenant of making 
porridge on coronation day. 

We lind interesting traces of the habits of the 
times in the service demanded from AAuiliam de 
Aiesbury, who held huids, in Buckinghamshire, 
ami bound himself in return to find straw for 
the king’s bed, and also for the floor of his room, 
if ever he should chance to visit Aleabury in 
Avinter. Three eels were also to be paid at the 
same time. Bhouhi the royal visit take jJace 
in summer, straAV had again to be |>rovided for 
the l^e^l 5 but grass or rushes for the floor, and 
twm green geese instead of the etds. These ser- 
vices Avere only to be performed twice a year, 
even should Ills Majesty pay three \usits in that 
time. For the fortunate family of AA^ilmingfcon 
(who Avere descended from Robert de A^ilmingtou, 
a cook to the Earl of Boulogne) in Keiit, rent day 
must have been more honoured in the breach 
than ill the observauce, as they aa- ere only asked 
to Und a pot-hook for tlie king’s meat wheneA'er 
he chanced to visit their manor. Rather a trying 

/office fell to the lot of Eba, Countess of AA^arAvick, 
Avho in return for the lands of Hokinorton, Ox- 
fortlsbire, luid the doubtful honour of carving at 
the. table of EdAA^ard I. on his birthday, but 'she 
was, graciously allowed to keep the knife wliicli 

. the . king used, as a souvenir of tlie occasion. 
John de Rockes of WintersIoAA'-, Wilts, must also 

■ have felt a responsible person, us when the sove- 
reign happened to visit Clarendon, it was ordained 
that De Rockes should come to the palace of the 
king, and go into the buttery, and draw' out of 

, a)iy vessel he should hnd in the same buttery at 
his choice as much VAune as should be needful for 

■ making a pitcher of the claret Avhich he shoiild 
make' at, the king’s charge, and that he should 


serA^e the king A\uth a cup, and have the re- 
mainder of the Avine after the king had drunk, 
and the vessel,’ 

Among the blanch-holdings Avhich existed in 
Scotland are the following : A red falcon and a 
tercel for the thanedom of Glamis ; tAVo falcon 
hoods for the barony of Mnirhouse, Edinburgh ; 
three broad arroAvs for Lochindorb, descrilied as 
a good centre for hunting ; the Dewar lands in 
Glen Dochart, held in virtue of cA,istody of a relic 
of St Fillan ; the barony of Penicuik for blowing 
six blasts on a horn on the ‘moor of the burgh 
of Edinburgh ’ when the king should hunt there, 
and the barony of Carnwatb, AAdiose OAviier was 
enjoined to present tAvo pairs of shoes, each con- 
taining half an ell of English cloth, to the man 
who Avas first in a race from the east end of 
Carnwatb to the TalloAA" Cross, this to take place 
on Midsummer Day. The estate of FouUvS AA^as 
granted to Donald Munro in the eleventh century 
by King Malcolm IL upon the condition that 
when called upon to do so, he and his successors 
should ahvays supply the king Avith a butdcetful : 
of snow, no matter at Avliat time of the year thivS 
AA^as demanded. But the lords of Foulis had no 
cause to be uneasy as to the fullilinenfc of their 
part of the bargain, for did they not possess a 
part of Ben AA^vis on Avhich the sun never shone, 
so that snow remained there all the year round ? 
The seiwice in question aauis performed for the 
last time on the night before the battle of Cul- 
loden, Avhen it is said that Sir Robert Munro 
presented the Duke of Cumberland with a bucket 
of snow for cooling his Avine. It must Inwe been 
ratlier more difficult to obtain the garhuid of 
roses ut Christmas time Avhicli Avas demanded of 
the tenant of Crendon, Bucks, but the thousand 
clusters of nuts for John, Earl of AAhirrenne and 
Surrey, AAmuId be gathered in due season ut 
AVakefteld. 

It is curious to hud Henry lA^. requiring a 
catapult (described in an old chronicle as an 
ancient Avar-like engine to slioot darts) in ex- 
change for the lands of Carlton ; and theie is a 
quaint fiavoui* about the terms of the hohliiig for 
a manor in Salop, by which Robert Corbet bound 
himself to find one footman in time of AAuir AAdm 
Avas to folloAv the army into Wales, carrying Avitli 
him a salted hog. On coining up Avitli tlie 
soldiei's, the man had to deliver a share of the 
bacon to the king’s marshal, and so long as this 
sufficed to provide a daily dinner for one^ person, 
tlie footman was obliged to remain Avitli the 
army. Directly it Avas finished, lie Avas free to 
return home. Sir Osbert de Longchamp also 
undertook to follow the king and his army into 
AA’’ales, and it is specified that he must bring with 
him a horse of tlie price of six shillings, a sack 
of the price of sixpence, and a needle to the sack. 
The footman, provided by the tenant of Brineston, 
was only required to foilovir the army into Scot- 
land,: but hud to do this barefoot, and armed 
only Avith a boAv in one hand, and an uiifeathered 
arroAA'' in the other j and he AA'as altogether AA'orse 
off than Richard Miles, Avho could Vetiirn from 
following the king directly he had worn out a 
pair. of shoes of the value of fourpence. 

A grand old mansion in Cheshire, rendered 
famous in our oavu time as being the residence of 
a great living statesman, was formerly liekl by 
Robert de Montrault, Earl of Arundel, for the 
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somewhat eas}^^ duty of atttoiding the Earl of 1 
Chester on Christmas Day at Chester, and placing | 
the first dish upon his table ; while an oar paid 
for the estate of Grange near Hastings, and even 
this was only demanded wlien the king happened 
to sail in that direction. Many tenants f ulfil led 
all obligations by keeping hounds or i'akons for 
their landlords, wdiile otliers shod the king’s 
horses (and had to replace those wliich were 
lamed in the proccs.s) | but it is diliiculli to under- 
stand the exact significance of one old record 
which says that Hugh de Sottelioe held the lands 
of Shottesbrook in tlie time of Henry IL by 
virtue of finding coah for making tlie crown of 
the king and his royal ornaments. Were these 
the original black diamonds ? 

Even crowned heads were not exempt from the 
conditions of tenure ; for we find that at one 
time the king of England accepted three hundred 
pounds of land down from tlie king of Scotland in 
lieu of homage for some land in Bedfordshire, 
and also paid an annual rent of one jerfalcon | 
(one of the varieties of large Arctic ‘falcons). 
A pound of land, it should be mentioned, is: 
generally reckoned at about fifty-two acres, bo | 
the commutation w^as a very substantial one. A • 
somewhat similar holding to the barony of Peni- 
cuik was that of the M'anor of Horton in 
Yorkshire, who.se tenant was required to blow a 
horn at stated periods, and I believe tlmt tlie 
horn used on these occasions is still carefully 
preserved. Such holdings w^ere called * harnblow 
lands and ‘ wolf hunt land’ w'as the term applied 
to some crown property at Mansfield Woodhouse, 
Notts, which was granted by Henry VL to Sir 
Robert de Piumpton in return for his blowing a 
horn, and chasing the wolve.s, then fairly plenti- 
ful, in Shirewood (now Sherwood) Forest. The 
land so granted was one bo vat or oxgang, which 
is about fifteen acres, that being taken as the 
amount which one ox can plough in a year, and ; 
the surnanie Vwolf-liiuite was to be met with in 
the di.strict up to the end of the last century. I 
In :some cases a property carried with it the [ 
duty of holding a certain oliice in the state, as for j 
instance in the case of Scrivelsby in Lincolnsliire, 
which was for generations the liome of the Dymoke ; 
family, who for many yeai*s regularly provided 
the ‘ cliampiou of England ’ at coronation time. | 
We will all agree with the eminent lawyer 
Coke, who says that the worst tenure of whitdi 
he had ever heard was the obligation of acting 
as public executioner. There is an amnsiug note 
to the Imjolchhy Legends^ in which the author 
states that Jehan de Ketch e acted as Provost 
Marshal to the army ol William the Conqueror, 
and received from that monarch a gift of land 
known by the name of the ‘Old Bailie’ on regu- 
lar payment of ‘ ane hempen cravate,’ but as a 
matter of fact I may mention that the name Jack 
Ketch was applied to hangmen from the time 
of Richard Jaquett, to whom the manor of ; 
Tyburn once belonged. I 

Lord Grey de Wilton’s crest is a jerfalcon I 
sejant upon a glove, wliich is a reminder of the ' 
days when hi.s ancestors held the lands of Acton, 
Buckingham, in exchange for keeping one of these 
birds for the king ; while another reminiscence of 
ancient times is found in a clau.se which occurs in 
the leases of the tenants on the e.state of Wall- 
ingwelk, Notts. This clause demands that no 


attempt shall he made to grow imacl on the land- 
lord’s ground, ami the injunction which dates 
from hundreds of years back is maintained to tlie 
present day, fxs i.s also the obligation on the 
farmers side to do so many days’ work with cart 
and horses for his landlord as part payment of 
the rent. So long as gra.<s doth grow anrl water 
dotli flow ’ is tlie poetical form taken by tO, lease of 
some laml in Lancashire ; and Adam de Oakes 
escaped with an iH|Uu]ly liglit ubligation -wlieu he 
umlerPiok to pay a halfpmm}^ a year for I’inley, 
Warwick, to Etlward 1.1. As tli(3 purchasing 
])ower of money was four times its present value 
in the Stuart time.?, we must allow fur a .still 
more ample expansion at the Ijegitining of the 
fourteenth century, but in any case the payment 
mis comparatively trilling. 

Though the march of progress has brought ns 
countless iimnixed benefits, we must Hometimes 
feel a touch of regret that it has also swept away 
many pictiire.sque cii.stom.s which were formerly in 
vogue, and among these we iuu.Bt certainly include 
the {{uaint duties and ceremonies which consti- 
tuted payment of rent, an obligation wliich in 
our day lia-s been reduced to a prosaic, if more 
practical, matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

T H E MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Dil Nansen’s recently published narrative of hi.s 
marvellous Arctic expedition, wdiich ha.s been so 
rich in scientific rcBuits, bringB before the reader, 
ill a more graphic manner than has ever befoi^e 
lieen done, the terrible nature of the ice-pressure 
which fonuH the chief danger to navigaii<m in 
such high latitudes. It tvas quickly (li.scovered 
that this pre.ssure was dependent on the tidal 
current, the ice parting and packing togetlier 
again tsvice in tlie twenty-four liouriB. 'llic ice 
]»iled itself up and crashed agaiu.st the sides of 
the good ship Fnwi with a noise so great that the 
voyagers could not hear thcmselve.s speak ; and 
the vessel was often lifted up several feet, to drop 
back again as the ice parted. Still more terrilde 
was this ]'>ressure of the ice iu the winter-time, 
wlien the Fmm was frozen hard into a solid mass 
of ice thirty feet in thickiieas. On the top> of this 
sea of ice came immense masses, ‘gliding with 
iiTesi.stiblc force against our port side. The 
pressure was tremendous. The ice piled itself 
up above the gunwales and high up the rigging, 
threatening, if not to crush her, at least to biuy 
lien’ But the Fmm- was so strongly and well 
built that, although she creaked and groaned 
under the rough embrace of the ice, not n single 
crack was made in, or a single splinter cletncbeJ 
from, her strong .«ides. 

The Turners’ Company, which was the first of 
the great City guilds to recognise that the best 
remedy for foreign competition in our markets 
was the spread of technical education at home, 
Iras recently held its annual exhibition of 
turnery at tlie hlansion House, London, under the 
auspices of the Lord Mayor. Thirty years ago, 
: when the first of theBC exhibitions was promoted, 
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tliti sole iirticles sent in for competition consisted 
of a fishing-rod and a rolling-pin. Now a large 
number of workmen send in the products of their 
skill, encouragement being given to useful rather 
than ornamental articles. The first prize was, for 
instance, awarded to a set of stair balusters, which 
exhibited much ingenuity in construction and 
beauty of design ; and it was noteworthy that 
tlie ^\h■Jrk was done by the hand alone, without 
lielp of slide-rest or other mechanical aid. 
This a]^plied to most of the exhibits, which were 
the result of simple gouge and chisel w’ork. 
Many of the great City companies have followed 
the course originally adopted by the Turners' 
Company, and have been instrumental in estab- 
lishing technical schools where first-class in- 
struction is given, and from which we may 
confidently expect first-class workmen to emerge. 

Much has been said, and, we fear, very little 
done, with regard to saving the big game of South 
Africa from extermination ; but it would seem, 
from a report on the German colonies by an 
official of the British Embassy in Berlin, that at 
last a check is to be put on indiscriminate 
slaughter. A regulation iicas been drafted ndtli 
regard to game in German East Africa, which 
will oblige every hunter to take out an annual 
license, for which the fee varies from five to five 
hundred rupees, according to the particular 
animals hunted. No iicense wdlT be required for 
shooting animals for food, or those damaging 
cultivated land, nor for beasts of prey, wild boars, 
reptiles, and birds — wifcli the exception of ostriches 
and cranes. The sliooting of all 3 mung game is 
absolutel.Y prohibited. Game sanctuaries are to 
be establislied, in wiiich no shooting wiiatever 
will be allo^ved without special permission, and 
tliese districts are to extend in each direction at 
least ten hours’ journey on foot. Suggestions 
are invited with regard to various points. Mr 
Gosselin, to whom this report is due, believes 
that the best method of preventing the exter- 
mination of the clejdKint wmuld be to fix by 
international agreement amongst all the powders 
on the East African coast a close time for the 
animal, and to render illegal the sale or exporta- 
tion of tusks under a certain age. But this 
regulation would have to be firmly carried out 
along the entire coast ; for if the control in any 
one colony were lax, tlie illicit ivory wa^uld 
gravitate there, and the African elephant would 
not benefit. 

In the recent report of the Eire Brigade Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, the curious 
fact is noted that the number of false alarms of 
fires shows a steady increase. Three false alarms 
were actually recorded in the course of one niorn- 
inflicting an amount of trouble and work 
upoii' the ineu which \va3 as exasperating as it 
was unnecessary. It is extremely diflicult to 
, comprehend' the state of mind wdiich can induce 
any one, out of mere wanton mischief, to give all 
this needless trouble, and still more extraordinary 
is it that these mischievous persons will actually 
pay for. the telegrams wliich in maii}^ cases con- 
vey the false news. Whether this be the act of 
madmen, or of pickpockets who hope to profit by 
the assemblage of a crowd, some means should be 
lotind to stop these false alarms, and eveiy well- 
wiaher to pich a useful body of men as the Fire 
Brigade' will agree with the cliamman of the com- 


mittee ill asserting that if a stop cannot be put 
to this mischief it will be necessary to apply to 
parliament, for powders to deal with it. 

The engineers engaged at the Kent coal-field 
works near Dover are so confident of the exist- 
ence of coal ill paying quantities that they have 
just started a second colliery shaft, about tw^o 
hundred feet east of the first pit. It is estimated 
that coal will he reached by the end of next 
spring. The pits are of large diameter, and will 
eiiabl (5 about eight tons of coal to be handled at 
one operation. The deptli at wdiich— according 
to the borings — coal will be touched is 1113 feet. 

Every month there is issued in London an 
official "report by the chemists attac lied to the 
various W' a ter companies and the analyst; to the 
Local Government Board, dealing with tlie state 
of the w’ater supplied to the Metropolis ; and these 
reports have alwaj^s been such as to give the 
public the greatest confidence in the purity of 
the w^ater supplied to them. This confidence has 
lately been rudely .shaken by a report issued by 
the London County Council, which embodies the 
results of both’ cliemical and bacteriological analj^ses 
made by the foremost chemists of the day. It is 
clear from this report that existing methods of 
filtration are quite insuffieient. In the case of 
one company, it is estimated that no less than 
1145 tons of wet mud per annum escape through 
the filter-beds into the mains. The filters ceftaiiily 
retain the coarser particles of suspended matter, 
but a superabundance of microbes, some presum- 
ably of a dangeroms character, get through, and 
some of them point to the imperfect filtration 
of sewuige - polluted water. This report is the 
strongest argument for a new source of w^‘lter- 
sup])l,v for the JMetropolis wliich has yet been 
brought forward ; in the meantime consumers can 
protect themselves by the use of efficient filters in 
their own. houses. 

Some months ago the railwa}^ carriages on 
one of our underground lines were fitted with 
penny-in-the-slot machines, by which an electric 
light could be obtained for the comfort of those 
wishing to read, each coin deposited insuring 
half-an-Iiour’s radiance. Tliese lamps were not 
sufficiently patronised to warrant their continu- 
ance, and the}’’ have now been removed. It k 
questionable whether a similar system applied to 
I private houses would be better appreciated, but a 
’ lamp lias been devised for the purpose which will 
give six hours’ light for a penny. This invention 
has possildy been prompted by the enormous 
success of the penny-in-the-slot gas-meters ; a 
success which the electric light cannot possibly 
attain until mains are, like the gas-pipes, run 
through the streets of the poorest neighbourhoods, 

A consular report, dealing with the trade of 
Corsica for 1895, tells us tliat there are only three 
industries carried on in the island which "can be 
deemed of any importance. At a chestnut wood 
at Primo, near Bastia, gallic acid is manufactured, 
and at Bastia itself there is some trade in candied 
citron, but it lias of late suffered from American 
competition. The remaining industry is the manu- 
facture of (so-called) briar-wood pipes at Ajaccio. 
These favourite smoking implements are cut from 
the root of the giant heath, or ‘ Bruyere,’ and the 
word has been corrupted into briar. This shrub 
is plentiful throughout Corsica, and there are 
several places on the island /where sawing and 
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roiigE tnmnilng of tlie wood is carried on. Tlje vinfil the edge of tlie shell is broken previous to 
pipes, roughly shaped, are exported to the CMn- the inserUon of tise :fishlliOTlger^s 
tiiient, where they iT^ceive their finish on the Professor Scripture lias lately .recorded some 
lathe. curhms results obtained in a series of experinieiits 

Mr J. G. Kirtley, of Siinderland, has invented which were intended to show that hallucinations 
a self-adjusting pipe-joint for drains and sewers, can be measured. First with regard to hearing, 
which is a gpiat iin proven! ent on. the coniinoii The person expeilnientcd with was placed in a 
nietliod of joining: up such ])ipe.s. The ends of quiet room, and was told that a'tdegrapli-sonnder 
the pipes are so constiaicted that when ^ D thei'e whenever it clicked would be ar'conipnuicd 

together there is an annular space which can ’’be by a faint tune of sound, wliich would every time 
filled \vith any suitalde cc,ment^ Such a joint, increase in iuien.iity, .Every time he heard the 
when tlie cement hardens, is the strongest ]:>a,!‘t of tone he was to toiudi a Udegrujdi liey, so tliat ilie 
the pipe, and finiii or gus is operator in a distant room who oVigiiiuted. tlie 

impossible. Tlie patemtee claims for thi.s method sounds would know that the fipparatirs -was work- 
of laying drain-pipes, uniforiuity of the alignment ing satisfacUusly. A\U^.v the hrd. few oecuhinus it 
of bore, without the use of spun yarn ; that the was suHiciont to work the sounder only, the 
joints can be made without skilled labour, and son experimented with being lu-iuly convinced 

with economy of cost, the addition to the price of that he yet heard the extra tone as well. 3N- 

the pipes being inore tbau made up by the saving perirnents of a similar nature were iiuule on other 
of labour in jointing. Tlie inventiou lias been senses. .For example, a inetronoine xvas sot in 
'faxmurably reported on by tlie Sanitary Inst..itnte action, and at each I’eciirrent beat a pith-ball was 
of Great Britain. ^ ^ di'opped on the back of the patient’s hand ; hut 

The Vegetarian Societ}y founded at Manchester, after a few times the ball w'as not used, the 

has just held its forty -nintli annual meeting, on patient feeding its touch all the same by luire 

wliicli occa.sion the clmirinau stated tliat there halliicinatiom It was found that the taste could 
were three capital arguments wdiicli induced be deceiveii xvitli equal success. By dropping on 
people to adopt A Tegetarian diet. These xvere a patient’s tongue a solution of sugar and water, 
the humane arginiient, the economic, and tlie follo!ved by pure water, the sugar was still ap- 
liealtli aspects of their practice. Since the im- q^arent to the man, riltliough no sugar was there, 
porfcation of cheap meat from distant parts of the Expicnnients xvith the organs of hearing and sight 
world vegetarianism had not increased, a state- gave much the same results, showing ut least that; 
meat \vhicli was challenged by other speakers. Of this deception of the senses, called Iialiucination, 
late years in London many vegetarian, restaurants is a thing which must be recngniEed and uliowed 
have been established, and some of these afford for. It must be noted that the persons wlio 
daily accommodation for some hundreds of cus- offered themselves for experinieiit were perfectly 
tomers. A well-cooked meal of three courses for anno, and v/ere not drawn from any one cda.'.s ; nor 
sixpence can he had at any of these places, and did they know the ])iirport of the expcjlmcnta, 
they doubtless attract that large class which, used further than that they xvere to undergo ceal.ain 
to lunch on bread and cheese and beer. tests for serisation. Professor Scripture believes 

Some ciudoiis experiments wdtli regard to the that the experiments may be valuable iu their 
dlotation of metals and glass upon the surface of application to mental ].aiihu]ogy, and also as a 
liquids have recently been described by Frafessor beginning to the scieiitihc treatment of hypnoli^ni 
A. M. Me^^eiy who attributes the power of such and sugge.stiom 

substances to sustaili themselves on a liquid to a Dr Baldwin of Coliuulnn?,xvntingtothc8Hf.H“ 
film of air* XV Inch is condensed upon them. A tijic Anierican, protests against the apparently 
ling of platinum xxdre olAi niillimetre in thick- authenticated report-:, xvhich from time to time 
ness will float upon waiter, but if heated to red- make their appearance in the press, of persons 
nes.s and pilaced on tlie liquid as soon as it is cold, being buried alive, and he ass{a.'ts that tliere is 
it will sink. Also, xvhen withdrawn! from the little doubt M,liafc these newspaper yarns are, 
xvater and wiped dry, it w’’ill sink; but if, after without exception, pure and simple fabneations, 
drying, it be allo\ved to remain in the air for without the slightest real foundation in fad-.’ 
about fifteen minutes, it wall again float. Also, if, He points out that with our ordinary method of 
after heating to redness, it remains in the air for Bepitlture burial alive is an actual impossibility, 
lialf-an-hour, it xvill :[]oafc. A glass rod drawn for even supposing tliat a supposed dead person 
out in a spirit flame until it is only one millimetre were in a trance, he must die from suffoealtoii by 
ill thickness will beliax-e in the same way as plati- closure of tlie coffin long before the grave could 
nil m ware, provided that the length is not more be reached. He in conimoii with liis medical 
than about five centimetres. friends have for some years taken the trouble to 

A novel method of preserving oysters, clams, sift all cases of the kind wdiich xvei^e reported in 
&c., has recently been patented in Philadelphia, the local papers, and in not a single instance kave 
The aim of this invention is to compel the any of the cases investigated been found to have 
bivalves to wdiicli it is applied to retain their any foundation in fact One case of alleged sua- 
natural juices, so that, wdien required for use, pended animation he gives at length, and proceeds 
they may be found in a fresh state. For this to describe liow^ it xvas iountl io be, froin 
purpose the shells are rigidly fastened together niiig to end, a piece of pure invention 03i the part 
by small plugs of wood, which are driven through of some mendadous scribe. Some, good people 
the outer edges at the opposite side to the hinge have such a liorribk dread of prmnature burial 
of the shell. The xvooden plug is driven through that this investigation hy Diq Baldwin may prove 
perforations made for its reception, and as it of condderable value in allaying their fears, 
quickly swells wdth tlie moisture, it is firmly held "What is eiToncbiisly called * The Nexv Photo- 
in position, and the oyster is hermetically sealed, graphy’ still forms the subject of innumerable 
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communications to the newspapers, and reports of 
wliut the famous X-rajs will or will not , do are 
nuany in number. One of these slates that the 
continued action of these radiations upon the 
llesli gives rise to very painful results, in one case 
an experimenter who had worked the Enntgen 
ajiparatus for some weeks finding his hand covered 
with sores and his nails dropping away from Ids 
fingers. We have heard of two or three similar 
cases, and liave no reason to doubt the truth of 
the report in question. Possibly good may eventu- 
ally come from evil, and tlie rays be found to 
exert a beneficial action in cases of obstinate skin 
disease. We may note that tbe distressing symp- 
toms alluded to only make tlieir appearance after 
a very long use of tlie libntgen apparatus, an occa- 
sional application being quite liarmless. 

Mr Pdcliard Brown, secretary of tbe Edinburgli 
Society of Accountants, calls attention to what 
was quite an unintentional act of injustice on the 
part of tlie wu'iter of ‘Accountancy^ in last 
montlds V'o'imial towards tbe Scottish societies. 
It appears tbut royal charters, incorporating tbe 
Scottish societies, were granted a long time before 
those for England (1880), as mentioned in the 
article. The Edinburgh society received its 
charter in 1854, the Glasgow society in 1855, and 
that of Aberdeen in 1867. It will thus be seen 
that the ])rofessioii of accountant is of muclj older 
standingMn Scotland than in England. In this 


connection the olficial directory of Scottish 
accountants lias just been published, and proves 
how thoroughly organised the Scottish societies 
have now become. 


TIME. 

Time tbe Eevealer ! Lo ! he passetli by, 

Flasliing* his torch upon the buried year ; 

As writing hidden long from mortal eye 
Before the flame starts forth in letters clear; 

So shall the story of our past be seen, 

So must we look at last on wdiat hatlj been. 

Time the Avenger ! blunging forth to view 
Mistake and folly — bitter word and deed, • 

How here we failed a friend, or proved untrue. 
To one -who leaned, and found~a broken reed; 

What we have written ne’er can we efface, 

Or change one word, one letter from its place. 

Time the Consoler I showing us at Iasi 
Whose hand has set the lesson of our years ; 

A line of purpose through the blotted past 
In that new %dsion suddenly appears; 

And past and present, linked in one, grow plain— 

Life’s lessons never seem so hard again. 

Mary Gokoes. 


Vohme XIII. of the Fifth Series of CiiAMBEBf^’s Jouknal is now comjileted, “price Nine Shillinrjs, 
A Title'-paije and Index^ price One Pemujt have been prepared., and. man he ordered, through amj 
hoohseller. 

A cloth ease for Umlhig the ichole of the mtmbei's for 189G is also ready. 

Bach mwihers to complete sets rmy he had at all times. 


The January Part of Chainbers’vS Journal (publislied about January 20tb) will contain 
tlie opening Chapters of a Xovel of powerful interest by 

E. W. IIOEETIJE'G 

ENTITLED 

M T LORD DUKE 

Also a Novelette, in Four Chapters, by Guy Boothby. 


END OP THE THIETEENTH VOLUME. 


Prhited and Published by W. & l\. Chambers, Limited, 
i7 Paternoster Row, London ; and S30 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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CHARTER I.' ■ 


Four ineu s^at one night iu the little ohU 
faJiioiieil parknu' of the ‘Tregai'tlia ArmsJ a 
low-ceilinged rooni^ odorou.^ of fish and tobacco- 
sinol^e. 8pecin}.ens of coE'<pcr ore were ranged 
aimig the mantoLshtdfj and above it hung the 
glazed presentnient of a frigate, workeCl in faded 
worsteds— the only other einljellishnient of the 
walls being tlie pictorial sailing-bill of a line 
of steamers calling at FalinonilK 

Two caudles in brass candlesticks siotj on 
the sc.arretl mahogany table, find suliicieatly 
liglitcd. (he room. 41ie. youngest of the men 
was seated writing at one end of the table, the 
other three facing hiim lie was a man of 
thirty, well built, and .somewhat handsome. 
There was ueleTiuinaiion in bis face, and in liis 
large bold writing, and a characteristic touch of 
vigour in the swift thrust with which he 
sheatlioil hi.s pencil; and the final snap of his. 
’ocket-book, . 

AVell, gentlenien,'’ hci said, leaning over the 
table, Ho-moi.Tow I shall carefully write out 
liiy report for the syrnlicate, but yon already 
kncMV decision. I am stroiigly of opinion 
■tha.t'.,with more, modem ■machinery and ■ econotny 
in won, 'king, Y'lieal Tregartha may yet be made 
a i'aying pruporty. 1 am sorry, Ca, plain Trefusi.^, 
tliut you eiinnot confirm my report. I am a 
stranger to Cornish mines, and my experience 
ha.?! been gathered elsewhere. It would -give 
me great satisfaction to have my judgment ein 
do.rsed by a local expin-fc like yourself, but since 
you so BtroTigly diiTer from me, I must anuke 
the most of my unsupported opinion^ 

TivlTisIs, the mining captain, a talk dark, 
black-bearded man, blew a cloud of snudee, and 
ansAvered slowly : * Wheal Tregarfchu has not 
^llpid; ; a : ; dl vllbiidi'^fbr:; ;:ibh: ; Mr :: Uaffier on^ : and 


m 


never will again. What ’s the use of throwing 
good- money, afte-r bad 'P ' ■ 

‘ There ’.s a curse on the mine/ broke in 
Edward.s, an older, man, with a IjHJiized face 
and silver Aairniig.s ; Tregarilia pit has never- 
prospered since they iineient. hones wuia feuiud in 
the old workings. Doctor Boliiho scraped theyy 
bones, and mea.sured ihein. I’kese be rnen’is 
bones/'’ SUV. s he, but they ’in never the bones 
of Corinshineu and he packed Ym in a fmh-* 
basket and sent Yni up to Saint Bomeboiy’s 
liospilal. iu l.a.uidon, since then the 

copper failed, and bad liiek came; and now 
there’s uioans in the mitie— (his pro- 
iongation of the vowel Ava.s peculiarly dismal), 
and folks zay ’iis the 'waiter in some cave when 
the tide comes in ; but I blicve ’tis the moans 
of the .sperrits a-.seurchiiig for they bones,’ He 
would have continued his lugtibrioiLS talk, but 
an admonitory kick from the bout of Trefiisia 
under the table silenced him. 

Roskree, the third ininer, who, like Edwards,' 
spoke with a strong Gornisli accent, observed 
sententiorisly : ‘There isn’t a man- in Cornwall 
who kiKiwp more about eoppier than Uap’n Jusiuh 
Treiiniis here, and ’tia no use zaying' that bad 
is good.’ 

Then Trefiisis spoke again, taking a lump of 
ore from his pocket, and pushing it somewhat 
rudely acros.$ the table : ‘Look at that, Mr 
Cameruiij that’s the best we’ve found. In 
tho.se day.s, when copper ’js to be’ had all tlie 
\vorld over, will such .stiilT pay for the digging, 
and smelling, and bringing to market 'U 

Cameron civ.illy e:ji:amiiicd the ore, and re-' 
plied:' ‘I do nut attach' much impoi*tanc(2 to 
this or any particular sample; but, I, think 
it prohuble that,; a, much richer lode exists, 
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not far from tke working wlieuce tins was 
taken.’ 

Trefusis, starting to bis feet and speaking 
loudly and aggressively, said : * 1 daresay, Mr 
Cameron, your 'Mends will raise the new capital 
on your report. It is easier to ^^oney 

down a Cornisli mine than to get money out 
of it j in the old brisk days of mining sx)ecn- 
lation, we had a saying here tliafc “ fools’ mormy 
is as plentiful as x^lchards.” For myself, I am 
: siuixdy a ininer, and mizid my own business 
I know uotliing of. the ways of your stock- 
jobbing syndicates!’ 

The speech was intentionally .n.ule, and a 
momentary flush of anger mounted to the 
cheek of Oameroii ; but he calmed Jiimself, and 
replied good-humouredly : ‘ Well, Captain Tre- 
ftisis, we need not quarrel. I am much indebted 
to you for your assistance in my three days’ 
investigation. The inspection of a disused mine 
is a ditlicult and somewhat dangerous task, and 
I sluill not neglect to acknowledge your ser- 
vices in my report. Personally, L am much 
obliged to you, and to our friends here,; and 
now, gentlemen, j wdsh you all good-night;’ 
and shaking hands with eacli, he left the room. 

The three men smoked in quiet for a few 
minutes, and Boskree broke the silence : CHe ’s 
a smart man, that Cameron, and he knaws liis 
business. My days 1 but he was wdtliin a few 
yards of our lode this morning I expected 
Wery minute he’d drive into it with his pick.’ 

* If he had,’ said Tref usis fiercel}’, * I ’d Izave 
driven into him ■with mine P and he brought 
his hand down upon the table with such vio- 
lence that his pipe was broken to atoms; and 
smiling grimly at his own veliemence, he 
i gathered the fragments and ashes in liis broad 
palm, and liung them contemptuously into the 
fireplace, us though he were • disposing of the 
objectionable Cameron. 

^ Hush ! don’t ’ee talk so,’ whispered Edwards ; 
and Koskree, glancing cautiously toward-s the 
door, said, ^ i think us had better get out- 
doors ; ’ and shouting a gnod-night to tlie land- 
lord as they iMS^ed through the outer room, 
they went out into the little village street. 

It was a lovely night, and warm even for the | 
sxning of this Houthern coast. The wliite cpt- I 
tuges gleamed luminous in the moouligiit ; a | 
quivering radiance fell across the waters of ! 
the little cove, and the outlines of the cliffs i 
^Yere dimly visible ; while far away, at the end I 
of the ghostly headland, shone the great twin- | 
lights of the Lizard. ^ i 

There was a sound of voices abroad, the ; 
talk of neighbours across the low hedges and 
little garden gates, with whisperings and occa- 
' sional laughteb ; a tranquil hour dedicated to 
gossip and sw'eethearting, and sacred to the 
evening pix^e. 

Edwards and Boskree exchanged frequent 
greetings with acquaintances, right and left, as 
they walked down towards the beach, but 
r. Trefusis strode silently on. The fishing-boats 
were drawn up in a row on the sand, and 
seating themselves on the side of a boat, the 
three men smoked and watched the silver fringe 
of the advancing tide. 

The mining captain was in a sorry temper, ^ 
He and his two comxzanions alone knew of the | 


existence of a rich lode of copper tliat would 
retrieve the fortunes of the Tregartlia mine, 
and lie had liox^ed to keep the .secret till he 
had contrived to buy up many of the shares 
at a minimum price; but iliis new project to 
raise fresli capital, and resume the working, 
had quite upset his calculations. In a few 
weeks his secret might be everbody’s informa- 
tion. 

> Curse the fellow and his syndicate I’ : he 
cried bitterly ; ‘ our game ’s half spoilt, mates. 
In six months I ’d have got half Wheal Tre- 
gartha in my own hands : as it is, the mine 
will soon be ox:>ened again. We have sliort 
notice now to scrape up whatever loose shares 
we can.’ 

‘ You promised, cap’n, that you would give 
us each a tidy bit for helping ’ee,’ said 
Edwards dubiously. ‘§^iirely you tvon’t rin 
word now ? ’ 

‘ I x^romised you shares, and shares you 
shall have; haven’t I already given you forty 
{Tpiece ?’ 

‘They didn’t cost ’ee much,’ said Koskree ; 
‘old Bolitho said he was glad enough to turn 
the rummage out of his bureau.’ 

‘There’s more to be had equally cheap, if 
we hold our tongues a bit longer,’ replied 
Trefusis ; ‘ old Parson Tre veniiick holds a lot.’ 

‘I tliiiik ns might leave the old x^arson alone,’ 
said Edwards ; ‘ he ’s poor enough, by all ac- 
counts.’ . ■ : 

‘And whose poorer tlum yourself, Bick 
Edwards?’ asked Trefusis. ‘Haven’t you got 
sense enough to hold tight to the one bit of 
luck that was ever put in your way ?’ 

‘ Parson Tre veniiick was very good to me 
when my little maid -was had,’ broke in Bos- 
kree, ‘and so ^vas Miss Tre veniiick ; and if this 
business was going to make ’em suffer, rather 
than hold my tongue I’d x^utt n shillin’ in 
the hand of every town-crier in Cornwall, and 
cry the new lode through tlie county.’ 

‘You never had shillings enough for that 
job, Roskree,’ rejoined Trefusis, ‘and never will, 
if you don’t shoiv more sense, I didn’t think 
you w'ere such a soft fool !’ 

‘Not exactly a fule,’ answered Roskree, ‘but 
I ’m trying to be a darned rogue, and I baint 
half cut out for the character,’' 

‘Well, well,’ said Trefusis soothingly, ‘I 
won’t middle with the x>arson ; and after all, I 
can ^only buy what other folks will sell ; and 
buying and selling is no crime, Boskree. But 
don’t despise the shares, men ; although they 
cost little, they are worth a good deal.’ 

‘Ees, us knaw that,’ replied Roskree con- 
tentedly : ‘ the shares be really worth a pretty 
pennj^’ 

‘There’s a brave lieax^ of money yet in Wheal 
Tregartlia/ added Edwards, 

A moment later, to tlieir utter dismay, a tall 
figure sprang up from the shadow of the next 
bout, and walked across the sand. ‘ ^Ylio ’s 
tliat?’ shouted Trefusis: and the three leapt to 
their feet, and hastened after the retreating 
form, 

‘It’s all right/ cried Roskree, who was fore- 
most to the otlicrs ; ‘’tis only Jan Pengelly/ 
and Edwards, hurrying up, repeated, in a W, 
of relief, ‘All right, ’tis only Jan!’ i 
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Tall aji4 liUie, wil.h a uf red hair, and 

eleur-eiit feai.urcs, .!au Pengelly had the rest- 
ieiris, uver-ea;^er look of one deiiietl the full 
ciitr«AVirieiifc ul‘ reason. His liandsoiue face was 
hut lackiiijj; in a cerlaiii wistful intelli; 4 once ; 
hut ill >\nd uf his twenfj yeai'S it was a cliiid's 
niiiu.1 tiiat looked out fruiii hia blue i'jes, and 
he had all a child’s Bimpli^dty an«l iiTespuii- 
sihilitVj with lauch of a cliildV:- swift iiituitiuu. 
In the i<Honi of tlie west couutrys »3au wa,s 
* liiilf-Hsa/edd Ilfs llslieriiifUi’s jersey was nimdi 
iiiendeih a,nd lie wore an old cap of otter-.skii; ; 
and i.heie was a t'»iicli uf the. pia,turesi|Ue iu 
Iris Ijeariug and i^esture. 

MV hat iju ’ee, dnwn on the beach by yuurself 
this tisiic o’ nip, lit for, Jau‘P asked Edwai’iisj 
uvorlakinp In'in. 

The au.^wer came in a clear rinpinp voice : ‘ F. 
was just wu, tchinp the ^dde, and the moon, and 
the ph'^^'J tiie watter-— ’tis a brave, beautiful 
'.■..iiight E 

■ M lit VO ’ee been lishing to-day, Ja. 21 ?^ inquired 
;|Tlokkree. ■ ■ ' 

*Ko/ replied Jan; been doing a hit of 

gui'deiiing up to the rectoi'y, and clipping the 
hoilges. And I’ve found a rare lot of purty 
siones, and heaped them up at the end of the 
garden for ferns to graw between ; and Mi.ss 
Ti'eveiiiiiek ’s been luorial pleased witli me all 
■ 'dayJ ^ 

i\y this time they had reached the house.^, 
and Jkhvards and Ro.skree said good.“niglit and 
turned homewards, Jeuving llie other two to 
continue their way to the further end of the 
'. vilhige, ^ . 

Man,’ said Trefusis, taking his arm as tliey 
wadked tngether, bild you hoar anything ssaid 
when you wej’o lying down there iu the boatF 
Ees, I heard the words of all of ’ee/ was the 
reply.. 

M\tid what did you hear, Jan 'P 

^ I heard ’ee talk alfout Parson Trmaaunick, 
and I iieiird idd Edward.s .say, "‘Tliere’s a Inave 
heap f/ money in Wlieal ']h.'egiirtiia ; but 1 
rucKou old Edwards is a fule. Ees, 1 heard 
t“hc* words of all of ;ee ; but bis no odds to 
■ k ; 

bdiey had come to tiie ca[>tiiin’a dwelling, 
and iiirinug to the other, Trefusis sai«l : MYuii 
here a minute, Jan ; i ’ve got something to 
show you.* lie entered the hou.se, and I’e-ap- 
pea re in, u few niomeuts with a leather case 
ill his 'hand. . 

liookiag fiercely in the ladVs face, he .said ; 
‘ Promise nie, Jan, that you -woiik tell anybuily 
u'liafc you heard Edwards, lioskree, and rue talk- 
ing a.boiit on the bear, lid 

Jy ' J mr answere ^/Tis; :'no„ ;biisiiies 3 ''of .■ruin.e.:' J 
wonT toll anylaxiyd 

•Opening the case with a spring, the ciiptain 
asked, MJo Aejvuow what these be, Jan F 

‘ Pistols P cried the hid, shrinking back f ‘ putt 

Trufusis took out one of the weapons— it was 
beautifully made, iiiul glittered in the moon- 
light— and with his face close to Jaifs, he 
whispered If oarsely, ^ Promise me, solaiun!’ 

' I j.u‘muise ’ee, solemn^ gasped Jan. 

* When I was in Peru,’ said the miner, 

' elaMly liethadists, I ' 'eamed " thebe pistols clay 


and niglit ; mjd look here, my la<I, if you any 
one single wukI to a.uy living soul, as sure us 
your name’s Jun Pengelly, I’ll shoot ’ee like u 
dogF ^ . 

"I wmii't any wan word to a living sawl. 1 
pronnsc ko, .‘icdemn!’ ciled the teiTihed lad. 

Trefiisis retuniLnl the pi54;nl ti> its ca.f-e, mul 
elo.sing it, said, in. a milder tone : ' And Jan, ,my, 
hoy, if you hold your tongue, and iiriuJ j'our 
own. busiiic.'^s, sonn; lino day, perhaps. 111 give 
’c.c one <)[ pi.Tuls foi' younself, to shoiot the 

sea-birds.’ 

^ NV>, no, cap’n,’ prolasslfd dan, ‘I couldn't 
touch ’em, and I couldji’t bear io shoot the 
say-birds ; I eta, In their eggs, I knaw, but I 
would.nT hurt u feather of km.'’ 

80 I’aptain Trefusis went iiilu his huiibe witli 
Ills mind full of fear and suspicion of Jun 
Pengidly, and Ja.ii went homo to the widow’s 
cottage, wdiero he lodged, with tlie threat of the 
captain hi.ssing iu his ears, and, the vision of 
the little glittering pi.stoi Inmating him. 


P 0 y E R'T Y’ s: P L E A.B E B EB. ,■ . 

Ts it not Al.K.Il.B.’ who, i.ii one of Ills charm- 
ing ‘ Ilecreation.s/ deals gently and tenderly 
with the gradual almndonment of tlie high, 
ambitions of youth? He nute.s how the aispir- 
ing ]a<l, wdio kee.jjs the Woolsack, before Ids eyes 
{i.s gwalj is very well content, a .few decades later,, 
to have a. .jiiodesfc practice at the Bar; or how 
the undergraduate who .sees liimself ,iii iinagma- 
tioii occupying Laiuljeth Palace at tlie very 
least, tiiiuks liimself fortunate ad lovty to Ixi 
],u.‘e,SLmtcd to a vicarage in Wales, with, an income 
(.)f two hundred a year. 

'Many of us llxed, dmlng cliildhood--comp)am- 
live childhood at least-— the annual income 
which we uoiksidered would siilUce ii.s tlirougli 
life, andi wliirrh we h;r..lt evtuy coniidence in l>cing 
]»rovided with bj' Pruvideiiee, Few uf u.s 
perliap.s limited our retpiiremeiits to the same 
modest scale as those of the poet, wlro 

Ofion wi;:Jied that he had clear 
For life six hundred j[)ouiids a yeaVf 

even when he. hastens to add 

A haiidsuine hoii.-c to lodj^o a friend, , > , 
A river at my garden’s end. 

I riuueinber that for many years I .lived five 
hiuidred pounds as the araoiint of annual income 
where, with 1 could content inyjsidi llie means 
by which it was to he acquired oc’ciqued ^ a J 
very limited place in my forecast of the future, i 
I Hiip[)ose I had the universal Micawber trust | 
in Something turning upJ ' : 

In those days, and .indeed in days com para- ; 
tively reeeat, there' wa.s a formidable list of.' ’ 
accessories, without whieli 'Iifc did nut seem to 
he worth nieniioiiiiig, I doubt if I Imve imy^ 
greater cauuo fur self-gmtulation than the fact 
that , m: hty : |n:tBpeet j f niy •■;hdprgSi'S| 
ijicome has faded and died, iny long list of . 
ajqiarent necessaries has dminkhed in like pro- 
pui'titm. Kay, more/ Poverty herself, vdin in 
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tlie cliBtaiKie appeared foi’loni and empty diandedj 
lia.s brought with her pleasures wliich affluence 
never carries. 

'.rime was that I envied with bitter, coveting 
envy those who rode, drove, and cycled; 1 
decline to s]3eak or write that up-to-date but 
altogether liideous word, to * bike hideous as 
the curve<i back and w:ides]:)reading elbows of 
too juany ‘ lakers,’ and suggesting to one’s mind 
nothing so much as a Cockney and his bread. 
But now they pass unheeded by ; rubber- wheeled, 
dogcart, swii't and silent ; light-footed, dainty- 
luiaded liack, with dancing steps ; nor — unless, 
indeed, the rider be a dainty Wing of the 
gamile. sex, with veiled, half-glancing eyes, and 
rosy, breeze-fanned clieeks— unless, I say, such 
a one be the occupant of the saddle, I pay no 
envious heed to cyclists, wheel ists — or if they 
so desire to be called — ‘bikists,’ glide they never 
so swiftly, 

Witli not one of them would I excliange my 
beniired boots, my tough ashen stick, and my 
knai)sack ; for from what an endless host of 
anxieties am I not free. Driving tours : riding 
tours ; to sit day after day for four or five 
hours, with crainped legs and uneasy back, or 
stretched asunder in a saddle, while with iiieas- 
iired pace you cover thirty or fo.i'ty luiles of 
carefully selected roads, your mind revolving a 
thousand cares, Wliat power to charm will the 
finest scenery possess if the road threaten your 
springs, or a few liundred yards be. newly 
stoned'^ Is your steed lively? The Fates will 
not need a traction-engine or a pot-shot to over- 
throw botli yourself and your plans. Does he 
seem more than usually sluggish after leaving 
last night’s halt ? The thouglit suggests itself 
that while you were coinfortably discussing your 
dinner, and eulogising the hotel cook’s talent 
for entff/cs and sweets, or deciphering brasses, 
and admiring moulding.s in that delightful 
fourteenth. - century chnrcli, your gallant grey, 
bay, nr roan was being defrauded 'of his hard- 
earned supper by an ostkr of mdiffereiit moral 
perceplioiLs. These be some of the pleasures of 
those who trust in the legs of a horse. 

And where is the member of tlie Cyclists’ 
Touring Club, who cannot, if he will, ‘ a tale 
unfold’ of toil and disaster ■ of roads stony 
and steep; of thorn -pieieed tyres, and broken 
saddle-springs, the disa.ster always occuiTing with 
wonderful precision at the farthest possible 
point from the nearest ^consul,’ and where the 
village blacksmith laio>vs not tlie cyclist nor 
his ways ? And what does the devotee of the 
wheel, after all, see of tlie country, though he 
may fly through four or hve countie.s in the 
day ? Wli}^, the veriest skirts of it only ; the 
fringes of the district which are known to 
thousands of liis fraternity. He skims on and 
on, at liis ten or twelve miles an hour ; he 
sWeX^s at one town, lunches fifty miles down 
the road, and has co veiled a liundred miles or 
more for his day’s work. He visits the pre- 
scribed /lions’ oi his path only. What does 
he see of the people and their local customs? 
■what does he note of the changes of dialect 
from county to county? He sees "the scenery to 
advptage, you sa};. Yes, but if there is a 
choice of roads before him, he eagerly clioo.ses 
tile fkt one, which is probably the least pic- 


turesixue ; and wdiat does he see of shady by- 
lanes, held-x:>aths, and remote hanilets ? No, the 
cyclist may know the high-roads of lialf Eng- 
land, but lie does not know the countiy. 

But with the man to whom horse -ilesli and 
"latest makes’ are inaccessible luxuries, and who 
trusts to nature and. easy-fitting boots, it is 
different. His modest four miles an hour carries 
liini half-way across a county in a day, and 
still leaves him time and vigour for one or 
two deviations from the road. His pace does 
not wliirl liiin superciliously past the slow- 
footed, gazing country-folk. Ale can linger for 
a few moments to chat to the farmer, crossing 
the road to his fields ; can stop and cp.iestion tlie 
children who, pouring at noon out of school, 
stare wonderingly at the sunburnt mail, with 
the schoolboy’s satchel on his shoulder; or 
walk half a mile with flie wagoner, and admire 
the grooming of his horses ; or with the drover 
beliind his liock; — but this is, I admit, a some- 
what dusty irdeasure. 

Oil, it is a supreme moment, one lit to have 
apxieared in Mr Barry Pain’s famous mirror, 
when in the fresh crispness of an. early autumn 
morning, with a gray, billowy sky, and a gently- 
rising barometer, one slioiilders the kiia].)sack, 
seizes the homely ash stick, and ‘takes the 
road.’ Old and tried fil ends both stick and 
satchel ; the former guiltless of ornament, save 
on the handle the dark natural polisli begotten 
of years of contact with a caressing hand ; and 
below, two or three roughly - cut dates : and 
mountain names — ‘English names only, as yet. 
What consideration has gone to the packing of 
tlie .satchel, before the happy medium 1.)etiveen 
one’s needs on tlie one hand, and one’s burden- 
bearing capacity on the otlier, has been hit. 
Shaving materials have been refused admission, 
a razor being a Iicav}’’ thing for its size ; be- 
sides, the cost of being .shaved in a country 
town or village never exceeds twopence xier 
(Xiem—I have often been shaved for one penii}^ 
—and the charge inchides the barber’s conversa- 
tion, and your barber— I decline to relinquisli, 
the word for ‘ hairdresser,’ as desired by certain 
of my friends — your country barber i.s a man 
of wide local information, and affable manners 
in imparting it. 

A week’s unalloyed xdeasure lies before me 
as I tramp away over the firm clean roads, 

where the dust ‘is laid as yet by the heavy 
dew, I have no unalterable course', no anxious 
fears as to the state of the roads ; 1 am 

even fairly indifferent to the weather. In this 
much -maligned country it seldom rains all day ; 
to tlie man of indoor habits it sometimes 

ap].iears to do so, because the rain frc(|uently 
falls when he wishes to go out, but that mis- 
fortune can hardly be laid to the door of the 
weather. He — the man— should alter his arrange- 
ments ; it is paljiably absurd to expect nature 
to take the role of the old man with his donkey, 
and attempt to suit thirty millions of people. 
But, out of doors, rain is not so bad as it 

looks ; and if you are caught in a shower, and 
no inn, or farmhouse, or cottage is handy for 
shelter, there is usually a tree— the heaviest 
rain takes a long time to come througli a fine 
elm in full leaf — or a high overhanging hedge 
or a haystack, The latter, however, is more "of 
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;t frori] wiji/l from luiii, Wbat a 

hixnvy it is *>ii a tslun^ilurs day, wlaai 

ilie /‘onic^s like a lazor fnnu tlie iiortli-east, 

to K'diJ tlio south side' of the ih:k in a Md 
('.oriH'V. It is waianer than a. fea-ther-bed. Pity 
that l.lia crown ii{g lux nry of a. pipe rmist ri(>t 
fnllow the ]»r.‘,*el-mid'clieese lunclp hut tliat is 
uut nt ihe, <|!i<--lion; a powtler-jiiagazijje wctuld 
he n,s sultaljle a place. 

r‘le;j,-a)i0-u’ Ilian I he, leaoiide f»f a vick, when 
t,wehi*. mile’s Mi* lii/tin liave heseu} covered, and 
I, lie tne'!(tiid»‘.d s-nn is riding high, will Iks tin.'. 
<-nol parhiur ai s/aae tallag/j inn, wliere 1 i.cm 
linger lazily over he/U'ie-hakeAl lireae], a.nsi ehesi’He, 
and eon) j'Uihly ah’, aaid »‘iijoy a giiiltli'ss and 
tjig^vlive whifh 'rhe.’ii, as ^h^ afternoon dnuvs 
on\ Ihe march is re’snined with soniewiial 
^Im-kems'l paeo, and an <’ver”inm‘{;astng inafliiiesss 
Jo pause, aiei give,; duC meed e/f admiral ion to 
any striking ‘hit,’ or to h^aii over the gates of 
c(„»Uagc ga,r(ie.iis and eom}tlimerit it eatly- capped 
ohl ladies on th?ui' stoclvs and astews. ^ 

.And wliat possible powejr C'Oiild fi eh‘i\'ing-t(>iir 
•possess of giving that lia|)py aiitieupation of 
diniu'r whiedi l.s fell as tlie da}'’s goal draws near. 
xAnd, the:; inn foiuid, tlie elinner orden-ed and 
eatem, and the town inspected, if enougb day- 
light rein.ains iov the. purpose’, wliiit luxnrienis 
ease i.s mine as I .settle myself in a eorniU' of 
the Ic'atlie.r divan in the e^nsy har™t]iat if, sup- 
po.sijig jjrimdplef:; j^ermli this relaxatiem. 

Mine, <lo. ‘lie it a weakness,’ I mu.st still 
adanit lliat T can s])end an eveming hour very 
ha]>]>ily in siudj quarters. .Settled in a cewner, 
with ‘Voniedhiug’ before me- it i.s not newessary 
to parlieulai-ise — and a clay pipe, aheaii half 
Isie Umgth of the timedietnoinvd ‘yard,’ 1 exai 
watch with keem interest the steaely eh’e>]>]>ing 
in of I, he Cfinvivial ciliKems lor tlndr ewening 
L-lnsrJ auei ediat. It. is strange, in(h.a‘v|, if here, 
on/' cannot^ a<hl to one’s stoi’O of local know- 
le.dge mid ‘ tahlc-talk.’ If tlie fddcNt iidird?itaiit 

Hot present in ]>ers?in, llmro will he. some 
one whri is intimate, until liinv—perliaps a .'^on ■ 
who can retail Ins .fluiv. of recolletitions, ’Fhe 
lan/|h)i'd will listen to a'/eonnts of a dayV ualk 
with most griitifying interest. ; j/edest.rKins ari' 
coinpa.ratively rare nowadays ; tiairisis nuniher 
lens of tiioiisjinds, teat they use tlie all-attractive 
wlieid. So Unit the rydi.^t, once the object of 
curious atieulion wherever lie rude, now scarcely 
carr-.es a glance or a ootnment ; the ‘tramp,’ 
knrqcaii'k on hack, and stick in hand, excites far 
more I’emark. 

flow ini posing and siihstatitial the remit- 
tances which tlmse men of might, the editors^ 
.vmictimos send ns, a]»]iear to the impecuniou.‘>i 
one ! How they would dwindle, and .shrink — (a* 
seem to — if the income was .suddenly douhh;d 
ov to’hle.d ! It being what it is, what a lillip 
their arrival gives m. Instead of being mere 
‘drop.s in Uie Imcket’ of our means, tliey are 
clmriningly out of pro})orti«n to our weekly, 
monthly, quarterly ‘rmitesd ‘Nothing like a 
minute Incanne. for enhancing the pleasure of 
the unexpected. 

If mdy the. editcfr was more liheral of his 
columns, I might enlarge on the convention- 
alities fi’om the giusp of which 'jKO'erty frees 
us— the func.tioiis some of us are sj’iared for 
lack of a dresa-coafc. But it is needless ; my 
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.su|:)pressi*d inslamics will suggest IheniHidves to 
eviuy Mlow-panpser, who will smile qvith me 
at the sneer of tho.se who may choose to 
insinuate tliat 

Th.D face of ■vvoaltli in poverty we v^oar. 


, A LOCAL ' VIEW. ■ 

By F. L. aiUM'.eMnTT. 

Ci:i/.rT,ER V, — BKV(>M) OBCAI.L. 

The Hglit frankness of young FariideyV^ manner : 
and charactoiv and Ids old-time relations with 
i^Iaiy Dalton as a ];>layniaie htdV.ve he bocrune 
a lover, dispensed peihaps with that need of 
ob,servance winch hej* po.sition imiK.fr'eMl upon 
another. When he first met the Indies at 
Herne Bay, liolding out botlj harnhs to them, 
w^ith the warmth of boyish sympatliy, he did , 
not liesitale for a mom e lit to declare that he 
had followed lliein on learning, when he came 
home, Vvdiere they luul gone. 

This Frankness made any awku%ardne.ss of 
reserve impossible on either side, and he went 
to their lodging.s to ten. There he relatetl hnw”, 
on reaching Sonih Africa and going on to the 
Transvaal, lie found everytliing so dilfcrent 
from wliai hi.s imagination hud pictured, that 
the impidsG to come home again at once ]>0S“ 
ses.sed liim. He did not yield to it at once, 
ingenuously confessing, with a hulf-shanied 
laugh, that he remained longer only for sake , 
of 'a]q3enrance, and Hud he wns convinced from j 
the first liour A’ setting foot in dohanneshurg 
that he Intd made a fool of himself. All this | 
disarmed cI•ilid^ln ; and he said that he wouid 
renudn where ho was until his fatlier found 
some Fresh work fur him and simimoned him 
i bac’k for it. 

Jt wa.s iinpossililo hi appear more harmless 
and nndesigning than he showed Ijimself for 
tlie nevL two or thme day-s— meeting muthel* 
and dunghtei* uFieu (as waiB niiavoiihihlo in so 
; .small a place), but by no nicuns intruding. 

I NuvertlieleNS Mivi Dalton w<mhl rrdluw he Imd 
! not emue there, and it was the smea.-ine.s.s of 
uf this tlmii’ght that had prompleil the post- 
.script to ])r Alai Ha tub 

One advantage Fariidey had derived, or 
seemeil to liave derived, from his brief foreigu 
travel, appealed in.seusibly to I\L'iry Dalton’s a|)' 
provah Without in the least losing the dch’cacy 
of Ills feminine face, he appeared to have lost a 
certain ‘ abnul-townislD air which had belonged 
to him before going awayv Alary was quite imcon- 
scious of thinking about him ; but she did make 
some mental coinjimEons, and began to 
mind to the insidious and dan geruus opinion that, 
removed from the ufesociations and iniliiences of 
].K>udoii, an improved identity began to assert 
itself in the young main 

It was at tins critical stage that, walking 
one afternoon on the esplanade with her inothori 
Alary Dalton noticed herself several times 
regarded with apparent interest liy a woman 
W’im, with some children, oueupiiod one of the 
Fcuts. The girl drew her mother’s attention 
to the cirmiinstance, hut Airs Dalton did 
not know the woman. Afterwards, when tliey 
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took a seat, and young Farmley returned from 
boating, Mary Dalton asked him if lie knew the 
stranger. 

The young man regarded the woman (who 
Was some fifty yards away) for a second or 
two. 

‘I know the children/ he answered, ^and I 
suppose she is their motlier. One of the little 
ones looks as if she had been ill. They are 
from Crolunn.’ 

'Well, Croham wms rather outside the sphere 
of Lfaiy Dalton’s home interests, and she dis- 
missed *the visitoi^s from her thoughts. But 
later in the evening, when slie was walking 
alone, Mary noticed tlie woman again, observ- 
ing her as before ; ami now another idea came 
to .her mind that awakened a iie^v interest. 
If the child had been ill, and they came 
from Croham, they might know Dr Mait- 
land. 

So it happened, that the ' desire to talk 
about him to a .stranger, led Mary to intro- 
duce her.selF to Mrs Brock, and to listen, after 
fifteen minutes’ conversation, with surprise and 
pleasure to the story that Dr Maitiand hud 
heard. The result could not be otherwise than 
a.s the poor doctor had dimly feared — a warm- 
ing of the girl’s generous heart to a young 
fellow who concealed his good qualitie.s even 
from those most intimate witli him. 

In the soft hour of sunset, when all the 
watering-place ^vere sitting on the esplanade, 
Mr Frederick Farmley vras perched on a 
boulder on the beach, with a large cigar in 
Ills teeth, apparently fishing with a string in a 
pool left by the retiring tide. The cigar 

seemed to be giving him trouble, either on 
account of its size or its refusal to smoke, 

and it occupied a good deal of his atten- 

tion. 

‘How ab.surd ! mamma,’ said Mary Dalton, 
who had been watcliing him with amusement 
unusual to her of lute. ‘Look at Freddie 
Furmley trying to nuinuge a big cigar. I sup- 
poise ho brought tlnit from South Africa. A 

cigarette, I fancy, is more according to his 
capacity.’' ■. 

The young man seemed to be struck by some 
consideration of the same nature, fur he took 
the cigar from his mouth, examined it gravely 
for a minute, and then, holding it up in appar- 
ent irresolution, cast it into the water. Mary 
smiled at the clduouemont. 

‘I wonder %vhat he can be hshing for, 

, mamma? Might I go and see?’ 

* If you take care not to get your feet damp,’ 
assented her mother with some reluctance, 
which she did not show. 

; : He was smoking a cigarette now, with more 
satisfaction, and when the girl approaclied, he 
; looked up without much appearance of interest. 

‘ What ax*e yon trying to catch ? ’ she asked. 

■ ‘You will catch w^et feet if you give another 
' Step forward,’ he replied. ‘ Come round behind 
me here 'is another stone which you can sit 
.upon, 1 am trying to catch a young hsh that 
its parents left behind in this little pool on 
■' their last tidal visit to these shores,’ 

’ ‘The 'fish .-is too wise to be caught by a 
' Mt'ol ’string,’ said Mar 3 ^ 

, ’‘It, isn’t an attractive bait, I admit; but 


there ’a no calculating on the foolishness of a 
young fisli, especially in failing light. How- 
ever/ the enterprise is beginning to look a 
failure. Shall wm go back?’ he 'said, casting 
away the string. 

She ro.se to accompany him, and when they 
reached the esplanade, he suggested a walk to 
the end along the beach. 

‘I was talking to Mrs Brock this evening, 
Freddie,’ she said presently, in a low tone, ‘and 
I heard some tiling about you tliat surprised 
me.’ 

‘It must have been something good, if that 
was the eflect,’ lie answered, laughing. 

‘It was something good —something very 
generous,’ she said, more warmly. 

' lie seemed to divine her allusion, and turning 
quickly, betrayed genuine vexation. This did 
not pass unnoticed by %e girl, and it added 
to her better opinion of him. 

‘It seems to annoy you to be found out, 
Fa’eddie. I shall never streak of it again. But 
I couldn’t help saying how — how glad it made 
me to learn it.’ She said it very winsomely, 
and he was softened. 

‘Why glad, Mary?’ 

‘You wrong yourself, by letting people think 
you are incapable of generous acts.’ 

After a pause he answered ; ‘ Perhaps I do ; 
but is it always — or ever — worth while to 
trouble about wdiat people think ? kly experi- 
ence, small as it is, goes to .show that thing.s 
of that sort ino.stl 3 ' right themselves— I mean 
misapprehensions ; and when they don’t, it 
doesn’t much matter.’ 

‘But every one lias some particular friends 
whom it is not right to mislead?’ 

‘I — don’t know, Mary,’ he replied, with some 
hesitation ; ‘ perhaps yes, and perhaps no. I 
will not deny, however, that I am pleased that 
—any discovery concerning me has made you 
glad. We have known each other a good 
while.’ 

Tliere was no insinuation whatever in the 
manner of this speech, but Mary Daltun did 
not answer it, because it did nevertheless con- 
vey an insinuation that disturbed her. 

‘Talking about misapprehensions,’ he resumed 
presently, after lighting another cigarette, ‘if 
I chose, Mary, 1 could tell you something 
about one that would surpiLse you still more.’ 

‘Concerning yourself?’ 

‘Concerning me.’ He halted, and touched 
her arm with his finger in a grave way very 
odd to him. ‘Concerning me — and concerning 
your uncle, I confess it surprised me also.’ 

Tlie girl did not know what to say. She 
glanced timidly at his face, and saw that lie 
w’as quite serious. She felt, without clearly 
realising it, that she was on the brink of a 
discovery of great consequence to herself. Un- 
certain ’ and nervous, she took refuge in 
instinct. 

‘Shall we go back to mamma?’ 

‘I think so,’ he answered quietly. 

And during the walk back he said not 
another word'” on that topic, until they were 
approaching where Mrs Dalton sat. 

‘Mary,’ ho then inquired, ‘does your aunt 
know of that matter you learned from Mrs 
Brock?’ 
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'•Ko.’ . ■ ■ 

‘Then promf.^e me not to (ell her.’ 

‘ I ]iave already promised never vagain to 
speak of Freddie/ 

He iiielined his head to express his satisfac- 
tion with tlie assurance ; and on I^lary Dalton 
aeaiiin;^ licjyelf beside her mother, Farmloy took 
thfj place on tlie «)Uier side of IMrs Dalton. 

The conversation was conmion place, and Airs 
DalUni vras not lung in noiii-ing that it was 
jntjstly coniiiiod to ln-rself and young Farnilev. 
An nnnsnal pensiveness laul settled upon Iier 
daughter, airl her silence was the more reninrk- 
able because she was a.itenl:i\’e to eveindhing 
that was said. Airs Dalton, was predifepr>sed to 
be arixiuiis, and she uneasily speciilaied Jis to 
whether anything serious had passed during the 
walk to the end of the esplanade. 

Her anxiety ninde iDelf visible in a direction 
that had the result of adding to it. 

‘I suppose Tour father, Air Fannie}'', has not 
yet found work for you'? ’Why do you not go 
back to, the bank?’ 

‘I Rhoiihln’t care to go l.)aclv to ilic bank,’ 
he said, turning towards tier as thongli the 
subject interested him. ‘Banks as a rule are 
sorry drudgery. But father (I had a long 
letter from liim tliis morning) has found a very 
desiralde place, whicii he thinks I am iitied 
for— with only two drawbacks. The post is the 
secretarysliip of a company/ 

‘ Indeoil ? I am glad to hear of it. I am sure 
Tou would rather be at business, after 'your 
holiday/ 

‘You are quite rigid, Alr.$ Dalton; T am 
tired uf idleness, and I am foinl of work, when 
it is congenial. 1 confess I like very much 
the idea of this seeiviiaryship/ 

‘And when do you go to commence your 
duties '?’ .she impured, with risiJig ho|Hc 

‘The duties are waiting, if 1 succeed in get- 
ting the post Ar I liave Sidd, tliere £iro draw- 

■ backs/ c ■ 

For a moment ho looked embarrassed, brit 
soon fdiook it oil. Alary Ihilb'D had noticed 
tlio em'barras.sinc‘nt, and the Bume ijislinct, shy 
3’athe.r tlian a'pjprcheiisire, that liad moved lier 
bedoreg impelled iier now to interpose with the 
rniggestiou that the air was getting coed and her 
mother ought to come in. Airs Dalton rose, 

and they walked towards their lodgings. 

‘The draw’ backs are not seriou.s, I liope/ the 
lady remarked. She 'was eager to convince 

herself that the young man was likely soon 

■ tpygO;atway/:./ / ■, ■ 

■ ■ Fnrmley lauglied. ■ 

‘That will bo ju.si as it happens,’ he anstvered. 
‘One of them is my youth; but this, with 
ti certain guarantee of stability, is not hisiiper- 
abk. It i.s the guarantee that is the niaiu 

d3*a whack.’ 

‘A money guarantee?’ 

‘Olq not at all. Anything^ in that line, of 
course, my father^ coiihi aniiige at once. AJy 
kte trip to -Africa is a little against me. 

/rhoy pvant visibk , guarantee,’ ho said, 

ho.sitating pit the choice of words, ‘that a flight 
like that is not likely tij happen again/ 

‘ In .ptheiy ’words,’ j*cp|,io<I . Mrs Dalton conr- 
tgeou^ly, '^jQw will have to jvuutj and settk 


‘That’s it, Al,r.s Dalton,’ he said, with a 
.slight ly embaiTassed langli. 

They were thav at the door of the Ladie.s’ 
Iodgiug.s, and as it wa-) te»o late to bo asked 
in, he said good -night, A,!iiry Dalton’s face 
was cedoured with a Ddiy ti'iige as he turned 
away, Blje was £:oii,vcif>ns of tlie point lo 
which nmtte-ra ryere kaiding, and was impaiiont 
to shut herself iii her own rnonu 


d'UE CASE OF TllK IMIAWLFH AND 
'.riD^: LLNF Fl/SliFLlMEN. 

I?y W. A.vrdaisoN SMirn. 

No part of the Hcoitisli coast lins been inrU’e 
befurv.,*. the ]:)ul)lic of late than that gi'cat Vnglit 
on the north-easi of Scotland called the Alomy 
Firth, Tlje pre,«s has teemed vriidi paragraphs 
and articles thereanent, to the no small coiifii- 
sion of the lieges, wdio, as a rule, know little 
about a qiie.?tion they look upon as a storm in 
a teapot. AYhy has this particular indeniatioii 
caused so much .sUi‘, and what is the cdiaracler 
of a region of vrater that has nimle it the 
cyno.«iire of neighbouring eyes? From time 
immemorial the district hits been noted iV>r the 
courage and skill of its line fishennen, who in 
sinalF boats pursued the white- lishery with 
growing success. For the last century, since 
the fisheries were specially siinmlated by an 
app.reciative Government, a large ainoniit ^of 
money has been s])ent around its shores. Not 
only ” hu.s the Fishery Department-— now Die , 
Fi.shery Buar<.l — expended money on some 
fifteen" harbours but the varitnia ljuighs alfjn<^- 
.side have .shown great enterprise and fasili in 
their own future as fishery ceniras ; whilo the 
projuxiclor.s — instance Lady Gordon fJat]u?a.ri at 
Buckie— have displayed equal rojuliness lo give 
freely ibr the .Hiuiiiliitioii of tliis great and 
important Industry. A glance nt the map in 
vdiich roil ways are indicated will fiirllier shi#w 
that quite a rivalry luts exi.sicd in order to 

0] .)tain a fduire in the transit of the great Imr- 
vest of the sea from lids firth ; Ibr some twenty 
teiiuini or stations impinge upon its shoTCs, and 
gather to the great centre.? of pctpulalion the 
results of tlie fndieriuenb labour. The.se facts in 
them, selves vcould moke this great bight a iiatioiid 
object of care and attention, more especially 
lug that the lishing induBtry is undoubtedly that 
oil whicli the north of Scotland maiidy ilepends, 
and must continue to depend. 

But a great change has come over the in- 
diiBiry, and no part of the coast has sutibred 
more from it than this. The introduction of 

1) eam4rAWJing was at first mainly confined to 
the English’ coa.?t, wliere tho ivuler.? are 
.shallower and more workable.; The vessels were 
also sailing" vessels, of eomparativel}" .small 
biirdem The deprcBsion in ilurshippingdrade, ' 
however, threw a great iiuinbcr ol .stcam4ugs , 
idle for a time, and these having supplied 
thmiiselvea with beam “trawls, set about swe^^p- 
ing the shtdlow English soas ; until the steady- 
increase of the Iket, and the vnhialde pecimiury 
results for a tinte, gradually made the new 
departure less and ksa vahmbde. Deeper waters , 
had tek be attaekoflp more distant areas had to 
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be prosspected. and soon the depths of the 
northern Scottish seas were scoured as persist- 
ingly as had been the southern waters, now 
rendered unproli table. Then Scottish capit- 
alists entered in. A fleet hailed from Grpiton, 
and paid good dividends. The commercial in- 
stincts of' Aberdeen were aroused, and the 
granite city first made a bold bid for the 
marketing of the products of the English fleet, 
now working freely off its coasts. It soon 
became, through its admirable arrangements, 
one of the greatest centres, and one of the most 
important iksh-markets, in the kingdom. It 
could not long look on, however. Money rapidly 
gathered into the new and profitable industry, 
much of it at first said to have been from the 
agricultural community, wlio were glad of any 
prospect of return for money doing little good 
in tiieir own depressed industry. The fleet 
increased rapidly, and the firth so close at 
hand was the natimal ground for their opera- 
tions. But here they came in contact with a 
fishing community equally progressive, equally 
energetic and capable, and who had invested 
enormous sums and the skill of a lifetime, as 
well as the tran.smitted knowledge of genera- 
tion.?, in a totally different, and in most re- 
spects antagonistic system of fishing. 

The grievance of the towns and fishing-villages 
-..of the Moray Firth may be said to be the 
same as that of all old systems in face of the 
new and more scientific. It has been compared 
'wilh the complaint of the w^ea vers against the 
great factories; and were it only this, wTiile 
we might S 3 mipiitliise dvitli and commiserate the 
.smaller people, no modern Government could 
well propose to interfere in their behalf. If it 
were merely improved machinery against liaiid- 
labour, the fight would have to be left to the 
usual ci’uel arbitrament, tlie survival of the 
fi Uest. r t is certai n that both the trawlers and 
the line-fishers cannot have the fish, and if both 
are to continue to work over the same grounil, 
some modus vdv&iidi must be discovered to 
enable tliem to do so without serious friction. 
The difficulty of this is increased by the fact 
of .steam being the motive-power in the trawd- 
ing- vessels, while the ordinary line - boats are 
sailers, Thi.s enables the less honourable among 
the trawler.? to evade their j usfc responsibilities, 
and frequently to do direct injury to the 
fishing-gear of the ordinary fishermen without 
acknowledgment or capture. The consequent 
friction between the two classes is thus aug- 
mented, and the reckless conduct of a few is 
visited upon the many. Tlie difference in in- 
vested capital between the two classes is also 
inucli overstated as a rule. If we take the 
/capital invested in the boats and gear of a 
. great line-fi.s]uiig centre such as Buckie, it is 
'■ probably equal to tliat of Aberdeen tied up in 
trawlers*. For the cost of the improved line- 
boats, with the necessary equipment, now ranges 
from seven to nine hundred pounds, and they 
are. manned by a body of seamen that any 
country might be proud of, and should secure 
by ^ all reasonable protection. Those boats are 
mainly maimed and handled by those who own 
' thenp; while tlm capitalists who own the trawl- 
ing-vessels, with cmly one or two real seamen 
on board, are seldom interested in them beyond 


the financial returns. The liners are also the 
mainstay of niimerou.s comfortable fishing-vil- 
lages, where the standard of life has been 
.steadily rising, and the conditions are more 
wholesome, both for the individuals and the 
country, than those of the more important 
centres. These are all reasons advanced in 
favour of the line - boats, by those who look 
upon the question from a national point of 
view, and are desiroii.? of preventing that 
exodus into populous haunts on the part of 
the fishing population, that lias been so much 
deprecated on the part of the agriculturists. 

For the mo.st part these are at present looked 
upon as merely sentimental reasons, and have 
no real, weight 'with the modernist, demanding 
cheap and plentiful production, and regardles.? 
of consequences, which are expected to ‘adjust 
themselves^ in the long-run, whoever may go 
to the wall in the meantime. The trawders 
produce cheap fish in quantity at the least 
cost of labour and material, and the community 
is^the gainer thereby, say the advocates of the 
new and wholesale method of capture. There 
is doubtless much to be said for this viewq 
and the further fact that it is easier and cheaper 
to construct a fe^v great self-supporting harbours, 
tliaii to erect a crow'd of small boat-harbours 
along the coast, appeals to any Government 
continually called upon for aid in this direction. 
Still the clestruction of a large, scattered, whole- 
some, coast population cannot be looked forward 
to with equanimity ; and the pa.s.sing of the fish- 
ing industry into the hands of a comparatively 
few capitalists, employing fe'w reliable seamen, 
can only be justified on gi’ounds of unquestion- 
able public utility, 

I will leave aside tlie objection that the 
trawlers are accustomed to sweep the seas on 
Sunday.s, wTien the conscience of the ordinary 
toiler of the sea will not permit him to labour. 
In tliese days this i.s looked upon by maii}^ as 
also a purely sentimental objection. The main 
question for the u tilitarian is, does the nati on as 
a whole benefit by this new^ system ? And is the 
population along the Moray Firth meantime to be 
permanently injured, -witb the jjrobability that 
they will be ultimately summoned back again to 
the old work When too late, the fislieries having 
been vitally injured along witlr themselves? 

To give an idea of the population iiitere.sted, 
it may be enough to say that of the 25,000 
fishermen of the East coast, upwards of 14,000 
are credited to the district closed, between Dun- 
caiisbay Head and Rattray Head ; that they own 
considerably more than half the boals, of con- 
siderably more than half the tonnage, rcqire- 
I .sen ting upwards of J650,000, of the one and a 
half million invested in boats and gear, on the 
East coast. They are further credited in the 
oflicial returns wuth the capture of more than 
one-third of all the fish taken on that coast.. 
But as these hardy men land their fish-catch 
everywhere, it is difficult to follow’ their move- 
ments, or to decide to whom the various captures 
properly appertain. 

This region of line and drift-net fi.shermen, 
then, complain that the interloping beam-trawl- 
ing fleet is destroying their finest fisliing-grounds ; 
that they do this by churning up the bottom 
so as to destroy the spawming becks, clearing 
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away the iEh foo<.l, as well as the ^ food of the ! 
fish food and that they continue the coin|U‘li' j 
tiou ashore, by throwing qnant-ities of inferior, 
rungli-handled ilsh on the market, to the destriic- I 
tion of legitimate trade mid tlie creation of j 
starvation prices. They furtlmr complain that ; 
multiturles of imuiatiuv, unsaleable fisb are | 
captured in the beain-irawl, that would oilier- ' 
wise be left to mature and restock the ground. 
These are all serious allegaticais and demand 
close examination, more especially in tlie light 
of the ueknowiedged clearance of the ICngiish 
seas l.>y the trawling licet, mnv st^t*kiug i'rcsh 
fields. It is impossible to deny that a ceilain 
amount of injury is dome in the shallower and 
more con fined waters iiisliore, hy the ira, versing 
of beaiU'trawls continually. This is qiiib? ('om- 
j>atible with a jicr confm in the shape of injuri- 
ous fisli— such as the Tmglei-— taken in vast 
numbers, to the advantage of the commerciul 
hshes ; and also of great numbers of the preda- 
tory white-fish removed from feeding on the 
herring rooi in the season. It cannot lie denied 
also that the turbot ami other similar Oat-liah 
are mainly captured by the trawl A very 
considerable number of immature and unmarket- 
able tisli are likewise unfortunately destroyed 
by the liners. I am of opinion, however, that I 
the balance of evidence is against beam-trawling ' 
insboi’e, and. that the trawlers would not be 
nil willing to acknowledge this, and accept the 
result, if they had any assurance that ail would 
be treated alike. Eul so long as reckless skippers 
will take great risks fur gia;at hauls over virgin 
ground that hns been protectiul, others will 
feel forced to follow suit, dlicre is a danger 
of allowing our sympathies with true fishermen 
to ] ire vent us from doing jusf.ice to these more 
mechanical toilers. This has been the cause of ! 
a certain revulsion of feeling in opposition to 
the exjianuing demands of the liners. The 
three-mile limit seems rcuisonubic i») a landsman ; 
ami the thirteen miles now demanded ;i]ipeal,s to 
outsiders as a violent leap. Ilow much more 
the wliole Slor/iy Firth, witli its ninety miles 
across from Head to Head 1 Yet thirteen miles 
off-shore is but a small matter, and only about 
an liouFs run to sea for a good boat, suds as 
most trawling- vessels are. At the same time 
it leaves a plentiful acreage of sea-bottom to 
act as a nursery, as well as a fishing-ground 
for the older men unable to go the long runs 
now made to sea by even the niedinm-sized 
line-boats. 

The call for the closing of the Moray Firtli 
accordingly represents a struggle for a great 
principle, as well as the desire to accentuate 
a noted fact. It is the greatest and most valu- 
able lisliing-gvound, in one Workable area, on 
the Scottish coast. It is a recognised sjinwning- 
ground for some of the most useful commercial 
fishes, as well as a great herring-fisliery. Around 
its margin the railways have fought for the iisli 
traffic, and harbours 'and piers have been con- 
structed by every possible authority ; from the 
gigantic but hopeless failure at Wick, to the 
latest fiasco at Balantore. As a fact, it remains 
the most important lishery coast nf Scotland ; as 
a protesting centre, it represents the struggle 
of a scattered popniation of liners and drifl-net 
fishermen against the doiuiniou of machinery and 


llie evil uf eeiitrulituilion — in fact, against revolu- 
tion in a trade that loves not revolution, and is 
of too delicate an organisation for rough ex|’!cuT 
nients. I, for one, should bo sorry to .see Ibis 
splendid race of civilised Yikiugs ]<);-ing tluu'r 
birllu-ighi, ami lK!c<iming luuible to traverse i,\m 
whale* hath sucressrully. It may be that tbey 
ask ton mucb ; lull they cannot get loo much, 
fur theii* deserts are grout I The Irawdors are 
nnduubte<lly notan unmiLigabal evil even within 
limiled areas; but. the iidiernieii uf the Moray 
Kirlh are umfnestioiia!.)]y an admithMl blracsing 
to a. nation. The j^loray Fiilh now climl 
should Im easily ]>ati‘o!led, and so lung us this is 
I lie c.asig the utmost rare should he iiike.n to 
secure, as fai* as possible, the welidudng uf a 
race of which the country has every reaf-un 
to be proml 

M 1 C Li A E L D A 11 C YbS 11 E T U .1^ S S. 

‘ISToxv for it,’ 1 said to myself, as I undid the 
twine liinding my precious volumes togetlmr, and 
prepared to examine them more carefully ihaii 1 
had had time to do since I unearthed them from 
the little, diirk^ second-liaud book-shop that after- 
noon. There was nothing remarkable about 
liuun ; no rare editions of well-known classics, no 
long-forgotten books, valuable from tlieir veiy 
obscurity ; merely a few bound volumes of old 
magazines, and a couple of the novels which liad 
flelighted me as a bojg and wbicli from old 
association were more! ])m:ious in their original 
type and polished leather binding than in the 
spruce modern editions. Best of all was a copy 
uf ],)ickenB’s Masft^r ’![mn]}Jnr.y\^ Clocks with the 
woodcuts that cannot now be reproduced As I 
turned them over, I became a Ijoy again, Bitting 
in the obi apjjle-ti'ee at the end uf the garden 
at home, devouring tlie thin, ]mp)cr*covei‘cd in- 
.slalmenls of the stories ; laughing and soinn- 
times ciying over them, as the jircsoni day scimub 
boys, w(dl crammed and carefully examined 
Btiulenis of literature as they are, are too critical 
to do, I adjusted my reading-lamp, drew my 
chair closer !(► the fire, aiitl forgetting alike the 
t'up of collee at my side and the patient whose 
unusual symptoms ha<l wori'icd me all day, I 
lost myself in the company of Nell and lier 
grandfather, Mrs Jarley, Miss Brass, and tlie' 
}klarchioriess, seeing them with the Imy s eyes, and 
ad<ling to the iieii and pencil sketclies a rouinl- 
ne.«s and completeness of detail drawn fnim my 
imagination (T fifty years ago, tUiil utterly 
lacking to my reading of later life. 

When I had gone more than half through the 
second volume, J came upon a large .sheet uf tliin 
paper, covered with neat, cramped writing, I 
took it. out and It.ioked at it A moment’s inspec- 
tion showed me that it was a will, written 
throughont in the lumd writing, of the testator, 
Michael Darcy, and dated two yeans before. It 
left intere.st in the farm of Oarrigiuilea, with 
stock and imjileiuents, to testator’s brother, 
Batriek Darc)", who was also imined residuaiy 
legatee, wdiile the sum of three thouBaud pounds 
in railway stock and other investments was be- 
cjuef(tbe«r to ^rny late wife’s niece, Anastasia 
FfrencliB Jfc was, as fur as I could judge, and I 
have bad some experience in matters of the kind, 
properly executed, signed, and wdinessed. 
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It was odd to find an iinporUint docninent^ of 
this sort hidden away between the leaves of a 
book. Had Patrick Darcy and Anastasia Ffrencli 
been left without their inhei'itanee in conse- 
quence, I wondered. And a picture I’ose up in 
my mind of a helpless elderly w'oniaii eiKlinc^ 
her days in poverty, because *the paper which 
would have secured her independence was not to 
be found. 

\Yhat an old fool I was to be sure. For all f. 
knew, Michael Darcy ini^jflit be still alive, and 
live to make lialf-a-dozen fresli wills. Or even ii 
he were dead, the chances were that this was an 
old will, revoked by the existence of a later one, 
and of no more account than any otlier shp of 
paper used to mark a book. AVhy had I not 
thought of so obvious an explanation before? I 
%vould make some inquiries about the matter next 
day, however; it would be easy to find out all 
fxhoxit Michael Darcy of Carrigualea. Meantime, 
the will could remain between tlie leaves of 
Master IIum 2 jhreifs GlocJc. 

But the morrow found me flying along by 
express train to the bedside of my only son, who 
had met with a dangerous accident. Ami for 
many weeks I could think of nothing but him, 
and of the best means of snatching him from the 
extended arms of death. And when, by God’s 
mercy, he was once more as safe from tliose 
. clutches as any one of us can ever be, Micliael 
’ Darcy, his will, heirs, and executors, had faded 
out of my mind as completely as if they had 
never entered it, and the will was resting un- 
disturbed in its hiding-place among my books. 

Some twelve months later, I went in tlic 
regular course of my practice to visit an old 
friend, who was sulfering from an acute attack 
of pneumoiiia, She was an elderly lady, living 
alone some two or three miles outside tlie city. 
Her servants were hutliful and attached, but in 
the absence of relatives I thoiiglit it better to 
insist on the service.? of a trained nur.sc. 1 
therefore gave Mrs Power’s maid a note ad- 
dressed to' the matron of a nursing histitutiou 
in the city, asking lier to send me, if possible, 
one of two nurses whom I named ; or, if this 
■was out of her power, to send some one on 
wdiom she could thoroughly rely. On my 
return next morning, I found, not indeed one 
of my old friends, '’but a bright, capable-look- 
ing young w^oraan, whose manner of answering 
my questions and taking my directions im- 
pressed me favourably. She told me that she 
had not long returned from her course of train- 
ing in one of the London hospitals, and that 
tins was the first serious case of which she had 
had sole charge. As the case, though serious 
enough, was a simple one, I had no liesilation 
' in leaving the nursing of it in her hands, and 
a ‘few days’ observation showed me that eveii: 
Jiad itbeen far more complicated I should have, 
been fully justified in so doing. She was an 
excellent nurse, alert and watchful, knowing 
' exactly what to do, and doing it with the quiet 
• ' :that comes of long practice. As the 

[ patient grew better, and 1 liad time to notice 
■less ■ important details, I perceived that Sister 
•Anfia, besides being an excellent nurse, was a 
' -very -attractive young woman. She had pretty 
';',brown;, hair with golden lights in it, ‘waving 
-''and- rippling ■ all , over a. well-shaped, well-set 


liead ; her eye.s were dark brown, and lier com- 
plexion, tlioiigb pale, dear and liealihy-looking. 
Slie was fairly tall, and very well built, with a 
look of strength and vitality pleasant to see. Her 
voice was low- toned and pleasant, while her choice 
of words and manner of speaking showed her to be 
an educated woman. Mrs Power was delighted 
with her, and spoke much of the pleasure she 
felt in having so intelligent and sympathetic a 
coin|)anion. Altogether, I thought I had rea.son to 
congratulate mysdf and my professional brethren 
on 'the addition to the nursing staff at our dis- 
posal. 

Late one October afternoon, after a luu’d 
day’s work, I drove down to Lisfalhin to visit 
my patient, whom I had not seen for two or 
three days. I found Mrs Power alone in the 
lij;tle morning room wliere she usually sat, 
although Sister Anna’s ^cnitting-basket and web 
of crimson fleece gave token of ’ lier recent 
presence. 

^ ‘IVliere is the sister?’ I asked, ^ diiring^ a 
pause in the gossip with my old friend which 
succeeded our brief professional interview. 

Ujook out of the window,’ was tlie reply. 

I went over to the deep bay-window, wliieh 
formed one end of the room, aiid^ looking acros.s 
the long garden, stretching behind the^ house, 
beheld Sister Anna, her prim cap laid aside, her 
pretty liead showing above the soil gray shawl 
in which she had wrapped herself ; and walking 
hy her side a tall figure which I did not at 
finst recogni.se. Tln.s was Laurence, Mrs ^Power’s 
mqfliew. ' He was clerk in a bank, and hoped 
soon to be made manager of a country 
branch. 

The young people wore by this time coming 
up the step-s leading from the garden, and pre.s- 
enlly they entered the room. Sister Anna 
came forward to speak to me, a pink flush on 
her usuall}'' pale cheek, a new liglit in lier 
pretty brown eyes. Laurence Moore stood 
bell hid her, an ex])ression oE suxu'eme content 
on liis handsome face, while Mrs Power hjoked 
on, quiet and keen-eyed. I wondered if she 
j were quite satisfied at the turn aflairs seemed 
! to be taking. 

Bister Anna ■went over to her patient and 
made some change for the better in tlie ar- 
rangement of her wraps and cusbions. She 
tlien seated herself in her usual low chair at 
the oiJposite side of the fire. After a few 
minutes’ more talk I went away, Laurence 
Moore accompanying me to the door with an 
additional touch " of em 2 mssement in his always 
xAeasaiifc manner. 

‘I wonder if he looks on me in the light of 
a parent or guardian to be xmoju tinted,’ 1 said 
to myself with some amusement, as I settled 
myself comfortably in the broughanu ^ I think 
I shall refuse my consent— whatever may be 
its value. That girl is a ca|)ital nurse, mirch 
too good to be monopolised by any one man.’ 

About ten days later, on niy next visit, I 
was more pleased than surprised to be intro- 
duced to Si.ster A.nna in tbe cliaracTer of ^ Mrs 
Power’s future niece, although I did mingle 
some selfish regrets with my congratulations. 

‘Oh,’ said Sister Anna, laughing, *I am not 
going to desert my t>ost yet a while. ^ It is 
only to be an engagement for a long time tc 
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(ioiiic, arid iiiii.sfc not be spoken of. 1 think I Ihe allusimi to I\]anfpr Hiunphreift} Clock bad 
can promise not to let any thought of the snppHetl another link in tlie durinj tliat tliern 
future interfere with iny work iii the present Unshed iiibi rny mind the remembrance of the 
T)r Moi'aii. I will put Laurence out of my will hidden in Abe ohl copy at homo: jVlicbaol 

bend when once T enter a sick -room.’ Darcy’s will, with its liequoKi to "my wife’s 

C; nm afraid it has to he a long engage- niecOj Anfisbisia Efrench.’ i could jan'dly kee]> 
mold/ sjiid Mrs Power. * They cnnuot Ihiuk the oxciieinout out of my voice as Jink after 

of marrying iiutil Laui’eiiee is fi lanuager, and link in tiie chain of (‘videuce was .supidiiMl, 

oven Lieu it would be wiser io waiii uulil be in answer to juy quest, ifais. I found tliat her 
lias saved sometliijig. Ynii know mine is but real name 'Wus Anastasia, now cut down io 
a life income, so tiiat beyond scmie plate or Aumi j’brenels ; tlait h(3r uncle’s name was 
an oullit of table linen 1 e;iu di;) uotliiug tn ?!.iichaei jbircy, and bis farm wuis known as 
lielpz tkn’i'igualea. In re|)ly to my query ns to ber 

Sister Anna made it (dear that slie did not reasons for beliinung tba.i Inw uncle bad made 
mind waiting, 'riieri iluj couTersaiiou drifted a will in lier favour, fdio said ; 
to ibe Bul)j(ud; of a bumer talk about nrtificini LAfter my uncle gob the paralytic stroke 
beai'is made of iudia-rubber, vcliich w'ere war- of wliidi he died, he made scuauaal attempts ki 
rank'd, according to Sister Anna, ‘never to speak; and as far as w’o could uiuku'.staiid, lii.s 
aclie.’ * words •were always about money, and about 

‘Come, Anna; you cannot know mucb about liaving “made it all right for Annie.” Besides, 


liearla(dies, at aiiy rate,’ 


our old servant always declared that a.bout a 


‘ Indeed, I had many a one the time of my week before Iris illness he bad called her and 
imcle’s death/ she ans^vered. ‘ I do not know | another woman, %vho was accidentally in the 
what I slujiihl have done, had I not been com- i lionse, into tlu^ sitting-room, and nuide tbem 


pielled to rouse myself and work/* 


wutness a paper, wdiibli he said was a will 


‘ Did your uncle know you would have to When they Iiad finislied signing, be said, half 

work '?’ asked Airs Bower. to liimself: ‘‘Row, my mind is at rest about 

‘No; he thought tliat be liad provided for Annie.”’ 
me. In fact, I am sure that be did so ; but the ‘ WTiy did bo not get tlie will properly drawn 
will could never be found, so everylbing went up by a solicitor '?’ 

to bis brother.’ ' ‘He was fond of reading law-books, and knew 

‘His brother?’ But why did not you, bis smueihiiig abuui bnv biiusclf. He has some- 

iii(^(3e, come in for your share V times made wills fur otiiijr people, and T never 

‘Don’t you see, although I called Ijiin uncle, hoard that there was anything wrong about 

I was only bis wife’s iiiei’.e, and in reality no them.’ 

redation whatever. !My annt w’as living wiien ‘And the -will could not bo found ?’ 

I Ih'st came to them, so long ago that I can ‘iue will emild not be found. \Ye bunted 
scarcely remember it; but she dieil soon after, every v.iiere for it in vain, and then Patrick 
and then my unchj and I kxtk; care of eacdi ])arey said lie did not Ixdievc it Imd over 

oilier. Die old Iiouse wa.s a pleasant place: it existed, and tJiiit old Alargaret had invented 
did not look lilce a farmhousi?, for there were the whole story. '‘Die other w'omnn had left 
trtjcs about it, and an old orchard and garden, tlie neighbourbocnl by that time, lkitri(.!k Durey 
1 took care of the garden, i vranied to manage oilbrud to give me some money, but 1 refused 
the dairy, too, but uncle said the vcork would io take a gift from him. 1 liUcnv ono of the 
be too heavy for me — we had a good many nurses in the sistorlumd hejv at AInrshport; 

cow*iS -.so there was a regular dairymaid, who .‘-die hud been nursing a buly in our neighbour- 

never allowed me to interfere, i fcaiiid it hard hood the winter before : so .1 w^roie to her, uikI 
to get cream for uncle’s tea sometimes ; and 1 she got me taken as a probationer. I ■was tbci'e 
had to steal it when I wanted to make a liot for six montli.% and then 1 w^ent to London to 
cake/ she added, buigliing. be trained. 1 intended to revolntlonise tlie 

‘Mow did you emjdoy yourself?’ asked Airs whole art of nur.sing, but now Laurence kiH 
Power. spoiled all my plans,’ 

‘Oh, T had the bou-se to attend to, and the Tlioru W’as no doubt that ibis was ibe lieircss 
poultry -yard, as w^ell as the garden. And then of the will in my possression : the question w-as, 

1 used to read a good deal : untde had rpiite a Did the three thousand pounds still exist, or bad 

colltM^tion of books. He had been buying them the heir-at-law’’ made aw’uj with it? 

all liis life, cbielly secjond-hand ones." We us(M ‘What kind of man is this Patrick Burry?’ I 
to get catalogues of pccond-hund books inaii the asked. ; . ' 

London dealers, and sent for those w^e fancied ‘A hard man. A"ery close nbcgit money. Be 

mo.st. It was like putting into a lottery. I is a good deal younger than my iincle.L 

bediev'e some of the book.s were %'ahiable. There ‘ Js he nKirried?’ 

%vaB an old mjyy oi Mader IIimiphriTifs Ciod\ mih ‘No, lu.^ never married; bis one idea is to- 

pictures in it, that used to deliglit me wlien 1 save money. 1 do3i’t knowq wdjat w’ilL' become ■ 
w’ua a child: pictures of Nell, pind Lbdlp, and of it wlnni be dies, for he has no one of liis'- 
■ Dick Swividler. 1 used to think hoW' nice it own.’ 

would be iC ttncle and 1 could go wnindcring This was satisfactory ; and I took my as 
about the world like Nell and her grandfather "; soon as I could, feeling u litilo ashamed of my 
liaving the farm to come back to when w'e were apparently motiveless curiosity, whicls, I could 

■D'Tlje words ‘bis wife’s niece’ bad somobow The first thing I dkl. on miebhig borne was 
seenfed "familiar to nie, but it was not until to take frorn the book-shidves/, 
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and make sure that the will was quite safe. 
Next inoriiiiig I took it to niy own solicitor, 
wJio assured me tluit it was a valid will, 
properh^’ executed. He also promised to make 
inquiries about Patrick Darcy. And these 
inquiries proved satisfactory ; for, in a few 
days, he in formed mo that Patrick Darcy was 
a well-to-do man, and a mark for a far larger 
sum than the one due to Anastasia Ffreiich. 

A day or two later, therefore, I presented 
myself again at l^Irs Power’s. 

'‘I have brought you a wedding-present, my 
dear,’ I said to Si.ster Anna, handing her the 
three volumes of Master Humphrey. 

‘ Of course,’ I adde<l, seeing the look of sur- 
prise that M.rs Power could not entirely conceal, 
‘ you shall have the orthodox bracelet or claret- 
jug later on : this is only a preliminary.’ 

* Indeed, Dr Moran,’ said Sister Anna, ‘ I 
don’t tliink anything could give me greater 
pleasure than this: it is just like tlie copy of 
Master Hwnp)h7'ey we had at home. Wliy, 1 do 
believe it is the actual book. Here is the very 
pencil-mark that poor uncle was so angry with 
me for making. Where did you get this, Dr 
Moran 1 lYas it from Patrick Darcy?’ 

‘ I bought it, my dear, at a second-hand book- 
shop, a year or two ago. Tt was only the 
other day 1 discovered that you had an intere.st 
in it. Turn to the picture of Daiimby and bis 
raven. I think you will liiid someth in g there 
that concerns you.’ 

She turned the pages with a practised hand, 
until she reached the one she sought. 

‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, ‘here is my uncle’s 
writing. How' strange it seems to find it liere.’ 

‘ Read it,’ I said. 

She glanced quickly over it, the colour fading 
out of her cheek as she dicl so. ‘ It is the will,’ 
she gasped— ‘ray uncle’s will,’ 

•hli's Power was by her side in a moment. . 

‘ Nonsense, Annie ; how could your uncle’s 
will have found its way into Dr l\foran’s book ? 
Here, lot me see it.’ And she took the paper 
from the girl’s passive hand. 

Anastasia Ffrench looked at mo qnestioningly. 

‘ Ye.s, my dear,’ I said, ‘ it is all right ; I have 
.shown the will to my solicitor, and he says that 
you will have no diiliculty in making good your 
jLilaini to the mone}^ your uncle intended for 
: you.’ 

‘ But I do not understand,’ said Mrs Power. 
‘ How did the will come into your possession, 
Dr Moran V 

‘ When I bought these books, v.dth some others, 
I found the will lying as you .see, between the 
leaves. I thought that it was probably a 
discarded will, invalidated by the existence of 
a later one, I meant, however, to make some 
inquiries about it ; but, before I had time to do 
so,, I rece^^^ the news of Philip’s accident, 
winch put all minor matters out of my head 
for a long time. I forgot all about tlie will, 

' until, it. w<as recalled to my mind a few days 
ago by the sound of the name Anastasia 
1%'encliV You must forgive me for my care- 
lessness, my dear ; it is owing to me that you 
did not come into possession of your money a 

' . ‘Lam. more .grateful to you, if pos.sibIe, for 
.having forgotten the will last year, than for 


having remembered it now. Had you made its 
existence known a year ago, I would not, in 
all probability, be here to-day.’ 

‘1 did not think of that aspect of the case. 
Then you would have given up imrsing had 
you known that you need not do so as a means 
of livelihood V 

‘Certainly not ; but I should in that case have 
done volim'teer work, and so never liave known 
Mrs Power.’ 

‘ Nor Lauren ce,’ supplemented that lady, ‘ I 
think he has the strongest motive of all for 
being grateful to Dr Moran. But wbat has 
become of this money now? Annie’s uncle has 
been dead three years.’ 

‘The money is perfectly safe, and probably 
well invested, Mr Patrick Darc,y is, by all 
accounts, not at all the man to let money lie 
idle.’ ® 

‘And can Annie get it back?’ 

‘Certainly ; there will be little or no difficulty 
^ibout that. So you may begin to see about 
your trousseau at once, Miss Annie. I suppose 
the marriage need not be delayed now,’ I said, 
turning to Mrs Power, 

‘ Certainly not. Three thousand pounds will 
make all the difference between a foolish 
marriage and a prudent one. Don’t you think 
you could be ready in six weeks, Annie?’ 

‘I do not know about that, said Annie, ‘but 
I am certain Laurence could not. Idad we not 
better say six months, Mrs Power?’ 

As a matter of fact, lioweyer, the marriage 
took place the following spring. Laurence was 
manager of a country branch of his bank by 
that time, so that the young people had to 
make their home in a small seaport town some 
thirty miles from Manshport, 

]\ly wedding-present to Sister Anna, did not, 
after all, consist of either bracelet or claret-jog, 
but of a small collection of books, some of tliem her 
old favourites, others specimens of more modern 
literature. I have not yet .seen her home ; but 
she writes me word that Master Jlicmpjhreifs Clock 
stands in the middle of the book-shelves, more 
priijed almost for having belonged to Michael 
Darcy than for having been for so long the safe 
resting-place of his missing will. 


DRAUGHTS: A POPULAR INDOOR 
.'■GAME.' 

As recreation should play an important part in 
every wisely-ordered life, it is gratifying to 
observe the growing popularity of certain 
games. Happily, in these days there are pas- 
times to suit persons of all ages and conditions. 
Among outdoor games golf, football, and cycling 
have made the most notable advancement. In 
fact, in some circles these have become a sort 
of feticb. But while the devmtees of these 
exliilarating pursuits have been increasing by 
leaps and bounds, pastimes, which make a 
greater demand on the intellectual powers, 
have been receiving more and more attention. 
Whist is as popular as it is delightful ; chess 
numbers its followers by thousands ; and 
draughts, which forms the subject of this 
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arfciek^ ciiu boa.st of its tens of thousands of survives. lii the Ihiiled States tio,* less usual 
ardent aiul inore^ or less advanced students, name of ch<’qi(er.<i^ spelt dmcLrrs^ is einpdoyech 
There are llouHshlng dr^^ cliiha iu all tlie .Polislg Spanish, Italian, and Turkisli draughts 
lug towns iu Britain, and ^ ^ most of those in are varieties of the same game. d'he Polisli 
the United States and Australia. In tlie game, which laas several pe€iiiiariii('.<5i was in- 
niunerous mechanic.^’ institutes and recreation trod need to in and wais at first 

rooms throughout tlie country, (Iran ghts players jdayed on a board of a Inindred .squares*, with 
have adniirable facilities for iiriprovirig tlieir forty meii. 

knowledge of the intricacies of the |Ki:dime. D in ugh 1-s i.s very easily learned, but ilAs by no 
Scores of w^eekly newspapers set apart a con- means an ea.sy game. In a ievr niiiintc.s one can 
siderabl(y]}ortion of tlieir space for problem.^, imderid.and tlie ino’ve.s, liut yc-ars of assiduous 

games, and new.s-note.s. Not only ihaty but study and pnuitiixmire rca|nire<i l.ihVn;e the subtil- 
there are several niontldy maga/ines devoted ti<a^ olAJii.s profound iiitelleetual ]uistinie can 1)C 
excdiisively to the ganie. " maslereii. The ggrcat Scottish playiug James 

Draughts i.s a ubirpiitous recreation. It is l\’}'llie, who is seveuty-.seven years agy, and 
loved by higli and low, rich and poor. The who is known tlirongh(.mt the Englisli-sjauiking 
workinan, after the labours of tlie day, solaces world as “ the Herd lavddie’ — a soul.uiguet whioii 
liiimself with a pipe and a game; and the lias stuck to him since 1 < 832 , when his nia.*-ii.er, a 
sailor, between his watcl^^s, beguiles in a siinilar Biggar cattle-dealer, introducetl him, a hoy of 
■way many an otlierwise tedious liour. The fourteen, to tlie Edinburgli has jilayed 

great Bismarck is very fond of ilie pastime, the game iiices-saiitly since boyliood, and lie 
and he is said to po.sse.ss tlie lineat board iii affirmed recently that he is still di.scovering new 
theywoiid. The pieces and ac|uare3 are of gold and beautiful lines of play. Wyllie is the 
and silver, wdth a diamond in the middle of liigli-priest of draughts, Just as Tom Alorris is 
each silver sfpiare and a ruby in the centre of the high - prie.st of golf, in virtue of years, 
each draughts- Dnund But the costliness of tlie brilliant performances, and recognised worth 
implements doe.s not necessarily imply first- of character. Considering his age lie plays a 
class play or increased enjoy inent, and "it niay reinarkably fine game. One has soitovc fully to 
safely be assumed that the pleasure of the admit, liowevei’, that he is past liis best, ns 
country yokel is not lessened one whit by tlie his great match last year with Fenie shmved, 
fact that he only play.s with a home-made All the same, his record as a matcdi-phijer 
board and bits of coHc as pieces. In tdiis will lUTd^ably never be excelled. Wyllie is 
connection, draughts is not unlike angling, sliort in stature with a big bald head, bright 
Ikuv often liave \ve known the daintily-dre.s.sed eyes, and round ruddy face. For many years, 
city man \vitli elabointip and ex pensnm tackle \v hen travelling from town to town, for the 
whip a stream all day to little |>U’'P0’-^b vdiile purpose of playing exhibition games, he wore 
a country lad with the rudest ap]~diance.s would a rvoollen cravat and a Kihiiarnoek buniiet. 
kill a few pounds of excellent fisln In an He now appears in club rooms with a neat 
analogous manner niany a good dratights player collar and a natty smoking-cap. While on 
has aWpiiiXKl his skill by the use of Ida way to a draughts playm's’ MjowtV it is 

nionest kind of board^ pieces. A.s a nmiter recorded that lie was priught in a heavy 

of fact, we have seen many a fine game played shower of rain, and got his u inbred la thonaighly 
with potato chips on a sheet of paper. With soaked. By the time he finished pday, the 
the view^ of assi.sting sonnr cluiritable hrstitution, wahuy tdouds Ijad rolled ]>ast and die funi waw 
game.s are sometimes contested with living sltiidiig briglitiy. As soon a.s he got outside 
piece.s — that is, boys or girls in fancy eo.'jtuines lie. put up Ids uinbrcdla. A friend wbo xvas 
act as tbe ‘men.’ A match of this "kind took with biui said; ^Mau, Jande, ills no raiihif 
place at Nottingluiiu a few luonths ago. ; the noo.’ — ^ replied Wyllie, ‘but my urn- 

Drangbts in some .sliape or form is doubtless a brella’s wat.' Wyllie has A, ravid led extend vedy, 
very ancient pastime. Indeed, the safc.st thing to ha;ving made kmg to the United States, 

say about it is that its origin is lost in the mists of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, where he 


aiitiquity. Eepreseiitations of persons playing at met all classes of p]ayer.s. ’Walking is his only 
a game resembling ito^ughts are phvsieal exercise, ami a ^few miles daily are 

oir andent Egyptian luoiiuments at least three sufficient to keep ; Idin in good health. He 
thousand years old. : The Greeks had a similar neitheivsiuoke.s nor drinks, 
game, from wliom possibly it passed to the Another grand ohl man of draughts is Robert 
ivomuns. At iea.st the old Homan game of Irdntn- hlarthrs— a Scotonian by adoption, ^ but an 
ciiU .seems to have been a kind of draughts— Englishman by birth. He is the junior of 
though it LS doubtful if the game as now played Wyllie by a few yeans, and lu3 is also m ex- 
is very ancient. The game was po|nilar and well champion^ of tlie world. In personal appunu’- 
known in France and Spain in the .‘seventeenth mice lie is the revei’Be of the ‘ Herd Laddie,' 
century, and was probably played there and in being tall, pale-faced, and long-headed.^ He is 
England cenfcurie.s before that. That it wuis fi'om courteous in mminer, anti very cmitiou.s in 
France the game came into many of the other expres.siiig an opinion about a knotty point in 
coinitrie.s is evident from tbe fact that the Frentdi a game, always prefacing hk }*mimrk.s by H 
name — de duMcs— passed with it. I him or i think/ or tolhn not sure/ He ami Wyllie Imve 
damme'wa^ once the regular Englisli name for I pi a} ed no fewer than mxdmmpionrh ip matehcB, 
one of the pieces 5 in Germany the game is still , the not rc.sult of which 10 that Wyllie is three 
called dmiespiel; in Holland the board is davi- | games ahead, while Martins’s piueket is the 
, and in Scotland (as will be remembered by | gainer by twenty pounds, dhe la-st importuiit 
readers of Dean Bam say’s anecdotes) damhrod still ' match ^lartiua engaged - in took place in Glasgow 


[ July 4. 
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“U TZZrZ^ ivluMi a F Barker of Boston Spain by Torquemada in tire sixteenth century. 
detLled hinrbV three wins' to one with forty- A century later the works of Canalejas and 
live" drawn lianies. For many years AVyllie Garcez appeared, _the in 16u0 and _ the 

Old Martins have acted as peripatetic instructors latter m 16ho. Canalejas was an enthusia.st, 

trlhe a nbitiouTdruughtsIphtyei^^ of England and in Ins mtrodnct.ou he said : ‘ Draughts may 
■nul Scotland Their services are constantly in ha likened to the game of life, seeing that we 
m-iue4 and proud, indeed, is the budding have at one _ time the pieces,^ diverse in their 
■Iruiipion when he manages to draw a game With values, figuring on the board, but eyentiia ly, 
f. Qi>iri rlr.nnfrlii-.« IS iiofc whetliei' queens or mwns. swent vvitliout dis- 


, Moir, are uokible exceptioiis^ The former is lively image of. v. ^ , 

*1 skilful violinist, while the latter possesses a neglected occasions the loss of the 

rirh, well-trained tenor voice. A hrencii nmiiual was pubikhed in 1G(>8 

The clmuipion of the world (until beaten by under the title ot Jeu de Demies, Ihe com- 
i Jordan in Glasgow, on June 19) was James piler was tierre Mallet, mathematician to the 
Ferrie born at"" Greenock of Irish parents in king of h ranee, who was so confident in his 
1857. ’ He has played draughts since boyhood, own powers that he challenged in quaintly 
and 'when only eighteen years of age, he curried hiimoioiis terins any Christian or barbarian 
off tlie cbampionsliip of the Greenock Welling- clianipion to play him a match for a dozen 
ton Draimhts' Club. Next year he won the first pistoles, ihe pioneer of British draughts litera- 
prize iii'^the Glasgow Central Club liandicap, ture was M illiani lay ne, a teach e.r of mathematics, 
and he has contested numerous matches and *who published a treatise in 1756. The special 
ha>s never been defeated until this year feature ot this ivork is the dedication, whicli 

in a set encounter, his most important victories wms composed by the great Dr Johnson, who 

haviiw^ been over Heed of America, Bryden of was particularly fond of the game. 

Glas^mw and Wyllie. He met the last-named ^ Payne pvas followed by Joshua Sturges, who 
‘daduitor in Glasgow last year. The match issued hk Chtide to Jhe Gams of Dr 

attraked a JU'eat deal of attention, ^ and paas 1800. Stiu’ges (a revised edition of whose vvork 

nerliaps the rnost important contest of the kind was published last December) placed the game 

j ever piayed. It ivas in truth the meeting of a on a thoroughly scientific basis, and greatly 

1 nuiu in his prime, with one whose intellectual improved and extended the play of liis prede- 

' vi'four ‘freafc as it had been, had now begun to cessors. Scotsmen now stepped into the arena, 

show of decay. From the very first the for many yeans monopolised attention by 

I issue was never in doubt, and wdien the 8Sth the number and brilhancy of their productions. 

! ended in a draw, it was mutually agreed A Glasgow inan, J. Smclaiiw set the ball a-roll- 

i to terminate the match, the score then being ing, to use a football simile, in 1832 ; John 

Ferrie, 13 wins; Wyllie, 6 'sviiis ; drawn, 69. Diaunrnoiid, who was never beaten in a match, 

All the openings \vere tried, and many gave it a vigorous kick with his first edition 

beautiful lines of*^play disclosed. An interesting in 1838; and W. Hay kept it moving smartly 

fact in connection with the encounter was tluit with his volume, which appeared in the same 

Wyllie only secured one game with the white In 1848 the grea^ Andersoii, 

pieces, while Ferrie’s W'iris comprised seven one of the finest players the vvorkl has seen, 

with the black and six with the white men. who had the best of a series of matches with 

Ferrie, who is a joiner, is a singularly un- Wyllie, published his first edition at Inmark, 

/ assuming person. In helping to remov^e the followed foiu’ years later his celebrated 

ditliculUes of a beginner he is always ready to ^second edition,’ a work for wdiicli as niucli as 
I oblige* , twenty-five shillings have been given. This 

In addition to tliese \vo.rthies there is a book, after being corrected and amplified by 

" number of younger and just as brilliant players li. McCulloch, is recognised as the standard 

i in Scotland. In B. Jordan, Edinburgh (chain pion work to-day. iHuong the later contributors to 

f of the world for 1896), B. Stewmrt (champion of the literature of the game may be mentioned 

I; Scotland for 1894 and 1895), and G. Buchanan, Spayth, Barker, Bubei'tsoii, Bowen, Hill, Lees, 

;i the ‘Land o’ Oakes’ can boast of three youthful and Kear. 

I checkerists whose equals are^ not to be found Beginners often imagine that experts employ 
‘ in Christendom. Buclianan is known as ‘the some mysterious niatheiuaticul rule, but there 

Glasgow prodigy/ and is not yet out of his is no secret or ^ royal road to a mastery of 

' teens. There are several very able players in draughts. In tliis comiection the old darkey’s 

England, notably Jordan, Richmond, Beattie, description of how he trained mules may be 

Gardner, Jewitt, Christie, and Birkensliaw, but cpioted : ‘.Riile.«<, suh ! golly da ain’t ’zactly no 

the beat of them are no match for an equal rules for a mule,^ sail. Dali’s such a heap o’ 

‘ ’iumber.of Scottish ‘cracks,’ Two internatiuiial variety in the critters; lor a rule dat would 
matches .have already taken place — one in ’workwif dis animal ain’t worf a cent wif that 

Glasgow and the other in London — and both yeller ciissl Dali’s so many sudden turns an’ 

ended -in victories for the northern players, tantrums ’bout a Kentucky mule that a rule 

,Xn Ainerica there are throe first-ida.ss men— -C. wouldn’t ivork no better nor a last year’s 
'A. BTeetnan, 0. F* Barker, and J. P. Reed. ^ almanac! The principal thing, sah, is to keep 
The literatine of the game is very extensive, away from his hoofs — hang on to patience and 
. Probably other pastime can boast of so perseverance, an’ always keep yo’ eye peeled an’ 
; rpany explanatory handbooks. The hrst_ treatise yo’ intellec’ a-workinV While it is true Hint 
- .of which wfe' have any record w’as published in great draughts players, like great chess players, 
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bfi3*n, iioi iii-uP*, iHJiih-iilerubU* hrkill iiiaj l>o 
iU‘'pni\Ml by .sUiby iiig iFo b«*Ht works aiul pr^ie- 
tiding' vntii liK^t-clafss players.' It has been 
asH.Tteti that all iho iiio\'es are to be foiuid in 
t-lie Inioks. . Tliis 'is iiol; so. Ko (ioiil)t tlioiisaiids 
rd varialifnjs have beeu^ published, but Iheia^ 
iire iiuiiierijus bypaths which liave never been 
le'le^'iuate]}*' explored, IveeJi analysis are cnu- 
idanily dlKSiViohig now moves, ]>ui nuuiy of 
tlu'StUUivy tery iA< inlaid y keep lu Ihemsehes 
■for-' 

It Inis or‘ta!si*‘nnlly lusni slated tJail eliess is 
a moj'e, sOeiiliiie game than drmiglits. This 
view is not .‘ni]»pui ted by lliciso who play !,juth 
pastimes equally well. Uiidoilhtecll Y llie cml 
gaiucs ill dVaiiglds are far more subtile them 
t,ho;s«i in ('hess. Tlu-re Is, ibr iiistiuieo, no mub 
Iiig in clu'ss whicli excads in beauty and 
iugjBuity the Mirst j.psitiou' in draughts, 
rtioi'oover, after a premature tnove has boon 
made, the player has more ojjporfcunitieB of re- 
covering liimscdf in chess than in draughts. 
Coniiniiing the comparison, it must be admilteil 
tliat chess penuils of more scope lor the 
imagimitiun, while diauglits demands greater 
accuracy. Oiiess may be likened to a regiment 
of eavairy, and draughts to a battaliuii of 
infantry, Yleuerally speaking, the former will 
atUniet the individual witli an impetuous 
tumperament, while Use latter will fascinate the 
pei’son w’iik a more calcnhitiug and logical 
mind. All the same, the impulsive iimri''suid 
llic ploddrr are to be found among the dtevotees 
of each recreation. 

Vvhiie diuuglits is a keen intellectual exei cise, 
pci haps loo much has been made oi it as a 
discipliiurr of the mind. It is certainly not so 
eiru-aclous in this respect as mathenuitks. Ibst 
it d.ibtinctly fosters such admirable virtues .as 
fnre.'-iglii, wtulahui, ])auem‘e 5 ami concontivdiom 
A few words of admunilioii, iiowever, must be 
given. To some |,>eo]th.s tdie game h.as a fatal 
i'astdnaliou, its constant ]'U'ac‘iice prndJicsjs .a 
sp-^‘hs of mcninl iutoxicrUiuu, whicli causes aj 
distaste io the duties of daily life. The pastime j 
afaouici ..he':; subsidiary ■ to one's' 'every- i 

day occtipatiom Infleeil, it would be well if 
business nien made it a rule never to play 
until after worldngdiouni;. He was a truly wiA 
man, a real sage, who uechircal : ‘ 1 do not live 
to play, but play in order that I may live, 
and return wdtii greater zest to tiie labours of 
/ lifed ' rd': v"',. :: 


: the: retu'Em . dW ''T:e:E' r.ejec;tei)--h0w^ ■ 
: : : ' EDITOBS- smw BA:U,S. ;MAMDBCEiFTS. . ^ 

hr has luippeiKid to all of us, I suppose, at 
some period of our career, to have been 
rejeeted, to have had our best eliorts returned 
■ with thanks,^ and the fruit of <mv labour cast back 
upon our hands— occasionally wd.th the added 
biUerne.-s of insuilkiejil. postage. Abainly do wc 
,try lo cavtract consolation from tlie reliectiou 
ythiUbi^ jealousy,' :be ; 

, hsetiljyd;';.: llp'd hft^repeated. ^ 
clKtrishetl mnnuscrap)|. In the privacy of our 
h'menaost hearts we sorrowfully perceive that 


alhidt, a irillc Aliiu,’ After all, editors make 
their living by accepting gm))] manuscripts ; and 
llie cajiiviction that to this mihst be ascribed 
ilie non-acccptaiicB of our loftiest endeavours 
for the public enlightonnient, .slowly dawns 
upon us. .lint tlii.s conclusion is the .result of 
a riper expi-rieiice. Nolliing will convince tlie 
embryo Uiuthor’ that the rojeciiou of his aide 
li’caliso, in 4:1 pagt^s, foolscap, uu ilie * (donclRi- 
logical Aspect of the idaciul HpoclU l^y the 
editor of iJi^jirkal CJdp.'i had anything lo do 
with its unsuitability to ilm rcipiircmejils of 
that jiopular ami euteiprisiiig pt.ado<ru-ul, MJn- 
siiitabilil;/, fnr.sooth ! .Nothing of the sort in 
his iiidignant OAclaimatiou when ibis is mihlly 
suggc.steiL Professional Jealousy, pure and 
simple, is, ho i.s eoiiviuceil, the sole expluna- 
lion. 

And winit are the reasons for the return of. 
our maniiscj'ipt '? Apart from the mere failure, 
from a literary point of view, of the qiialiiy 
i<f the manuscript .suliinitted, there are many 
KAmua v'hy so imudi is returmnl to its despair- 
ing progcii Items. These are cliidly (i) iiirsuila- 
biiity to tlie rer|uirciiieuts of the niagazine to 
which it is ollered, ( 2 ) excessive length of 
treatment, ( 3 ) illegibility of liaudwriiing (KB, 
always get your' manuscript type-wriilen, it 
pays), and ( 4 ) want of general interest in the 
•subject treated, a pdetlio,va of mauuseripts, or 
the .subject has just been disciis.sed, and so on 
ad vnjindtwm. 

I. have often wondered if there lives a man 
who call truthfully say that tlie fuv.t artitde 
that he wrote — Ids rnaideii effort — was accepted 
by the first; ed.itor to whom it Vvus submitted, 
and printed, wiihont mudificaiion, as wriiimi. 
i am, of couj'se, referring only to an onts’idc 
c.ontri])ution, and not to an article written lo 
order. If so, 1 idioiild like to meet bini, la 
grasp him by the band, and, ou behalf of my 
bruther tyros, ask him ‘how it^s ihuie'E Frub- 
ably I sliould privately entertain, at tlie same 
time, veiT strong floiibts of that young niaiA 
velocity. 

It is a.stanislnng to observe tlio eauienesB 
which editors display in the cumpo.sltk>n of 
tljc furm.s of rejection whicli accoinpatiy the 
return of onels manuscript. It is, peiinaps, 
rather dilticuU to display any striking origin- 
ality in expressing in a few words, and with 
a decent amount of courtesy, that your manu- 
script i.s unsuitable, that iliey don't waul it, 
and ju'e accordingly returning it. Suine d.o so i 
‘with thank.'^d others ‘with regrets/ The 6 Vrn- ! 
hill is especially lavish in this, respect, the 
eslitor returning a inamiscript of mine ‘with '! 
compdiments and llianka.’ Others enter into 
elaborate and graceful explanatloiis to the elfeci; 
that pressure on their space compels tdiem to 
return the accompanying manuscript,' for ^ the ;: 
oiler of which they are nmcli obliged/ This is 
the form msed by the Daily Qmjihic. I liavc 
two,y'lrphi:/ 

(Jhamberi^ Journal regrets his inability to av:ail . 
himself o! the kindly offered contrlbutioiqk^to ; 
which is upponded in pencil the words ‘with 
'lukhy '■ jE:clhiJM^Qinikhhi|^ 

hy ^wdth complirucntisF The editor of ,,tha 
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JVestminster Gazette, on a beautifully litho- 
graphed sheet of note-paper, ‘presents his 
eorupliments to . . . . and regrets that he^ is 
unable to use the accompanying manuseript, 
which accordingly he returns with many thanksd 
Others, lioweveV are brutally frank, and curtly 
decline to have anything to do with it, retupi- 
ing your manuscript mangled and dirty, after 
iruiny weeks^ detention, without a word. The 
editor of The Pall Mall Magazine ‘regrets that 
the accompanying inanuscript is unsuitable to 
its pages, and' therefore returns it with thanks.’ 
Here we have a model form of rejection — cause 
and effect: expressed in the fewest possible 
words. Accompanying the return of an article 
hmn The liJnglish iUudmted Magazme is a noti- 
fi cation that ‘the editor regrets that he is 
unable to use the enclosed contribution and 
therefore returns it with many thank.s.’ For 
brevity, that supplied by The Sketch must be 
a-vvarded the palm — ‘The editor regrets to be 
compelled to decline the enclosed.’ From the 
Sbrrnd Magamie comes an intimation tliat ‘the*| 
editor presents his compliments to the writer 
of the enclosed contribution, £ind regrets tliat 
want of space prevents him from making use 
of itd There is not much originality in 
LongmanSj except that it differs from most of 
the other forms in being litbographed instead 
of printed— ‘The editor of Longmanh Magadne 
much regrets that he is unable to make use of 
t-be enclosed niaimscript. He tlierefore returns 
it with thanks.’ Another briefly expressed re- 
jectio)i is that of The Glohe, m which we learn 
that ‘the editor is inucb obliged for the offer 
of the manuscript now returned, but regrets to 
say that be is unable to accept it.’ A noble 
effort is made hy the Cosmoiwlita^i Mag to 
somewhat soften the blow. On a type- written 
furiii a member of the staff sayvS : ‘ I regret that 
we are unable to use the manuscript which you 
iiave been kind enough to .submit In return- 
ing ytuir manuscript 1 am instructed to express 
the thanks of the editors for having been per- 
mitted to examine it’ On the back of this 
form are printed thirteen hints to would-be 
eon tri batons, by the due observance of which 
their clumces of meeting with acceptance for 
their work are much enhanced. Under the 
circumstances I can hardl}'* do better than con- 
clude with the following extracts therefrom ; 

(1) ‘The rejection of a manuscript does not 
necessarily imply an opinion unfavourable to 
the literary quality of the w-oik, but only 
meaiLs that the manuscripts returned do not 
meet any existing needs of The Cosmopolitan^ 
however well they may be adapted to the 
wants of other periodicals.’ 

(2) ‘ Manuscripts should never be rolled, but 
folded flat.’ 

- (3) ‘ It is desirable that material for illustra- 
:'tion accompany articles which from their 
character, demand illustration in the magazine,’ 

(4) ‘ Type-writing is always preferable to 
handwriting.’ 

, In ' conclusion, the receipt of a form to the 
efiecfc that the editor of Ghamherds Journal ‘has 
much pleasure’ in accepting tin's article for 
publication, . has deprived ni'e of what might 
have bach: one .mo.re example to add to this 
list of the ‘return of the rejected.’ 


THE LARK’S PLIfiHT. 

. . , ‘Tlie criuie w*as a murder of brutal violence. The 
execution took jdace after the old custom in Scotland on the 
.spot wliere the crime had been committed, a lonely stretch 
of grass-land, some distance outside the city of Ghnsgow. Tht 
criminals were Irisli navvies, meml)ers of a largo gang employed 
in tlie neighbourhood, and as there were rnrnours of a rescue 
a detachment of cavalry, .supxdemented by iield.pieeos, .sur. 
rounded the scaffold. The inen were being brouglifc hi a can 
to the of oxecution, and when they reached the turn of. 

the road, where they could tirst see the black cross beam, 
its empty halters upon it, the doomed men (‘a.sfc uu c-agcj- 
fascinated gaze. . . . AroaTid itawidesi>acewaskeptcIoar*hv 
the military ; the cannon was placed in position, out fiashal 
the swords of the dragoons, beneath and around on every skle 
was the crowd. . . . The season was early May, the day was 
line, the wheat- llelds were clothing themselves in the green of 

fclie young crop, and around the scaffold, .standing on a .sumiv 
mound, a wide space wuas kept clear. When tlie men a^jpeanM 
beneath the beam, each undair his own Iralter, there was a (lead 
.silence—Gvery one was gazing too intently to whisper to hb-, 
neighbour even. Just then, out of the grassy .space at the foot 
of the scatTold, in the dead silence audible to all, a laik rose 
from tlie side of its nest and w’eut singing upward in its happy 
flight. Oil heaven! how* did that song translate itself into 
dying (mns?* . . . (From an essay by Alexander SJiuith, of 
Glasgow.) ' , . . 

Undiui the giillows tree 
The ku'k springs up from the dewy grass 
Where the feet of the doomed to their last goal pasu; 
Away from earth witli its care and sin 
As a soul 'whieh the Blessed land doth W’in. 

Beneath, the shame and the mute despair 
And the last lorn look oh a world so fair. 

But a burst of song from the azure height 
Where the lark soars singing in happy iliglit 
Gomes down as an Eden voice from afar, 

To .spirits shut out by the llammg bar 

Under the gallows tree. 

Under the gallows tree 
Gomes a choking sob as the wild notes ring. 

The dying behold , a far-off Spring ; 

They are children again at the cabin door, 

Watching tlie lark from the lieather soar ; 

Tliey hear it sing o’er the fields of May 
And tlieir mother’s voice — was it yesterday? 

Eor the yeans have vanished away with a bound, 

The years with their sinful, sorrowful round. 

Oh, life was sweet in those days of old ; 

It has ended now as a tale that is told 

Under the gallows tree. 

Under the gallows tree, 

As the joy of song on the silence breaks, 

A passion of late repentance wakes ; 

The hot tears gush from eyes long dry, 

And a muttered prayer-word seeks the sky. . . , . 
Hatli it travelled upward by way of the light? 

Hath it pierced to tlie throne of the Inhniter 
Who knoweth ? A moment, and all is done — : ' 

On each dead face fulleth the bright May sun. 

They have passed to a world whence comes no sign,-, • 
While the lark sings on, and the dewdrops shine . 

Under the gallows tree. 
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